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PREFACE. 


DrrtNK  ReT«hit!oti,  eonvejitLgio  man  the  knowled^  of  salri- 
ttOft  with  eterny  ffi^  by  Je§iu  Christ,  is  eontianed  in  tariouii 
records  of  Cfaureh  History,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This 
branch  of  study,  therefore,  b  commended  to  every  mind  by 
the  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood. 

[Mtrine  Rerelation  contains  the  most  glowing  prophetic 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom ;  and  these 
prophecies  baring  been  accomplished,  according  to  the 
purposes  of  Heaven,  no  homan  records  can  be  compared  for 
instr«rftiveness,  to  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Who 
that  believes  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  position  ?  And  who  that  presumes  to  call  himself  a 
Christian  can  possibly  be  uninterested  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel  through  successive  ages  f  Or  who  that  hopes  for  life 
everlasting  by  the  blood  ef  atonement,  can  be  regardless  of 
the  groMring  honours  of  the  Redeemer  ? 

Church  History  has  nevertheless  been  greatly  neglected  by 
all  denomioations  of  Christians ;  and  an  inquiry  into  thecaunt 
of  that  neglect  would  not  fail  to  be  profitable,  especially  to 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The  recent  publication  of  several 
excellent  works  on  this  most  instructive  subject  proves,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  according  to  its  real 
importance ;  and  this  study,  in  the  judgment  of  many  wise 
persons,  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  instmmental  in  healing 
the  divisions  among  Christians,  and  in  engaging  them  to  co- 
operate Cordially  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 


Tl  PREFACE. 

Ecclesiastical  History  was  deeply  studied  by  the  '*  Fath«. 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation ;"  and  the  inestimable  ''  Acts 
AND  MoNuifENTt^  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  Churgh/'  by  the  im- 
mortal John  Fox,  brought  uadying  honour  to  his  worthy  name, 
contributing,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the 
cause  of  religion  in  England.  These  venerable  records  were 
read  with  avidity,  in  every  family  whose  means  allowed  them 
to  purchase  the  ponderous  folios  ;  and  every  friend  to  Scrip- 
tural Christianity  must  regard  the  publication,  at  the  present 
time,  of  a  new  edition  of  that  great  work,  as  among  the- 
brightest  signs  of  our  eventful  times. 

Fuller's  *'  Church  History  of  Britain,  from  the  Birth- 
of  Jesus  Christ  until  the  year  mdcxlviii,"  having  also  been 
announced  fur  republication,  affords  further  evidence  of  a 
growing  desire  in  Christians  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  religion  in  our  country.  But  were  Fuller's  va. 
luable  work  far  better  adapted  for  *'  family  reading"  and  the* 
instruction  of  our  youth  than  its  warmest  admirers  consider 
it  to  be,  still  it  falls  short  of  our  times  by  nearly  two  centuries. 

Knowledge  and  Scriptural  Christianity  have  achieved  their 
mightiest  triumphs  since  the  Protestant  Reformation ;  and 
they  are  making  progress  in  our  days  far  greater  than  was 
ever  imagined  by  Fuller.  The  advancement  of  pure  religion 
among  the  English  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  —  the  rapid 
colonization  of  North  America  by  those  persecuted  servants 
of  Christ  —  the  prevalence  of  godliness  in  that  amazing 
country  —  the  increase  of  piety  among  the  Dissenters  in  Great 
Britain  —  the  origin  and  zealous  labours  of  the  Methodists  — 
the  revival  of  religion  in  the  Church  of  England  —  and  the 
formation  of  the  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies,  supported  by 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians  —  with  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  all  languages — are  most  truly  asto- 
nishing; andj  as  the  most  delightful  facts  of  Church  History^ . 


afford  ^ifyiD^  and  consolotary  illastrati<mi  of  die  Word 
f^fOod. 

General  Education  is  creatin;^  a  thint  for  infortnadon  oa 
every  subject ;  and  while  history  is  universally  aclcnowled^ 
to  be  the  most  instmctire  branch  of  study,  what  Christian, 
what  father  of  a  family  especially,  can  be  satisfied  without  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  kind  of  knowledge?  feyefy 
inferior  school  throughout  the  nation  professes  to  read  the 
*'  History  of  England  ;'*  but  which  of  all,  even  among  those 
of  a  superior  class,  reads  the  "  History  of  the  Church  in 
England  ?"  There  has  not  pet  taued  from  the  British  Fren 
any  work  of  the  kind,  adapted  for  general  utility.  Bede,  Fox, 
Fuller,  Burnet,  8trype,  Collier,  Woodrow,  Echard,  Neal, 
Warner,  Brown,  Cook,  Souihey,  Bogue,  Bennett, 8tebl>ing,&r. 
have  furnished  many  useful  works  on  different  portions  of 
British  Church  History,  but  no  one  has  hitherto  offered  suck  • 
tomplete  volume  to  the/amiiies  or  to  the  youth  of  Britain  ! 

That  desideratum  the  Author  hai  here  endeavoured  to 
supply,  in  a  comprehensive,  faithful,  and  condensed  t^xtomt  of 
the  History  of  Christianity  in  Great  Britain. 

Snnday  Schools  alone  are  efffcting  an  intellectual  and 
moral  transformation  among  the  millions  of  our  youth  in  the 
lower  classes;  and  they,  in  no  small  degree,  are  the  hopes  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Britain.  To  contribute  to  enlighten 
them  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  aid  that  most  influential 
body  o(  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gratuitous  Sunday 
School  Teachers,  the  worthy  benefactors  of  our  country  and 
ti^gt,  with  their  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  ini^uiring 
ptipils,  are  among  the  chief  considerations  with  the  Author  in 
poblishing  the  present  result  of  his  labours  in  the  service  of 
kts  Divine  Lord. 

l>ifficoItie8,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude, 
are  hiseparable  from  the  giving  of  a  faithful  *'  History  of  tht 
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of  Church  of  Christ  in  Britaio."  These  must  be  obvious 
to  every  intelligent  person,  who  surveys  the  present  state 
relif^ious  profession,  as  followed  by  the  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians. 

Religious  liberty,  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation— acknowledged  at  the  "glorious  Revolution," 
and  rendered  sacred  by  the  "Act  of  Toleration"  under 
William  III  —  prompted  men  to  follow  their  own  convictions 
of  divine  truth,  as  read  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  gave  occa- 
sion for  the  existence  of  the  several  Christian  communities  in 
Great  Britain.  These  are  viewed  by  many,  not  as  "  sister- 
churches,"  but  merely  in  their  separation  from  the  Esta- 
blished  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and,  therefore, 
regarded  under  the  designation,  in  some  degree  at  least 
obnoxious,  of  Dihsenters.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
attend  the  writing  of  a  faithful  British  Church  History. 
Notwithstanding  which,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  he  now  offers  it  to  the  Christian  public.  He 
has  contemplated  all  who  acknowledge  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Divinity,  Incarnation, 
and  Atonement  of  Christ,  and  who  "  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity,"  as  parts  and  members  of  the  true  Church 
of  God. 

Archbishop  Seekers  sound  Protestant  principles  are, 
therefore,  those  upon  which  the  Author  has  written  this 
Church  History.  "  By  our  Saviour's  appointment  there  was 
founded,  and  through  his  mercy  shall  ever  continue,"  says 
that  judicious  prelate,  "  a  society  of  persons,  of  what  nation 
or  nations  is  indifferent,  who  have  faith  in  his  name  and  obey 
his  laws,  without  being  destroyed  by  sin  or  error ;  as  he  hath 
promised,  that  the  gates  of  hell,  or  of  the  invisible  world, 
that  is  persecution  and  death,  ihall  not  prevail  against  his 
Church. — ^The  Jewish  Church  was  not  universal,  but  par- 
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ticular ;  but  the  Christito  couatstt  tftvery  imdred,  iongme,  «W 
people  ;  and  offers  unto  the  name  of  God  in  ever  if  place  t/^rom 
the  rUing  of  the  eun  unto  the  going  down  qf  the  eame^  incenee 
and  a  pure  offering.  The  CBtholic  Church  then  is  the  Uni- 
▼ersal  Church,  spread  through  the  world ;  and  the  catholic 
faith  is  the  universal  faith ;  that  /orm  of  doctrine^  which  the 
apostles  delivered  to  the  whole  Church,  and  it  received. 
What  t  hit  faith  urns,  we  may  learn  from  their  writings  contained 
in  the  New  Testament ;  aud,  at  so  ^reat  a  distance  of  time, 
we  can  learn  it  with  certainty  nowhere  else.  Every  Church  or 
Society  of  Christians,  that  preserves  this  catholic  or  universal 
faith,  accompanied  with  true  charity,  is  a  part  of  the  Catholic 
or  Universal  Church.  And  in  this  sense,  churches,  that  differ 
widely  in  several  notions  and  customs,  may,  notwithstanding, 
each  of  them  be  truly  Catholic  Churches  *,** 

Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  fnim  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  "as  by  law  established,"  are,  therefore^ 
included  in  this  History  of  the  Church  in  Britain :  as  they 
hold  the  catholic,  the  apostolic  faith :  and  while  they 
appeal  exclusively  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  divine  warrant  fur 
their  faith  and  practice,  their  piety,  charity,  and  intelligence, 
demonstrate  that  their  Societies  are  true  Churches  of  Christ. 

General  History,  how  carefully  soever  and  impartially 
written,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
Church  History  also,  how  faithful  soever  its  details  may  be, 
is  not  likely  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  except  to  the  candid 
among  the  different  denominations  of  Christians.  iSelfisk 
sectarianism,  which  exists  more  or  less  in  every  communion, 
makes  its  advocates  blind  to  all  the  excellencies  which  do  not 
shine  among  their  own  friends,  and  requires  the  entire  omis- 
sion  of  their  commendation  from  the  records  of  public  in- 

*  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism,  Lect.  XIV. 


ilniction.  Sacred  truth,  however,  deinanda  that  the  Christian 
history  shoald  record  the  di? ine  virtae^,  and  the  beirerolent 
labours,  of  all  who  profess  the  fsith  and  bear  the  imaiife  of 
God  our  Saviour. 

The  Author  of  this  Voluttie  has  endeavoured  to  prosecute 
his  work  "  as  one  that  must  ^ive  account,"  aji^reeably  to  his 
profession  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  chief  design  in 
this  labour  has  been  to  serve  the  interests  of  pure  Scriptural 
Christianity  amonisr  his  countrymen :  but  while  fidelity  to 
truth  required  the  record  of  some  things  which  may  offend  the 
fastidious,  and  he  is  not  unconscious  of  many  imperfections, 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  of  its  statements  or  representations  on 
which  he  cannot  continue  to  implore  the  ble8sin|r  of  God. 

Reflecting^  upon  the  encouraging  manner  in  which  the 
public  have  received  his  *'  Church  History  through  all  Ages," 
the  Author  ofifers  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements.  And, 
laying  the  present  volume  at  the  feet  of  Him,  whose  name  is 
*'  Immanubl/'  the  triumphs  of  whose  gospel  and  grace,  in  tbe 
British  Churches,  it  briefly  records,  he  commends  it  to  his 
respected  Brethren  in  "  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,' '  in  the 
hope  of  it  being,  through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  edification  of  our  inquisitive 
youth,  and  of  advancing  the  saving  doctrine  of  Protestafit, 
Scriptural  ( Christianity. 
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BOOK  I. 

TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THS  8AX0NI,  A.  D.  449. 


CHAP  I. 
THB  IMPORTANCS  OF  BRITISB  lOCLBtlAtTICAL  HISTORY. 

The  Bible  an  Eecleeiastleal  Htotorf^Hlitorj  of  Eagtead  Inportaat— Of  Christianity 
more  important — Increate  of  Edocatioo  in  Eofbuid  leqairet  an  appraprtite  Eccle- 
siastical History— Principles  of  Church  History. 

Ecclesiastical  History  Is  commended  to  the  studj  of  every 
man,  by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God.  This  is  the  principal 
method  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  chosen  to  give  perma- 
nent instruction  to  mankind.  Divine  revelation  in  the  Bible 
consists  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  records;  for  the  inspired 
sages  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  both  under  the  Levitical  and  the 
Christian  dispensation,  were  employed  to  make  known  the 
will  of  God,  by  successive  details  of  church  lustory.  Trea- 
sures of  eternal  truth  and  grace  are,  in  that  manner,  im- 
parted to  our  race«  strikingly  evincing  how  God  *'  hath 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  .prudence,''  for  the 
promotion  of  our  salvation. 

Historical  details  are  means  of  communicating  knowledge 
which  is  most  generally  interesting  to  mankind ;  and  through 
every  age,  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  this  department  of  learnings  labour- 
ing to  benefit  their  countrymen,  especially  the  rising  genera- 
tion, in  forming  them  to  the  love  of  liberty,  patriotiam,  and 
virtue.  Minds  the  most  cultivated  have  been  engaged  in 
compiling  valuable  works  on  the  History  of  England ;  suited, 
not  only  to  the  learned,  and  those  having  leisure  for  profound 
investigations^  but  also  as  ciass^books  for  the  young,— and 
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further  simplified  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  th( 
yet  training  in  the  nursery. 

Few,  however,  have  employed  their  abilities  in  writing  1 
Church  History  of  England ;  and  still  fewer  have  exhibi 
that  pre-eminent  subject  in  an  inviting  form,  accommoda 
to  the  plain  reader,  and  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  you 
But  if  general  history  be  a  subject  worthy  of  the  nobl 
powers  of  the  learned,  why  not  records  of  the  Church  of  i 
in  Britain?  Are  the  public  less  interested  in  this  mode 
representing  the  actions  of  their  forefathers,  than  in 
political,  the  commercial,  the  naval,  and  the  military  history 
our  country?  Has  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs"  in  Britain  b 
in  vain  ?  Are  the  present  passing  events  of  our  nation  of  ] 
moment  religiously  considered,  than  they  arie  politicalfy?  j 
the  moral  and  Christian  prospects  of  Great  Britain  unwbr 
of  any  person's  contemplation  ?  Surely  no  one  who  profet 
the  name  of  Christ,  believing  the  inspired  predictions  of 
Word  of  God,  will  presume  thus  rashly  to  judge !  Regar 
in  connection  with  the  pirovisfous  of  the  gospel,  .no  view 
the  condition  of  our  country,  from  the  period  of  the  con^ 
^on  of  bur  Druid  forefathers  down  to  our  ''  glorious  da} 
can  possibly  be  so  interesting  as  the  present ;  and  the  ^'si 
of  the  times,''  in  reference  to  future  ages,  embracing 
operations  of  our  religious  institutions,  the  condition  of 
immense  colonies  and  foreign  dependencies,  and  the  influt 
(four  commercial  intercourse  with  all  nations; — no  subject 
be  imagined  more  inviting  to  the  study  of  the  enlighte 
patriot,  the  benevolent  philanthropist,  and  the  de^ 
Christian,  with  their  rising  youth,  than, British  Ecclesiast 
History. 

Education  is  happily  becoming  universal.  And  bes 
the  increasing  academical  establishments,  and  the  multipl 
tion  ofreaders  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society,  S 
day  Schools  are  effecting  an  intellectual  and  moral  transfor 
tion  of  the  rising  generation.  For  contemplating,  inquisi 
youth,  peculiarly  the  hope  of  the  Christian  church  in  Brit 
and  especially  that  most  useful  body,  the  one  Hundred  . 
TWENTY  thousand  gratuitous  Sunday  School  teachers, 
great  benefactors  of  oaf  age,  Mdth  their  one  hillion  ' 
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HUNDRED  THOUSANB  luquiiiiig  pupUs,  vtvij  iotelligeiit  pions 
parent  and  pastor  will  peroai?e  tiia  importwice  of  a  BrMsh 
EccletiasticU  History,  adapted  to  enligbten  and  direct  the 
anderstandiiig  ia  tha  avoidance  of  error  and  the  enbradng 
of  truth. 

Entertaining  a  sacred  reverence  for  those  glorious  doc- 
trines of  redemption  by  Christ,  restored  at  the  Reformation, 
and  in  defence  of  which  Hamilton,  Tindal,  Hooper,  Ridley, 
Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  laid  down  their  lives,  the  author's 
standard  of  faith  is  that  which  was  theirs — the  blessed  Word 
of  God ;  and  he  confesses  with  the  great  Chillingworth,  that 
**  the  Bible, — the  Bible  alone,  is  the  religion  nf  Protestants." 

Pursuing  the  review  of  true  Christianity  in  its  progress 
through  our  country,  he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  Holy 
Scriptures  his  rule  of  decision  concerning  principles,  institu- 
tions, and  men.  According  to  his  best  judgment,  that  which  he 
finds  among  all  ptofessing  Christians  in  accordance  with  the 
Word  of  God,  he  will  cordially  recommend  as  having  the 
Divine  approbation ;  but  all  that  may  be  discovered  at  variance 
with  that  infallible  rule,  will,  with  equal  freedom,  be  censured 
or  condemned  as  truly  antichristian. 

Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  ''  Church  Cate- 
clusm,''  judiciously  states — "The  Catholic  church  is  the 
universal  church  spread  through  the  world ;  and  the  Catholic 
faith  is  the  universal  faith ;  that  form  of  doctrine  which  the 
apostles  delivered  to'  the  whole  church,  and  it  received. 
What  that  faith  was  we  may  learn  from  their  writings,  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament ;  and  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time  we  can  learn  it  with  certainty  nowhere  else.  Every 
church  or  society  of  Christians,  that  preserves  this  Catholic 
or  universal  faith,  accompanied  with  true  charity,  is  a  part  of 
the  Catholic  or  universal  church.  And  in  this  sense,  churches 
that  differ  widely  in  several  notions  and  customs,  may,  not- 
withstanding, each  of  them  be  truly  Catholic  churches." 

In  perfect  agreement  with  this  judgment  of  the  pious  pre- 
late, is  the  definition  of  a  Christian  church  in  the  nineteenth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England :  which  says,  '*  The  visible 
church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 
the  pure  word  ol  God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
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administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  tlioie 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same.*' 

Upon  the  principles  thus  expressed,  and  wluch  hafe  Ids 
cordial  approbation  as  divine,  the  author  has  compiled  this 
British  Ecclesiastical  History. 


CHAP.  IL 

coSDtTiON  OF  Britain  befobe  thb  intbodugtion  of  chbistzahitt* 

ObKority  of  ancient  British  annals -^Commeree  of  ancient  BiitiUn — Invasion  bf 
Jallas  Caesar— Success  of  Osesar— Coins  of  Conobdinos— Learning  of  the 
Britons— Their  ancient  temples. 

British  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  previously  to  the 
invasion  by  Julius  Caesar,  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Still  we  are  able  to  collect  a  few  interesting  par* 
ticulars,  which  will  assist  us  in  our  future  inquiries  concern- 
ing  the  ori^^n  of  Christianity  in  our  favoured  country. 

Britain,  though  so  far  remote  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
east  of  Europe,  was  yet  visited  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre*,  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  afterwards  by 
the  flourLihing  Carthaginians,  whose  merchants  carried  on  a 
lucrative  commerce  with  Cornwall,  especially  in  the  article  of 
Tinf.  Notwithstanding  their  care  to  conceal  the  source  <tf 
their  profit,  the  Greeks  discovered  it :  and  entered  into  the 
trade  about  one  hundred  and  sucip  pears  before  the  in- 
vasion by  Caesar.  From  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
whose  horrid  deity  was  Saturn,  the  Moloch  of  Scripture,  it  is 
believed  that  the  ancient  Britons  derived  a  part  at  least  of 
their  shocking  idolatry. 

The  Gauls  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Britain ; 
and  as  Julius  Caesar  administered  the  government  of  the 
Roman  provinces  in  Germany  and  Gaul,  his  ambition  was 
fired  to  bring  this  island  under  his  dominion:  hence  his 
celebrated  invasion.  Caesar's  first  attempt  was  in  the  yeai 
B.  C.  55,  with  an  army  of  two  legions,  or  more  than  12,000 
men;  but  though  he  made  good  his  landing,  such  was  the 

*  See  particularly  Ezek.  xxrii,  12. 

t  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap*  vi* 
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military  power  of  the  islanders,  that  after  a  stay  of  three 
weeks,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Oaul. 

Determined  on  accomplishing  his  purpose,  Caesar,  next 
year,  with  a  far  greater  army,  at  least  60,000  men,  undertook 
a  second  expedition ;  and  though  he  was  opposed  by  many 
thousands  of  the  Britons,  united  under  Cassibelanus,  their 
''war  chariots"  and  bravery  were  not  sufficient  to  stand 
against  the  disciplined  imperial  legions,  and  the  chiefs  were 
compelled  to  submission.  Still  (]?8esar  was  not  able  to  esta- 
blish himself  in  Britain ;  and  having  made  peace,  receiving 
several  hostages,  he  gladly  withdrew  with  all  his  troops  to  the 
continent. 

Caesar  magnified  his  own  exploits,  and  his  friends  cele- 
brated his  fame  at  Rome ;  but  while  some  declared  that  he 
passed  twice  Uirough  the  island,  Dio  says  that  "  Caesar  gained 
nothing  either  to  himself  or  to  the  state,  by  his  expeditions 
into  Britain."  Strabo  states  that  "  he  did  nothing  great  in 
Britain,  nor  penetrated  far  into  the  island."  Q.  Cicero  was 
with  Csesar  in  his  second  expedition,  and  in  a  letter  to  Ids 
brother,  says,  ''The  British  affairs  afford  no  foundation 
for  much  fear  or  much  joy*.'* 

Peace  being  established  betwen  the  Romans  and  the  Britons, 
new  channels  were  opened  for  commerce,  letters,  and  re- 
ligion. Strabo,  who  flourished  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
says,  "Britain  produces  com,  cattle,  silver,  iron;  besides 
which,  skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excellent  hunters, 
are  exported  ft'om  that  island  f."  This  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Tacitus,  who  says,  "  Britain  produces  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals  to  reward  its  conquerors  J."  Pearls  also  were 
found  on  our  coasts ;  and  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Britain, 
consecrated  a  breastplate  of  great  value  to  Venus,  in  her 
temple  at  Rome ;  which  he  signified,  by  an  inscription,  was 
composed  of  British  Pearls, 

Britain  was  divided  among  numerous  nations,  or  clans, 
forty-five  of  which  are  mentioned  by  name§.    Of  course 

*  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,  book  i,  chap.  i. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  iv,  p.  199. 

X  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  xii. 

§  Turner's  Anglo  Saxons,  vol*  i. 
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some  of  them  were  far  more  ad? anced  than  others  in  ci?iUia^ 
tion ;  though  many  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarity^ 
ahnost  to  a  savage  state. 

Cunobelinus,  contemporary  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
the  most  illustrious  successor  of  Cassibelanus.  We  hare  no 
fewer  than  ftirty  coins  of  this  prince  alone,  in  gold,  silver,, 
and  copper,  which  are  all  of  different  dies  and  stamps.  This 
prince,  therefore,  must  have  m^A^  forty  coinages  at  least,  not 
to  mention  what  had  been  coined  by  other  British  princes. 
Besides  these  numerous  coins  of  Cunobelinus,  there  are 
many  others  engraved  and  described  by  Speed,  Camden,  &c. 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  coined  by  the  authority  of 
Cassibelanus,  Comius,  Prosutagus,  Boadicea,  Catismandua, 
Venutius,  Caractacus,  and  other  ancient  British  princes.  Even 
the  coins  of  Cunobelinus  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  that 
friendship  and  familiar  intercourse  which  Strabo  tells  us  sub- 
sisted between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners,  and  religion 
had  even  then  gained  some  footing  in  this  island.  For  on  these 
coins  we  see  almost  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  deities ;  which  is  a  demonstration  that  some  of  the 
Britons  at  least  could  read  these  letters,  and  that  they  had 
some  knowledge  of,  with  some  veneration  for,  these  deities. 
Nay,  the  legend  of  one  of  these  coins,  CVNOBELINVS  REX, 
bl!ing  Iiatin,  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Britons  were  not  then 
ignorant  of  that  language  *. 

Perhaps  a  further  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  Briton^  in 
the  art)t,  may  be  derived  from  the  existence  of  Temples,  erected 
to  the  several  popular  divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They 
are  mentioned  as  standing  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Mercury  had  a  temple  in  Cornwall;  Minerva,  one  at  Bangor ; 
Victoria,  or  Andate,  one  at  Maiden;  Apollo,  one  at  Bath, 
and  another  on  the  site  of  Westminister  Abbey ;  Janus,  one 
at  Leicester;  Bellona,  one  at  York;  Diana,  one  on  the  site  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  But  of  the  character  and  i 
architectural  style  of  these  consecrated  edifices,  we  are  not  ; 
possessed  of  information.    From  the  whole,  however,  if  it 

^  Henry's  History  of  England,  boolL  i,  chap  vi* 
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shall  Still  appear  to  any  that  the  aacieqt  Britons  were  sunk  so 
low  in  sa?af(e  harbanioi  as  some  writers  seem  pleased  to  re- 
present them,  it  must  be  granted,  '*that  at  that  time  they 
were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  stranKers  from  the  cofenants  of  promise,  havinfif 
no  hope,  and  without  Qod  in  the  world*.'' 


CHAPTER  III. 

RXUGION  OF  THE  ANCUffr  BBITON8. 

Droidt— Their  Rank  and  Titles— Their  Lcamiog—  Draidt*  Eggi— Their  ReUgioaf 
Principles— Ceremonies—  Horrid  Costoms. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britdn  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  account  of  its  ancient  relif^ion.  Druidism  is 
known  to  haFe  been  practised  by  our  superstitious  apcestors : 
we  present  a  few  notices  of  it  to  our  youthful  readers,  that 
they  may  be  led  to  contrast  it  with  the  sublimity  and  holiness 
of  Christianity,  and  bless  our  God  that  he  has  mercifully 
"  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated  us 
into  the  kingdom  of  bis  dear  Son." 

1.  The  Rank  and  Titles  of  the  Druids.  The  DruUUe, 
or  Druides,  were  the  philosophers  and  priests  of  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons.  Their  name  is  derived  by  some 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Druuim,  which  they  translate  can* 
templores,  men  devoted  to  meditation :  while  others  say,  they 
were  so  called  from  Drus,  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak,  on 
account  of  their  dwelling  and  offering  sacrifices  beneath  that 
migestic  tree:  but  others  suppose  they  were  so  called  from 
the  old  British  word  Drus,  signifying  a  magician. 

These  venerated  priests,  the  most  distinguished  order  among 
the  Gauls  and  Britons,  were  chosen  out  of  the  principal  fami- 
lies ;  and  the  honours  of  their  birth,  considered  in  connection 
with  their  mysterious  office,  procured  them  the  highest  reve- 
rence among  the  people.  They  were  dressed  in  long  gar- 
ments containing  siof  different  colours ;  while  those  of  the 
nobility,  the  king  excepted,  whose  robes  had  seven,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  only  /our,  and  their  habits  reached  only  to  the 

♦  Eph.  ii,  12. 
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knees.  They  wore  their  hair  short ;  but  their  beards  weiDe 
permitted  to  grow  to  an  excetsife  lenfth,  the  upper  lip  ex* 
cepted.  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  long  white  rod,  ealied 
'*  the  waad  of  divination :"  an  o?al  amulet,  the  '' Druid's  Egg/* 
encased  in  gold,  was  suspended  by  a  golden  chain  about  their 
neck ;  and  a  white  surplice  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  espe* 
ciaily  when  they  officiated  in  sacred  rites.  Their  arms  and 
hands  were  decorated  with  bracelets.  The  supreme  pontiff, 
called  the  "  Archdruid,**  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  voices : 
his  power  and  wealth  were  very  great,  and  his  station  was  the 
most  honourable. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  classes*— f^a^^irt,  Bardi,  Eu^ 
bages,  Semnothii,  and  Saronidie:  they  were,  however,  con- 
sidered chiefly  under  three  ranks.  Bards,  or  Poets ;  Yates,  or 
Priests,  and  Naturalists ;  and  the  Druids,  properly  so  called, 
who  embraced  the  study  of  both  nature  and  morals  with 
their  religion.  The  Druids  have  been  represented  as  the  same 
among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  as  the  Chaldeans  among 
the  Assyrians,  the  Magi  among  the  Persians,  the  PMlosophers 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Bramins  among  the  Indians. 

2.  Learning  of  the  Druids.  Caesar,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Druids,  not  only  by  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
but  by  a  nine  years'  residence  in  Gaul,  remarks  concerning 
them  in  this  respect :  ''  The  Druids  are  exempted  from  the 
duties  of  war,  and  from  the  payment  of  taxes ;  and  they  enjoy 
many  immunities.  For  this  reason  many  choose  their  pro- 
fession, and  are  placed  under  their  tuition  by  their  parents. 
They  are  reported  to  have  learnt  a  great  number  of  verses*, 
and  thus  some  continue  in  the  course  of  study  during  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  They  do  not  commit  them  to  writing,  though 
they  are  not  ignorant  of  letters,  for  in  almost  all  other  matters 
they  use  (Greek)  letters.  They  appear  to  observe  this  method 
for  two  reasons— that  they  may  not  deliver  their  learning  to 
the  vulgar,  and  that  they  may  exercise  more  fully  the  memory 
of  their  pupils  f." 

Writers  have  said  much  by  way  of  speculation  concerning 
the  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  mechanic  arts,  and  me- 

*  Some  say  20,000.  t  Cssar.  de  Bell.  Gal*  lib.  ri. 
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dkal  skill  of  the  Druids:  and  if  the  remuns  of  supposed  Dniid 
templest  especially  Stonehenp^,  near  Salislmry,  were  tlidr 
work,  tkey  mast  hare  been  acquainted  in  a  sorprising  defi^ree 
with  iome  branches  of  mechanics. 

3.  Druids'  Eoos.  Eztrafag^t  thin^  hare  been  reported 
concerning  the  miraculous  eggs  of  the  Druids.  They  were 
accustomed  to  be  worn  mounted  in  gold,  as  a  ckarm  against 
disease.  This  extraordinary  tgff  was  formed,  as  the  priests 
pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  serpents  interwofen  and 
twined  together.  When  formed,  it  was  raised  up  in  the  air 
by  their  hissing,  and  was  caught  in  a  dean  white  cloth  before 
it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  person  who  caught  it,  was  sud  to 
be  obliged  to  ride  a  swift  horse  with  full  speed  across  a  rifer, 
which  stopped  the  serpent,  that  pursued  him  with  fury.  The 
method  of  trying  the  genuineness  of  this  ef^g  was  extraordi« 
nary.  It  was  to  be  enchased  in  gold  and  thrown  into  a  ri?er, 
and  if  genuine,  it  was  pretended  that  it  would  swim  agiunst 
the  stream.  It  was  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  was  worn, 
Pliny  testifies,  as  the  '^  imignk,  or  b^dge  0/ tiisiinction  of  tkt 
Druids,**    Some  suppose  with  reason,  that  this  contri?ance 

f  of  the  ierpentU  egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  ioTcnted  by  the  Druids 
to  impose  on  the  ignorant  and  procure  their  admiration. 
Others  imagine  that  it  was  only  an  emblematical  representa* 
tion  of  the  creation  of  the  world :  the  serpents  denoting  the 
Divine  Wisdom  forming  the  uniyerse,  and  the  egg  represent- 
ing the  world  formed  by  that  Wisdom.  The  firtue  ascribed 
to  it,  of  giving  those  who  possessed  it  superiority  over  others, 
and  endearing  them  to  great  men,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  natural  effects  of  learning  and  philosophy. 

4.  Rbligiods  Principlbs  of  thb  Druids.  Attempts 
have  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  collect  the  religious  opinions 
of  the  Druids,  and  form  them  into  a  syistem.  Some  suppose 
that  they  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  that  they  worshipped  the  sun 
only  as  the  emblem  of  the  Deity.  This,  however,  is  denied 
by  many,  while  all  admit  that  they  were  polytheists,  that  is, 
worshipping  many  gods.  Caesar,  who  gives  many  particulars 
relating  to  them,  says,  that  "their  chief  principle  is,  that 
souls  do  not.  die  with  the  body,  but  that  after  death  they  pass 
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from  one  body  to  another,  which  doctrine  they  consider  espe- 
cially to  inspire  the  people  with  courage  and  contempt  of 
death :  besides,  they  incalcate  upon  their  youth-  many  thlii|i 
concerning  the  stars  and  their  motions,  the  magnitude  of  die 
world,  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  power  of  the  immortal 
gods.'' — "  Mercury  they  worship  as  their  chief  god ;  of  iwhon 
they  have  nmny  inuiges.  They  esteem  him  the  inventor  of 
all  arts,  and  their  guide  in  all  their  journeys  and  uBdertakingoi 
they  regard  him  as  hadng  particular  influence  over  merduuits 
and  profits  in  trade.  Next  to  him  they  esteem  Apollo,  thoi 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  of  whom  they  entertain  the  saiM 
notions  as  other  nations.  They  think  that  Apollo  can  cut 
diseases ;  that  Minerva  *first  instructed  men  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  that  Jupiter  is  the  ruler  of  heaven ;  and  that  Man 
presides  over  war*.*' 

As  to  die  moral  doctrines  of  the  Druids,  some  are  too 
shocking  to  be  mentioned  in  tMs  place :  but  J  cannot  refrdn 
from  inserting  the  following  passage  fit>m  Caesar :  ''  ne  men 
have  the  potter  of  life  and  death  oner  their  wives  and  ekUdren  t 
and  when  aoy  nobleman  dies,  his  near  relations  assemble  to 
investigate  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  and  if  there  arise  any 
suspicion,  they  have  the  power  to  bring  his  widow  to  trial  in 
the  most  servile  manner,  and  if  the  guilt  be  discovered,  to 
bum  her  alive.  Their  funerals  are  conducted  in  the  most 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  manner,  according  to  their  qua- 
lity :  every  thing  dear  to  the  deceased  while  living,  even  1^ 
animals,  being  cast  into  the  funeral  fire :  and  formerly,  thOT 
vassals  and  clients,  who  were  most  beloved,  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  burning  within  the  same  fi^  with 
their  lords  f." 

5.  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Drdids.  Csraar  re- 
marks concerning  them,  "  To  the  Druids  belong  the  direction 
of  divine  things,  of  the  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  the 
interpretation  of  their  religion.  The  whole  country  is  much 
addicted  to  superstition."  The  Druids  performed  their  sacred 
rites  in  groves,  and  esteemed  the  oak  as  peculiarly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  divinities :  chaplets  of  it  were  worn  both  by  the 

•  De  Bello  Gal.  lib.  vi.  t  Ibid. 
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prie&ts  and  the  people  i  and  its  leaYes  were  strewed  aroand 
their  altars.  Misletoe,  growing  on  the  oak«  was  sought  with 
diligence^  as  it  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
evil  spirits,  and  a  preservative  from  ghosts  and  diseases.  It 
was  accounted  sacrilege  for  any  one  to  cut  it  besides  a  priest. 
On  the  discovery  of  the  sacred  plant,  the  Archdruid^  drcMed 
in  white,  assisted  by  his  inferiors  iu  the  priesthood,  ascended 
the  tree  and  cut  off  the  bush  of  it,  with  a  consecrated  golden 
knife ;  when  two  while  buiis,  which  had  been  fastened  by  the 
horns  to  the  tree,  were  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  to  secure  their 
effectual  benediction  upon  the  dedicated  branch,  as  an  anti- 
dote to  diseases,  and  as  a  charm  against  the  power  of  de- 
mons. 

6.  Horrid  Cuatoms  of  the  Druids.  Human  sacrifices 
were  common  among  the  Druidd.  CaBsar  informs  us,  that 
"  they  who  are  dangerously  ill,  or  daily  conversant  with  the 
dangers  of  battle,  either  offer  human  sacrifices,  or  devote 
themselves  to  the  altar.  They  have  public  offerings  of  this 
kind,  which  are  -committed  to  the  care  of  the  Druids,  who 
have  large  hollow  images,  bound  about  with  osiers,  into  which 
they  put  men  alive,  and  setting  fire  to  the  case,  suffocate 
them.  Thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  other  offenders,  they 
believe  are  most  grateful  offerings  to  the  gods:  but  when 
honesty  has  rendered  these  scarce,  the  innocent  are  forced  to 
supply  their  place*." 

Prisoners,  taken  in  battle,  were  thus  sacrificed  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner.  The  victims,  being  stripped  naked,  and 
their  heads  adorned  with  flowers,  were  tied  to  an  oak,  when 
the  Archdruid,  invoking  the  gods,  plunged  the  fatal  weapon 
into  their  bowels,  while  the  people  shouted  their  horrid  ap- 
probation !  Sometimes  a  hundred  wretched  captives  at  a  time 
were  enclosed  in  the  dreadful  wicker  machine,  which  was  set 
on  fire  by  the  archpriest,  the  shouts  of  the  superstitious  and 
deluded  multitude  drowning  the  shrieks  of  the  miserable 
sufferers ! 

Druidism,  thus  briefly  sketched  from  the  most  authentic 
sources,  will  be  the  means  of  leading  every  pious  reader  to 

*  De  Bell.  Gal.  Ub.  vL 
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adore  that  gracious  Providence,  by  which  oar  ancestors  wer 
"  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  maryellous  light"  of  th 
gospel  of  Christ.  A  thousand  profitable  reflections  will  nat« 
rally  arise  in  the  devout  mind,  while  a  contrast  is  made  b< 
tween  the  horrors  of  Druid-paganism  and  the  benevoleol 
purifying,  and  saving  doctrines  of  our  divine  Christianity^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INTItODUCTION  OF  CBRISTIANITT  INTO  BRITAIN. 

Who  were  the  firet  Christian  Preachers  in  Britain  nnoertain— Testimony  of  Gild 
—  Caractacns  sent  prisoner  to  Rome — British  Intercourse  with  Rome — Chri 
tians  at  Rome — Plaotias  —  His  wife  Pomponia,  a  Christian  —  Caractacns  ictar 
to  Britain  —  Christian  Missionaries  accompany  him  —  Claudia — Britain  ri^ 
by  the  Apostle  Panl. 

Britain  received  Christianity  during  the  age  of  the  Apostle 
Of  this  there  seems  indubitable  evidence,  both  from  circun 
stances  and  testimonies ;  though  there  exists  no  little  di 
ference  in  the  relations,  and  abundance  of  monkit>h  extravi 
gance  in  some  of  the  traditions.  Tertullian,  an  African  pre 
byter,  in  his  book  against  the  Jews,  written  about  A.  D.  20 
declares,  that  *'  those  parts  of  Britain  into  which  the  Romi 
arms  had  never  penetrated  were  become  subject  to  Christ*. 
Gildas,  the  most  ancient  of  our  historians,  who  flounsh< 
in  the  siwth  century,  declares  that  he  **  could  find  no  Britii 
records  of  either  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Britai 
while  it  was  subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  that  if  such  recort 
ever  did  exist,  they  had  either  been  destroyed  by  their  en 
mies,  or  carried  into  foreign  countries  by  the  exiled  Bi 
tons/'  Yet  this  writer  intimates  the  prevailing  traditioq,  th 
Christianity  had  been  published  in  our  country  before  t1 
great  revolt  and  the  defeat  of  Queen  Boadicea,  which  ha; 
pened  A.  D.  6 1 ;  —  for,  referring  to  those  calamitous  eveni 
he  remarks,  "In  the  mean  time,  Christ,  the  true  sun,  i 
forded  his  rays,  that  is  the  knowledge  of  his  precepts,  to  tl 
island,  benumbed  with  extreme  cold,  having  been  at  a  grc 
distance  from  the  sun :  I  do  not  mean  the  sun  in  the  firm 
ment,  but  the  Eternal  Sun  in  heaven/' 

*  Tertal*  contra  Judeos,  cap.  vii. 
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Caractacus,  that  patriotic  but  unfortunate  prince,  is  be- 
lieved to  ha?e  been  the  chief  means  of  furthering  the  diffa- 
sion  of  Christiait  knowledge  among  the  Britons,  if  not  of  its 
introduction :  and  this  will  appear  probable  from  several  con- 
siderations. That  bold  chieftain  was  carried  captive  to  Rome, 
A.D.  52,  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  Emperor  Claudius : 
but  Caractacus  was  detained  in  the  imperial  city  seven  years, 
without  a  passport  for  his  return  home,  which  did  not  happen 
till  A.  D.  59.  At  this  period,  the  conquerors  had  established 
the  southern  division  of  this  island  as  a  Roman  province ; 
.  Camelodunum  (Maldon  in  Essex)  had  been  fortified  as  a  Ro- 
man colony  and  military  station ;  and  Verulam  (St.  Alban's) 
and  London  had  become  municipia,  or  free  cities,  flourishing, 
and  crowded  with  Roman  citizens ;  of  whom  it  is  computed 
there  could  not  be  less  than  100,000 ;  since  no  less  than  70 
or  80,000  were  massacred  in  the  revolt  under  Boadicea, 
among  whom  some,  it  is  thought,  might  be  believers  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  as  the  Christians  at  Rome  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  their  ''  faith  was  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world."  Rom.  i,  8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  A.  D.  58,  and  the  flourishing 
state  of  their  church  may  be  tolerably  estimated  by  consult- 
ing that  Epistle,  in  chapters  i,  I — 15 ;  xv,  23 ;  and  xvi. 

From  the  indispensable  daily  intercourse  between  the  Im- 
perial metropolis  and  Britain,  Christianity  must  have  been 
heard  of  by  our  countrymen;  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that,  besides  those  who  had  been  carried  prisoners  to 
Rome,  many  would  go  to  negociate  their  affairs  at  the  Impe- 
rial court ;  and  some  who  came  to  occupy  civil  or  military 
posts  in  the  island,  or  to  transact  mercantile  business,  would 
surely  know  and  feel  some  interest  in  the  Christian  religion. 
Still  more  probable  does  this  appear,  when  we  recollect  that 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  had  published  a  decree,  commanding 
"all  Jews"  "to  depart  from  Rome."  Acts  xviii,  2.  This 
happened  A.  D.  53,  the  year  before  the  death  of  Claudius. 
The  Christian  Jews  were  consequently  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  at  Co- 
rinth ;  and  some  would  probably  carry  the  Gospel  to  Britain. 

Circumstances  connected  with  Aulus  Plautius,   the  first 

C 
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Homan  governor  in  Britain,  seem  to  favour  the  opinion  of  tiie 
early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  country.  TkaX 
nobleman  had  for  his  wife,  Pomponia  Grsecina^  who  \$  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  decided  Christian.  Tacitus,  a  Eonjaiii 
historian  of  that  age,  says,  *'  Pomponia  Graecina,  an  i{lj|iS9. 
trious  lady,  married  to  Plautius,  who  was  honoured  vFjtl^  api 
ovation  or  lesser  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Britdn,  was  acr 
cused  of  having  a  strange  and  foreign  superstition ;  and  h^ 
trial  was  committed  to  her  husband.  He,  according  to  an-^ 
cient  custom,  convened  her  whole  family  and  relations ;  aucj^ 
having  in  their  presence  tried  her  for  her  life  and  fame,  pro-  . 
nounced  her  innocent  of  any  thing  immoral.  Pomponia  lived 
many  years  after  this  trial,  but  always  led  a  gloomy,  nielap- 
choly  kind  of  life  *." 

The  exemplary  innocence  of  Pomponia,  and  her  abandon- 
ing the  licentiousness  and  idolatries  of  the  Imperial  <?oiutt 
are  characterized  jlist  as  we  might  expect  from  a  proud  and 
philosophic  pagan  historian.  But  if  this  illustrious  lady,  w^re 
a  Christian,  and  accompanied  her  husband  during  his  reiir. 
dence  in  Britain,  from  A.  D.  43  to  47,  she  might  be  one  <rf  ib<^  - 
first  who  introduced  the  Gospel,  and  prepared  the  me^Mia  ftkr  \ 
some  faithful  preachers  of  Christ. 

Several  of  the  family  of  Caractacus  are  said  to  have  emr  /- 
braced  the  Gospel  at  Rome ;  among  whom,  according  to  t)ie 
Welch  Triads,  was  Bran,  his  father,  who  had  been  carried  ' 
with  him  into  captivity.    On  this  account.  Bran  was  celih 
brated  as  ''one  of  the  three  blessed  sovereigns ;'*  and  his Ar* 
mily  as  *'  one  of  the  three  blessed  lineages  of  Britain," 

Caractacus  was  accompanied,  on  his  return  to  Britain,  by  i 
several  Christian  preachers,  of  whom.  Hid  is  supposed  tp.-^. 
have  been  a  Jewish  believer;  and  two  others  are  thought  to.  ^ 
have  been  Gentiles,  whose  names  were  Cyndav  and  Arwystji^  c 
Great  success  is  said  to  have  attended  their  evangelicid.iQr-v  ^ 
nisjtry ;  and  many,  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  in  the  southern'  s 
pajrts  of  Britain,  especially  in  Wales,  became  disciptes  of,'; 
Jesus  Christ. 

Claudia,  a  Christian  lady,  enrolled  in  the  inspired  recfird^j 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  mi>.  xiii,  cap.  32. 
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t)y  tbe  Apostle  P^al>  2  Tim.  iv,  21,  is  thontfht  to  hare  been  a 
daufifbter  of  Caractacos,  left  behind  at  Rome ;  she  baying  been 
nMrried  to  ft  person  of  senatorial  dignity.  A  learned  anti- 
^(lafy  thinks,  that  Claudia  was  bom  at  Rome,  and  so  named 
ty  her  &ther,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Martial, 
;a  lidman  poet  of  that  age,  celebrated  her  as  an  accomplished 
fiMtash  lady,  married  to  Pudens,  ¥rho  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  person  whom  the  Apostle  mentions  by  name  with  Claudia. 
Martial's  lines  have  been  thus  translated. 

"  From  paiated  Britons,  how  was  Claudia  born ! 
The  fair  barbarian,  how  do  arts  adorn  ! 


Of  nations  diverse.  Nature  joy*d  to  blend 

A  form,  that  Rome  and  Athens  might  contend ! 


ft 


Writers  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove,  that  Britidn  was 
lionoured  with  the  presence  and  labours  of  some  of  Che 
Apostles  of  Christ.  Traditions,  the  most  extravagant  and  ab- 
«u)rd»  have,  been  handed  down  to  our  times  respectiftg  thb 
apostles  James,  Simon  Zelotes,  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  having  preached  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  These  do 
not  claim  particular  notice  in  this  place.  Britain  is,  however, 
with  some,  show  of  reason  believed  to  have  been  honoured 
mxk  a  missionary  visit  from  the  great  ''  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles.'' Ancient  and  respectable  tradition  exists,  declaring 
that  our  island  was  visited  by  Paul ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  he  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  in  the 
spHag  of  A..D.  63,  between  which,  and  the  period  of  his 
death,  A.  D.  6b.,  or  according  to  some  A.  D.  67,  he  might  take 
hb  lotig  purposed  'f  journey  into  Spain,"  as  he  mentiodi, 
chap.  XV,  24^-28 ;  while  in  the  west,  as  there  is  much  reason 
to.  believe  he  had  made  that  journey,  he  might  easily  pass  over 
the  channel  into  Britain. 

Dr. Henry  remarks,  in  which  we  may  fully  concur,  "In  a 
word,  though  it  would  be  rash  and  unwarrantable  in  a  modern 
writer  to  affirm  positively  that  the  apostle  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Britain,  yet  it  is  certainly  no  presumption  to  affirm, 
that  if  any  of  the  apostles  preached  in  this  island,  it  was  most 
probably  the  apostle  Paul  *.*' 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i. 
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•  Several  more  recent  writers  have  presumed  to  pronounce 
their  judgment  in  the  affirmative ;  supposing  the  evidence  sa- 
tisfactory, that  our  island  was  visited  by  the  great  "  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  *."  However  this  may  be  in  fact,  it  will  be 
wise  and  profitable  for  every  reader  to  embrace  cordially  the 
divine  instructions  of  that  extraordinary  teacher  of  salvation ; 
and  with  him  to  ''press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  tke 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  f." 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  BRITAIN  TO  THE  CONVERSION  OF  LUCIUS*  A.D.  164* 

Progress  of  Christianity  in  Britain— Extinction  of  Dmidism  —  Tradition  conceraiair 
King  Lucius  —  Tiie  Story  improved  by  Jeffrey  of  Monmootb  —  Probable  aceout 
of  Lucius — Account  of  the  First  C iuircli,  by  Dr.  Soothey. 

Christianity^  having  been  introduced  into  Britain  durinf^ 
the  apostolic  age,  continued  to  diffuse  its  saving  light  from 
one  native  tribe  to  another,  until  they  were  all  in  some  de- 
gree enlightened.  As  the  Roman  arms  made  progress  tfaroagb* 
out  the  land,  they  became  the  undesigned  means  of  furtheriiii^ 
the  Gospel.  For,  reducing  all  the  nations  of  South  BritaiB 
under  their  government,  and  establishing  free  intercourse 
throughout  the  country,  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Gospel.  ^  ' 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  commander  in  Britain  during  the  reifM 
of  Nero,  perceiving  that  the  resentment  of  the  native  tribes 
was  inflamed  by  the  Druids,  resolved  on  their  exterminatioB. 
Their  strongest  place  of  security  was  the  isle  of  Anglesey, 
then  called  Mono,  to  which  Paulinus  led  his  terrible  legions, 
and  ravaged  the  consecrated  island  with  fire  and  sword.  Many 
of  the  infuriated  Druids  and  Druidesses  were  taken  captive, 
and  sacrificed  by  the  conquerors  upon  the  altars  which  had 
been  kindled  for  sacrificing  the  Roman  prisoners,  whose 
leaders  the  priests  vainly  hoped  to  overcome. 

*  Bishop  Burgess  on  The  Seven  Epochs  of  the  Ancient  Britiak 
Church,  p.  7 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary,  fragments  dcvii,  dcviii. 
t  PhiL  iii,  14. 
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DraidUni  b«in^  thus  overthrown,  if  not  quite  exterminated, 
in  B^aini  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progrettof 
Chmtifinity  was  removed ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
its  Influence  prevailed  extensively,  though  we  have  no  parti- 
ealar  account  of  its  divine  triumphs.  The  most  popular  re- 
coid  we  have  is  that  of  the  conversion  of  King  Luciot :  but 
the  jelations  respecting  him  are  so  contradictory  and  absurd, 
that  his  story  is  rejected  by  every  judicious  writer,  as  almost 
•hoi^ethera  monkish  fable.*  That  our  readers  may  form  an 
Men  of  the  extravagance  of  this  tradition,  we  shall  give  it  in 
a  brief  form. 

:  Nennius,  in  the  ievenih  century,  the  most  ancient  British 
historian  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  says,  "  In  the  year  164 
from  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  Lucius,  monarch  of  Bn- 
tain,  with  all  the  other  petty  kings  of  Britain,  received  bap- 
tism, from  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  by 
the  R4Mnan  pope  Evaristus  *.''  But  to  say  that  Lucius  was 
monansk  of  Britain,  with  many  petty  kings  dependent  on 
him,  while  the  Romans  held  most  of  the  country,  is  absurd : 
much  more  so,  that  the  Roman  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelins 
Antoninus  and  his  successor  Lucius  Verus,  who  were  pagans 
and  persecutors,  should  send  a  deputation  of  Christian  mis* 
sionaries  to  convert  and  baptize  the  Britons. 

This  story  became  so  embellished  by  the  monkish  fictions, 
that  in  the  twelfth  century,  five  hundred  years  after  Nennius, 
Jeffi'ey,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Monmouth,  says,  **  Lucius 
imitated  all  the  acts  of  goodness  seen  in  his  father  Coilus, 
aiM  above  all,  sent  letters  to  Pope  Eleutherius,  desiring  to  be 
instructed  in.  the  Christian  religion.  That  holy  pope  sent  to 
fa^m  two  religious  doctors,  Faganus  and  Duvanus,  who,  after 
having  preached  the  iDcamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  admi- 
nistered to  him  baptism,  and  made  him  a  proselyte  of  the 
Christian  faith.  People  from  all  countries  assembling,  fol- 
lowed the  king^s  example,  and  being  washed  in  the  same  holy 
laver,  were  made  partakers  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
holy  doctors  almost  extinguished  paganism  in  the  whole  land ; 
dedicated  the  temples  that  had  been  founded  in  honour  of 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap.  ii. 
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many  gods,  to  the  one  only  God  and  hit  saints^  and  filled 
them  with  congregations  of  Christians.  There  were  then  in 
Britain  eight  and  twenty  flamens  (head  priests),  as  also  ^iree 
archflamens,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  other  judges  and  en- 
thusiasts were  subject.  These  they  delivered  from  idolatry, 
and  where  they  were  flamens  made  them  bUhopi,  where  «r«A>- 
fiamens  archbishops.  The  seats  of  the  arehftamens  were  at  the 
three  noblest  cities,  viz,  York,  London,  and  Gaerkon  u|H>n 
Usk,  in  GlaoKirganshire.  Under  these  three,  now  piif)B(ed 
from  superstition,  were  made  subject  twenty-eight  bishops', 
\^dth  their  dioceses."  To  complete  this  account  Jeffrey  adds, 
**  The  glorious  king,  rejoicing  at  the  great  progress  the  true 
religion  had  made  in  his  kingdom,  granted,  thiat  the  potset- 
«ions  and  territories  formerly  belonging  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  should  now  be  converted  to  a  better  use,  and  appro- 
priated to  Christian  churches.  And  because  greater  honour 
was  due  to  them  than  to  the  others,  he  made  large  additions 
of  lands  and  mansion  houses,  and  all  manner  of  privilegseB." 
He  further  addd,  that  ''  Lucius  departed  this  life  in  the  city 
of  Gloucester,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  cathedral 
church,  in  the  156th  year  after  our  Lord's  incarnation.'^ 

Though  this  story  is  believed  by  Roman  Catholics*  and 
much  of  it  by  many  Protestants,  yet,  as  Dr.  Henry,  in  his 
History  of  England,  remarks,  "  Every  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  state  of  Britain  at  that  time,  must  know  that  it 
contains  as  many  falsehoods  and  impossibilities  as  sen- 
tences *." 

Gildas,  a  zealous  Christian  monk  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
most  ancient  of  our  historians,  gives  no  hint  concerning  Lu- 
cius. The  whole  account  is  evidently  the  manufacture  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Papacy,  to  promote  that  usurpation.  Arch- 
bishop Usher  remarks,  on  this  absurd  tradition,  "There  are 
not  wanting  those  who  say,  that  this  British  Lucius  wccT^bap- 
tized  by  Timothy,  the  disciple  of  Paulf.'* 

Twenty-three  different  dates  are  given  for  the  conversion 
of  Lucius ;  from  which  it  is  concluded,  that  as  there  are  so 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  BritaiD,  book  i,  chap.  ii. 
t  Anti^itates,  chap,  iii,  p.  17. 
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many  allttsiona  to  that  affair,  we  cannot  reject  it  altopfether. 
It  seems  kighly  probable^  that  a  petty  prince,  named  lAichity 
about  the  midiUe  of  the  second  century,  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  retain  a  shadow  of  authority  in  his  country :  that 
this  British  chieftain  embraced  Christianity,  and  used  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  others  to  yield  to  its  gentle  claims :  that  for 
this  purpose  he  might  possibly  seek  spiritual  adrice  from 
Eleutherius,  at  that  time  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  and  place  under  his  instruction  some  British  con?erts, 
to  be  employed  as  Home  Missionaries  in  their  own  country. 
No  military  or  political  agitation  attending  all  this,  the  Ro- 
mans might  not  interfere  to  prevent. the  accomplishment  of 
the  desires  of  Lucius ;  and  Christianity,  by  this  means,  would 
make  silent  progress  throughout  the  island.  Many  of  all 
classes  would  be  baptized,  the  rude  pagan  temples  would  be 
converted  into  Christian  sanctuaries,  and  numerous  congre- 
gations might  be  gathered,  listening  to  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  of  salvation,  and  worshipping  God  by  faith  in  Jesut 
Christ  ♦. 

Dr.  Southey,  who  is  generally  inclined  to  magnify  the  cle- 
rical order,  speaking  of  this  period,  and  of  the  "doubtful 
legends "  concerning  Lucius,  remarks,  "  It  is  said  that  the 
first  church  was  erected  at  Glastonbury;  and  this  tradition 
may  seem  to  deserve  credit,  because  it  was  not  contradicted 
in  those  ages,  when  other  churches  would  have  found  it  pro- 
fitable to  advance  a  similar  pretension.  The  building  is  de- 
scribed as  a  rude  structure  of  wicker-work,  tike  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  in  those  days,  and  differing- from  them  only  in  its 
dimensions,  which  were  threescore  feet  in  length,  sind  twenty^ 
six  in  breadth.  An  abbey  was  afterwards  erected  there,  one 
of  the  finest  of  those  edifices,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  the  many  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  itf." 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  popish  legends  concerning 
those  times  afford  but  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  true  number 

*  Taylor's  Calmet,  frag,  dcviii. 

t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  chap,  ii,  p.  13;  StiUingfleet't  Originet 
Sacrs,  chap,  i,  p.  11. 
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aad  character  of  the  British  Christians,  there  seems  reMon 
t#  beliete,  that  in  the  *'  churches  of  wattles/'  which,  if  aiy 
reader  pleases,  he  may  denominate  cathedrals,  there  were 
many  who  ''helieved  to  the  saviD^  of  their  souls''-^ who 
werj^  tai^fht  by  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  by  the  Word  of  God, 
and  who  lived  to  ''  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  SayioBr  in 
all  ikinf^," 


CHAPTER  VI, 

C0M8TITUTI0N   AND  DOCTRINE    OF    THE   PRIBiTTlVB   CHRI8T1AK   CBUReBZ! 

IN  BRITAIN. 

Importance  of  the  subject — Mosheim's  testimony— Worship — Readiof— Singing-' 
Preaching-^  Prayer — Baptism — The  Lord's  Sapper. 

British  Ecclesiastical  History  will  be  thought  to  reqBin 
more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the  constitution  of  the  priinl 
tive  churches  in  this  country,  and  of  the  mode  of  pabHi 
worship  observed  iu  them.'  This  is  rendered  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  young  reader;  not  only  b] 
the  consideration  of  the  statements  of  ancient  moidusi 
historians,  and  of  some  in  our  times ;  but  especialh 
by  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  Catholics  aB( 
Protestants,  and  between  the  iwo  national  churches  of  £iH|f 
land  and  of  Scotland,  and  the  numerous  Dissenters  ii 
Britain. 

"  It  is  natural  to  inquire,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  **  in  wha 
manner  the  clergy  were  maintained,  churches  built,  and  th 
other  expenses  of  religion  defrayed,  in  the  ancient  Britis] 
church,  as  well  as  in  other  primitive  churches,  in  the  firs 
centuries,  when  they  received  no  favour,  protection,  or  sup 
port  from  the  state.  The  apostles,  their  fellow-labour^n 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  immediate  successors,  were  sup 
ported  partly  by  the  work  of  their  ovm  hands,  and  partly  b 
the  grateful  contributions  of  the  faithful.  In  these  prim: 
tive  times,  when  a  competent  number  of  persons  were  cou 
verted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  any  place,  sufficient  t 
constitute  a  decent  congregation,  they  formed  themselves  int 
a  church,  or  religious  society;  and  every  member  of  th' 
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society  contributed^  accordinj^  to  his  abilities,  to  the  maiii- 
tenance  of  those  who  ministered  in  holy  things,  to  the 
support  of  the  poor,  and  to  all  other  necessary  charges.  The 
contributions  for  these  purposes  were  commonly  made  in 
their  religious  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  apostolic  direction.  Many  of  the  primiti?e  Chris- 
tians,  full  of  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  their  religion^  did  not 
content  themselves  with  giving  their  share  to  these  stated 
contributions  for  those  pious  uses,  but  bestowed  houses, 
gardens,  and  even  lands  upon  the  church,  or  left  them  to  it 
by  their  last  will.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Christians  of 
Britain,  in  this  early  period  (the  third  century),  were  either 
not  very  liberal  to  their  clergy,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
not  very  rich*." 

Dr.  Mosheim's  testimony  concerning  the  ecclesiastical 
system  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  and  second  centuries, 
will  be  found  in  accordance  with  those  statements  of 
Dr.  Henry,  and  with  the  intimations  of  the  New  Testament. 
That  learned  historian  says,  "In  those  early  times,  every 
Christian  church  consisted  of  the  people,  their  leaders,  and 
the  deacons.  It  was  the  assembly  of  the  people  which  chose 
their  own  rulers  and*  teachers,  or  received  them  by  a  free  and 
authoritative  consent,  when  recommended  by  others.  Every 
Christian  assembly  was  a  little  state  governed  by  its  own  laws, 
which  were  either  enacted,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the 
society.  Whoever  acknowledged  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  was  immediately  baptized,  and  received  into  the  church. 
One  bishop  presided  over  each  Christian  assembly,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  people. — ^There 
reigned  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church,  how- 
ever distinguished  they  were  by  worldly  rank  and  title,  not 
only  an  amiable  harmony,  but  also  a  perfect  equality f." 

"Let  none,  however,  confound  the  bishops  of  this  primi- 
tive and  golden  period  of  the  church  with  those  of  whom  we 
read  in  the  following  ages. — A  bishop,  during  the  first  and 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i.  chap.  ii. 
t  Ecclesiastical  History,  yoK  i,  p.  99, 100. 
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isecood  century,  was  a  person  who  had  the  care  of  onfe 
Christian  aasembiy,  which,  at  that  time,  was,  generally 
speaking,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a  private  honis^ — 
The  churches  in  those  early  times  were  entirely  indepen- 
dent ;  none  of  them  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  but 
each  one  governed  by  its  own  rulers  and  its  owb  laws^." 

Public  Wobship  was  conducted  among  the  primitive 
Christians  with  great  simplicity.  When  not  pteveiltftd  by 
persecution,  they  held  their  principal  religious  meeting  tin 
the  Lord's  day.  Reading  the  Scriptures  formed  a  cMtf 
part  of  the  service:  and  one  of  the  lessons  was  generally 
expounded  by  the  brshdp,  who  applied  the  doctrines  of  it  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  the  exercise 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  hope  of  glory,  and  to  a  continuance  in 
the  practice  of  every  virtue.  The  service  was  generally  closed 
trith  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Tertnllian,  describing  the  mode  of  public  worship  among 
the  Christians  of  the  second  century,  says,  **  In  our  public 
assemblies,  the  Scriptures  are  read,  psalms  are  sung,  sermons 
are  preached,  and  prayers  are  presented  f"    Their  sermons 
were  generally  an  hour  long.    Sometimes  laymen  preached ; 
"wheresoever  any   were    found   that  were  lit  among  the 
brethren,  the  holy  bishops  of  their  own  accord  asked  them 
to  preach  unto  the  people  J."  Prayef,  embracing  the  interests 
of  all  the  churches  and  of  mankind,  was  offered,  after  the 
sermon  to  the  congregation  was  ended.     "  They  all  rose  up 
and  offered  their  prayers  to  God,"  standing  being  the  usual 
posture  of  prayer,  especially  on  the  Lord's  day.    TertuUiati 
writes  on    this  point,    ''We  esteem    fasting  unlawful,    or 
to   worship    kneeling   on   the   Lord's    day,   in   which  pri- 
vilege we  rejoice  even  at  the  Passover,  and  to  Pentecost  §." 
Their  reason  for  this  Judgment  was,  the  complete  redemption 
by  Jesus  Christ,  requiring  them  to  rejoice  in  God  as  their 
covenant  Father.    They  usually  turned  towards  the  east  in 
prayer,  assigning  for  a  reason,  "  As  the  sun  that  arises  in 
the  east  penetrates  through  the  world  with  its  warm  and 

♦  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i,  p.  105, 106.  t  De  Aniroa,  c.iii,  630. 

t  Ensebitts,  book  yi,  cap.  19.  §  De  Corona  Militis,  p.  840. 
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illumiiiatuig  rays,  so  Christ  the  sun  of  righteonsness  woold 
arise  with  more  warmth  of  lif  ht,  and  pierce  farther  than  the 
material  sun,  even  into  the  depth  of  men's  hearts  and  minds.** 

£very  reader  will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  manner  of 
public  prayer  among  the  early  Christians ;  because  of  the 
diversity  of  mode  now  practised  in  Britain :  reading  /orm9  ^ 
pnxyer  prepared  for  daily  use,  being  the  custom  of  the 
church  of  England,  while  the  church  of  Scotland  and  the 
Dissenters  use  free  prayer,  according  to  circumstances* 
Lord  King  remarks  on  this  subject,  "They  had  no  fixed 
form  of  prayer  besides  the  Lord's  Prayer — the  words  or  ex- 
pressions of  their  prayers  were  not  imposed  or  prescribed, 
but  every  one  that  officiated,  delivered  himself  in  such  terms 
as  best  pleased  him,  and  varied  his  petitions  according  to  the 
present  circumstances  or  emergencies :  or,  if  it  be  more  ia- 
telligible,  that  the  primitive  Christians  had  no  stinted  liturgies, 
or  imposed  forms  of  prayer*."  Liturgies  originated  after 
the  patronage  of  Christianity  by  Constantine  the  Great,  when 
many  entered  the  ministry  who  were  incompetent  to  pray,  in 
the  churches ;  forms  of  prayer,  therefore,  were  necessary  for 
them  to  read.  Hence  Bingham,  a  learned  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary of  the  church  of  England,  acknowledges,  that,  ''  in. 
the  persecution  under  Dioclesian  and  his  associates,  though  a 
strict  inquiry  was  made  after  the  books  of  Scripture,  and 
other  things  belonging  to  the  church,  which  were  delivered 
up  by  the  Traditores,  to  be  burnt,  yet  we  never  read  of  any. 
Ritual  book  of  divine  service  delivered  up  among  them; 
which  is  an  argument  that  their  forms  of  worship  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacrament,  were  not  then  generally  com- 
mitted to  writing  t." 

Baptism  was  administered  to  adult  believers  on  their  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  Chirist,  and  to  their  infant  children,  when 
they  had  any.  This  rite  was  performed  in  various  way«^ 
by  immersion,  by  pouring,  and  by  sprinkling.  That  infants, 
were  baptized  universally,  is  admitted  by  the  unanimous  de- 
cision oisiaftp'Six  bishops,  in  a  synod  held  at  Carthage,  A.D. 

•  Constitution  of  the  Primitive  Church,  part  ii,  chap.  ii. 
t  Antiquities,  book  xiii,  chap,  v,  sec*  iii. 
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254.  The  qaestiuh  was  not  whether  infants  should  be  bap 
tized,  but  whether  it  was  more  proper  before  they  were  eigh 
days  old.  No  doubt  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  mind  o 
any  one  present,  as  to  the  propriety  or  the  universality  of  th( 
custom  ;  and  considering  the  age  of  many  of  these  pastors,  an( 
their  vicinity  to  Judea,  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  o 
the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  their  immediate  successors 
The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  after  the  usua 
service  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Those  only  who  were  persons  oi 
approved  piety  were  admitted  to  the  communion.  This  pari 
of  divine  worship  was  observed  generally  in  the  morning ; 
but  in  some  churches  in  the  evening.  Cyprian  remarks^ 
"  In  the  early  sacrifices  when  we  come  to  the  supper,  we 
»  offer  the  mingled  cup.  Christ  administered  it  in  the  evening, 
that  he  might  signify  the  evening  and  end  of  the  world,* 
but  we  celebrate  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  early  in  the 
morning  *.'' 

Justin  Martyr,  describing  the  commemoration  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  sermon,  says, 
**  Bread  and  wine  of  the  brethren,  and  a  cup  of  water  mingled 
is  presented  to  the  minister,  who  offers  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, to  which  the  people  say.  Amen.  The  elements  then 
having  been  distributed  by  the  deacoiis,  a  collection  was 
made  according  to  the  ability  of  every  one,  and  which  being 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  bishop,  from  this  fund  he  re- 
lieved orphans,  widows,  the  sick  and  distressed,  prisoners, 
travellers,  and  needy  strangers  f." 

Such  is  the  most  authentic  exhibition  of  the  Christian 
churches,  of  the  first  and  second,  and  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury ;  and,  with  inconsiderable  variations,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  such  was  the  form  of  Christianity  in  Britain. 
As  to  the  doctrines  held  by  those  early  professors  of  the 
gospel,  having  no  standard  besides  the  Scriptures,  just  in 
proportion  as  they  were  understood,  would  be  their  purity 
and  soundness  in  the  faith ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that,  generally,  the  doctrines  for  which  the  Protestant  mar- 
tyrs shed  their  blood  were  held  by  the  British  Christians. 

*  Epist.  63,  s^ct.  xii,  p.  1 17.  t  Apol.  ii. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CRRISTIAKITY    I7t    BRITAXN    TO   THB    OONVERSIOW     OP  CONtTANTINX    TBI 

GREAT,   A.».818. 

Chrifthulty trinnphi in  Biltaia— ^t. Attan,  the ilrit Britbh sMUtyr  IbrCbritC— 
Aiii|4iMniIiiS'— AarM.  JoliM*  and  Awjwnut,  ntrtyn^Dcfttb  flfCyHiilini— 
ContaotiM — Hit«MVtni(Ni— ChrlttiMi  praioMioR  boBiaied. 

CHRi8TiAinT7,  doubtless,  made  some  glorioms  triumphs  in 
Britain,  after  it8  partial  revival  in  thc(  time  of  Lucias,  A.  P. 
164.  For  TertulTian  in  Africa,  about  A.  D.  200,  had  beard  of 
its  prof^ess ;  and  be  spetks  of  it  as  baving^  extended  beyond 
tbe  limits  of  tbe  Roman  province,  into  those  parts  of  BriUln 
which  had  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of  that  victorioos 
people.  This  was  probably  accomplished  by  the  ministry  of 
some  of  the  provincial  Britons ;  who,  havin/|^  embraced  tbe 
gospel,  and  being  animated  with  tbe  g^ce  of  Christ,  laboured 
for  the  propagation  of  their  divine  religion,  and  communis 
cated  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  to  those  tribes  of  the 
Britons  who  used  their  own  language.  The  fact  Is  believed, 
though  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  how  far  the  light  of  the 
gospel  penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  respecting  tbe  parti- 
cular advancement  of  Christianity  in  Britdn,  until  the  close 
of  the  third  century,  when  the  tenth  general  persecution  of 
the  Chritrtians  arose  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  Many 
were  the  martyrs  of  Christ,  in  that  season  of  trial,  though 
we  cannot  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  separated 
from  the  disfigured  monkish  legends  in  which  they  are  re- 
corded. 

AiiBAK,  canonized  by  the  superstitious  papists  ^th  the 
title  of  "'Saint,''  from  whom  his  native  town  VenAamium, 
now  St.  Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire,  has  been  called,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  first  British  martyr  for  Christ;  a  few  brief 
notices,  therefore,  must  be  given  of  him.  In  his  youth, 
Alban  is  said  to  liave  undertaken  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
company  with  Amphibalus,  a  mon(k  of  Caerleon.  By  means 
of  his  instructions,  example,  and  prayers,  Alban  renoonced 
the  delusions  of  Paganism,  in  wluch  he  had  been  educated, 
and  embraced  Christianity.    He  served  seven  years  as  a 
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soldier,  in  tlie  army  of  Dioclesian,  the  emperor :  but  retam- 
in^  to  settle  in  his  native  place,  he  entertained  Amphibalos, 
when  driven  there  by  persecution.  His  enemies,  having  traced 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  gave  information  to  a  magistrate, 
who  sent  to  apprehend  the  Christian  preacher.  Alban  gene- 
rously put  on  the  hidry  cassock  of  his  guest,  and  delivered 
himself  to  the  officers,  vtrho  led  him  to  the  tribunal,  at  the 
time  of  the  superstitious  governor  offering  sacrifice  to  the 
demons,  by  whose  altar  he  was  standing*.  Then  bdng 
asked  his  name,  he  said,  **  My  parents  named  me  Alban :  and 
I  worship  the  only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all 
things.*'  Refusing  to  betray  his  pious  guest,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  his  father  in  the  gospel,  or  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
Roman  gods,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  Alban  was 
first  scourged,  and  then  led  out  to  execution^  as  is  said,  on 
the  spot  where  the  Abbey  now  stands,  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  and  called  after  the  name  of  this 
proto-martyr  of  the  Britons.  Tradition  also  says,  that  the 
soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  put  him  to  death,  was  so 
affected  by  the  pious  resignation  and  holy  magnanimity  of 
the  virtuous  Alban,  that  he  chose  rather  to  die  with  him  than 
to  be  his  executioner. 

Ampbibalus,  however,  was  soon  discovered,  and  made  to 
glorify  his  divine  Lord,  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood  for  the 
gospel,  being  first  erabowelled  and  then  stoned.  The  predse 
year  in  which  these  things  occurred  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. Dioclesian  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  A.  D. 
284,  and  laid  aside  the  imperial  purple  A.  D.  305.  Some  think 
that  the  persecution  under  him  raged  but  the  last  two  years 
in  Britain,  though  it  continued  nine  years  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  empire;  yet  Bede,  and  most  of  our  old  historians^ 
place  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  A.  D,286. 

Wales  seems  to  have  contained  some  flourishing  Christian 
churches ;  for  Aaron  and  Julius,  two  substantial  citizens  of 
Caerleon,  besides  Angulius  of  London,  and  many  others,  both 
men  and  women,  suffered  at  the  same  period  for  the  sake  of 
Christ;  but  most  of  their  names  have  perished  from  the  re* 

_    *  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  vii. 
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cords  in  oar  old  chroniclei}.  Dr.  Fuller,  a  churcli  hutorian, 
has  beantifally  remarked  concerning  them,  "  It  was  sapersd- 
tion  in  the  Athenians  to  build  an  altai'  to  the  unknown  God ; 
but  it  would  be  piety  in  us  to  erect  a  monument  in  memorial 
of  those  unknown  martyrs,  whose  names  are  lost.  The  best 
is,  God's  calendar  is  more  complete  than  man's  best  mar- 
tjrrologies :  and  their  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life, 
who  on  earth  are  wholly  forgotten*." 

Divine  providence,  in  mercy,  soon  put  a  period  to  these 
bloody  persecutions,  and  the  church  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
of  tranquillity.  Christianity  in  Britain  henceforward  received 
imperial  protection.  Gonstantine  the  Great,  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  professed  Christianity,  is,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  in 
his  *'  Royal  Genealogies,"  made,  not  only  a  native  of  Britain, 
but  the  son  of  a  British  princess,  as  he  calls  Helena !  Gibbon 
supposes  thai  he  was  born  A.D.  274,  at  Naissus,  in  Daciaf; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  his  father,  Constantius  Chloms,  was  at 
York,  when,  upon  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian,  A  .D.  305,  he 
shared  the  Roman  empire  with  Galerius  Maximus ;  and  that 
he  died  at  York,  A.  D.  306,  having  first  caused  his  son  Con- 
stantine  to  be  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  emperor,  both 
by  the  army  and  by  the  Britons  %, 

That  humane  and  inteUigent  prince  expressed,  in  his  last 
moments,  his  desire  that  his  son  Constantine  should  succeed 
him  in  his  imperial  dignity,  especially  as  his  filial  affection 
for  his  mother  Helena  had  been  most  exemplary.  Constan. 
tins  himself  had  steadily  opposed  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the 
times ;  and  in  reply  to  some  courtiers,  who  urged  him  to 
dismiss  from  his  service  those  who  would  not  abandon  their 
profession  of  Christianity,  he  nobly  declared,  that,  **  it  coald 
not  be  expected  of  those  who  had  forsaken  their  God,  that 
they  would  prove  faithful  to  their  prince."  Constantius  is 
said  to  have  commended  the  Christians  to  the  protection  of 
his  son  Constantine  with  his  expiring  breath.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  therefore,  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity  ; 

*  Fuller's  Church  History,  book  i,  page  20. 
t  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii,  page  52. 

t  Henry  of  Huntingdon  speaks  of  Helena  as  the  daughter  of  Coel, 
king  of  Colche8ter«--ColUer's  Church  Historyi  book  i,  page  25. 
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especially  if  it  be  correct,  as  tradition  states,  that  its  priBcqJtf 
and  temperwere  recommended  by  his  pious  mothw  Helena! 

Constantine    appears    to   have   hesitated  at  thii  period| 
whether  he  should  or  not  avow  his  belief  in  the  Christisa  re* 
ligion ;  but  in  marching  with  his  army  into  Italy  he  becsae 
decided,  and  made  his  profession  public.    It  is  siud,  that 
seeing  the  Christians  increase  among  all  ranks,  and  knowiiiig 
their  excellent  principles  from  their  virtuous  conduct,  he 
retired  to  a  place  of  solitude ;  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the 
consequences  of  the  expected  battle  with  his  rival  MaxentiWi 
he  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  whom  the  ChrisdaM 
worshipped,  when  he  beheld  in  the  heavens  the  vision  of  a 
cross,  with  this  inscription  in  Greek — ''Bt  this  Conquie." 
His  pagan  priests  interpreted  it  as  an  ill  omen ;  but  tht 
Christians  were  encouraged  on  hearing  of  the  apparition,  and 
some  of  them  suggested  the  propriety  of  having  a  standard 
made  with  that  significant  inscription.    Constantine  saw  ths 
seasonable  policy  of  the  measure,  and  acted  upon  the  sugges- 
tion :  a  splendid  banner  was  prepared,  and  emblazoned  with 
that  motto :  he  marched  against  Maxentius,  defeated  his  su- 
perior army,  and  entered  imperial  Rome  as  its  sole  and  abso* 
lute  master. 

Constantine,  at  his  triumph,  rejected  the  homage  and  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude ;  pointing  them  to  his  new  military 
standard,  as  representing  that  invisible  power,  by  which  Ini 
victory  had  been  gained.  And  when  his  own  statue  was 
afterwards  erected  in  the  Capitol,  he  caused  an  emblematical 
representation  of  the  Cros^  to  be  introduced,  having  upon  it 
this  inscription  : — "Br  this  victorious  Cboss,  Constan* 

TINE  HAS  DJELIYKRED  ROMB  FROM  TTKANNT,  AND  RBBTOUBD 
TO  THE  SENATE  AND  PEOPLE  THEIR  ANCIENT  GLORT.*' 

Whether  Constantine  ever  became  a  sincere  servant  of  God^ 
has  been  doubted  by  the  most  judicious  divines.  But  he 
continued  a  zealous  professor  of  Christianity;  so  that  the 
profession  of  the  Gospel  was  not  only  made  safe  by  effectual 
imperial  protection,  but  universally  honoured ;  and  its  forms 
of  public  worship  were  distinguished,  especially  in  the  larger 
cities,  with  all  possible  dignity  and  splendour.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  became  surprisingly  lavish  la  her 
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€ontribnt!on8  to  honour  the  name  of  Christ ;  AAd  though  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  her  acts  of  liberality  towards 
Britain^  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  land  of  her  nativity,  she 
IS  celebrated  as  having  taken  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land ; 
where  she  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  true  cross  of  Christ, 
and  to  have  built  a  sumptuous  edifice  over  the  supposed  site 
of  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  VIll. 

CBEIVrUMlTY  IH    BBITAIM,    FROM  TBS  CONVERSION  OF  COVSTANTINL, 
A.  D.  313>  TO  TBB  ARRIVAL  OF  TU£  8AX0NS|   A.  D.  449. 

Ooiutautifle  patroniMt  CbrisUantty  in  Britain  — Hierarchy— Its  nurloot  Mluisten 
—  Nevr  Ceremonies  in  this  age — iHlgrims  from  Britain — Corruption  of  Doc- 
trine —  PelagUuiism  —  Gcrraaniai  and  Lupus  oppose  f I— Labours  of  Germauun  — 
8t.  Patrielc  —  In?asioB  of  the  Saxons. 

CoNSTANTiNB  the  Great  publicly  professing  Christianity, 
A.D.  did,  multitudes  were  induced  to  follow  the  imperial 
example.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  became  more  zea« 
lously  active  in  prosecuting  their  labours,  and  numbers,  espe- 
cially  among  the  Britons,  are  said  to  have  been  led  to  embrace 
the  faith  of  Christ.  Dr. Fuller  remarks,  "Whereas  formerly 
Christians,  for  the  peace  they  possessed,  were  only  tenants  at 
will  to  the  present  emperor's  goodness,  this  Constantine  passed 
as  a  peaceable  estate  to  the  Christians  and  their  heirs,  or 
rather  to  the  immortal  corporation  of  God's  church,  making 
their  happiness  hereditary  by  those  good  laws  which  he 
enacted*."  Even  before  Constantine  left  Britain,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  kindhess  to  the  Christians,  and  showed  them 
more  favour  than  his  father  had  done,  though  he  had  been 
tolerant.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the 
new  emperor,  the  British  Christians  came  out  of  their  lurking- 
places,  and  built  their  sacred  edifices  which  had  been  de- 
molished, and  observed  their  holy  solemnities  with  joyful 
hearts. 

Imperial  favour  shining  upon  the  ministers  of  Clirist,  wealth 
and  honours  were  largely  heaped  upon  them.    A  profession 

*  Chatch  Historyi  book  i,  p.  21. 
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of  Chrutianity  beio|^  new  the  primcipal  path  to  preferment, 
persons  of  rank  sought  its  dignities  and  emolnments ;  and  a 
Uerarcky  was  framed,  c^orresponding  with  the  civil  gaveoi- 
ment,  and  eonsisting  of  many  orders  of  ministers  onkaown  to 
the  former  ages  of  the  •church.  Thus  tibie  divine  instUatiom^of 
the  New  Tettaoftent  were  perverted*  How  far  these  new  £Drmi 
were  established  in  Britain,  it  is  found  ii^posaible  to  aMer» 
tain.  A  similarity,  if  not  an  exact  uniformity,  would  natu- 
rally be  attempted ;  especially  as  those  who  had  attained  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  churches  declined  from  an  adhe- 
rence  to  the  Scriptures,  and  from  spirituality  of  mind,  be- 
coming ambitious  of  distinction  by  great  names.  The  in- 
settled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of 
the  British  churches,  would  necessarily  prevent  the  establish' 
ment  among  them  of  the  same  ecclesiastical  ranks  and  orders: 
yet  we  find  at  the  synod  or  council  of  Aries,  in  Craol,  A.D. 
314,  three  bishops,  from  the  three  provinces  in  Britain— 
Eborius  of  York,  Restitus  of  London,  and  Adelfius  of  Lin- 
coln; besides  Sacerdos,  a  presbyter,  aadkArmlnius,  a  dea- 
con *. 

This  uynod  consisted  of  thirty- three  bishops,  and  a  smalltt 
number  of  presbyters  and  deacons ;  but  its  twenty-4wo  canom 
contain  Jio  resolution  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  peopk 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  or  the  peculiariUes  of  evangelici] 
truth ;  but  solely  to  clerical  dignities  and  rights,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  ceremonies  f. 

Concerning  the  advancing  state  of  Christianity  generally, 
especially  in  relation  to  wealth  and  ceremonies,  .Dr.:HQniy  re 
marks, — "  While  the  churches  of  Christ  were  obnoxious  tc 
the  civil  power,  and  every  moment  in  danger  of  perseeution, 
they; performed  the  rites  of  their  religious  worship  with  mud 
privacy  and  little  pomp.  This  was  most  agreeable  to  the.pur< 
and  spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  worship,  and  most  con 
ducive  tp  real  piety.  But  after  they  came  to  enjoy  security 
wealth,  and  royal  favour,  they  began  to  embellish  their  wor 
ship  with  many  new-invented  ceremonies,  and  even  adopter 
some  of  the  P^gan  rites  and  practices  with  little  alteration 

*  Spelman,  p.  42.  t  Ibid*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  27. 
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Qre»l  jonvbecB  of  magBiAecot  ehurchei  wen  bnilt,  awl 
adorned  with  the  pictures  of  saints  and  mart/rs^  in  Imitatiopi 
of  Ihe  Heathen  temples :  the  Christian  dergy  officiated  in  a 
yariety  of  hahiU»  not  much  unlike  those  of  the  P^^n  priests ; 
fasts»  festirals,  and  holidays,  were  multiplied ;  and^  in  one 
word,  an  oa tentatious  and  mechanical  worship,  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  in  its  outward  appearance  from  that  of  their 
Heathen  neighbours,  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  pure  and 
rational  de? otion.  The  Christian  clergy  were  betrayed  into 
this  criminal  and  fatal  imitation  of  their  Pagan  predecessors, 
partly  by  their  vanity  and  love  of  pomp,  and  partly  by  their 
hopes  of  thereby  facilitating  the  conversion  of  the  heathens. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  fbrma  of 
religious  worship  in  the  Christian  church  at  this  time,  and  al- 
most every  particular  church  had  something  peculiar  in  its 
way  of  worship.  The  Britbh  churches  differed  considesably 
from  those  of  (jaul,  and  still  more  from  those  of  Italy,  in 
their  public  service,  and  had  not  as  yet  departed  so  fiu*  from 
the  genuine  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The  British  Christians, 
however,  of  this  age  did  not  want  their  share  of  supentition, 
of  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  example.  About  this 
time  it  began  to  be  imagined  that  there  was  much  sanctity  in 
some  particular  places,  and  much  merit  in  visiting  them. 
The  places  which  were  esteemed  most  sacred,  and  were  most 
visited,  were  those  about  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  our  Saviour's  actions  and  sufferings.  To  these  holy 
places  prodigious  numben  of  pilgrims  crowded  from  all  parts 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  particularly  from  Britain.  'Thpugh 
the  Britons,'  says  Jerome,  '  are  separated  from  our  world  by 
the  intervening  ocean,  yet  such  of  them  as  have  made  any 
great  progress  in  religion,  leaving  the  distant  regions  of  the 
West,  visit  those  sacred  places  at  Jerusalem,  which  are  known 
to  them  only  by  fame,  and  the  relations  of  Holy  Scripture.' 
N^y,  some  of  these  deluded  and  superstitious  vagabonds,  who 
had  more  strength  or  more  zeal  than  others,  went  as  f ar  fw 
Syria  to  see  the  famous  self-tormentor,  Simeon  Stylites,  who 
lived  fifty-six  years  on  the  top  of  a  high  pillar.  '  Many 
people  came  to  see  him,'  says  Theodoret,  his  historian, '  from 
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the  most  remote  cofnen  of  the  Wiest,  particnlariy  from  Spdn'^ 
Gaul,  and  Britain  •.' " 

Corruption  in  every  form^  both  of  doctrine  and  worabi^, 
increased  amon^  the  Christians  from  the  period  of  their  te6lt^ 
siastical  union  with  the  state  under  Constantine.    CeremDikteft 
superseded  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  serrices  of  tibie  sno^ 
tuary ;  and  men  of  speculative  or  worldly  minds  «vere  prpi 
moted  as  ministers  of  Christ.    Arlus,  a  presbyter  of  Alejnik- 
dria,  at  this  time  began  to  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Son&.ol 
God;  asserting,  that  he  was  only  a  creature  in  his.pre^ 
existent  glory.    His  opinions  spread,  with  a  worse  than  ptfi^ 
tileutial  influence,  through  a  great  part  of  Christendom ;  ttjjL 
as  Bedef  affirms,  the  British  churches  were  infected  with  ttt^ 
Arian  heresy.    Some  suppose  that  bishops  from  BriUdn  weH 
present  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  Asia  Minor,  A.  D.  326,  iiir 
which  that  system  of  doctrine  was  considered  and  condemndK 
However  this  may  be,  Pelagianism  prevailed  in  Britdn.    f£ 
lagius,  the  Latin  form  of  Ms  native  name  Morgan^  waa  boflll/ 
November  13,  354,  on  the  same  day  as  his  great  antagonbd^ 
St.  Augustine ;  having  been  educated  at  the  celebrated  mid^.i 
nastery  at  Bangor,  near  Chester,  to  the  government  of  w 
he  was  promoted  in  404.    His  fune  reached  St.  Jerome 
St.  Augustine,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  esteemed,  as  a 
of  great  worth  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  until  they 
vered  his  departure  from  the  Gospel.    The -most  impo: 
peculiarities  of  his  doctrinal  theology  were,  1.  That 
might  be  saved  without  the  special  grace  of  God,  by  Us 
merits  aud  free  will.  2.  That  infants  are  bom  witiiout 
taint  of  original  sin,  and  are  as  Adam  was  before  his  dU 
dience.  3.  That  they  are  baptized,  not  to  be  free  from 
but  thereby  to  be  adopted  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  4. 
Adam  died,  not  by  reason  of  his  sin,  but  by  the  constitw 
of  nature ;  and  that  he  would  have  died,  although  he  had  &< 
sinned.    These  notions,  truly  soothing  to  the  native  pride/i 
fallen  man,  were  disseminated  in  Britain  by  Agricola,  wl 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i. 
t  Bede,  booki,  cbap.riit. 
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fatlier,  Seireiiaiiu8»  vrm  a  biahop ;  while  Pelagiiu  himself^  •d4 
his  coadjutors,  Celcstus  a  Scotsman,  and  Julianus  a  Cappar 
nian,  were  employed  in  the  same  work  at  Roraej  about  A.  D. 
4^.  Agrlcola  was  zealous  in  Britain;  and,  according  to 
Fuller,  "  the  infection  spread  by  his  preaching,  advantaged 
no  doubt  by  the  ignorance  and  laziness  of  the  British  bi«ht>ps 
in  those  days  *," 

Grieved  at  the  prevalence  of  these  novel  and  ii^jurious  opi- 
nions, the  orthodox  bishops  sent  to  their  brethren  in  France, 
to  render  them  assistance  in  rooting  out  the  pernicious  infec- 
tion. The  French  bishops,  touched  with  sympathy  for  their 
bretiiren,  assembled  in  council,  and  appointed  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Lupus,  bishop  of  Troyes,  to  proceed 
on  a  mission  to  Britain.  These  zealous  pastors  are  said  to 
have  preached  through  the  country,  not  only  in  the  churches, 
but  in  the  highways  and  fields ;  and  so  filled  the  whole  island 
with  the  fame  of  their  virtues,  learning,  and  eloquence.  Most 
extravagant  accounts  are  given  of  the  miracles  which  they 
wrought.  At  St.Alban*8,  they  held  a  conference  with  the 
Pelagian  leaders.  "  First  of  all,  Germanus  and  Lupus  gave 
their  adversaries  leave  to  speak,  which  vainly  occupied  both 
the  time  and  the  ears  of  the  people  with  naked  words :  but 
after  the  reverend  bishops  poured  out  their  flowing  words, 
confirmed  with  scriptures  out  of  the  Gospels  and  Apostles, 
they  joined  with  their  words  the  word  of  God;  and  after 
they  bad  said  their  own  mind,  they  read  other  men's  minds 
upon  the  same.    Thus  the  vanity  of  heretics  is  convicted  f." 

Germanus  had  "  brought  with  him  a  very  large  and  valu- 
able cargo  of  relics  of  all  the  apostles,  and  of  many  martyrs, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Alban ;"  and  the  dust 
of  that  saint  he  is  said  to  have  carried  to  Rome  I,  After  the 
departure  of  these  famous  teachers,  the  sentiments  of  Pela« 
gius  revived ;  which,  being  reported  in  France,  aged  Germa- 
nus undertook  a  second  voyage  into  Britain,  accompanied  by 
Severus,  bishop  of  Troyes :  but  despairing  t^  convince  the 

•  Chuncfa  HiUory,  book  i,  p.  ^.  t  Ibid.  p.  39. 

t  FuUer,  p.  31.    Heary's  History  of  Great  Britaio. 
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Pela^ans  by  the  power  of  ar^ment,  lie  caused  them  to  be 
banished,  under  the  edict  of  Valentinian  III. 

Before  he  left  Britain,  Germanus  is  said  to  have  founded 
seyeral  public  schools,  which  afterwards  produced  many 
bishops  famous  for  their  learning  and  piety.  But  the  country 
being  ravaged  by  the  Caledonians,  called  Scots  and  PicU,  and 
the  Saxons,  the  natives  implored  the  assistance  of  Germanoi 
and  his  colleagues  in  a  new  contest.  He  listened  to  thar 
entreaty,  and  instructed  them  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them,  embracing  his  doctrine,  desired  baptism ;  and 
a  great  part  of  the  army  is  said  to  have  received  that  ord- 
nance at  Easter,  in  a  church  which  the  soldiers  made  of  the 
boughs  of  trees  twisted  together.  The  festival  being  over, 
they  marched  agiunst  the  enemy,  with  Germanus  at  thdr 
head ;  and  he,  having  been  a  military  commander  in  eariy 
life,  posted  his  men  advantageously  in  a  valley  through  whidi 
the  enemies  were  to  pass,  surprised  and  defeated  them;  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  continent,  to  prosecute  thdr  la- 
bours among  their  o^vn  people. 

Monkish  superstition  has  largely  embellished  the  tradition 
of  these  early  proceedings  of  the  Christians  in  our  country; 
but  charity  would  lead  us  to  hope,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  wai 
shed  forth  upon  the  ministrations  of  the  Gospel,  though  left 
faithfully  preached  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  and  that 
raanv  were  added  to  the  true  church  of  Christ.  We  are  un- 
able  to  discover  the  names  of  many  of  the  British  pastors  of 
this  period,  probably  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  Sazonfi 
who  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  destroyed  their  records. 

St.  Keby  is  mentioned  as  a  great  champion  against  Aria- 
nism.    He  was  the  sou  of  Solomon  duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
pupil  of  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers  in  France,  with  whom 
htViv^^  fifty  years.    He  returned  to  St.  David's,  in  Wales; 
afterwards  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  fixed  his  abode 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesey :  from  his  sanctity,  Holyhead  was  so 
named.    David,  uncle  to  King  Arthur,  is  said  to  have  pri- 
vately studied  the  Scriptures  for  ten  years,  before  he  would 
presume  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people ;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned to  his  praise,  that  he  always  carried  the  Gospel  about 
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with  him.  He  removed  the  archiepi<copal  seat  from  Caerleon 
to  Menevia,  now  called  St.  David's :  he  died  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-six. 

St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  deserves  notice  in  this 
place,  as  he  was  bom,  A.  D.  373,  at  Kirk-Patrick  in  Scotland,  v 
and  became  one  of  the  most  famous  ecclesiastics  of  his  time. 
Hu  British  name,  given  at  his  baptism,  was  Suceaik,  that  is, 
valiant  in  war.  By  some  pirates  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  into  Ireland ;  where  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a  person 
named  Milicho,  in  whose  service  he  continued  m  years,  and 
acquired  the  Irish  language.  Escaping  from  slavery,  after 
two  years  he  formed  the  benevolent  purpose  of  converting  the 
Irish ;  and  spent  thirty -Jive  years  in  preparatory  studies  on  the 
continent,  under  the  direction  of  his  mother's  uncle,  St.  Mar- 
tin of  Tours,  who  ordained  him  deacon,  and  St.  Germanas, 
who  ordained  him  priest.  Pope  Celestine  consecrated  him 
Bishop  of  Ireland,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Patricius,  ex- 
pressive of  his  honourable  family,  and  to  give  weight  to  his 
commission.  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  A.  D.  441,  the  year 
after  Palladius  had  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  $  and  his 
first  convert  was  Sinell,  the  eighth  king  in  descent  from  the 
renowned  Cormac  of  Leinster.  He  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  into  Ulster,  where  a  remarkable  bam  was  fitted  up  for  a 
church,  which  afterwards  became  the  famous  abbey  of  Saul. 
After  seven  years  he  returned  to  Britain,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  delivered  from  the  heresy  of  Pelagius ;  and,  with  several 
assistants  in  the  ministry,  he  completed  the  conversion  of  all 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Patrick  then  visited  Rome,  to  pft  an 
account  of  his  success ;  and,  having  returned,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  between  the  monasteries  at  Armagh  and 
Saul,  enforcing  the  doctrines  he  had  preached.  Several 
schools  are  said  to  have  been  established  by  Patrick,  who 
died  March  17,  493,  aged  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Different  and  most  extravagant  accounts  are  given  of  the 
life,  ministry,  and  miracles  of  St.  Patrick ;  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  trouble  our  readers.  Besides  St.  Patrick, 
called  the  "Great,"  and  "Apostle  of  Ireland,"  there  are  two 
others  of  this  name  mentioned,  Patrick  the  Elder,  who  died 
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in  449,  ittA  VuiiA  the  YoanfitT,  ttVplinr  to  die  Saint,  who 
tUrrired  him  leteval  ytttn. 

What  wu  the  memire  of  icriptQAl  ItllowlMge  possessed 
by  these  disiin^Iiliei]  cMlekiutiei — how  tkt  they  preached 
the  pure  Goipel  of  Chiriit — and  In  what  degree  the  people 
who  enjoyed  their  tttlnlitry  were  tmlf  eTkngelized  and 
broDf^t  to  God — we  hnte  but  icantf  newi  of  Bsceitaining. 
tVuth  reqnlrei  ns  lo  remark,  tltat  ill  the  aceoniita  which  we 
poeaeH  telatlog  to  those  tlmei,  ahtmnd  wtth  most  ridiculous 
fables;  beeidei  noticet  of  the  moit  lapentidOUs  and  puerile 
rites  and  ceremontet,  mi  incredibk  itorite  of  miracles,  while 
ver;  little  reference  is  mide  to  the  blnied  Wurd  of  God. 
Still  we  may  hope  thkt  *bme  were  bom  nf  die  Spirit,  who  will 
appear  with  ekeecdh);  Joy  in  the  great  day  of  die  Lord  Jesiu 
Christ. 

Scarcely  any  Qaog  fnrdier  atb  be  knom  coticemiug  reli- 
^onio  Britain,  befbre  the  arrival  of  the  SatoM;  bul  thcliar- 
barous  Scots  and  Rcti  fteipMntly  rsttglnft  die  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  otft  of  enmity  to  the  Blitoni  and  their  new  re- 
ligion, deBioHshed  many  of  their  pUces  of  worilup.  By  this 
means,  shodunj;  eormpdon  of  mannen  artwe  among  the 
l^ergy,  who  had  long  deeBnri  from  the  ptolty  of  scripture! 
truth.  Oildu  and  Be^,  however,  state,  that  the  peace  whicli 
had  been  made  with  theie  marauders,  and  the  consequeni 
plenty,  occasioned  dreadftal  depravity  among  the  people  t  and 
that  gluttony,  dranketmeat,  mrice,  and  luxury,  reigned 
among  the  ecctetiastici  j  lo  that  they  no  longer  preached  the 
Gospel  to  their  flocks,  nor  reguded  ihe  atiut  of  their  pro- 
fessed reBgion.  Certain  It  ta,  that  SritaiD  hecame  an  easy 
prey  to  the  harbaroni  iSaxobs. 
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FftOH  THE  ARRIVAL   OP    THE    SAXONS   IN   BRITAIN^  A.  D.  449, 
TO  THEIR  CONYBRSION  TO  CHRISTIANITT^  ABOUT  A.  D.  700. 


CHAP  I. 
THS  SAXON  CONQUEST  OF  BBITAIN. 

IflRriea  of  BritaiB  —  Disoiden  of  the  Roman  Empire  —  Rome  taken  by  Alaiic  ~ 
tkt  Romans  retire  from  Britain  —  Its  Invasion  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  — Aid  of 
the  Saxons  soUciled— They  settle  in  Britain— The  Natives  expelled  — The  Bri- 
tons  take  shelter  in  Wales — The  Saxons  destroy  the  Christian  Temples. 

CaiiAmities  of  the  most  grievous  kinds  befel  tlie  Christian 
church  in  Britain^  through  the  conquest  of  it  by  the  barba- 
rous pagan  Saxons.  Some  brief  notices  of  this  portion  of  its 
ttuttls  are  therefore  indispensable,  to  prepare  our  readers  for 
nmreying  the  continued  progress  of  the  church  of  God  in 
tius  island* 

Rome  declined  from  imperial  glory  after  Constantine  the 
Grot  had  established  Constantinople  as  his  eastern  metro- 
polis. His  feeble  sons^  dividing  the  empire  between  them, 
increased  its  weakness ;  and  ambitious  leaders  contending  for 
the  imperial  throne,  brought  new  evils  in  their  train.  Britain 
was  affected  by  all  the  disorders  which  prevailed  at  Rome. 

Maximus,  with  the  flower  of  the  British  youth,  sailed  for 
the  continent,  A.D.d83,  to  assert  his  claim;  and,  in  408, 
CoDstantine  made  a  similar  attempt,  joined  by  most  of  the 
wealthy  Romans  in  Britain.  These  adventurers  failed:  but 
<iifficalties  increasing,  Honorius  the  emperor,  A.D.  411,  for- 
mally released  the  Britons  from  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  In 
that  memorable  year,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  took  and 
plundered  the  Eternal  Citt.  During  the  progress  of  that 
ierce  barbarian,  the  Roman  legions  had  been  recalled  from 
Britain;  and  with  these  troops  most  of  the  native  youths  were 
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induced  to  leave  their  country,  and  enter  the  ranks  among 
the  imperial  soldiers. 

Britain  was  thus  left  in  a  defenceless  condition,  of  which 
the  Scots  and  Picts  being  soon  aware,  made  dreadful  ravages 
on  the  northern  borders.  By  repeated  invasions,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  depopulating  those  parts,  and  threatened  to  eata- 
blish  themselves  in  the  country.  The  Britons,  unable  to  with- 
stand their  enemies,  applied  in  the  first  place  for  succours  to 
iEtius,  prefect  of  Gaul;  it  is  said,  in  these  humiliadng 
terms ;  —  "To  iEtius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans  of  the  Bri- 
tons ! — The  barbarians  drive  us  to  the  sea  ^- the  sea  throws  us 
back  on  the  swords  of  the  barbarians  —  so  that  we  have  no- 
thing left  us  but  the  wretched  choice  of  being  either  drowned 
or  butchered  ♦  ! " 

iEtius  could  not  spare  troops  for  their  relief;  and  Vorti- 
gern,  king  of  the  Silures,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  the 
country,  being  chosen  military  chief,  timidly  suggested  that 
an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Ssxons.  These  people, 
who,  under  different  leaders,  had  made  repeated  iacnrsloiii 
upon  the  British  coast,  were  equally  terrible  with  the  northvni 
invaders.  Tradition  has  preserved  the  alleged  terms  on  whi^ 
they  were  invited  by  the  Britons ;  and  which,  if  correct,  ifem 
acted  upon,  and  even  enlarged,  by  the  Saxons.  Hengist  and 
his  brother  Horsa  commanded  the  first  expedition,  conaifet- 
ing  oi fifteen  hundred  chosen  warriors,  of  the  Jutes  and  An- 
gles, tribes  of  Saxons,  known  by  Caesar's  writings  as  tkn 
ancient  Sue^Du  They  landed,  A.  D.  449,  in  the  isle  of  Thanetf 
which  was  ceded  to  them  for  their  place  of  residence,  and  •■ 
the  reward  of  their  anticipated  services. 

Reports  having  been  extensively  circulated  of  the  iertiUtjF 
of  Britain,  and  the  effeminacy  of  its  people,  brought  over 
numerous  adventurers.  Among  these  were  Octa  and  Edeaea^ 
the  son  and  nephew  of  Hengist,  who  appointed  them  to  M» 
cupy  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Vortigern,  being  capti* 
vated  by  Rowena,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Hengist,  becnie 
blind  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen ;  who  chose  Vortl- 

*  Henry's  History  of  Great  Britain,  book  i,  chap.  i. 
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watT,  his  ddflstiOB,  for  tiMir  cammimAu,  mnI  slteBiplad  lo 
rep«l  Che  iotnulan.  Much  blood  wm  ihed  mi  botii  tiAw,  tmd 
Horaa  ivas  slaia ;  but  Ihe  victory  over  the  Brkons  beiof  eom- 
pdbte,  left  Hengkt  in  potseBsioB  of  Kent^  of  which  he  aMmiied 
the  t^  of  King,  A.  D.  467.  VorCimer  is  believed  to  have 
iilleD,  A.D.474>  by  poison,  adninistered  hy  the  fair  but 
treacherovs  Roirena.  Vanoos  suet  ess  attended  these  parties 
in  their  oontinned  oonfliets»  until  the  BritOM  were  expelled 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  island  sioee  ealled  Engknd,  and 
fooad  shelter  aaaong  ^  mowitains  of  Cambria. 

Many,  however,  submitted  to  the  Saxon  yoke ;  others  fled 
into  lihe  province  of  Armoriea,  ia  France ;  while  others  fenad 
a  refuge  in  Gorpwall,  as  the  rest  had  ia  IViMes,  which  pro- 
vinces had  not  been  entered  by  the  Saxons;  Several  froitless 
attempts  to  regain  their  country  were  made  by  the  British 
patriots,  under  their  martial  leaders,  the  princes  Ambrosius 
and  Arthur ;  the  former  of  whom  fell  in  battle,  A.  D.  508. 
Arthur  continued  the  struggle  during  many  years,  especially 
agunst  Cerdic,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  West 
Saxons :  but  though  he  could  not  prevail  so  as  to  extend  his 
territories,  he  secured  for  his  countrymen  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Wales,  and  thus  became  at  least  a  shield  to  the  rem- 
nant of  the  church  of  Christ  in  Britain. 

Different  cldefs  introduced  numerous  swarms  of  these  Ger- 
mans to  join  tlieir  countrymen,  till  by  degrees  they  had  sub- 
jugated the  whole  of  England ;  dividing  it  among  the  several 
leaders,  who  formed  seven  petty  kingdoms,  which  are  cele- 
brated in  history  |w  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

With  savage  fierceness  the  Saxon  idolaters  maintained 
themselves  in  Britain ;  and  not  satisfied  with  having  seized 
the  lands  of  the  original  proprietors,  inflamed  by  superstition, 
they  trampled  upon  the  forms  of  Christianity,  and  cruelly 
persecuted  its  professors.  Gildas  (a  monk  of  Bangor,  bom 
A.D.611)  says,  '*  From  the  east  to  the  west,  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  churches  burnt  and  destroyed  to  their  very  foun- 
dations. The  inhabitants  were  extirpated  by  the  sword,  and 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  The  altars  were  daily 
profaned  by  the  blood  of  the  slain  thereon  *." 

*  De  £Kcidio  Sntaimie,  sec.  24. 
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Bede  confirms  this  account ;  though,  being  a  Saxon,  his 
prejudices  led  him  to  charge  the  ruin  upon  the  wickedness  of 
the  Britons,  rather  than  on  the  ferocity  of  the  Pagan  con- 
querors, his  ancestors.  He  says,  ''By  the  hands  of  the  Saxons 
a  fire  was  kindled  in  Britain,  that  served  to  execute  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  the  wicked  Britons,  as  he  had  formerly 
burnt  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  island  was  so  ra- 
vaged by  the  conquerors,  or  rather  by  the  hand  of  God 
making  use  of  them  as  instruments,  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  continued  flame  from  sea  to  sea,  which  burnt  up  the  cities, 
and  covered  the  surface  of  the  whole.  Public  buildings  fell 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  priests  were  murdered  on  the  al- 
tars ;  the  bishop  ^rith  his  flock  perished  by  fire  and  sword 
without  distinction,  no  one  daring  to  give  an  honourable 
burial  to  their  scattered  bodies  *.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  SAXONS. 


Idol  of  the  Son  —  Idol  of  the  Moon — Toisoo  —  Wodin  —  Thor  —  Friga  —  Seater — 

Remarks  of  Dr.  Sonthey. 

*'  British  Ecclesiastical  History,'*  requires  some  ac- 
count of  the  religion  of  the  Saxons.  Our  young  readers  can- 
not but  feel  interested  in  this  subject,  which  will,  we  trust, 
be  the  means  of  exciting  their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1 .  The  Idol  of  the  Sun,  from  which  Sunday  is  derived, 
dies  soils,  was  placed  in  a  temple  by  the  Saxons.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  it,  because  they  believed  that  the  sun  co- 
operated with  this  image.  It  was  represented  like  a  half- 
naked  man,  with  his  face  resembling  the  sun,  holding  on  his 
breast  with  both  hands  a  burning  wheel,  signifying  Sol's  ' 
course  round  the  world ;  its  fiery  gleams  denoting  the  light  \ 
and  heat  with  which  he  warms  and  nourishes  all  things.  )! 

2.  The  Idol  of  the  Moon,  from  which  comes  our  Monday,    \\ 
dies  lurue,  anciently  Moon-day.    This  idol  appears  singularly   I 

*  Bede,  book  i,  c.  Hi. 
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itrasge,  Mng  luliited  in  a  shmt  coat  Uke  a  man.  Holding 
I  m§m  u  a  aufficient  dktMctioB ;  bnt  the  reason  of  wearing  a 
ihort  eoat>  and  a  long-eared  cap,  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

d.  Ti7VS€0»  the  nost  ancient  and  peculiar  deity  of  the  Ger- 
mvM,  k  tlioaglit  to  Imve  been  the  grandson  of  Japhet,  the 
sia  of  Noah»  and  to  haf«  peopled  the  north  of  Europe.  He 
is  fey  reseated  in  his  garment  of  skin,  according  to  the  ancient 
MMner  of  dotting  by  Chat  people.  After  the  snn  and  moon, 
tke  Saxons  paid  their  adoration  especially  to  this  idol,  and 
Micated  tlie  next  day  to  him,  from  wMch  Tuewday  is  de- 
iWad,  anciently  T\ds^f,  The  Romans  called  this  day  dies 
ikrtu.    But  line  idkl  is  ^rery  nnlike  Mars. 

4.  W<H»4r,  or  Ontv,  was  d»e  supreme  difinity  of  the 
StKons  settled  in  Britain.  His  marvellous  exploits  formed 
tke  greatest  part  of  their  mythological  creed.  He  is  supposed 
to  ha?e  migrated  irom  the  east.  He  is  represented  as  the 
god  of  battles,  and  celebrated  as  having  slau^tered  thousands 
at  a  blow.  His  image  was  prayed  to,  for  victory  over  enc- 
nies ;  and  to  it  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  usually  sacri- 
ficed. His  palace  in  the  invisible  world  is  called  Valhal,  si- 
nnted  in  the  city  Midcard,  where,  according  to  fable,  the 
Mttls  of  heroes^  who  had  bravely  fallen  in  battle,  enjoyed  su- 
preme felicity,  feasting  on  the  choicest  dainties,  and  drinking 
metid  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  victims  in  the  days  of  their 
lesh.  Our  fFednesday  is  derived  from  ff^oden's-day.  Northern 
idsCerkme  make  him  the  father  of  Thor. 

6.  Thor  is  reckoned  the  eldest  and  the  bravest  of  the  sons 
if  Woden,  <md  his  mfe  Frea,  or  Friga.  He  was  represented 
H  sitting  in  a  large  hall,  on  a  bed  canopied,  with  a  crown  of 
fold  en  his  head,  and  t^velve  stars  above  it,  holding  a  sceptre 
la  has  right  hand.  The  Saxons  and  Danes  believed  that  Thor 
rdgned  ovei'  all  the  aerial  regions,  which  composed  an  im- 
Mnse  palace,  consisting  of  540  halls ;  and  that,  as  he  pleased, 
ke  launched  the  thunder,  pointed  the  lightings,  and  directed 
dtt  meteors,  winds,  and  storms;  that  he  sent  plagues  or 
Mth,  fur  and  seasonable  weather,  causing  fertility.  To  him 
ihe  fifth  day  of  the  week,  nursday,  was  consecrated.  Among 
ihe  Romans  this  day  was  called  dies  Jovis,  as  this  idol  may  be 
iboight  substituted  for  Jupiter  the  Vmnderer. 

E  3 
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6.  Friga,  or  Frea^  the  Venus  of  the  Saxons^  represented 
both  sexes,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  the  right  hand^  and  a 
bow  in  the  left ;  denoting,  that  women  as  well  as  men  should 
fight  in  time  of  need.  She  was  generally  taken  for  a  goddess, 
and  was  reputed  the  giver  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  author  of 
love  and  friendship.  Her  day  of  worship  was  called  by  the 
Saxons  Fn-deag,  now  FHday:  by  the  Romans  ^es  yenerU: 
but  the  habit  and  weapons  of  this  figure  resembled  Diana 
rather  than  Venus. 

7.  Seater,  or  Orodo,  is  represented  standing  on  the 
prickly  back  of  a  fish,  having  his  visage,  hur,  and  beard, 
long  —  bare-headed  and  bare-footed — carrying  in  his  right 
hand  a  pail  of  water,  in  which  are  fruits  and  flowers,  and  in 
his  left  holding  up  a  wheel,  his  coat  being  tied  with  a  long 
girdle.  His  standing  on  a  fish  signified  to  the  Saxons,  that 
by  worshipping  him  they  should  pass  through  all  dangers 
unhurt :  his  girdle  flying  both  ways  represented  the  Saxons' 
freedom ;  and  the  pail  with  fruit  and  flowers  denoted  his  care 
to  nourish  the  earth.  From  him,  or  from  the  Roman  divinity 
Saturn,  we  have  Saturday, 

Learned  men  have  remarked  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween these  Saxon  deities  and  the  seven  principal  gods  of  the 
Romans,  after  whom  their  days  were  also  named — Apollo, 
Diana,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn. 

Dr.  Southey  has  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  religion  of 
the  Saxons,  with  the  influence  of  their  conquest  in  Britain^ 
and  upon  the  state  of  Christianity  as  it  was  professed  by  many 
of  the  Britons.  He  says,  "  The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  other 
kindred  tribes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  basis  and 
character  of  our  fine  language,  and  of  our  invaluable  civil 
institutions,  were  at  the  time  of  their  establishment  here  a  fe- 
rocious people,  but  not  without  noble  qualities ;  apt  for  in- 
struction, and  willing  to  be  instructed.  The  heathenism 
which  they  introduced  bears  no  affinity,  either  to  that  of  the 
Britons,  or  of  the  Romans.  It  is  less  known  than  either;  be- 
cause while  it  subsisted  as  a  living  form  of  belief,  the  few 
writers  who  arose  in  those  illiterate  ages  were  incurious  con- 
cerning such  things :  but  it  has  left  familiar  traces  in  our 
daily  speech,  and  in  many  of  those  popular  customs  which  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country  still  partially  maintain  their 
ground.  They  had  idols  wroujj^ht  in  wood^  8tone>  and  metals 
of  different  kinds^  even  in  ^old :  this  fact  implies  considerable 
proficiency  in  art^  beyond  that  to  which  the  ancient  Britons 
had  attained.  One  of  these  idols  was  designed  as  standing 
upon  a  fish;  others  as  having  many  heads,  a  gross  but  intel- 
ligible mode  of  representing  to  the  senses  of  a  rude  people, 
tliat  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  beheld  the  actions  which 
were  done  on  all  sides.  The  latter  images  may  be  thought  to 
imply  by  their  fashion  a  Tartaric  origin ;  the  former  may  not 
improbably  be  referred  through  the  same  channel  to  India, 
and  perhaps  to  the  corrupted  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  which 
seems  lo  have  been  preserved  wherever  ancient  traditions  are 
found.  They  had  temples,  a  ritual  worship,  and  a  regular 
priesthood.  The  rftes  were  bloody.  The  Saxons  on  the  con- 
tinent are  known  to  have  decimated  their  prisoners  for  sacri- 
fice. But  there  is  some  reason  to  infer,  that  the  priests,  when 
they  accompanied  the  conquerors  hither,  had  attained  to  that 
stage  of  intellectual  advancement,  wherein  it  became  their 
wish  so  to  direct  their  influence  as  to  mitigate,  rather  than 
increase  the  evils  to  which  their  fellow-creatures  were  liable 
in  an  age  of  violence  and  incessant  war.  From  the  Saxons  it 
is  that  we  derive  the  holy  name  of  God  $  its  literal  meaning 
was,  the  good;  and  we  must  acknowledge  the  propriety  of 
that  reverential  feeling  which  induced  them  thus  to  express 
goodness  and  divinity  by  the  same  word.  The  enclosures  of 
their  temples  were  held  to  be  profaned  if  a  lance  were  thrown 
into  them  :  and  the  priests  were  not  permitted  to  bear  arms ; 
nortonde  like  warriors  on  horseback,  —  only  upon  mares. 
When  the  image  of  their  goddess  Hertha,  or  mother  earth, 
was  borne  abroad  in  a  covered  carriage,  so  long  as  it  conti- 
nued without  the  consecrated  precincts,  all  hostilities  were 
suspended,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  festivity  and  joy. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  festival,  which  otherwise  might  seem 
to  have  been  instituted  in  favour  of  humanity,  the  vehicle,  the 
garment  which  covered  it,  and  the  idol  itself,  were  washed 
by  slaves  in  a  lake  which  none  but  the  servants  of  the  god- 
dess were  allowed  to  approach,  and  after  this  ceremony  the 
slaves  were  sacrificed  by  drowning.    They  worshipped  the 
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Saa  tad  Moon,  the  Thunderer^  and  Odin^  the  faronrite  god  ti 
thoie  wiio  settled  in  thk  iriand^  foecanee  he  was  a  deified  WB^ 
rior^  from  whom  the  khkgs  ef  the  Heptarchy  traced  thek 
descent.  Of  the  other  objects  of  their  mistaken  wersli^, 
Iktle  more  than  a  few  aames  can  now  be  ascerttuned.  Thit 
of  the  goddess  Eostre,  or  Eastre,  which  may  probably  he 
traced  to  the  Astarte  of  the  Phcenicians^  is  retained  among  m 
in  the  word  Easter,  her  annaal  festival  haying  been  snper- 
seded  by  that  saered  day. 

*'  The  change  ]^roduced  in  Britain  by  the  Saxon  conqoest 
was  greater  than  that  which  took  place  in  any  other  part  ef 
the  western  empire,  when  it  was  broken  up,  and  difided 
among  the  Gothic  conquerors.    Eferywhere  else  they  soob 
conformed  to  the  religion,  and  intermingled  with  the  inhi- 
bitants  of  the  oonq«ered  prof  inces,  so  tnat  a  mixed  speech 
presently  grew  up,  retaining  more  traces  of  Roman  than  of 
its  Bart)aric  origin.    But  the  Roman  tongne,  and  the  Romti 
religion,    t^  unfashionable  and  unpatronized  rites  of  ill 
perishing  Paganism,  as  well  as  ^  flourishing  forms  of  its 
corrupted  Christianity,  were  at  once  swept  away  from  that 
largest  and  finest  portion  of  Britain  in  which  the  eonqueron 
fixed  themselves ;  and  the  Saxons  establiriied  their  headiea 
superstition  and  their  language,  without  any  compromise  or 
comm^ixture.    The  Britons  themsel? es  were  di? ided  into  an 
unknown  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  and  their  princes  were 
animated  with  as  much  hostility  against  each  other  as  against 
the  invaders.    But  they  were  too  high-minded  to  brook  that 
forced  and  ignominious  incorporation  to  which  the  Gauls,  and 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  had  submitted;  and  gradually  re- 
tiring to  the  western  peninsula,  to  the  land  of  Lakes,  and  to 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  liieir  language  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  that  great  division  of  the  island  which  now  obtained  the 
name  of  England,  from  its  Anglian  conquerors.    The  priests 
and  monks  withdrew  with  them,  as  well  as  the  less  placable 
votaries  of  the  old  Druidical  faith ;  and  Christianity,  as  'a 
public  establishment,  disappeared  from  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Heptarchy  for  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  *." 

•  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p,  17^1. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

CHXmiANITT   Cf    BRITAIN   FROM    THE   ARRIVAL  OF   THB   SAXONS  TO  THE 

MISSION  OF  AUGU8TIN,  A.  D.  597. 

Seninariet  in  Britain  —  Ravages  of  the  Saxons  —  Religion  in  Wales  —  Brittany  — 
Origin  of  Monaeliism  —  Bangor  —  Dnbridos  —  Iltatns  —  David  —  St.  Malo  — 
I      C«loc-A«iph-Gild.s-Sampson-Patem-Petroc-Revlew. 

[   (kBisTiANiTY  has  generally  been  favoured  by  the  advance - 
I   mestof  learning;  and  doubtless  it  Mras  in  a  measure  pro- 
,   moted^  in  Britain,  by  means  of  those  seminaries  which  were 
tttablifihed  imder  the  influence  of  the  French  bishop,  Ger- 
,   mnos.    From  these  colleges  arose  many  eminent  men,  who 
ne  represented  as  famous  in  their  generation,  as  lights  in  the 
ftitigh  churches :  but  whether  the  interests  of  religion  were 
better  preserved  or  furthered  by  the  alteration  in  the  forms 
of  public  worship,  in  conformity  with  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
ues  observed  in  Gaul,  we  have  no  evidence.    The  scanty  re- 
cords of  our  country  do  not  give  us  the  information  which  we 
desire,  concerning  that  period  of  British  history.  Ecclesiastics, 
who  were  the  only  writers  of  that  age,  seem  to  have  had  but 
fitde  ability  or  inclination  to  compose  annals  of  their  times ; 
or,  if  they  did  record  the  passing  events  in  the  church  of  God, 
those  memorials  perished  in  the  national  calamities  arising 
from  the  Saxon  conquest. 

Exposed  to  the  murderous  sword  of  the  Saxons,  those  who 
escaped  fled  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  country.  We 
have  not  had  even  the  names  of  the  British  pastors  preserved, 
except  those  of  Theon  and  Thadiock,  who  are  dignified  with 
the  title  of  archbishops  of  London  and  York ;  and  these  were 
obliged  to  flee  for  refuge  into  Wales.  Our  records  of  British 
Christianity,  therefore,  relate  only  to  a  few  pastors  in  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  sister  island. 

Modern  writers  have  censured  the  Britons  for  aUowing 
their  conquerors  to  remain  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  idolatry 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  not  seeking  to  difiiise  among  them 
the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  Probably  they 
were  criminal  in  their  neglect,  allowing  opportunities  to  pass 
unimproved  for  promoting  their  spiritual  interests  :  but  some 
apology  may  be  made  for  the  Britons.    Surely  none  will 
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ima^e  that  all  possessed  vital  godliness;  and  only  tboie 
who  feel  its  divine  influence  are  capable  of  estimating  the  UD- 
portance  of  the  gospel  of  salvation.    Stilly  in  a  great  degree, 
"  the  reproach  is  unjust  and  groundless.    Could  the  natifei, 
oppressed  with  all  imaginable  cruelties  from  the  SaxoUi 
have  been  fit  instruments  to  instruct  or  convert  their  pene- 
cutors  ?   Had  they  undertaken  a  work  of  that  kind,  what  sac- 
ceis  could  have  been  expected  ?    But  what  were  their  opiMr- 
tunities,  and  how  were  they  to  engage  the  attention  of 
who  drove  them  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  or  into  the 
and  mountains  *}** 

Cornwall,  and  especially  Wales,  appear  to  have  beea  mflM 
highly  distinguished  for  genuine  godliness  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  country.    According  to  Fuller,  "  the  eatine  body 
of  the  church  was  at  this  time  in  Wales ;  where  Banchpr  M 
the  north,  and  Caerleon  on  Usk,  in  Monmouthshira,  in  tit 
south,  were  the  two  eyes  thereof  for  learoing  and  reUgiM. 
The  latter  had  in  it  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  the  aee  of  IB 
archbishop,  a  college  of  ttoa  hundred  philosophers  who  thcnia 
studied  astronomy,  and  was  a  populous  place  of  great  ex- 
tent f."    Bangor,  near  Chester,  was  probably  of  equal  Mu- 
nence  with  Caerleon  for  men  of  learning  and  piety ;  and  its 
celebrated  monastery  included  many  zealous  men,  who  were 
devoted  to  their  studies  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian  ministry.    Armorica,  a  province  in  France,  which  had 
long  been  a  flourishing  colony,  with  its  own  bishops  {,  be- 
came an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  British  Chrisdans ;  and 
hence  it  was  called  Brittany,  and  Bretagne.    With  them  tiie 
faith  of  the  gospel  was  preserved ;  and  several  of  their  pat- 
tors,  men  of  note,  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  our 
country. 

*'  The  monks  of  Bangor  "  being  famoua  in  British  history^ 
their  origin  and  form  of  policy  require  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place.  Mimaehism  is  no  part  of  Christianity:  this  aysten 
originated  in  Egypt,  in  the  third  century,  from  '*  Paul  the 


*  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,  book  ii,  p.  99. 
t  Church  History,  book  i,  p.  140. 
t  Btillingfleet,  Ortgines  Brit.  p.2S2. 
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Hennif  Tkis  man  wm  driten  into  the  desert  by  the  btie- 
ness  of  his  cdfetous  titter^  who«  with  her  husband,  threatened 
to  in^arm  Sffainst  him  as  a  Chrittian,  and  thus  obtained  pos- 
session of  hid  estates  in  the  time  of  the  Dedan  persecution. 
He  remained  in  his  solitude  for  nmeiy  years,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  &ne  kumlred  und  thirteen,  having  acquired  extraordi- 
nary reputation  for  piety,  and  engaging  many  to  follow  his 
example. 

Anthony,  at  the  close  of  i\kH  fourth  century,  is,  however, 
regarded  as  the  father  of  Monachism :  he  formed  the  soli- 
taries into  a  regular  society,  and  prescribed  rules  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  conduct.  His  disciples,  St.  Pschomins  and 
Hilarion,  promoted  similar  fraternities  in  Palestine  and  Syria; 
and  Aones  orEugenius,  aided  by  Gaddanas  and  Azjrzas  in  the 
iiame  age,  established  such  in  the  east  of  Europe,  through 
many  parts  of  which  they  spread,  generally  superseding 
scriptural  religion  by  various  forms  of  superstition.  Mona- 
chism being  famous  in  all  the  east,  was  soon  introduced  into 
Britain,  and  accounts  the  most  extravagant  are  told  concern- 
ing the  **  Monastery  of  Bangor."  Twe  thounmd  one  hundred 
mmthi  are  said  to  have  constituted  this  fraternity,  divided 
into  seven  courses,  each  consisting  of  three  hundred. 

Much  exaggeration  doabtless  marks  these  traditions ;  but 
still  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed  at 
Bangor  a  flourishing  community  of  Christian  professors. 
Sloth  and  luxury  distinguished  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  they  were  ^^orant  and  superstitious  to  a  proverb,  while 
nobles  and  ktngs^  by  mistaken  charity,  loaded  them  with 
wealth.  But  this  could  not  have  beeii  the  case  with  the 
Welsh  monks  of  the  fifth  century :  they  seem  to  have  si^ 
ported  themselves  in  a  frugal  manner  by  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  while  certain  of  them,  in  regular  rotation,  were 
performing  the  appointed  offices  of  religion. 

Dnbriciub  is  mentioned  as  a  devoted  pastor  at  liandaff,  and 
afterwards  at  Caerleon ;  of  which  he  was  honoured  in  after- 
ages  with  the  title  of  Archbishop,  that  city  being  the  metro- 
polis of  Wales.  Two  schools  are  said  to  have  been  established 
by  this  zealous  minister,  one  at  Hensland,  the  other  at  Mock- 
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rost^  and  lumself  laboured  as  the  teacher  of  his  pupils.    At 
Hensland  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  thousand  pupils  *. 

Dubricius  held  a  synod  at  Brevi,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the 
subject  of  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius :  they  were  condemned  m 
erroneous ;  from  which  we  would  hope>  that  the  assembled 
ministers  gave  due  honour  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Iltutus  was  a  colleague  of  Dubricius^  famed  as  the  teacher 
of  many  of  the  British  clergy  and  nobles :  he  was  appointed 
by  his  superior,  the  archbishop,  to  a  station  called  Lkn- 
tuit,  near  Boverton  in  Glamorganshire. 

David,  the  successor  of  Dubricius,  was  son  of  a  Britisli 
prince,  and  famed  for  pious  austerity.  He  held  a  synod  at 
Vlttoria,  in  which  the  orthodox  decisions  of  Brevi  were  ra- 
tified. David  is  honoured  mth  the  title  of  Saint,  and  from 
him  Menevia  is  now  called  St.  David*s.  Various  miracles  an 
attributed  to  this  David,  who  died  A.  D.  529,  aged,  it  is  said, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  years. 

St.  Malo  was  a  Briton,  educated  at  an  Irish  monastery,  and 
an  ecclesiastic  of  eminent  sanctity.  Being  chosen  bishop  of 
Gui-Castel,  and  the  people  wishing  to  compel  him  to  accept 
that  dignity,  he  withdrew  to  Brittany,  peopled  chiefly  by 
Britons,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  AAron,  a 
holy  anchoret,  near  Aletha.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  that 
city  A.  D.  541,  and  died  A.  D.  565;  and  from  him  St.  Malo 
derives  its  name. 

Cardoc  died  A.D.570,  leaving  a  great  fame  as  the  abbot  of 
Lancarvan,  and  as  having  expended  his  whole  income  in  the 
support  of  three  hundred  priests.  May  we  not  hope  that 
some  of  these  were  useful  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ  ? 

Asaph  presided  over  a  monastery  in  Wales.  This  establish- 
ment of  monks  had  been  founded  by  Kentigem,  abbot  of 
Glasgow,  who  had  been  a  missionary  into  this  country.  Asaph 
wrote  the  life  of  his  patron,  and  died  A.  D.  590,  leaving  his 
name  to  the  Welsh  city  of  St.  Asaph. 

Gildas  of  Badon,  or  Bath,  sumamed  the  Wise,  was  a  monk 

•  Cpllier,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 
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of  BaDjifor.  .He  wu  born  at  Dnmlmrton,  and  ii  belie? ed  to 
have  preached  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  in  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland.  He  has  left  two  discourses  on  '*  The  Rain  of  Bri- 
tain;" and  from  him  chiefly  we  learn  the  condition  of  the 
Britons  in  his  time«  being  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth 
century.  From  the  discourses  of  Gildas,  we  conclude  that  he 
was  an  awakening  preacher,  and  have  reason  to  hope  lus  mi- 
nistry was  useful  to  the  souls  of  men.  He  died  about 
A.  D.  670. 

Sampson  is  the  name  of  two  ecclesiastics  who  were  greatly 
famed  in  their  day.  Sampson  the  Elder  is  said  to  ha?e  with- 
drawn from  Wales  into  Brittany^  whence  he  was  sent  for  by 
Ambrosius,  and  made  archbishop  of  York.  Sampson  the 
Yeunger,  of  royal  extraction,  is  said  to  ha?e  been  made  arch- 
bishop,  and  sent  from  Brittany  in  search  of  an  archiepiscopal 
see ;  but,  unable  to  establish  himself  among  the  Saxons,  he 
returned  home,  and  became  archbishop  of  Dol.  Se? end  me- 
moirs, carried  by  him  from  England,  but  now  lost,  are  sud 
to  have  contained  valuable  records  of  the  Britbh  churches. 
He  died  about  A.  D.  565. 

Patem,  the  son  of  a  nobleman  in  Brittany,  after  twenty 
years'  study  in  Ireland,  came  as  a  minister  of  peace  among 
the  Welsh  princes.  He  settled  at  Cardigan,  but  died  in  his 
native  country,   venerated  for  exemplary  hoUness  of  life. 

Petroc  of  Cornwall  was  famed  for  piety :  from  him  the  town 
of  Padstow,  or  Petroc-stow,  is  named.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Bodmin. 

From  a  review  of  the  British  churches,  and  the  character  of 
the  most  famous  ecclesiastics  of  this  period,  we  are  led  to 
hope,  that  there  was  a  considerable  measure  of  evangelical 
truth  disseminated  among  the  people.  Still  Christianity  was 
then  but  imperfectly  understood :  the  Scriptures  were  scarcely 
known  to  the  mass  of  those  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ ;  and  the  ministers  were  less  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  word  of  God,  than  to  the  ceremonies  of  monastic  institu- 
tions. Besides,  it  is  manifest  from  historic  records  of  that 
period,  which  are  tilled  with  iabulous  statements,  that  even 
in  Britain  the  ambition  of  the  ecclesiastics  strongly  indicated 
the  advancing  progress  of  the  spirit  of  popery. 

F 
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CHAP.  IV, 
CBunriAynrY  in  scotlaud  to  the  seventh  centvbt. 

Ncotlud  rrcciTm  Ar  GotprI  under  Donald  I. —  Floarithes  nndfr  CmtiiiiliBthitt— 
SaAm-  mmI  Man  ~Scou  in  Iwlaod  ->  Pdagianum  —  Paltedias  introdBcea  Epb- 
Mf«ct  lv$CiMtaad~$i.Niniui-->St.KeiiCi!sein--St.Coliunba~He  lettlct  hi 
lona  —  Hi»  Mwkvaw  toeoeaMS  —  CnUees. 

« 

Scotland  is  belie  red  to  have  received  Christianity  soon  after 
the  ajH^stoKo  a^.  $ome  traditions  affirm,  that  the  doctrines 
(U*  the  lu^pel  were  pobll&hed  in  this  northern  region  by  the 
p^nccuted  disciples  of  the  apostle  John,  who  fled  thidier 
about  A.  n.  96,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Emperor  Domitian. 
TUm  »eeins  noi  aluy^rther  improbable,  as  the  Scottish  Chris- 
tians were  loalously  attached  to  the  keeping  of  Easter  according 
to  tho  custom  in  Asia  Minor.  Christianity  had  made  some 
prof^rcss  among  the  people ;  and,  about  A.  D.  206,  King 
OonaM  I,  and  his  queen,  with  several  Scottish  nobles,  pro-. 
(Vsscd  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  were  baptized. 

IKnuld  was  sealous  agadnst  idolatry;  but  his  plans  were 
dUturlkcd  by  the  invasion  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  and  for 
msirly  a  i^utury  i-hristianity  gained  but  little  over  paganism, 
nruidium  was  at  length  subverted  by  King  Crathalinthns 
about  .\.  W  *J77.  or  i^,  who  expelled  the  priests,  and  obli- 
ic rated  every  memorial  of  their  superstition.  Cratiialinthns 
ilied  A.  I>.  :^V|,  prtnuoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  receiving 
iht»*e  who  were  driven  from  the  south  by  persecution  under 
the  Kiuperttr  l>iiK'lesian.  He  gave  the  preachers  a  residence 
iu  lite  lale  of  Man,  tiud  ereoti'd  a  church  in  the  small  island 
of  loiia.  Thia  building  was  dedicated  to  our  blessed  Samur — 
In  tlroek  Soier,  corrupte«i  to  Sodor — and  hence  originated 
\\w  modern  title  of  **  Smior  and  Man,"  given  to  one  of  tiie 
lll'iliah  pr^lalea. 

rhiUiUiiiiy  coulinueii  to  prevail  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
uiihvlllulaiutbig  the  disonlers  of  the  times.  Maximus,  the 
Himmit  governor  iu  Uriiaiu,  tuded  by  the  nets,  occupying 
tbn  «aiil,  vaiU|uUhed  tlte  Sctus,  and  drove  many  of  them  to 
lbl>  MIHilMilt)  ett«M|  of  Ireland,  when  they  carried  the  Gospel 
WMI  NWlUtML  relaluiiig  Ihe  title  of  Scou.  Tranquillity  being  in 
A  mMMHra  ivstured  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  Pela- 
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gianism  ^Sned  tome  partizann  in  Scotland.  Tklladiui, 
having  been  deputed  by  Pope  Cele^tine  to  vi4it  Britain^  to 
assist  the  orthodox  in  tnppresiin^.  that  doctrine,  was  invited 
into  Scotland  for  the  same  purpose,  A.  D  431,  by  King 
Eugenius  II.  Palladius  obtained  licence  from  the  pope,  and 
succeeded  in  his  commission  both  to  confute  Pelagianism, 
and  new  model  the  church,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  system 
then  observed  m  the  Roman  church.  Previously  to  this 
period,  the  Christians  in  Scotland  had  no  connection  with  the 
Roman  pontltf,  nor  had  they  any  church  officers  who  claimed 
pre-eminence  above  their  brethren.  Bede,  therefore,  truly 
says,  that ''  iinto  the' Scots,  who  believed  in  Christ,  Palladius 
was  sisnt  by  the  pope  as  their  first  bishop  *."  Fordun,  in  his 
Chromcle,  tells  us,  that,  "  before  the  coming  of  Pklladius,  the 
Scots,  following  the  customs  of  the  primitive  church,  had  for 
teachers  of  the  faith,  and  ministers  of  the  sacraments,  only 
presbyters,  or  monks  f."  Collier,  in  his  zeal  for  diocesan 
epbcopacy,  is  not  satisfied  with  even  the  first  rank  of  prelacy 
for  Pdladius,  but  says,  *'  This  seeming  difficulty  of  Primui 
Epitcopui,  Archbishop  Usher  disentangles,  by  interpreting 
it  PrinuB  SedU  Episcopus ;  so  that  though  the  Scots  in  Ire- 
land had  bishops  amongst  them  before,  yet  Palladius  was  their 
first  archbishop  {." 

St.  Nician,  or  Niclas,  was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excel- 
lent genius.  After  haidng  received  a  superior  education  in 
his  own  country,  he  spent  several  years  at  Rome  to  complete 
his  studies.  He  returned  home,  when  he  went  on  a  mission 
to  Valentia  in  Ireland,  where  his  ministry  was  successful  in 
converting  many  to  Christ.  Buchanan  says,  that  Palladius 
sent  Nician  into  Scotland  to  suppress  Pelagianism,  about 
A.  D.  452.  He  built  a  church  in  a  style  superior  to  any  in 
Britain  at  that  time,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Martin.  He  also 
founded  the  monastery  of  Whitehurn  in  Galloway.  Some 
ascribe  to  Ninian  the  honour  of  first  converting  the  southern 
Scots  and  Hcts  to  Christianity ;  and  from  the  many  traditions 

*  Bede,  book  iii,  c.  3,  4.    Usher,  Aotiquit.  c.  15. 

t  History  o>  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

%  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i,  p.  50. 
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concerning  him^  it  seems  that  he  was  eminent  for  piety^  Mil, 
and  self-denying  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ 

St.  Keutigem»  son  of  a  princess  of  the  Picts^  converted  tk 
Strathclyde  Britons^  and  became  abbot  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century.  He  was  famous  for  his  abste- 
miousness and  various  austerities,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  Scottish  lung  Rhydderic.  After  having  travelled  into 
Wales,  where  he  founded  a  religious  society,  he  returned  to 
his  monastery,  and  died  about  A.  D.  560.  To  Kentigem  wai 
dedicated  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow,  under  the  appellation  of 
MuDgo,  or  the  caurieaus. 

St.  Oolumba,  above  all  others,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  successful  labourer  in  promoting  Christianity  amoBg 
the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and  this  missionary  is  believed  to  ban 
had  clearer  and  more  scriptural  views  of  the  gospel  thn 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  Columba  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  religion.  Having  founded  several  monasteries  in 
his  native  country,  especially  one  called  Dearmack,  or  the 
Field  of  Oaks,  because  situated  in  a  forest,  he  came  into 
Britain  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  about  A.  D.  563,  being  weary 
of  the  warlike  feuds  of  a  restless  people.  Twelve  disciples 
accompanied  him  from  Ireland  in  a  wicker  boat  covered  wilh 
hides  His  cousin  Congal  II,  king  of  the  (Jaledomans, 
granted  him  the  isle  of  lona,  where  he  settled,  himself  and 
his  followers  labouring  with  their  own  hands  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  their  habitation  and  for  a  place  of  worship. 
His  arrival  in  Scotland  is  thus  related  by  Bede, — '*  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  565,  there  came  a  presbyter 
and  abbot,  a  monk  in  life  and  habit,  out  of  Ireland  into  Scot- 
land, very  famous,  by  name  Columba,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  to  the  provinces  of  the  northern  Picts*." 

lona,  or  Hy,  after  the  name  of  this  missionary,  was  called 
Columb-cylle,  and  Icolumb-kill,  now  Colchil.  From  this 
place,  as  a  missionary  station,  Columba  sent  his  disciples  to 
different  parts  of  Scotland;    and  under  the  patronage  of 

*  Bede,  book  ill. 
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Gongal  and  his  son  Gooal,  and  Bridius,  king  of  the  Picts, 
Christianity  made  considerable  progress.  By  Coiumba  and 
his  monks,  above  three  hundred  churches  are  said  to  have 
been  planted^  and  supplied  with  able  pastors  from  hb  semi- 
nary at  lona ;  besides  those  who  were  sent  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  of  neighbouring  nations.  Coiumba  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  piety  and  industry ;  and  he  continued  to  his 
death  studying  and  transcribing  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptores, 
This  devoted  man  died  A.  D.  698^  aged  77  years. 

The  monastery  of  lona  continued  famous  during  severi^ 
centuries^  furnishing  most  of  the  preachers  and  bishops 
of  the  churches  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England. 
Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  this  island  as  "  once  the  seminary  of 
the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  bar* 
barians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of 
religion." 

With  the  Columbans  originated  the  discipline  and  manners 
of  the  Culdees,  or  dwellers  in  cells,  as  the  Gaelic  word  sig- 
nifies i  ot,  as  some  say,  separated  to  Gad :  though  others  derive 
it  from  Cultores  Dei,  worshippers  of  God.  As  each  saint  had 
his  cell,  it  became  distinguished  by  his  name;  and  when 
chapels  were  erected  on  their  sites,  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  saints  with  peculiar  veneration.  Hence  the  names  of 
many  places  in  Scotland  indicate  the  names  of  the  Christian 
Culdees.  Many  of  those  recluses  were  greatly  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  their  doctrines  were  remarkable 
for  tiieir  retaining  much  of  their  primitive  purity.  All  the 
missionaries  were  peculiarly  denominated  Culdees,  especially 
after  the  building  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews,  A.  D,  800, 

How  far  sinners  were  converted  to  God,  and  edified  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  by  the  labours  of  the  various  ministers 
in  Scotland,  eternity  will  disclose.  It  seems  to  be  manifest, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  his  truth,  extensively  dif- 
fused, though  not  without  superstitious  ceremonies,  ai^d 
doubtless  multitudes  were  "made  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light' 
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Tnih  BcrlflisM  H  i  N<UM— 8biu«a  Thmi^  ImmiW  Sun  qkdi  —  Honow  to 
tD  P«pe  Qrtiorj,  tai  ABfa«lB  —  (AiWhi  b  Wllo^  Hcotluul.  End  BrIHuf — 
ngqriifQiHaBartte. 

Sacked  trath  and  the  hononn  of  pun  ChrUtlanity  hav«  fre- 
quently been  lacrificed  nnder  the  ihadoir  o(  a  Dame.  Sucb 
hu  beea  the  cue  in  attributing  the  coDTCraion  of  the  Anglo- 
SasoDi  to  the  Ubonni  of  Sttint  AogDitin,  who  was  sent  m  ( 
iniisianaTf  bj  Pope  Gregory  to  Britalo.  Popular  traditioB 
hu  led  even  Sharon  Turner  to  |^ve  Angnttin  and  Gregory  Ht 
honour  of  bringing  the  Inestimable  tremnires  of  the  gospel  m 
our  country.  That  interetting  viiter  aays,  "  Thede  grru 
blegaing*  of  human  life  wen  bUrvibieed  hcto  the  istaad,  iritli 
that  form  of  Chriitianity  irtilch  the  benevoleot  fuellnga  aod 
religiouB  enthnaium  of  Pope  Or^ory,  dHBrredly  with  all  bii 
imperfectious  inmemed  the  Oreal,  cooreyed  into  England 
by  hii  miiBionary  Augnatin  *." 

A  meuure  of  honoor  may  certainly  be  considered  as  due  H 
Pope  Gregory,  and  to  Augnatin :  but  their  fane  has  been 
blazoned  chiefly  by  faTonreti  of  p<^ery,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  their  political  ayatem  of  ecdeiiastical  governmeal, 
rather  than  from  the  bleuiogi  of  erangeliuitl  religioo  derimd 
by  Britain  from  their  exertiona. 

Ghrieiianity  ii  not  a  irithering  plant,  whose  beauty  and  life 
perish  in  the  ereningi  it  la  the  produce  of  "  ineorruptibtt 
seed  i)y  the  word  of  God,  which  lireth  and  abiiicth  Tor  ever." 
Such  it  continued  lu  the  breuta  of  many  of  the  Britldb 
peuantry ;  who,  though  aubjected  to  the  idolatrou*  Saxoo*. 
cheriehed  their  own  imperiahable  principles  of  faith  and  hope, 
and  sighed  for  the  re-«atabll*hment  of  divine  ordinances 
their  country. 

Without  coDiidering  further  the  nnmerouii  Christians 
Cornwall,  Walei,  and  Scotland,  Ireland  and  Brittany,  tu. 
mentioned,  whoae  influence  could  not  be  altogether  onlob 

*  Hiatery  ofihe  AngloSaioniiToI.i,  p.SSS. 
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thdr  nei^hboun^  it  is  manifest  that  the  wishes  of  maoy  to 
ODJoy  Cliristian  worship  were  luiown  in  France*  and  had 
reached  even  to  Rome :  for  Grefj^ory*  in  his  letters  to  Theo- 
doricky  king  of  Austrasia  in  Gaul,  and  to  Theodobert  hit 
brother*  desiring  them  to  assist  Augnstin  in  his  undertaking, 
complains  of  the  French.  *'We  are  informed/'  says  he, 
''  that,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  the  English  nation  is  de- 
sirous to  turn  Christian ;  but  the  clergy  of  your  nation,  not- 
withstanding their  neighbourhood,  refuse  to  assist  them  in 
their  good  motions,  and  encourage  their  piety*." — In  his 
letter  to  Queen  Brunichild  also,  on  the  same  occasion,  he 
makes  a  similar  statement,  with  the  same  complaint  against 
the  clergy.  Such  a  disposition,  thus  extensively  publkhed, 
must  have  arisen  from  the  information  derived  principally 
from  the  British  Christians. 

Besides,  Bertha,  the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  a  Christian  of  superior  attain- 
ments ;  and  her  influence  had  been  employed  in  promoting 
the  honour  of  her  Lford  and  Saviour.  Bertha  was  the  daughter 
of  Cherebert,  king  of  Paris;  and  Ethelbert,  after  her  Esther's 
death,  had  obtained  her  in  marriage,  A.D.670,  from  her 
uncle  Chilperic,  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  her 
religious  privileges  with  her  chosen  instructors.  Ethelbert, 
to  secure  the  amity  of  the  French,  readily  agreed  to  this  pro- 
position ;  and  Luidhard,  bishop  of  Soissons,  with  several  other 
ecclesiastics,  accompanied  Bertha  to  England,  as  her  chap- 
lain :  and  a  neglected  church  at  Canterbury,  dedicated  to 
St.  Martin  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  fitted  up  imme- 
diately as  the  Queen's  Chapel.  Qiilperic  hoped,  that  as  the 
queen  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  truth  of  her  divine 
religion,  she  would  be  so  far  from  turning  idolater  herself, 
that  she  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  conversion  of  the 
English  monarch.  And  in  this  expectation  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed ;  for,  *'  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  she  spared  no 
pains  to  gain  his  love  and  esteem  by  her  affable  and  conde- 
scending behaviour.  Ethelbert,  charmed  with  the  good  qua- 
lities of  his  spouse,  had  all  the  value  and  affection  for  her  she 

*  Gregory's  £pistles«  book  ▼,  chap.  58. 
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could  desire.  In  tlus  a^ecable  situation^  Bertha  justly  bopei 
to  bring  tlie  kiii|r  at  leii)^b  to  have  fatftmrable  thoii|[^ts  of  tlcf 
Ghrbtiaii  retigion ;  and  therefore  took  all  occasions  to  dispiir 
the  gospel  truths  in  the  most  affecting  manner  *."  BerAi' 
rqN>rted  her  success  to  the  French,  from  whom  she  conM  o^ 
tain  no  assistance;  and  afterwards  to  the  Pope,  probaUf -bf 
means  of  her  chaplain  Luidhard. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  K^ 
whenAngustin  came  on  his  celebrated  mission  from  Popi 
(Gregory.  It  must  be  remarked,  alfo,  that  the  labours  of 
Augustin  and  his  colleagues  extended  no  farther  than  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  except  by  some  fruitless  efforts  of  Miletnty 
who  for  a  short  time  was  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  Essex 
as  bishop  of  London. 


CHAPTER  VL 

CBARACTSB  OF  POPE  GREGORT. 

EeeleilMtlcBl  System  of  Gregory  in  EDgland— Oimudsoo  of  Felix  II.  —  Hit  etrly 
life  —  Elected  Pope  —  His  Litanies —Milner*s  Testimony  —  Much  of  Uie  Com- 
mon Prayer  from  him  —  His  Ambition  — Universal  Bislmp— His  Flatterj  of 
tlie  Monster  Pbocas  — Appeal  of  Bower  —  Fry's  Olwenrations — Dr.  Haweif  — 
Vox, 

Pops  Grkgobt  was  an  extraordinary  character.  This  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  review,  since  many  writers  ascribe  to 
his  ministry  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  as  bestowed  npon 
England  i  and  especially  since  his  ecclesiastical  system  is  the 
basis  on  which  chorch  government  has  been  constmcted  in 
this  country,  even  to  our  times. 

Gregory  was  a  native  of  Rome,  of  a  noble  ftamily,  and  great 
grandson  to  Pope  Felix  II.  He  had  been  educated  agreeably 
to  his  rank ;  and  his  abilities  as  a  senator  recommended  lum 
to  the  Emperor  Justinian  II,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect of  Rome.  This  high  office  he  filled  with  singular  fiddity, 
justice,  and  prudence,  at  a  difficult  period.  His  religious  im- 
pressions received  in  early  life  reviving,  he  determined,  on 

*  Rapin's  History  of  England,  book  iii,  p.  65. 
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the  death  of  his  fiither,  to  retire  from  the  wofid,  and  devote 
his  gretit  property  a^preeably  to  the  snpentitions  of  the  timet. 

He  foonded  seven  monasteries ;  six  in  Sicily,  and  one  at 
Rome,  and  withdrew  to  one  of  those  religious  asylums.  Bat 
his  talents  being  known,  he  was  drawn  from  his  seclusion, 
orduned  deacon,  and  sent  by  Pope  Pelagius  IT,  as  nuncio,  to 
transact  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  Constantinople.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  chosen  abbot;  and  an  epidemic  carrying  off  Pe- 
lagius, Gregory  was  elected  pope.  This  dignity  he  appears 
anxious  to  have  declined,  declaring  himself  unworthy  of  the 
honour,  and  writing  to  the  Emperor  Mauricius  to  withhold 
his  assent.  Gregory  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  alarmed 
people,  calling  them  to  repentance  during  the  plague,  and 
concluding  his  discourse  by  appointing  a  iitai^  to  be  per- 
formed at  day-break  in  seven  companies ;  the^r#/  consisting 
of  the  clergy,  the  second  of  the  abbots  and  monks,  the  third 
of  the  abbesses  and  nuns,  ihe/ourth  of  children,  ihejifth  of 
laymen,  the  siaiA  of  widows,  and  the  sevenih  of  married  men^ 
Gregory  concealed  himself  for  three  days,  being  conveyed 
out  of  the  city  in  a  wicker  basket ;  but  being  discovered,  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  upon  his  bishopric,  A.  D.  590. 

Mr.  Milner,  far  more  than  any  other  Protestant  historian, 
praises  Pope  Gregory.  That  excellent  writer  remarks,  ''  In 
different  periods  of  his  life  he  moved  in  opposite  extremes. 
He  was  one  while  dormant,  in  the  quietiam  of  solitude; 
another  while,  involved  in  the  multiplicity  of  episcopal  cares 
at  Rome.  If  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  earlier  and  purer 
days  of  Christianity,  he  would  neither  have  been  a  monk,  nor 
a  bishop  charged  with  such  extensive  secular  concerns,  and 
so  would  have  avoided  the  erils  of  which  he  complains.  The 
great  sees  in  those  times  —  that  of  Rome  in  particular — 
through  the  increasing  growth  of  spiritual  domination,  and 
the  load  of  worldly  business  very  improperly  connected  with 
it — ^worldly  though  in  some  sense  ecclesiastical — ^were  agree- 
able enough  to  minds  like  that  of  Vigilius,  earthly  and  ambi- 
tious, but  were  fatiguing  beyond  measure  to  men  like  Gre- 
gory, who  unfeigned] y  loved  heavenly  things  *." 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  32. 
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Gregory  seems  indeed  to  hafe  displayed  a  spirit  of  plely'; 
and  some  of  liis  letters  e?en  breathe  a  pure,  elevated^  nil 
scriptural  devotion.  "  He  particularly  excelled  in  devotioiiil 
compositions/'  says  Milner.  **  Litanies/'  he  adds,  "  hil 
been  used  in  the  West  before  his  time  in  calamitous  aeatoiH^ 
as  during  plague  and  famine.  These  were  collected,  and  tit 
choicest  parts  selected  from  them,  and  compiled,  througli  Ac 
care  of  Gregory,  in  one  large  litany,  not  much  different  firan 
that  used  by  the  church  of  England  at  this  day.  B«t  ill 
church  of  England  is  not  only  indebted  to  Gregory  for  tfe 
Litany.  In  his  Sacramentary  he  embodied  the  collects  <tf  ill 
ancient  church,  and  improved  old  or  made  new  ones.  Oaii> 
sius,  before  him,  had  appointed  public  prayers,  composed  If 
himself  or  others.  These  were  all  placed  in  the  offices  If 
Gregory:  and  by  a  comparison  of  our  Book  of  ConiiiMS 
Prayer  with  his  Sacramentary,  it  is  evident  that  almost  all  iki 
collects  for  Sundays,  and  the  principal  festivals  in  the  chiirtA 
of  England,  were  taken  out  of  the  latter  *," 

Gregory  died  in  the  year  6(M,  after  having  possessed  hfe 
bishopric  thirteen  years  and  six  months — a  period  which  form 
a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  popedom. 

Mr.  Milner  labours  to  clear  Gregory  from  the  impatafioi 
of  being  a  pope ;  and  says,  that  '*  the  inordinate  ampUtail 
of  authority  and  of  extensive  jurisdiction  to  which  snpeiML 
tion  had  already  advanced  the  Roman  see,  with  the  govetiK 
ment  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  a  prevailing  notion  of  a  supi^ 
intendence  over  all  the  churches,  derived  from  St.  Peter^  ei^ 
cited  in  him  no  pleasing  sensations  of  dominion  f."  Yet^lb 
acknowledges,  ''Gregory  no  doubt  had  himself  too  &igi 
views  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  see;  and  its  supposed  relatim 
to  St.  Peter  blinded  his  judgment  X ;"  ^nd  that  "  superstiCte 
and  ecclesiastical  power,  in  the  excess,  adhered  indeed  to  ili 
conduct  of  the  Roman  prelate,  as  the  fault  of  the  age,  not  tf 
his  temper  §." 

Bower  says,  "  Gregory  inviolably  adhered  to  the  piindpls 
common  to  all  popes,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  lateiif 
viz,  never  to  part  with  any  power  which  his  predecessors  bad 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  87,  88.  t  Ibid.  p.  38. 

t  Ibid.  p.  54.  $  Ibid.  p.  70. 
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acquired,  by-  what  means  soever  it  had  been  gained  *•** 
Agreeably  to  this  policy,  Qregpry  stnuned  efery  nerve  to 
prevent  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  assuming  tbe 
title  of  Univenal  Bishop,  denouncing  it  as  a  mark  of  Anti- 
christ. On  this  occasion  Gregory  assumed  to  himself,  the 
title  of  affected  humility,  ever  since  retuned  by  the  popes. 
Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God.  That  lofty  title  which  he 
had  condemned  in  his  dignified  brother  John,  he  ardently 
sought  for  himself;  as  is  evident  from  his  adulatory  letters  to 
those  monsters  in  wickedness,  Phocas  and  his  wife  Jjeontia. 

Fbocas  had  opened  a  passage  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the 
murder  of  Mauricius  and  his  six  sons ;  and  afterwards,  most 
barbarously,  of  the  Empress  Constantia  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, dragged  from  their  refuge  in  one  of  the  churchef  of  Con- 
stantinople. Mauricius  is  generally  commended  as  a  prince 
of  many  virtues,  and  of  but  fpw  vices:  and  Gregory  in  his 
letters  to  him  declared,  that  his  *' tongue  could  not. express 
the  good  he  had  received  of  the  Almighty,  and  his  JUord  the. 
emperor;  that  he  thought  himself  bound  in  gratitude  to  pn^ 
incessantly  for  the  life  of  his  most  pious  and  most  Christian 
Lord ;  and  that,  in  return  for  the  goodness  of  his  most  reli- 
gious Lord  to  him,  he  could  do  no  less  than  love  the  very 
ground  on  wb|ch  he  trod  f."  Yet  Gregory,  courtier  like, 
congratulated  Phocas  on  his  being  proclaimed  £mperor,  say- 
ing, ''Let  the  heavens  rejoice  I  let  the  earth  leap  for  joy  1 
let  the  whole  people  return  thanks  for  so  happy  a  change ! " 
In  the  same  strain  he  wrote,  in  reply  to  the  first  letter  of 
Phocas :  and  tQ  Lepntia,  the  empress,  he  says, ''  Viliat  tongue 
can  utter,  what  mind  can. conceive,  the  thanks  we  owe  to  God, 
who  has  placed  you  on  the  throne,  to  ease  us  of  the  yoke  with 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  so  cruelly  galled?  Let  the 
angels  give  glory  to  God  in  heaven  I  let  men  return  thanks  to 
God  upon  earth!  for  the  republic  is  relieved,  and  our  sorr(>ws 
are  banished XI" 

"  Who  would  have  expected  such  letters  from  a  Christian 
bishop  to  a  usurper !  a  tyrant!  a  murderer!  a  regicide !   Who 

•  History  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii* 

t  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol*  ii,  p.  536. 

t  Ibid.  p.  534. 
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would  not  ha?e  thought  Gregory,  of  all  meuy  the  ksMt  Oh 
pable  of  becoming  his  panegyrist,  of  applauding  him  ia  Ml 
usurpation,  murders,  and  tyranny  ?  —  Gregory,  I  say,  whose 
manners  and  whole  conduct  hare  hitherto  appeared  im- 
proachable !  But  what  virtue  can  be  proof  in  a  pope  s^tfnit 
the  jealousy  of  a  rival  ?  What  virtue  can  restrain  a  pope  tnm 
employing  even  the  most  criminal  methods  to  defeat  all  sl- 
tempts,  that  seem  to  have  the  least  tendency  towards  Irasciniaf 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  see  *  ?  " 

Speaking  of  the  superstitious  criminality  of  Gregory,  a  ji- 
dicious  clergyman  remarks,  "  If  the  piety  of  an  Individad 
could  have  redeemed  the  character  of  the  Roman  see,  we  ntf 
perhaps  admit,  that,  in  better  times,  that  of  the  first  Qregorj 
might  have  done  so ;  but  at  the  period  at  which  he  was  plaesi 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  church,  influenced  as  he  was  by 
the  delusive  spirit  of  the  day,  what  there  was  of  real  wortik  ii 
his  private  character  only  added  weight  to  the  preponderatiig 
evil,  and  procured  credit  to  the  'mystery  of  iniquity'  which 
had  lung  been  working  secretly,  but  was  now  openly  pus 
vailing.  Nothing  but  the  acknowledgment  that  this  cde* 
brated  bishop  was  a  deluded  victim  of  a  most  blind  and  in- 
ject superstition,  can  redeem  his  character  from  the  chii|s 
of  imposture,  and  of  '  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  hannfp  Ui 
conscience  scared.' " 

Gregory  was  far  from  being  behind  his  contemporariee  k 
recommending  the  efficacy  of  superstitious  practices  for  ttl 
procurement  of  salvation,  in  advancing  the  credit  of  l]^m 
miracles.  The  admission  of  pictures  and  images  into  As 
churches,  as  books  for  the  unlearned,  was,  in  the  circuih 
stances  of  the  times,  but  the  introduction  of  idolatry  |  aai 
when  he  himself  could  send  presents,  or  sell  at  a  considenhk 
price  the  oil  from  the  lamps  that  burned  at  the  tombs  of  As 
apostles,  as  being  possessed  of  miraculous  powers,  it  raff- 
ciently  shows  how  "strong"  the  "delusion"  was  in  Us. own 
mind. 

"  If  Gregory  was  indeed  a  sincere  Christian,  he  beliefei 
this  lie.    But  then  what  an  instrument  must  he  have  been  li 

*  Bower's  lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  ii,  p.  535. 
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the  hands  of  the  great  decelrer,  to  cairy  on  these  delosions 
in  a  most  ignorant  and  superstitions  age^  when  the  blind  led 
the  blind^  and  the  ears  of  the  people  were  turned  away  from 
the  truth  to  listen  unto  fables ;  and  when  the  apostacy  long 
predicted,  and  long  ad? andng  in  its  progress,  was  soon  to 
become  total  and  uni?ersal  * ! " 

Dr.  Haweis  says,  *'  The  canon  of  the  Mass  now  produced 
by  the  great  Gregory,  with  all  its  pomp  and  fooleries,  became 
uniTcrsally  celebrated.  The  very  names  of  new  sidnts,  festi- 
vals, and  litanies,  with  the  forms  of  consecration,  would  fill  a 
folio,  instead  of  meriting  to  blot  a  page.  And  what  is  ridicu- 
lous enough,  the  Lupercalia,  or  Feast  of  Pan,  with  all  its  im- 
purities, received  a  new  title,  as  the  Festival  of  the  ViTgm*M 
Purification,  with  all  the  heathen  rites  continued.  Temple 
upon  temple,  bearing  the  names  of  saints  new  and  old,  added 
to  their  honours,  and  procured  especial  patrons  for  builders, 
who  became  associated  in  a  share  of  their  merits.  Shame  and 
indignation  blot  the  catalogue  f !  '* 

Gregory  died  A.  D.  604,  of  whom  Fox  remarks,  it  was  sud, 
'^  that  of  the  number  of  all  the  first  bishops  before  him  in  the 
primitive  time,  he  was  the  basest;  of  all  them  that  came  after 
him,  he  was  the  best  ^.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THB  SI8X  AND  PBOOBK88  OF  THE  POVSDOM. 

P<^ry  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity— ApoetoIleMiaitten,  Bislio|w,  and  Deaeoni  — 
Papists  deny  this— Scott's  Comment  —  Dr.  Hanniond*s  —  AmUtioB  of  Dio- 
trephes  —  Three  Orders  created — Epistles  of  Ignatius — Pope  Victor  exeomma- 
nicates  the  Asiatics  —  Hierarchy  firamed  corresponding  with  the  Roman  goyem- 
ment  —  Ambition  of  the  Presbyters  —  Martin  of  Tears  —  Creation  of  Titles — 
Pope  acknowledged  Universal  Bishop  — and  God  ap<Mi  Earth ! 

Britain,  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in 
which  Christian  churches  were  early  planted,  has  suffered 
grievously  from  the  corruption  of  the  Divine  institutions  by 

*  Church  History,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fry,  fi.  A.,  Rector  of  Desford. 
p.  175, 176. 
t  Impartial  Church  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  40, 41. 
t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 
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popery.  Evils  of  every  kind  abounded  in  that  blasphemoiu 
system  of  priestly  arro^j^ce ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  pea 
of  inspiratioa  denounced  it  by  anticipadon  as  ''  thb  mtstset 

OF  INIQUITY  " —  '*  TBS  MAN  OP  SIN  "  —  ''  THB  SON  OP  PBB- 
DITION" — "thb  mother  OF  ABOMINATIONS  OP  THB  BABTH." 

2  Thess.  ii,  3,  7 ;  Rev.  zvii,  5.  l^thout  a  brief  review  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  Popery,  our  youthful  readers  mJl  not 
be  prepared  to  form  a  correct  jud^fment  conceming  sevenl 
matters  which  must  necessarily  be  mentioned  in  British 
church  history;  particularly  in  that  portion  of  it  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  an  antiscriptural  hierarchy  by  Ali- 
gustin. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple,  rational,  and  worthy  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  than  the  form  of  Christianity 
ordained  by  the  apostles.  Their  office  was  extraordinary ;  and. 
in  that  they  could  have  no  successors :  but  they  appointed 
simply  two  sorts  of  ministers,  to  be  permanent  officers  in  the 
churches.  Tbe  first  were  Bishopi,  who  are  called  Elders  or 
Presbyters  on  account  of  their  age  and  gravity,  and  PasUns 
and  Teachers  on  account  of  their  various  duties  relating  to 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people.  Acts  xx,  17*  28;  Fhii 
1,  1 ;  1  Tim.  ill,  1,  7;  Tit.  i,  6,  7;  Eph.  iv,  11, 12.  The  9^ 
cond  sort  were  Deacons:  their  ministry  related  to  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  churc&es,  especially  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  >vidow8.  Preaching  was  no  part  of  the  deacon's  office ; 
though  their  superior  gifts  and  piety  qualified  them  some- 
times to  officiate  in  the  spiritual  duties  of  the  pastor ;  and 
many  of  the  bishops  were  chosen  by  the  people  from  among 
their  deacons.  Acts  vi,  1,  8;  viii,  12,  14,  26, 40;  Phil,  i,  1 ; 
1  Tim.  iii,  8,  13. 

Adherents  of  Popery,  and  even  some  Protestants,  deny  this 
representation;  and  talents  of  the  highest  character  ha?e  been 
employed  to  maintain,  that  three  orders  of  Christian  ministers 
were  appointed  by  the  apostles :  the  Jtrsi  Bishops,  and  under 
them  Priests  and  Deacons,  In  support  of  this  it  has  been  a 
favourite  argument,  that,  from  the  age  after  the  apostles, 
bishops  of  this  superior  order  have  existed ;  and  therefore  that 
it  ought  to  be  presumed  they  were  of  apostolical  ordination. 
We  have  only  to  say,  that  no  sudi  fact  being  contained  in  the 
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New  Testament,  the  saperior  order  most  be  ft  usnrpatioii. 
Ab  to  the  order  called  Piiedts,  our  readers  will  find  that 
Chrutianiijf  admiis  o/noprieii  besides  our  blessed  Lord  him* 
self;  and  therefore  we  need  only  remind  them,  that  the  tiile 
is  never  once  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  desi|(nating  any 
of  his  ministers,  except  that  as  all  belie?ers  in  Christ  are  ''  a 
Aoly  prieathood  to  oflfer  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to 
Ood  by  Jesus  Christ/'    1  Pet  ii,  5. 

Probably  no  authority  will  be  regarded  generally  more 
worthy  of  confidence,  in  explaining  the  Word  of  God,  than 
the  late  commentator  the  Re?.  Thomas  Scott ;  and  we  give 
his  testimony,  as  necessary  to  the  fidelity  of  this  part  of 
church  history,  that  there  were  only  two  classei  o/ministen 
appointed  by  the  apostles.  On  Acts  xx,  17,  Mr.  Scott  says, 
*'The  same  persons  are  in  this  chapter  called  'elders'  or 
pres^ers,  and  *  overseers '  or  biihops  (28  Gr.) :  it  must  there- 
fore be  allowed,  that  ^these  were  not  distinct  orders  of  mi- 
nisters in  the  church  at  that  time.'' —  '*  It  seems  indubitable 
that  they  (the  deacons)  were  appointed  solely  to  take  off  the 
tempond  concerns  of  the  church;  and  not,  as  deacons,  to 
preach  or  administer  sacred  ordinances,  except  by  assbting 
the  elders,  presbyters,  or  bishops,  as  some  think  they  did,  in 
distributing  the  bread  and  wine  at  the  Lord's  Supper  *."  — 
*'  The  same  is  also  proved,  by  the  silence  of  the  apostles  con- 
cerning any  other  order  than  bishops  and  deacons  f." — "  The 
pastors  of  the  church  were  di^Unguished  from  the  deacons, 
who  managed  the  secular  matters  and  charities  of  the  church. 
Much  labour  and  learning  have  indeed  been  employed,  to  set 
aside  this  conclusion;  but  with  little  success,  even  by  the  al- 
lowance of  decided  episcopalians  %,** 

Dr.  Hammond  states,  '*  It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  buhops  were  constituted  f 
deacons  only  joined  with  them  in  every  church,  and  so  at 
Corinth  and  the  rest  of  Achaia.  And  that  by  the  command  of 
the  same  divine  prophecy  or  revelation,  successors  were  as- 
signed to  them  after  their  departure."  — ''  Indeed,  mention  is 
found  only  of  bishops  and  deacons  constituted  in  each  city, 

•  Scott  on  Acts  vi,  2,  6.       t  Ibid.  1  Tim.  iii,  1.       t  Ibid.  Phil,  i,  1. 
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sometimes  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  sometimes  of  Pni- 
byters ;  there  bein^  no  token  or  footstep  at  all  appearing  of 
such  as  we  now  call  presbyters  *." 

Such  being  the  di?ine  constitution  of  Christiaii  minutai^ 
as  acknowledged  by  episcopalian  clergymen,  our  readen  wiD 
inquire  how  it  came  to  be  altered  ?  A  satisfactory  solatloa  d 
this  query  may  be  found,  in  the  state  of  the  church  in  ill 
apostles'  days.  Paul  declares,  so  early  as  A.  D.  54,  "Tke 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work."  2  Thess.  ii,  7-  Ani 
John  complains  of  the  same  evil  in  the  ambition  of  DIik 
trephes,  A.  D.  90.  On  his  case  Scott  judiciously  remailB^ 
*'  It  seems  that  he  [John]  had  written  to  the  church,  to  ii> 
duce  them  to  help  on  their  journey  and  assist  in  a  mffmwff 
becoming  their  profession  the  persons  before  mentioned* 
ver.  5,  8 — but  Diotrephes  (probably  a  pastor  of  the  ehmd^ 
whose  circumstances,  or  abilities,  or  eloquence^  concunnf 
with  ambition  of  pre-eminence,  had  acquired  for  him  ■ 
undue  influence  over  his  brethren)  would  not  own  his 
rity,  or  pay  any  regard  to  his  counsel.  He  refused  to 
tain  or  countenance  those  evangelists  or  missionariea  wluNi 
the  apostle  had  recommended,  and  even  forbade  others  to  do 
it ;  and  when  they  regarded  the  apostle^s  authority  more  thm 
his  prohibitions,  he  proceeded  to  excommunicate  them  Aw  SO 
doing  f." 

Early  in  the  second  century  this  ambitious  principle  fm 
extensively  developed.  The  people  naturally  yielded  honoM^ 
which  in  some  instances  was  extravagant,  to  their  warttf 
pastors,  and  to  their  elders  in  the  churches,  especially  to  smI 
as  occasionally  led  their  devotions  at  their  prayer-meetingSi 
By  a  seemingly  innocent  allusion  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  speat. 
ing,  the  bishops  began  to  be  called  chief  priesU,  the  acdwe 
gifted  elders  were  spoken  of  as  priests,  and  the  deacons  as£tf^ 
vi(es.  But  in  a  little  time  these  titles  were  claimed  and  s^ 
riously  abused.  ''  The  Chnstian  doctors  had  the  good  fioi^ 
tune  to  persuade  the  people,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Chria- 
tian  church  succeeded  to  the  character^  rights,  and  privilege^ 

*  Dissertation,  Diss,  v,  c.  vii,  sect.  9 ;  and  c.  viii,  sect.  9. 
t  Commentary  on  3  John,  ver.  9, 12. 
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of  the  Jewish  prietthood;  and  thin  penaasion  was  a  new 
source  of  honour  and  profit  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  This 
notion  was  propagated  with  industry  some  time  after  the  se- 
cond destruction  of  Jerusalem  *  had  extinguished  all  hopes 
of  seeing  their  government  restored  to  its  former  lustre^  and 
their  country  arising  from  its  ruins.  And  accordingly  the 
biihopi  considered  themselves  invested  with  a  rank  and  cha- 
racter similar  to  those  of  the  high  priests  among  the  Jews, 
while  the />rM^/^#  represented  the  priests^  and  the  deacons 
the  Letfitesf.*' 

Ignatius^  the  famous  martyr  —  if  the  Epistles  attributed  to 
Mm  are  genuine — was  infected  with  this  pernicious  notion. 
On  these  Epistles,  which  Milner  acknowledges  are  charac* 
terized  by  *'  the  disadvantages  of  a  style  bloated  with  Asiatie 
tumour,  and  still  more  perhaps  of  a  text  very  corrupt  Xt*' 
Dr.Haweis  remarks,  *'The  Epistle  to  the  Magnensians,  if 
not  spurious  or  interpolated,  is  full  of  self- exalting  episcopal 
exhortations,  and  still  something  heightened." — "Be  subject 
to  the  bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Father;  and  the  apostles 
to  Christ,  and  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost : " — though  a 
softening  salvo  is  added,  and  ''  to  one  another."  The  title 
given  in  the  address  to  the  bishop  — -  To  the  Most  Digmfied-^ 
savours  not  of  apostolical  humility.  To  the  Trallians  he 
says,  "  Reverence  the  bishop  as  the  representative  of  God  the 
Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  God's  sanhedrim.''  On  a  re- 
view of  these  Epistles,  Dr.  Haweis  remarks,  among  other 
things,  ''  Episcopal  pretensions,  such  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peared.   Clement's  Epistle  snggests  not  a  tittle  like  it  §/' 

''  Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  century,  ^ctor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  took  it  into  his  head  to  force  the  Asiatic  Christians, 
by  the  pretended  authority  of  his  laws  and  decrees  ||,"  to  ob- 
serve the  custom  of  Rome  in  keeping  Easter.  They  refused 
compliance ;  and  **  Victor,  with  much  arrogance,  as  if  he  had 
felt  the  very  soul  of  the  future  papacy  formed  in  himself,  in- 

*  A.  D.  135.       t  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  179, 180. ' 

t  Church  History,  vol.  i,  p.  159. 

$  Imp.  Church  History,  yoI.  i,  p.  155. 

y  Mosheim,  yoI.  i,  p.  209. 
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veighed  a^Dst  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  pronoaneed  thdr 
excommunication  *." 

In  the  third  century,  the  bishops  in  the  larger  dtiei— 
Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Cartha^fe — continued  to 
aspire  "  to  higher  degrees  of  power  and  authority  than  thij 
had  formerly  possessed ;  and  not  only  violated  the  rights  of 
the  people,  but  also  made  gradual  encroachmeDts  npon  the 
privileges  of  the  presbyters. — The  bishops  assumed,  in  many 
places,  a  princely  authority.  They  appropriated  to  tUr 
evangelical  function  the  splendid  ensigns  of  temporal  ma- 
jesty. A  throne,  surrounded  with  ministers,  exalted  above 
his  equals  the  servant  of  the  meek  and  humble  Jesus;  and 
sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of  the 
multitude  into  an  ignorant  veneration  for  their  arrogated 
authority.  The  example  of  the  bishops  was  ambitiously  inu- 
tated  by  the  presbyters.  —  The  deacons,  beholding  the 
presbyters  deserting  thus  their  functions,  boldly  oaorped 
their  rights  and  privileges ;  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  am- 
bition were  spread  through  every  rank  of  the  sacred 
order  f.^ 

Constantine  the  Great,  having  become  the  patron  of  Chris- 
tianity early  in  the  fourth  century,  loaded  the  bishops  with 
wealth  and  honours.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  first  in  rank, 
and  was  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  pre-eminence  over  all 
other  prelates,  on  account  of  his  superior  wealth  and  influence 
In  the  imperial  city.  And  under  the  Christian  emperor,  "  the 
prelatical  government  became  modelled,  after  the  imperial, 
into  great  prefectures,  of  which  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople,  claimed  superiority;  whilst  a  sort  of 
feudality  was  established,  descending  from  patriarcki  to  me- 
tropolitans, archbishops,  bishops,  some  with  greater,  and  others 
with  less  extensive  spheres  of  dominion  X'" 

"  This  pernicious  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  se- 
veral ecclesiastical  orders.  The  presbyters,  in  many  places, 
assumed  an  equality  with  the  bishops,  in  point  of  rank  and 

*  Milner,  vol.  i,  part  ii,  chap.  iz. 
t  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  265, 266. 
f  Haweis,  vol.  i,  p.  294. 
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lathority.  Those  more  particularly  of  the  presbyten  and 
deacons,  who  filled  the  first  stations  of  these  orders,  carried 
their  pretensions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offended 
at  the  notion  of  being  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their 
edlleagaes.  For  this  reason  they  asauined  the  titles  of  arch- 
prmdjften  and  arekdeaeom  *." 

"  The  office  of  a  presbyter  was  looked  upon  of  such  a  high 
and  eminent  nature,  that  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  so 
audacious  as  to  muntain,  at  a  public  entertdnment,  that  the 
emperor  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  one  of  that  order  f." 

Iliese  newly-created  dignities  required  a  corresponding 
atyle  of  address  j  and  this  was  soon  determined.  Here,  how- 
^ver,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  no  example  of  flattering 
titles  is  g]?en  in  the  New  Testament ;  all  Christians  being 
described  as  samts,  or  holy  persons :  but  they  are  never  ad- 
dressed, not  even  the  apostles,  as  Saint  John,  or  Saint  Peter. 
These  titles  are  the  invention  of  popery.  Lord  Chancellor 
King  remarks,  '^  It  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  ancients 
give  the  titie  of  Saints  to  those  holy  persons ;  but  singly  style 
them  Peter,  Paul,  John,  &c. ;  not  Saint  Peter,  Saint  Pftnl, 
SmtU  John  %.**  Priestly  dignities  having  been  created,  new 
titles  were  framed;  and  hence  originated  the  addresses  of 
"  Reverend  "  —  "  Very  Reverend  "  —  "  Right  Reverend"  — 
"  Most  Reverend  "— "  Your  Grace  "— "  Your  Holiness." 

Hence,  *'  instead  of  the  people  choosing  their  own  bishops 
and  presbyters,  they  were  no  more  consulted.  The  presbyters 
wholly  depended  on  bishops  and  patrons :  the  bishops  were 
the  creatures  of  patriarchs  and  metropolitans;  or,  if  the  see 
was  important,  appointed  by  the  emperor.  So  '  church  and 
Mate'  formed  the  first  inauspicious  alliance;  and  the  cor- 
ruption which  had  been  plentifully  sown  before,  now  ri- 
pened by  court  intrigues  for  political  bishops  of  imperial 
appointment,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  prime  minister  §." 
*^  The  monarchical  form  of  government  was  then  set  up  in 
the  churches  of  the  Western  empire,  under  the  bishop  of 

*  Mcnbeim,  vol.  i,  p.  331.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  90. 

i  Primitive  Church,  part  ii,  p.  145. 
$  Haweis,  voLi,  p.  340. 
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Ilotnr,  by  means  of  the  imperial  decree  of  GndM,  aad  Ac 
■ppoali  and  decretal  epistles  founded  tliercoB  *." 

TlitiH,  Bf(reeably  to  tbe  prediction  of  the  apoalle,  **  be  tkM 
lettrtb/'  the  heaihen  Roman  gwermmrmi,  wmi  "  taken  oat  d 
tbe  way/'  and  '* the  man  0/  sin,"  "ike  mm  ^  perStkn"^ 
a  now  RpiHtual  power — was  revealed.    By  varioas  fistiae- 
tlons,  Invanioiis,  and  revolutions,  "tbe  decline  and  hh  of  tie 
Roman  empire  *'  was  precipitated :  but  at  ererr  deMsewSaf 
step  of  tbe  Imperial  greatness,  tbe  pontiff  of  Rone  guned  a 
blgbrr  rievatlon,  until  this  *' mpiierfi^mipni^*' 
bis  onllnary  address  as  ''  Your  Holiness."    Hia  d< 
wnrn  n^gardrd  as  Infallible;   and  be  claimed  the  titles  ef 
**  UnUrrsal  nisbop/'  and  "The  Vicar  of  Christ ;"  reqniriag 
the  homage  of  all  mankind,  under  pretence  of  haTing  all 
kingdoms  at  his  disposal,  as  God  upon  earth  I    He  even  ie> 
celvrd  the  blasphemous  style  of  address  of  "  Ovr  Lobd  God 

TiiK  PopatI" 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  in  his  Epistle  A.  D.  633,  writes  to 
the  pope,  "  We  hasten  to  subject  and  to  unite  tofemrkM- 
nees  aii  the  priests  qfthe  whole  East. — ^Nor  do  we  suffer  any 
thing  which  belongs  to  the  state  of  the  church,  however  ma- 
nifest and  undoubted,  that  is  agitated,  to  pass  without  the 
knowledge  of  your  holiness,  who  was  the  head  of  all  the  holy 
churches  I"  This  dignity  was  for  a  time  disputed  by  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople :  but,  A.  D.  606,  it  was  renewed 
and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Phocas,  a  monster  in  widud- 
ness,  to  Pope  Boniface. 

How  far  Christianity  has  been  dishonoured  and  mankind 
afflicted  by  this  iniquitous  papal  usurpation,  human  language 
fails  to  describe.  Inspiration,  however,  aids  us,  declaring  it 
'*  the  Mother  op  Abominations  I  — drunken  with  the  kUfod 
qf  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  i^  Jesus  V* — 
Rev.  zrii,  5,  6. 

•  A,D.379. 

t  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  Diss.  zxii. 

%  Sir  I*aac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTEE  Vin. 

Mistxojr  or  auoustxn. 

Trididoii  eoneerniDg  Gregory— He  Is  made  Pope— Angiisttn  Mit  with  tottf 
Monks  —  His  lleeeptloa  by  tbe  KlBf  of  Kent— Settles  at  Cantefbory — His  Pro- 
eesrion — Tlie  King  and  Nobles  ^mverted — AngostlQ  is  oooseenUed  ArdiUshof 
•—  His  Messengers  to  the  Pope  —  Gregory's  Answer—  Eeclesiastieal  Systens  — 
Tbe  Pope's  Letters  to  the  King  and  Qoeen. 

BsDB,  a  learned  monk  of  Darham,  bom  sixty-seven  yean 
after  the  death  of  Augustin,  is  our  cluef  authority  for  the 
particulars  of  tlus  Romish  mission.  His  interestinn^  account 
is  debased  with  various  legendary  fictions,  which  craft  had 
invented  before  his  time  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  the  pope. 

Gregory  is  said,  while  archdeacon  of  Rome,  about  A.  D. 
587,  to  have  projected  a  mission  to  Britain  through  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Walking  one  day  through  the  market- 
place at  Rome,  his  attention  was  caught  by  some  beautiful 
youths,  offered  for  sale  as  slaves.  This  horrid  traffic  in  hu- 
man beings  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  that  metropolis 
of  Christendom,  and  by  indi? iduals  from  among  the  Saxons. 
Gregory  learnt  that  they  were  pagans,  and  that  their  coun- 
trymen were  called  Angli,  the  Latin  word  for  the  Angles. 
''Alas ! **  he  exclaimed,  "  that  the  prince  of  darkness  should 
possess  countenances  so  luminous,  and  that  faces  so  fair 
should  carry  minds  destitute  of  eternal  grace."  On  being 
told  that  they  were  natives  of  Deira,  the  province  of 
Northumberland,  ''These  people,"  said  he,  "should  be  deli- 
vered de  Dei  ird"  [from  the  wrath  of  God].  On  being  in- 
formed that  their  king  was  named  Ella,  "  Alleluia  to  God," 
said  he,  still  playing  upon  the  sounds,  "should  be  sung  in 
those  regions  *." 

Gregory  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  a  desire  to  declare  the 
gospel  to  so  interesting  a  people,  and  offered  himself  to  un- 
dertake a  mbsion  for  that  purpose.  Permission  having  been 
obtained  of  Pope  Pelagius,  he  set  out  on  his  journey ;  but 
the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome  were  so  much  attached  to 

*  Bede,  book  ii,  chap.  !• 
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Gregory,  that  at  their  request  he  wa^  recalled.  Sefen  vein 
after  this  he  was  elevated  to  the  dimity  of  pope ;  when  appli- 
cation being  made,  as  appears,  by  Bertha,  who  had  beea 
more  than  twenty  years  married  to  Ethelbert,  diffiuini^  ia 
some  good  measure  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  by  her 
religious  example  and  by  her  ministers,  a  mission  was  deter- 
mined on  by  Gregory.  His  pupil  Augnstin,  then  abbot  of 
St.  Gregory's  monastery  at  Rome,  with  forty  monks,  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  work.  Christian  simplidty,  fiuth,  and  icd, 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  love  to  their  SaTionr,  were, 
however,  not  among  the  chief  qualities  possessed  by  these 
missionaries.  Hearing  in  France  representations  of  the  ffi- 
ilculties  and  dangers  awaiting  them  in  Britun,  their  heuti 
failed  them,  and  Augustiu  returned  to  Rome,  soliciting  to  be 
discharged  from  the  arduous  service.  The  pope,  however^ 
prevailed  on  him,  and  wrote  to  encourage  his  companiMis 
to  proceed  in  their  enterprize.  He  gave  Augostin  letten 
also  to  the  French  king,  and  to  Etherius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
to  obtain  their  assistance ;  and  thus  encouraged,  and  furmshed 
with  interpreters,  the  party  proceeded,  and  arrived  in  Britain, 
A.D.697. 

Augustin,  on  landing  in  the  ble  of  Thanet,  sent  to  inform 
King  Ethelbert  of  his  arrival  with  other  missionaries,  and  to 
declare  the  object  of  their  mission.  The  king  appointed  an 
early  day  to  visit  them,  and  an  interview  was  granted  in  an 
open  field,  as  Bede  says,  lest  any  power  of  evil  spirits  should 
be  employed  by  them  against  him  *.  Augustin,  ^  from  apos« 
tolical  simplicity,  arranged  his  followers  in  the  order  of  a 
procession  ;  raised  aloft  a  silver  cross,  and  displayed  a  ban- 
ner, on  which  was  a  painting  of  the  Saviour ;  and  thus  with 
affected  pomp,  and  chanting  litanies,  they  moved  towards 
the  royal  presence.  Ethelbert  listened  to  their  propositions, 
which  Augustin  made  by  means  of  interpreters ;  and  though 
we  have  no  part  of  the  discourse  of  the  missionary,  doubtless 
he  offered  to  the  king,  eternal  life  and  salvation  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  the 
king  is  said  to  have  replied  to  this  effect : — "  Your  proposals 

*  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  23, 24. 
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ve  nobky  and  your  promises  in7itinf( :  but  I  cannot  abandon 
dM  reli^on  of  my  ancestors.  However,  since  you  have  come 
10  fiur  on  purpose  to  impart  what  you  deem  most  valuable, 
foo  shall  have  satisfaction.  I  will  take  care  for  your  protec- 
tits,  and  supply  you  with  all  things  necessary  for  your  sup- 
port. And  if  any  of  my  subjects  are  willing  to  embrace  your 
religion,  I  shall  ofler  no  objection." 

Ethelbert  granted  permission  fi>r  Augustin  and  his  compa- 
skms  to  settle  at  Canterbury,  ordering  suitable  accommoda- 
tions to  be  provided.  "  But  whether  these  favours  were  the 
cAct  of  God's  blessing  upon  the  discourse  and  design  of  Au- 
gBstin,  whether  they  were  the  effect  of  the  persuasions  of  the 
queen  and  the  Galilean  king,  the  relation  and  ally  of  Ethel- 
bert, or  whether  they  were  owing  to  the  desire  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  English  themselves  to  receive  the  gospel,  it  is 
impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  would  be  in- 
vidious, to  determine  *." 

Augoatin  had  recourse  again  to  parade  in  entering  the  ro3^1 
dty,  to  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pagans. 
"Garrying  before  them,"  says  Bede,  "as  was  their  custom, 
tke  holy  cross,  and  image  of  the  Great  King,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Qirist,  they  sang  in  concert  this  litany, '  We  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  in  all  thy  mercy,  that  thy  wrath  and  indignation  may 
be  taken  away  from  this  city,  and  from  this  thy  holy  house, 
for  we  have  sinned.  Alleluia  f.'"  Having  taken  possession 
of  the  mansion  granted  them,  ''they  began,"  says  Bede,  "to 
isutate  the  apostolical  life  of  the  primitive  church,  exercising 
themselves  in  constant  prayers,  watchings,  and  fastings, 
preaching  the  word  of  God  to  whom  they  were  able,  de- 
ipising  all  things  of  this  world,  as  not  belonging  to  them, 
ttd  receiving  all  necessary  things  according  to  the  doctrines 
lUch  they  taught,  being  prepared  to  suffer,  or  even  to  die 
for  that  truth  which  they  had  preached.  The  consequence 
wu,  some  believed  and  were  baptized,  admiring  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  innocent  life,  and  the  sweetness  of  their 
doctrine  t" 

Miracles,  if  Bede's  account  is  to  be  believed,  confirmed 

*  Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  ii,  p.  42. 
t  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  26.  t  Xbid.  chap.  26. 
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che  prachiBf  of  Aivustiii;  and  the  )dikg,  obserring  ikeie 
diin^,  uii  what  he  (ieetncd  the  innocent  Utcs  of  the  mo- 
«Luaah»,  dei^ktcd  with  the  precious  promises  of  the  gospd, 
profimcd  his  6uch  in  Christ,  renounced  his  idols,  and  wai 
iMpdnd.  The  «|iieen's  chapel  was  no  longer  snffirient  to  con- 
ain  the  mcrewinr  niuiber  of  the  conrerts ;  a  heathen  temple 
w  cheretijre  iroa^ecraced  to  their  use,  and  dedicated,  it  is 
mL  w  Sc  ftncfw.  Echelbert  declared  that  he  would 
cvatpel  BO  man  co  become  a  Christian;  but  on  making  known 
i»  porpcse  ti>  show  l^roar  to  those  who  embraced  Ghrii- 
rJaaicT.  moBT  followed  the  example  of  the  king.  Ten  thou- 
»a^  (vaverts  are  stid  to  hare  been  baptized  in  one  day  at  a 
<aull  river,  near  the  mcath  of  the  Medwar. 

M^wc  nnatiers  will  probably  doubt  concerning  the  spiritual 
A»i  isLtcII^ut  cturacter  of  Au^ustin's  couTeits,  especially 
sisiMf  t^  priuvipal  Ls^crcction  afforded  to  the  ignorant  Saxons 
w  ;irvx;x^  i?.:eT7T«:<r§.  and  accompanied  with  supersti- 
uc«»  oene««*iai»  anc  serrices  in  latin.  Fuller  remarks,  in 
«voe>  t^M^T  ixifHi-  much,  "  This  conversion  was  done  without 
?<rwv*«;v«.  T«a  «>r  any  coasidermble  opposition,  costing  some 
7ta:74..  Mk  tv>ci«i>r«  some  swvat.  no  blood ;  not  even  a  martyr 
Vxr^  vMce  in  th^  w^ole  aariirinir  thereof*." 

\^7i(^'.rT  )uic  vV'THatcTkrcd  Auffustiu  bishop  of  Kent,  before 
V  Vr<^  K«*«k<  Bci  $<^inf  ihe  inut  of  his  mission  so  abun- 
/>i^t:.  t,"  ftcvYTV  >.i$  aci})or.TT.  Aufusiin  hastened  to  France, 
«.w.  5p"W'NfcT<Nr  r%*'7r  iJ^'  »:v^^:5hop  cf  Aries,  consecration,  as 
^rv'>.\\N>N-c  .*<  V;r^^&i*^  la  ihis  procedure  the  ambition  of 
Vvtvift^)^-^  >»  iK««itc^:.  &^  ^  difference  l»etween  his  policy 
A^^«^  iV  «vn^;Mv^  «'<'f)k(  aiTViiaics  of  Christ.  His  new  dignity, 
^,'  \\-a«  Awniv.  «NN); V.  iT^c-rtf'af^e  his  priestly  influence ;  and,  ac« 
«vtN)\>\i{  i\^  hii>  xAfvs^anons.  Etbelbert  immediately  loaded 
«Ko  a\n«)\)nv»)no)^  «^'.i)n  rxrn  ma^  cf  royal  farour,  making  Can- 
vi'iV^nx  *h«*  w«'i»N*iN»NUun  «*. 

\>\k«)«nt«  w*^^^  «^jHv*ioh<si  Ijir.reaTJu*.  a  presbyter,  and  Peter, 
^  w«mA.  u«h  ^H^^  %^1hcr».  :o  inform  Pope  Gregory  of  his 
'thti'M^v  )\x«  w\\^%)^>«  And  h'.>  oi^n^ecntion ;  and  to  solicit 
i\\^4\\^t-^  t^  »^^^ml  «))N^Mu'«»  rrUiinff  to  his  future  policy  in 

*  Mi\iM\  <^t  t)it  C^wtk.  p.  63. 
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the  forming  an  ecclesiastical  system  for  England.  Some  of 
the  queries  girt  us  but  a  mean  idea  of  Augustin's  attainments 
in  scriptural  knowledge:  while  others  show  the  prevalence 
of  his  superstition,  ?anity,  and  ambition.  Gregory's  answers, 
also,  are  some  of  them  too  trifling,  and  others  besiden,  too 
indelicate  to  be  presented  to  our  readers.  Still  the  letter 
from  the  pope  is  interesting,  so  far  as  it  proves,  that  though 
Gregory  was  lofty  in  his  pretensions  as  the  occupier  of  the 
supposed  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  had  not  assumed  that  exor- 
bitant and  blasphemous  authority  claimed  by  his  pontifical 
successors. 

The  Jirtt  question  of  Augustin  was,  "  How  are  bishops 
to  behave  with  respect  to  their  clergy? — Into  how  many  por- 
tions are  the  offerings  at  the  altar  divided  ? — And  how  ought 
a  bishop  to  act  in  the  church  ?  For  satisfaction  in  the  first 
point,  the  Pope  refers  him  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
To  the  second,  he  answers,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
diurch  to  divide  the  offerings  into  four  parts  —  one  for  the 
bishop ;  another  for  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  the  third  for 
the  poor ;  and  the  fourth  for  the  repairs  of  the  churches. 
As  to  the  last  article,  Gregory  observes,  that  Austin,  being 
a  monk,  ought  not  to  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy  : 
but  if  any  were  not  ordained,  and  wished  to  marry,  they 
might  receive  their  stipends  at  their  own  houses.  Augustin's 
second  question  related  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  wluch  he 
should  establish  in  England,  as  he  found  those  observed  in 
Gaul  differed  from  those  used  at  Rome.  Gregory,  with  much 
moderation,  answered,  that  as  he  had  known  the  church  of 
Rome  from  his  youth,  whether  in  that  or  any  French  church 
he  might  see  any  thing  apparently  more  fit  for  the  service 
of  Qod,  that  might  be  chosen.  "  For,"  as  Fox  translates 
it,  "  things  are  not  to  be  beloved  for  the  place  sake,  but 
the  place  is  to  be  beloved  for  the  things  that  be  good :  where- 
fore such  things  as  be  good,  godly,  and  religious,  those 
choose  out  of  all  churches,  and  introduce  to  your  people,  that 
they  may  take  root  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  *,*' 

In  the  seventh  question,  Augustin  asks  how  he  ought  to 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  151. 
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inaua,S[e  with  the  bishops  of  France ;  to  which  the  pope  »• 
plies,  that  he  allows  him  no  manner  of  jurisdiction  over  ihn, 
because  he  did  not  desi|ifn  to  deprive  the  archbishop  of  Aria 
of  that  authority  which  he  already  possessed  *.     The  letter 
of  Augustiu,  and  the  verbal  reports  of  his  messengers,  inquRi 
Gregory  with  lofty  notions  concerning  the  progress  of  tUi 
mission;  and  he  sent  back  Mellitus,  Paulinus,  and  other  nor 
missionaries,  to  strengthen  his  hands.   By  these  the  pope  teit 
to  Augustin  a  pal!,  an  entire  and  magnificent  habit,  coa- 
trived  to  adorn  a  metropolitan,  and  without  which  no  arck* 
bishop  is  recognized  by  the  Romish  church,  or  allowed  to 
consecrate  a  bishop.    Anticipating  increasing  success,  Gr^ 
gory  gave  directions  to  Augustin  to  ordain  twelve  blihopi»  ^ 
and  an  archbishop  of  York,  >vith  twelve  suffragans  under  | 
him.    An  archbishop  was  to  be  consecrated  for  LoDdoa;  *'i 
but  Augustin 's  authority  was  to  be  supreme ;  as  Gregory  nyi 
— "  You  shall  be  endued  with  authority,  not  only  over  those 
bishops  that  you  constitute,  and  over  those  constituted  by 
the  bishop  of  York,  but  also  you  shall  have  all  other  piieili 
of  whole  Britain  subject  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    b  . 
this,  Gregory  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  antichrist,  who  bid 
now  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  his  pernicious  claims,  and 
it  suited  the  domineering  temper  of  Augustin. 

Miracles  were  reported  to  have  been  wrought  by  Aogui- 
tin,  whom  Gregory  admonishe<l  not  to  be  elated  by  sndi 
marks  of  the  Divine  favour;  but,  as  the  Saviour  admo- 
nished his  disciples,  rather  to  rejoice  that  his  "  name  wu 
written  in  heaven." 

Gregory  wrote  also  to  King  Ethelbert,  congratulating  him 
on  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  commending  Au- 
gustin as  eminently  qualified  for  his  station,  and  remarkable 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  exhorting  him  to 
attend  to  Augustiu's  instructions,  co-operating  >vith  lum  in 
converting  the  idolaters.  To  excite  his  attention  more  efieo- 
tually,  Gregory  informed  the  king  that  the  world  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  was  soon  about  to 
commence,  of  which  he  would  be  assured  by  various  signs. 

*  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  29. 
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He  addreued  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  Queen  Bertha,  to 
qnieken  her  zeal  in  confirming  the  king  in  the  belief  of  Chris- 
tianity, and^n  urging  him  forward  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  mission.  That  these  endeavours  were  effectual  is  abun- 
dantly evident  in  the  honours  heaped  upon  Augustin,  and 
tbe  influence  exerted  in  his  favour. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

auoustxn's  ministry  and  successors. 

Qntorf  tad  the  Pagan  Festivals  —  English  Wulces  —  British  Churclies  •—  Aagnstin 
caUs  the  Bhhops  to  a  Synod  —  His  ambitious  Proposals  —  A  second  Synod  — 
Coaintt  of  the  British  — His  indignant  Threat  — The  Monies  murdered  —  Ad- 
gMtia  eolpftble  —  Laarendns  sacceeds  him  — His  Policy  —  Saxons  return  to 
IMatiy  —  His  Sooeeseors. 

Confirmed  in  his  dignity  by  the  authoritative  grant  of  the 
pope,  and  in  favour  with  the  king,  Augustin  adopted  various 
plans  for  the  proniotion  of  bis  ambition.  Gregory  had  charged 
the  king  to  destroy  the  idols  and  demolish  their  temples; 
bat  he  afterwards  sent  instructions  by  Mellitus  to  pursue  a 
different  course,  a  policy  adopted  universally  in  that  age. 
He  directs  Augustin  to  convert  the  idol  temples  into  churches, 
**  eoBBecrating  them  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  and  placing 
under  their  altars  some  sacred  relics  of  saints,"  of  which  he 
sent  an  abundant  supply  from  Rome.  As  to  the  idolatrous 
fSesdvalfly  he  gives  him  these  directions.  "  Whereas  they  were 
accustOQiied  to  kill  many  oxen  in  their  sacrifices  to  devils, 
you  may  persuade  them  to  make  this  change  in  that  solem- 
nity, that  on  the  anniversary  day  of  the  dedication  of  their 
churches  in  honour  of  the  saints  whose  names  they  bear, 
or  whose  relics  are  deposited  in  them,  they  may  raise  tents 
or  booths  about  the  same,  and  celebrate  the  solemnity  with 
merry  feasting ;  at  which  time  they  must  not  sacrifice  their 
beasts  to  the  devil,  but  kill  them  for  meat  to  be  eaten  to  the 
praise  of  God,  their  giver.  By  this  means,  while  we  allow 
them  a  continuance  of  their  former  jollities,  their  minds  will 
more  easily  be  brought  to  relish  spiritual  joys !    For  it  will 
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iioi  lit*  possible  ut  unce  to  draw  such  rade, 

I'i'itiii  all  their  former  customs;  they  will  not  be  hnMfht  1i 

|ieiiVe(ioii  liy  iiuddcn  leaps,  but  leisurely  by  txepm  sadd^ 

mee**.*' 

Au^ustiii  txcwil  ueoordiui;  to  the  criminal  policy  of  Giigvj 
ill  rclatiiui  to  (he  Saxun  heathen  festivals;  and  benee  uaK 
(hone  Ahoekiiii;  luiil  iiii moral  customs,  of  teaietg  mtli,  vi 
jUits,  w  liieli  nre  8(ill  held  at  the  anniversaries  oi  the  dediciF 
liou  of  ehureheti  in  many  parts  of  England.    How  hi  thii 
iiiiuU'  (if  proeeediiii;  ditTcrs  from  the  practice  of  the  apoida, 
uuiy  he  Jud^^ed  from  (he.  direction  of  Paul  to  the  Corindiini» 
**  W'iiM  eoneonl  huth  l-hrist  with  Belial,  and  what 
hath  I  he  temple  of  (uul  with  idols?    Wherefore,  come 
from  anionic  them,  and  he  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  •■! 
toueh  mtt  the  unelean  thiu^.**  2  Cor.  vi. 

"Meantime  the  poor  C-hristian  Britons,  living  peaceably  ll 
home,  there  enjoyed  (iod,  the  gospel,  and  their  monntuni; 
little  bkilful  in,  and  lesrt  earing  for  the  ceremoniea  a  la  moii, 
brought  over  by  Augustin :  and  indeed  their  poverty  coald 
not  go  to  the  cost  of  Augustin *s  silver  cross,  which  made  tbem 
worship  the  (jod  of  their  fathers  after  their  own  homely,  bat 
hearty  fashion  ;  not  willing  to  disturb  Augustin  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  tlieir  new  rites,  but  that  he  had  a  mind  to  disquiet 
them  in  their  old  service,  as  in  the  sequel  of  the  History  ^riU 

appear  f." 

Augustin  being  thus  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  his  new  dig- 
nity as  primate  of  all  England,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the 
ancient  British  Churches.  These  were  considered  schisma- 
tics :  because,  as  Bede  states,  they  did  not  keep  the  feast  of 
the  Passover  on  the  same  day  with  the  Romans,  *'  but  ob- 
served many  other  things  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  church.'' 
By  the  assistance  of  King  Ethelbert,  Augustin  summoned  the 
British  bishops  to  meet  him  in  a  synod,  on  the  borders  of  the 
West  Saxons,  as  is  supposed  on  the  boundaries  of  Here- 
fordshire and  Worcestershire.  Augustin  informed  them  of 
his  archiepiscopal  authority,  constituted  by  Pope  Gregory, 
and  made  four  propositions  for  their  acceptance :  First,  To 

♦  Bede,  book  i,  chap.  30.  t  Fuller,  p.  67,  68. 
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obienre  the  Roman  time  of  the  Passoyer.  Second,  To  adopt 
tk  Roman  baptbm  and  ceremonies,  lliird.  To  co-operate 
with  him  as  the  primate,  and  with  the  Roman  clergy,  in  con- 
TCrtm|i(  the  Saxons.  Fourth,  To  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  pope. 

Much  time  was  vainly  spent  in  arguing :  for  the  British 
were  un¥nlling  to  believe  that  their  religious  customs  were 
improper,  or  that  the  pope  had  any  authority  over  them. 
Bede  seems  to  intimate  that  the  latter  point  was  most  stre- 
Murasly  urg«d:  but  they  could  not  be  moved,  either  by 
teats  or  promises.  Augustin  is  said,  therefore,  to  have  pro- 
imed  that  the  dispute  should  be  decided  by  a  miracle.  A 
Ifind  Saxon  was  introduced  to  the  assembly :  and  when  the 
Britons  tried  in  vain  to  cure  him,  Augustin  restored  his  sight 
hf  his  prayers  *.  "  But  whether  the  miracle  admitted  of  some 
frpata,  because  the  blind  man  was  a  Saxon ;  or  Bede,  who 
filed  long  after  the  fact,  was  wrongly  informed,  the  Britons 
itood  oat  against  this  evidence  f."  All  that  Augustin  could 
abtUB  on  this  occasion  was  a  promise  that  they  would  meet 
agun,  and  determine  the  matter  in  a  more  numerous  as- 
lembly. 

TMi  second  synod  having  been  appointed,  seven  British 
bhhops  attended,  from  Hereford,  Llandaff,  St.  Patems,  Ban- 
pr,  Glwyd,  Worcester,  and  Morgan,  with  Diuoth,  abbot  of 
Btngor,  and  several  monks.  Previously  to  the  meeting  they 
»DsuIted  an  aged  hermit,  famed  for  wisdom  and  sanctity, 
low  they  should  determine  in  this  affcdr.  He  expressed  his 
ipiaion,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  make  alterations  in  divine 
ervice  merely  at  the  request  of  a  stranger:  but  as  the  essence 
if  religion  consisted  in  union  of  heart,  in  charity,  it  would 
lot  be  wrong  in  some  degree  to  comply  with  Augustin,  if 
vt  were  a  holy  man,  and  really  a  messenger  from  God.  The 
uliops  desired  to  be  informed  how  this  could  be  ascertained : 
K  replied,  that  they  might  know  this  by  the  most  certain 
sark  of  a  true  Christian — humility ;  reminding  them  of  the 
fords  of  Jesus,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me, 
w  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."    They  would  see,  he 

•  Bede,  book  ii,  chap.  2.  t  Rapin,  vol.  i,  book  3. 
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added,  whether  Augiutin  was  endued  with  this  Tirtiie,  by  Ui 
respectfully  riding  to  salnte  them  on  their  entrance  into  the 
place  of  meeting ;  for  if  he  should  not  show  them  indi  cov- 
tesy,  it  would  be  a  citrtain  proof  of  pride  and  Irrelif^flB* 
Agreeably  to  this  counsel,  they  contrived  to  enter  after  Ai^ 
gustin  was  seated ;  when  he  allowed  them  to  come  in  widiott 
any  expression  of  civility,  and  thus  their  pr^ndices  weie 
confirmed. 

In  the  synod,  no  arguments  or  entreaties  could  prevail  on 
the  British  bishops  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Angaatiiiy 
either  to  adopt  the  Romish  rites,  or  to  receive  luni  for  fSUt 
archbishop.  Mortified  pride  appears  to  have  urged  the  MB* 
bitious  prelate  to  press  his  clsdms  with  increasing  wahntt^ 
and  to  insist  upon  their  submission  to  the  pope;  when  IMaodi 
replied  to  this  effect :  *'  Be  it  known  unto  you,  that  ive  all 
are,  and  every  one  of  us,  obedient  and  subject  to  the  drank 
of  God,  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  to  every  godly  Chris- 
tian, to  love  every  one  in  his  degree  in  perfect  charity,  ni 
to  help  every  one  of  them,  by  word  and  deed,  to  be  Iha 
children  of  God :  and  other  obedience  than  tliis  I  do  Mt 
know  due  to  him  whom  you  name  to  be  Pope,  nor  to  be  Fhltar 
of  the  Fathers,  to  be  claimed  and  to  be  demanded.  And  Ah 
obedience  we  are  ready  to  give,  and  to  pay  to  Mm,  and  ta 
every  Christian  continually.  Besides,  we  are  under  tihe  Se- 
vern ment  of  the  bishop  of  Caerlion  upon  Uske,  who  b  tD 
oversee  us,  to  cause  us  to  keep  the  way  spiritual  V 

Augustin,  it  is  said,  despairing  to  overcome  their 
ness,  terminated  the  long  dispute  by  an  indignant 
ing :  **  Since  you  refuse  peace  with  your  brethren,  you  diaD 
have  war  with  your  enemies ;  and  since  you  will  not  vMt 
^vith  us  in  preaching  the  word  of  eternal  life  to  your  neighv 
hours,  you  shall  have  death  at  their  hands.'' 

Dinoth's  reply  has  been  charged  with  undue  warmth,  and  a 
spirit  of  obstinacy ;  and  perhaps  it  does  not  display  all  ths 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ:  but  what  shall  lie  nU 
of  Augustin  ?  It  seems  clearly  manifest  that  Augustin  gave 
serious  provocation  by  his  whole  behaviour,  and  exUbited 

*  Fuller,  book  ii,  p.  60, 61. 
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the  nodictive  hanglitiiiess  of  the  papal  antichrist.    Writers 
«f  the  greatest  jadgment  have  been  divided  in  opinion  re* 
meeting  the  prophecy  of  Augnstin,  and  to  what  degree  he 
ffM  concerned  in  its  dreadful  falfibnent  as  regards  the  mo- 
nstery  of  Bangor :  for  Bede  remarks,  *'  Events  came  to  pass 
■  Angastin  had  predicted."    The  fact  is,  that  shortly  after-. 
wsds  Ethelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  invaded  North 
Wiles  with  a  great  army;  when   the    ecclesiastics  sought 
protection  from  their  king  Brochmail.    The  Northumbrians 
bd  advanced  to  Chester,  where  they  cut  off  the  little  army 
of  the  Welsh  prince,  who  fell  with  his  soldiers.    Ethelfrid, 
provoked  by  hearing  that  a  company  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
had  assembled  to  pray  for  the  success  of  their  countrymen, 
threatened  them  as  equally  his  enemies,  endeavouring  to  en- 
fdtge  their  God  against  him.    They  retreated  to  their  monas- 
tery, and  Dinoth  sent  two  hundred  to  Ethelfrid,  entreating 
him  to  spare  their  establishment,  and  allow  them  in  peace 
to  serve  and  praise  Qod,  at  the  same  time  offering  him  all 
thrir  property.    But  having  heard  their  proposition,  the  sa- 
wage  pagan  ordered  the  defenceless  messengers  to  be  imme- 
ibtely  massacred ;  and  advancing  to  Bangor,  he  reduced  the 
Bonastery  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  appointed  above  a  thousand 
more  to  be  put  to  death,  very  few  of  its  pious  inmates  escap- 
ing his  murderous  sword. 

British  writers  charge  that  ambitious  prelate  with  having 
persuaded  Ethelbert  to  procure,  or  at  least  to  promote,  that 
invasion,  out  of  enmity  to  the  principles  of  that  learned  esta- 
blishment; while  others  assert  that  the  massacre  was  not  per- 
petrated till  after  his  decease.  Others  again  assert,  that  Au- 
gttstiii  was  personally  engaged  in  encouraging  this  enormous 
cruelty.  But  even  if  he  were  dead  before  this  bloody  affair, 
yet  the  invasion,  Avith  its  consequent  calamities,  might  have 
origiBated  mth  his  recommendation.  Bishop  Jewell,  how- 
ever, considers  the  evidence  against  Augustiu  as  conclusive ; 
ud  having  referred  to -many  ancient  writers  on  the  subject, 
he  says,  *'  Hereby  it  appeareth,  that  this  Augustin  not  only 
enkindled  this  cruel  war,  but  also  was  alive  and  present  in  the 
army  •.*' 

*  Defence  of  Apology*  party,  p.  493. 
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To  what  lenfi^hs  of  vindictiveness  prelatic  ambition  may 
lead^  we  find  illnstrated  in  the  whole  history  of  the  papd 
wars ;  and  had  this  affair  of  Augustin  been  faithfully  reported 
to  Pope  Gregory,  it  would  still  seem  doubtful  Aether  he 
would  have  censured  him,  while  we  recollect  his  own  unpiia- 
cipled  conduct  towards  that  usurper  and  murderer,  the  empt* 
ror  Fhocas ! 

Augustin  died,  according  to  Bede,  A.  D.  604,  having  a^ 
pointed  Laurentins  to  succeed  him.  "  He  trode  in  the  atipi 
of  his  predecessor,"  Milner  remarks,  "  and  laboured  to  phK 
mote  the  best  interests  of  the  English,  by  frequent  preachiiy 
of  the  word,  and  by  a  diligent  and  useful  example.  I  dosbl 
not  the  sincerity  of  this  prelate;  though,  seduced  by  tha 
charms  of  a  nominal  unity,  he  laboured,  as  the  first  mis- 
sionary had  done,  to  bring  the  British  churches  to  a  confor- 
mity with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  was  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  selfish  ambition,  of  which  even  the  best  el 
men  in  all  ages  have  not  been  void  *," 

Charity  would  lead  us  to  hope  some  good  both  of  Augos* 
tin  and  of  Laurentius ;  but  Mr.  Milner  gives  no  evidence  di 
this  prelate's  "  frequent  preaching  of  the  word ; "  and  as  thto 
sendees  of  religion  were  almost  entirely  the  reading  of  Latin 
forms,  and  the  performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  we  luiTS 
reason  to  doubt  the  good  effects  of  his  ministry  in  the  briag* 
ing  of  souls  to  Christ.  Of  the  "  selfish  ambition  "  of  Lantta- 
tins,  we  have  abundant  proof.  Pope  Boniface  being,  A.D.  606^ 
declared  Universal  Bishop  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  Lanren* 
tins  was  more  determined  in  his  policy,  and  wrote  presriilg 
letters  to  prevail  on  the  "  Scots  who  inhabited  Ireland,"  to 
conform  to  the  Bnglish  church.  He  bitterly  complained  of 
Dagham,  a  Scotch  bishop,  who,  passing  through  Canterbnry^ 
refused  to  eat  with  him,  on  account  of  their  difference  in  cere- 
monies. But  his  letters  were  fruitless.  The  British  chnroto 
remained  in  Bcde's  time  still  distinguished  from  the  Englxslu 

Ethelbert  died  A.  D.  612,  when  his  son  Edbald  abandoned 
the  profession  of  Christianity ;  and  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
dying  A.  D.  616,  his  sons  having  relapsed  to  idolatry,  forbade 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.  96, 97. 
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the  reCuro  of  MeUitus,  biahop  of  London,  who  had  been  long 
absent  at  Rome,  receiiring  coonsel  from  Pope  Boniface.  Lau« 
reatitts,  however,  received  him  at  Canterbury,  and  also  Justus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  as  the  ill-instructed  people  of  Essex  and 
Kent  had  given  up  their  profession  of  Christianity.  After 
consultation,  these  three  prelates  resolved  on  leaving  the  re- 
probate Saxons,  and  retiring  to  France :  Laurentius  remain- 
ing behind,  contrived  to  impose  upon  the  king,  by  pretending 
that  St.  Peter  had  appeared  to  him  in  the  night,  and  had  se- 
rerdy  whipp'ed  him  for  purposing  to  desert  his  station.  The 
vision  itself  may  justly  be  doubted :  but  Laurentius  showed 
wounds  on  his  body  to  £dbald.  The  king,  touched  with  those 
i^^peali,  returned  to  the  profession  of  his  former  fiuth,  and 
recalled  Justus  and  Mellitus.  The  Londoners,  however,  re- 
fiising  to  allow  Mellitus  again  to  reside  among  them,  he 
returned  to  Canterbury,  and,  A.D.624,  succeeded  Laurentius 
as  archbishop.  On  his  death,  about  A.  D.  634,  this  dignity 
was  sustained  by  Justus.  Honorius  and  Deusdedit  are  men- 
tioned as  successively  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  their  labours  to  evangelize  the  people,  or 
to  diffuse  the  pure  doctrines  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  X. 

C0NVEB8I0N  OP  THB  NORTHERN  SAXONS. 

Chfistkuiity  in  Etm  —  Idolatry  restored  —  Edwin,  King  of  Northomberlaodv 
mankt  Ethelbarga — Embraces  Christianity — Coifi,  the  Idol  Priest  —  PanllniM 
oonverts  the  Northumbrians — Edwin  falls  in  Battle  —  His  People  return 
to  Idolatry  — Ethelbarga  and  Paulinas  flee  — Oswald  ascends  the  Throne -« 
Restores  Christianity — Aidan  —  Birinas  converts  the' West  Saxons  — Oswy— 
Sigebert  restores  Christianity  in  Essex— The  East  Angles  converted  —  Nannery 
—  Lady  Hilda. 

Sbbbrt,  king  of  Essex,  was  nephew  to  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent. 
Influenced  by  his  uncle,  therefore,  he  allowed  a  missionary 
to  settle  in  his  dominions ;  and  Augustin  appointed  Mellitus 
to  that  field  of  labour,  as  bishop  of  London,  the  capital.  The 
king  soon  became  a  convert  to  the  name  of  Christ;  and  Sebert 
with  his  uncle  are  said  to  have  commenced  the  erection  of 
churches,  where  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey 
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DOW  stand.  Mellitus  appears  to  have  continued  at  hii  port 
but  a  short  time ;  for  on  the  death  of  Aui^udtin,  A.  D.  606,  liB 
made  a  visit  to  Pope  Boniface,  and  delayed  80»  that  he  wai 
never  suffered  to  resume  his  episcopal  dijj^nity.  Mellitiu  hid 
probably  been  more  solicitous  to  establish  his  priestly  an* 
thority,  than  to  preach  among  the  people  the  gospel  of  Ghikt 

Edwin,  after  many  difficulties,  succeeded  as  king  of  Nordh 
umberland ;  and  desiring  Ethelbnrga,  sister  of  Edbald  Ung 
of  Kent,  in  marriage,  was  unable  to  obtun  that  ChriBtian  ladfi 
except  on  condition  of  allowing  her  the  free  ezerdBe  of  her 
religion.  To  these  terms  Ed\vin  gladly  consented,  that  ke 
might  gain  such  a  prize,  and  secure  so  desirable  an  allianoei 
and  Ethelburga,  after  the  example  of  her  excellent  motte 
Bertha,  was  prevailed  on  to  be  married,  A.  D.  625.  Pknlbmi 
was  appointed  to  accompany  the  bride  as  her  chaplain  |  md 
Justus,  at  that  time  archblRhop  of  Canterbury,  consecnltd 
him  to  be  archbishop  of  York. 

Paulinud  passed  a  year  at  the  Northumbrian  court  withoit 
making  many  converts.  But  an  attempt  being  made  to  M* 
sassinate  King  Edwin,  by  a  wretch  whom  Quicelm  a  prinee.of 
Wessex  had  hired,  and  Ethelburga  giving  birth  to  a  danglitar 
at  the  same  time,  Paulinus  offered  solemn  thanks  forbott 
deliverances,  and  Edwin  gave  the  infant  to  be  baptized.  The 
young  princess  was  called  Anfleda,  and  twelve  others  of  Ae 
court  were  baptized  with  her  at  York,  on  Whit  Monday^ 
A.  D.  626. 

Edwin  was  soon  avenged  on  the  perfidious  Quicelm  ;  and 
after  the  victory,  his  queen  and  the  archbishop  solicited  Un 
to  embrace  Christianity,  agreeably  to  his  promise  before  llie 
battle.  The  king  hesitated,  desiring  first  to  prevail  on  hie 
influential  barons.  Coifi,  the  chief  of  the  idol  priests,  per- 
ceiving the  inclination  of  the  king,  was  soon  found  willing  to 
relinquish  his  superstitions.  In  an  assembly  of  the  noblei^ 
like  a  courtly  priest,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  loaf 
served  the  gods  in  vain,  for  they  had  given  him  no  prefab 
ment ;  and  appealed  to  the  king,  whether  there  were  any  man 
in  his  cuurt  who  was  not  better  promoted.  An  aged  noble- 
man was  then  emboldened  to  declare,  that  they  "  knew  no 
more  of  the  previous  or  future  state  of  the  soul,  than  of  tile 
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wandering  sparrow  which  had  just  at  that  moment  flitted 
through  the  council-room;  and  that  as  Paulinus  pretended 
to  superior  knowledge,  they  ought  to  hear  his  instructions." 
Paulinus,  as  the  king  required,  explained  to  him  the  nature 
of  his  religion ;  and  Ooifi,  with  whom  gain  seemed  to  be  god- 
Hness,  professed  himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  king  called  a  parliament,  by  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  faith  of  Christ  should  be  received ;  and  asking 
the  priest  who  would  commence  profaning  the  idolatrous 
places,  Coifi  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  I,  who  worshipped  them 
in  folly,  will  give  an  example  in  destroying  them  by  the  wis- 
dom given  to  me  by  the  true  God."  At  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  priests,  Coifi  mounted  the  horse  which  he  borrowed 
of  the  Idng,  and  hastened  to  the  temple,  and  was  the  first  to 
strike  the  idol  with  a  javelin.  The  monstrous  deity  was  im- 
mediately broken — ^the  temple  burnt  to  ashes — and  the  same 
day  the  king  and  his  niece,  the  celebrated  Lady  Hilda,  were 
baptized.  Offirid  and  Eadfrid,  his  two  sons  by  a  former  wife, 
with  several  nobles,  submitted  to  that  holy  ordinance  a  few 
days  afterwards ;  and  multitudes  followed  the  royal  example : 
80  that,  according  to  Bede,  "  Paulinus  spent  thirty-three  dajrs 
from  morning  to  evening  baptizing  the  crowds  * ! " 

Camden  says,  that  "  the  archbishop,  after  he  had  conse- 
crated the  river  Swale,  commanded,  by  the  crier  and  principal 
men,  that  they  should  with  faith  go  in  two  by  two,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  baptize  each  other  f." 

A  church  of  timber  was  immediately  erected  at  York,  and 
one  of  stone  commenced.  Pope  Honorius,  hearing  of  the 
success  of  Paulinus,  sent  him  a  pall  as  archbishop  of  York, 
urith  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  King  Edwin.  Thus  en- 
couraged, Paulinus  continued  in  his  dignified  station  seven 
years,  preaching  the  name  of  Christ. 

Earpwald,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  greatly  dependent  on 
Edwin,  embraced  Christianity  A.  D.  624 :  but  we  know  of  no 
progress  that  the  gospel  made  in  his  reign,  as  Bede  says  that 
he  suffered  the  true  God  and  theTagan  idols  to  be  wor- 

*  Bede,  book  ii,  c.  14.  t  Camd.  Intro,  czlvi. 
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shipped  in  the  same  temple.  He  was  assassinated  A.D.(i33, 
and  his  brother  Sigebert,  whom  he  had  banished,  aiKceeded 
him  A.  I>.  636 ;  and  he,  having  been  conTerted  to  the  hiA  of 
Christ  while  an  exile  in  France,  became  zealous  for  As 
gospel.  Sigebert  brought  Felix,  a  Burgundian,  who  was 
ordained  bishop  by  HonoriuH  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  and 
he  laboured  with  the  king  in  establishing  schools,  in  thb 
work  of  instruction  Felix  was  aided  by  FarMos,  an  bkh 
monk,  until  Sigebert,  to  escape  the  miseiies  of  diose  martial 
times,  resigned  his  crovi-n,  and  retired  to  a  monutery  h 
France,  A.  D.  644.  Fursens,  whose  character  is  liigUy  ex- 
tolled by  Bede,  returned  to  his  own  country ;  but  Felix  con- 
tinued his  spiritual  labours  seventeen  years,  dying  A.  D.(SfiaL 

Edwin  was  killed  in  battle  with  Penda,  king  of  Mevdi^ 
A.D.633:  his  son  Offrid  fell  with  him;  and  Bdfrid,  Ui 
younger  son,  was  murdered  by  the  savage  conqueror.  The 
Northumbrians  retunied  to  idolatry;  and  Ethdbnrga,  wA 
Paolinus,  fled  by  sea  to  her  brother,  king  of  Kent.  Firwi 
him  she  obtained  a  grant  of  land  to  found  a  monasterjTy  is 
which  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days ;  and  FboBni 
was  made  bishop  of  Rochester. 

Oswald,  nephew  of  Edwin,  by  arms  obtained  the  thrOM  sf 
his  uncle ;  and  having  been  instructed  in  Christianity  bj  te 
Culdees,  while  an  exile  in  Scotland,  he  became  esteemed  te 
most  intelligent,  pious,  and  virtuous  prince  of  that  age.  Hs 
therefore  laboured  to  restore  the  profession  of  Christ' fa 
Northumberland.  Oswald  entertained  an  aversion  to  As 
papal  missionaries,  on  account  of  their  different  ceremoidei; 
and  for  this  reason  he  applied  to  the  monastery  of  Colnmln» 
at  lona,  for  some  Christian  ministers.  Aldan  was  commit 
sioned  for  the  work,  and  ordained  bishop.  This  misskmiiy 
appears  to  have  been  a  true  disciple  of  Christ ;  and,  until  he 
knew  the  language  of  the  people.  King  Oswald  frequently 
acted  as  his  interpreter  in  preaching.  To  further  the  weifc 
of  God,  Aidan  invited  a  number  of  his  brethren  to  come  nd 
assist  him  in  giving  instruction  to  the  people.  He  settled  St 
Lindisfam,  now  called  Holy  Island,  four  miles  from  Bendd» 
where  he  built  a  church  and  founded  a  monastery.    Tlieie 
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Aidan  acted  as  bishop,  abbot,  and  teacher  of  dimity ;  and 
from  hu  seminary  many  preachers  were  sent  forth  as  mit* 
sionaries  into  several  of  the  neighbourinf(  provinces.  Aidan 
died  A.  D.  652,  having  exercised  his  ministry  seventeen  years 
in  Northumberland.  Flnan  succeeded  Aidan  as  bishop  for 
ten  years,  exUbiting  much  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  his 
worthy  predecessor,  and  entering  into  all  his  labours  for  the 
Mlvation  of  souls. 

''Aidan himself,"  says  Milner,  ''was  a  shining  example 
of  godliness.  He  laboured  to  convert  infidels  and  to 
strengthen  the  faithful.  He  gave  to  the  poor  whatever  pre- 
sents he  received  from  the  great ;  and  employed  himself  with 
hh  auodates  in  the  Scriptures  continually.  He  strictly 
mvc^ded  every  thing  luxurious,  and  every  appearance  of  secu- 
lar avarice  or  ambition.  He  redeemed  captives  with  the 
money  which  was  given  him  by  the  rich :  he  instructed  them 
afterwards,  and  fitted  them  for  the  ministry."  — "The  cha- 
racter of  this  missionary  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
purest  times.  We  may  more  confidently  depend  on  the  account 
givtn  of  him,  because  he  belonged  not  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion, to  which  Bede  was  superstitiously  devoted,  but  was 
«  MckUmatic  in  the  observance  of  Easter,  as  all  the  Christians 
in  the  British  isles  were,  except  the  Saxons.  To  him  Bede 
applies  the  expression,  that  "  he  had  a  zeal  for  God,  though 
not  fiMif  according  to  knowledge."  Oswald,  whom  early 
education  had  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  same  schUm, 
gave  him  an  episcopal  see  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfam.  But 
there  was  a  great  difficulty  which  attended  his  ministry — 
Aidan  spoke  Bkiglish  very  imperfectly.  Oswald  himself  there- 
fore, who  thoroughly  understood  Irish,  acted  as  his  inter- 
preter. The  zeal  of  this  monarch  was  indeed  extraordinary, 
to  induce  him  to  take  such  pains.  Encouraged  by  his  pro- 
tection, more  Irish  ministers  came  into  the  North  of  England; 
aftd  churches  were  erected,  the  gospel  was  preached,  and 
Northumberland,  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  new  mis- 
sionaries, recovered  the  ground  which  it  had  lost  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Paulinus.  Even  to  the  year  7 16,  the  principles  of 
evangelical  piety  flourished  in  the  Irish  school ;  at  which  time 
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this  people  were  rcdaced  to  the  Roman  communuMi  *,"  ^uA 
Roman  supentitionsf." 

'*  In  All  respecti  this  northern  misiionaiy  preflented  « 
pleoiiinfr  contrast  to  Augustin  and  his  companions.  The  kof 
was  not  inferior  to  the  prelate  in  his  endeafoun  to  pronoto 
godliness.  Uncorrupt  and  humble  in  the  midst  of  p^osp^ 
rity ,  he  showed  himself  the  benefactor  of  the  poor  and  aeeif ; 
uiid  rhetTfiilly  encouraged  every  attempt  to  spread  the  kuw- 
ledge  and  practice  of  godliness  among  men  |/'  Oswakl,  not- 
withstanding— such  are  the  unsearchable  ways  of  Prondenes-- 
fell  in  battle,  at  Masserfield  in  Shropshire,  A.D.64S,  ivtt 
rendu,  the  barbarous  king  of  Mercia ;  and  Oswy,  hn  brolkff,  : 
succeeded  him  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  called  Bcmicia. 

About  this  period  Birinus,  a  priest  of  Rome,  by  the  adriee 
of  Pope  Honorius,  undertook  a  mission  to  Britain,  to  coBTttt  - 
the  nations  yet  remaining  in  Pagan  darkness.    He  was  cm- 
sccrated  bishop,  and  landed  on  the  western  coast,  where  te 
instructed  the  West  Saxons,  and  baptized  Oinigisil  their  la^i 
and  his  brother  Quicelsn.    Birinas  was  greatly  indebted  ftc 
his  success  to  the  arrival  of  Oswald  the  Northumbrian,  at  the 
court  of  Cinigisil,  A.  D.  635,  to  marry  that  prince's  daughlier: 
for  not  only  the  king,  but  by  Oswald's  persuasion,  many  of 
his  subjects,  embraced  the  Christian  faith.    Multitudes  fol- 
lowed the  royal  example;  and  Birinus  continued  foarteea 
years,  edifying  his  converts  by  his  wise  discourses,  until  he 
died  at  Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  where  he  had  built  a  chsrch, 
and  fixed  his  episcopal  see.    There  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
division  of  the  heptarchy  enjoyed  but  a  small  degree  of  evan- 
gelical light,  though  several  bishops  are  mentioned  by  name 
as  eminent  in  their  office.    Agilbert  and  his  nephew  Elexi- 
therius  were  amongst  the  most  famous ;  but  being  Frendi- 
men,  they  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  langmge 
of  the  English,  and  consequently  little  qualified  to  promote 
their  spiritual  edification.    Forthere,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  it 
commended  by  Bede  as  familiar  with  the  Scriptures :  from 

*  Charch  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  106, 107. 

t  Ibid.  Tract  Society's  edition,  vol.  iii,  p.  76. 

4  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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kia  therefore  we  may  hope,  that  the  people  were  taught  the 
eesential  truths  of  the  f  oapel,  along  with  the  accustomed  and 
siperstitioui  ceremonies  of  religion. 

IHdne  Providence  was  preparing  the  way  for  the  propaga- 
tiea  of  Christianity  through  the  whole  heptarchy.  Penda,  king 
of  Merda,  was  a  haughty  and  cruel  tyrant ;  but  his  son,  whom 
he  had  appointed  king  of  Leicester,  desiring  in  marriage  Al- 
ieda,  daughter  of  Oswy,  brother  and  successor  to  Oswald, 
the  condition  proposed  was  his  reception  of  Christianity. 
The  young  prince,  we  are  informed,  having  heard  the  doc- 
trines of  a  heavenly  kingdom  *—  the  resurrection  —  and  a  fu- 
ture immortality-— declared  that  he  would  become  a  Christian, 
e?ea  if  they  denied  him  the  princess.    Young  Penda  and  all 
his  attendants  were  baptized;  and  he  married  the  princess 
two  yean  before  the  death  of  his  father.  He  promoted  Chris- 
tianity in  the  province  of  Leicester,  which  was  committed  to 
his  government ;  and,  having  brought  from  Northumberland 
four  preachers,  Cedda,  Adda,  Beti,  and  Diuma,  he  was  de- 
lighted io  witnessing  their  evangelical  successes.    But  old 
Penda  renewed  hostilities  against  Oswy,  by  whom  he  was 
slain  in  a  battle  near  Leeds.    Oswy  thus  becoming  master  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,    applied  himself  to  advance 
Christianity  among  his  new  subjects  *. 

Sigebert  the  Good,  king  of  Essex,  frequently  visited  Oswy, 

through  whose  influence  and  instructions  he  patronized  the 

ministry  of  the  gospel  among  his  people ;  and  thus  the  East 

Saxons,  who  had  revolted  from  the  profession  of  Christ  for 

fifty  yean,  again  embraced  his  religion.    Cedd  was  emi«- 

neatly  devoted  to  his  nodnistry,  as  bishop  of  London,  and 

abbot  of  Lestingham.    He  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  dig- 

uty  A.D.66d,  and  died  A.D.664.     Jaruman   and  Erken- 

widd  are  mentioned  as  his  most  worthy  successors :  but  Wina, 

who  had  been  driven  from  his  bishopric  of  Winchester,  is 

infamous,  as  being  guilty  of  simony,  purchasing  the  see  of 

London  from  King  Wulpher  f. 

Monasteries,  in  which  single  men  lived  in  seclusion,  pro- 

*  Bede,  book  ii,  c.  22, 23.  t  Rapin,  vol.  i,  p.  76. 
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fessin^  a  life  of  piety  and  study,  had  lon^  been  comnoo 
throughout  all  countries  professin|i|f  Christianity;  and  noir, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  similmr  establiihp 
ments  for  women  became  numerous.  Bega,  an  Irish  rafio, 
famous  as  St.  Bega,  is  esteemed  the  first  founder  of  a  nnnoeiy 
in  Britain.  Her  establishment  was  situated  at  the  montk  9i 
the  river  Wear,  in  Durham.  Lady  Hilda,  niece  of  fBag 
Edwin,  was  still  more  celebrated.  She  was  baptiied  ^tkker 
uncle,  at  York,  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age;  aai 
her  conversion  to  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  nnccvei 
Aidan  became  her  religious  instructor ;  and  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  A.  D.  660,  she  took  the  veil,  with  his  entire  i|h 
probation.  Under  his  direction,  she  established  a  miiifrj 
in  the  vicinity  of  South  Shields ;  where  a  church  still 
dedicated  to  St.  Hilda.  She  afterwards  removed  to  tho 
nery  of  Hega,  supposed  to  be  the  first  British  female 
assumed  the  veil. 

Lady  Hilda  was  greatly  supported  in  her  chaiaeter  if 
abbess,  by  the  unwarranted  zeal  of  Kmg  Oswy ;  for, 
his  province  was  invaded  by  Penda  the  elder,  with  an 
thirty  times  superior  to  his  own,  he  made  a  ▼ow, 
Jephtha,  to  devote  his  daughter  as  a  holy  vir^  to  the 
if  he  should  bless  him  with  victory.  Providence  &vomi 
him,  as  we  have  related;  and  Elfleda,  his  infant dangtor^ 
was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  lady  abbess.  Whk  fUk 
princess,  many  others  of  noble  birth  were  entmated  to  km 
charge ;  and  she  became  the  founder  of  the  most  celeliMtal 
nunnery  in  Britain,  situated  at  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire. 
gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  this  famous  abbesa  *  ; 
from  all  that  appears,  she  was  a  person  of  eminent  |ikt|> 
Of  the  rules  of  her  establishment,  we  have  but  little  infom^ 
tion :  still  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that  she  poaaeeeait 
considerable  measure  of  scriptural  knowledge. 

*  Ecclesiastical  History,  book  iv,  c.  23. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

EtTABLISHllENT  OF  ROMAN  UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  ENGLISH   CHURCHES. 

Srofld  MMeoiiaf  £uUr---fittte  Of  the  Cwtmwiqr-*  Ddtit^ 
Uniformity  determiofid—  Colnuui  and  the  Soots  Clergy  retire  to  their  Coantry  — 
Otiry  seads  Wigfwrt  for  Cooteentlon  at  Home  —  Theodore  leot  by  Pope  VltidiMi 
— tlM  AvtihbiSiMp  %rte0s  die  EofUA  Cbunbm  to  Coafonrfly^Goaiells-^ 
Tiwsdore  f«»n«t«s  l«nii«— Wlifiid.  AwhUtbop  of  York  —  His  bMgkUaess— 
He  is  banished  —  He  oooTerts  the  Sooth  Saxons —  Death  of  Theodore. 

Knro  0«wr  auaimoMed  «  memoimble  synod,  A.D.  664,  u  Ae 
aSiikej  •£  Wldtbf ,  to  settle  «n  eodesiastieal  controfersy.  Ttm 
4Kip«te  luul  been  renewed  by  Wilfrid,  the  tutor  of  Prince  AU 
IML,  nod  St  1PM  supported  by  the  queen.  Here  it  shonWi  be 
oinerfed,  tint  tlie  ChristiaBS  of  Cornwall,  Wales,  Irdand, 
and  Seotinnd,  dMenred  the  reli^ous  customs  which  they  had 
feccifed  frem  theur  first  iastructors,  and  during  a  period  of 
ubeut  two  hundred  years  they  had  little  intercourse  with  the 
eoBlineBt,  principally  en  account  of  the  Saxon  wars.  In  the 
meuk  tiflw  the  bishop  of  Rome  bad  made  extraordinary  ad- 
tanees  in  authority  and  gfreatness,  and  had  established  the 
obserrance  of  a  multitude  of  new  rites  and  ceremonies,  vn- 
knewn  to  the  British  churches. 

The  Romirii  aissioBaries,  and  their  churches  amongf  the 
SaxoM,  kept  Easter  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth, 
and  befisre  the  twenty-second  day  of  the  first  moon  after  the 
vernal  jequineK ;  and  those  churches  planted  by  die  Scottish 
nladffmaries  kept  that  festival  en  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
tfdrteenth,  and  before  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  same  moon. 
Ther^re,,  when  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  moon  happened 
to  be  on  a  Sunday,  t^ose  of  the  Scottish  communion  cele- 
brated the  Easter  festi? al  on  that  day,  whereas  those  of  the 
Romish,  ^d  not  observe  theirs  till  the  following  Sunday.  The 
Italian  clergy,  ammated  with  that  haughty  intolerance  which 
always  distinguished  their  church,  not  content  with  observing 
their  own  customs  in  peace,  laboured  to  impose  them  upon 
Che  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  northern  English,  whom  they 
denounced  as  schismatics,  but  who  were  equally  tenacious  oif 
their  own  customs.  As  long  as  Aidan  and  Finan  lived,  the 
Romanists,  according  to  Bede,  on  account  of  the  veneration 
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all  men  had  for  these  two  holy  bishops,  bore  inth  patieMe 
thiH  diversity  of  opinion  *.    But  when  Coliiiaiiy  another  8c«t- 
tuh  monk,  succeeded  Finan,  in  the  reign  of  Oswj,  the  diipite 
was  renewed  with  more  warmth  than  ever.    The  Romauili, 
desirous  of  bringing  over  their  adversaries  to  their  opiaioatf 
any  ratc»  never  ceased  till  they  had  prevuled  on  Oftwy  tocdi 
a  synod  to  decide  this  affair.    The  Romans  were  ezoeedi^^ 
active  in  preparing  for  the  synod,  representing  to  the  peopk^ 
that  the  essence  of  religion  was  at  stake.   Bede  says,  "Itmi 
not  without  reason  that  this  question  disturbed  the  minditf 
a  great  number  of  Christians^  who  were  appr^ensivey  M  ■ 
after  they  had  begun  the  race  of  salvation,  they  should  bs  ; 
found  to  have  run  in  vainf.''    They  had  managed  so  U  '' 
Agilbcrt,  bishop  of  Paris,  formerly  bishop  of  the  WestSaxMii 
came  to  the  synod  on  some  pretence,  withAgathon,  oierf  ' 
his  priests,  besides  whom,  for  the  Romanists,  were,  AnflA  ' 
Oswy's  queen,  his  natural  son  Alfred  king  of  Deira,  WMM 
his  tutor,  Ronan  a  Scotch  priest,  James  a  deacon,  and  nmj 
who  had  been  disciples  of  the  Italian  priests  and  monks,  wSk 
abbess  Hilda.    On  the  part  of  the  Scots  were  King  Oswyi 
Colman  bishop  of  the  Northumbrians,  and  the  rest  of  thi ' 
Scotch  priests  and  monks,  and  those  who  had  recdved  oifi" 
nation  from  them.    Gedd,  the  venerable  bishop  of  EsseXi 
presided ;  when  Oswy  opened  the  business  of  the  synod,  Ivf 
remarking,  that  "  they  who  serve  one  God,  should  hold  one 
rule  of  life ;  and  they  who  expect  the  same  heavenly  king' 
dom,  ought  not  to  differ  in  observing  the  divine  sacramenti- 
Let  us  inquire,  then,  which  is  the  true  tradition,  and  let  os  all 
agree  to  follow  it."    Colman  and  the  Scots  maintained,  thai 
their  practice  was  prescribed  by  St.  John,  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple ;  when  Wilfrid,  in  the  name  of  the  Romanists,  affirmed 
with  equal  confidence,  and  many  expressions  of  contempt  foi 
the  other  party,  that  theirs  was  instituted  by  St.  Peter,  callin| 
him  **  The  Prince  of  the  Apostles,"  to  whom  our  Lord  hac 
said,  ''  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  m^ 
church,  and  the. gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it :  an( 
I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  anC 

*  Eccles.  Hist,  book  iii,  chap.  23. 
t  Ibid,  book  iii,  chap.  25. 
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whattfoerer  thou  shah  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heafen; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven." 

Golman  acknowledged  to  the  king,  before  the  synod,  that 
these  words  were  spoken  to  Peter,  and,  as  is  said,  that  he 
kept  the  keys  of  the  kin^^dom  of  heaven :  Oswy,  therefore, 
bein^  deeply  impressed  with  the  latter  consideration,  closed 
the  debate  by  declariufjr,  **  I  tell  you,  that  as  Peter  is  the 
door-keeper,  I  will  not  oppose  him  on  any  account,  but  to 
the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  will  obey  all  his 
•tatutes ;  lest,  when  I  come  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  I  find 
tfiem  shut  af(ainst  me  by  him  who  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
keys.''  Thus  by  a  perversion  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and 
a  statement  of  falsehood  concerning  Peter's  appointment  of 
Eaater  as  a  festival,  the  Romish  party  gained  a  triumph.  It 
was  immediately  resolved  to  discontinue  the  British  customs, 
and  adopt  tiiose  of  tiie  Roman  church.  This  decision  under 
the  influence  of  King  Oswy,  has  been  denominated  ''The 
first  Act  of  Uniformity/' 

Wilfrid  laboured  also  to  obtain  uniformity  in  St.  Peter's 
i0tuure,  a  particular  fashion  of  cutting  the  hur  of  the  eccle- 
nastics,  wliich  superstition  had  prescribed :  but  this  for  the 
present  was  of  little  moment,  as  he  had  gained  the  chief 
point. 

Bede  commends  the  wisdom  of  King  Oswy ;  but  while  he 
eensures  Oolman  and  his  friends,  as  holding  most  dangerous 
heresies,  he  extols  their  piety ;  and  undesignedly  bears  the 
noblest  testimony  to  their  soundness  in  the  Christian  faith. 
**  They  were  ignorant,"  he  says,  '*  of  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  diligently  observed  no  other  works  of  piety  and  purity 
than  what  they  could  find  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
gospels,  and  the  apostolical  epistles  *."  Happy  for  the  world 
if  no  other  authority  had  ever  been  introduced  among  Chris- 
tians :  in  that  case  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  not  pre- 
scribed for  their  observance,  would  have  been  unknown. 

The  churches  in  Northumberland  were  not,  however,  per- 
fectly free  from  superstition ;  but  though  they  observed  Lent, 

*  Ecdes.  Hist,  book  ili,  chap.  4. 
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Easter,  WhitsuDday,  and  Ckristmas,  thef  had  tat  few  of  tbt 
lilt  of  unmeaning  cer€flaoniei»  wbick  crowded  the  RonMi 
calendar.  Precious  relics  were  not  used  by  them  in  eonse- 
cratinjf  their  churches ;  neither  were  theur  places  of  worship 
dedicated  to  any  saints.  But  the  Romans  making  rapid  si> 
vances  in  power  in  the  north  of  Enylaad,  all  these  sopai- 
additions  to  Christianity  soon  became  common.  Colman  nil 
grievously  annoyed  by  these  new  customs  {  and  falling  into  s 
deforce  of  contempt  among  the  adherents  of  the  popish  party, 
whose  ambitious  haughtiness  cod  tinned  to  increase,  coniideN 
ing  his  usefulness  here  at  an  end,  he  relinqtushed  his  statioa 
at  Lindisfam,  gave  up  his  bishopric,  aad  with  all  the  Seati^ 
and  about  thirty  English  monks,  proceeded  to  ScotlaDd, 
presushing  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  occupying  two  maati 
teries.  Tuda  became  the  auccessor  of  Colman  in  Holy  Island; 
and  "  though  he  receired  his  coasecnUion  from  the  Sooti, 
had  now  deserted  their  cnstofn  of  keeping  Easter*." 

A  plague  raging  in  tht  country,  several  eodesiastks  «f 
reputation  for  piety  were  taken  ofif  by  the  epidemic ;  among 
whom  were  Tuda,  and  Cedd,  the  abbot  of  Lestinghaai  and 
bishop  ef  Essex.  Ceadda,  commonly  called  St.  Chad,  sue- 
ceeded  his  brother  Cedd  as  abbot :  he  was  consecrated  bidiop 
of  Mercia,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  This  vene- 
rable man,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Aidan,  retained  his  simplicity 
of  manners  in  his  ecclesiastical  elevation,  residing  chieAy  at 
Lichfield,  and  travelling  on  foot  to  the  most  distant  pacts  (A 
his  dioeess,  preaching  the  gospel  with  apostolic  zeaL  8t.  Qiad 
Uved  a  most  exemplary  life,  and  died  a  happy  death,  alter 
various  difficulties,  which  were  occasioned  by  the  assumptions 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics.  But  his  piety  was  so  celebrated, 
that  Bede  relates  extraordinary  things  t;onceming  him,  and 
even  attributes  to  him  the  performance  of  several  miracles. 

Conformity  with  the  Romish  customs  now  became  a  serious 
affair,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  it.  Oswy,  king  oi 
Northumberland,  having  relinquished  the  Scottish  observ- 
ances, and  the  priests  insisting  on  canonical  ordination  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  rules,  conferred  with  Egbert,  king  oi 

*  Collier,  vol.i,  p.9B. 
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Kenty  on  thii  baniness.  To  secure  what  was  deemed  a  perfect 
ministry,  they  sent  Wighart,  elect  of  Cauterbnry,  to  the  pope, 
to  be  consecrated  archbishop  according  to  the  Roman  ritual. 
Wighart  was  carried  off  by  the  plagae  on  his  arriving  at 
Rome ;  and  Pope  Vitalian  seized  the  favourable  opportunity 
of  promoting  his  authority  in  England  by  consecrating  Theo- 
dore, a  Greek,  a  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  to  occupy  that 
dignified  station.  This  prelate  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
great  talents  and  extensive  learning ;  but  as  being  of  an  im- 
perious temper,  and,  on  account  of  hb  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
worthy  of  that  elevation  in  the  popish  communion.  On  his 
arrival  in  England,  A.D.  669,  Theodore  called  a  council,  and 
immediately  '*  made  a  visitation  through  all  the  English  part 
of  the  island,  settled  the  Catholic  way  of  keeping  Easter, 
and  brought  the  people  to  a  thorough  conformity,  as  is  most 
likely,  with  the  customs  of  Rome." 

Theodore  divided  the  large  bishoprics,  erected  new  ones, 
and  consecrated  bishops  where  they  seemed  wanted;  and 
advanced  the  system  of  popery  by  this  policy,  that  "  those 
who  were  ordained  by  the  Scottish  or  British  bishops,  who 
dissent  from  the  Catholic  church  in  the  tomuref  and  keeping 
Easter,  were  to  have  their  character  confirmed  by  receiving 
imposition  of  hands  from  a  Catholic  bishop*."  Hence  arose 
some  of  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  venerable  Chad, 
who  was  deposed  by  this  haughty  foreigner  from  his  dignity 
as  archbishop  of  York.  Collier  remarks,  "Theodore  ob- 
jected against  the  canonicalness  uf  Chad's  consecration.  The 
holy  prelate  made  this  reply.  That  if  he  questioned  the  manner 
oi  his  promotion,  he  was  willing  to  lay  down  his  authority ; 
for  that  he  always  thought  himself  unworthy  of  the  episcopal 
character,  and  took  it  only  in  obedience  to  his  superiorf." 
''  St.  Chad  submitted  with  so  much  temper,  Theodore  dissuaded 
him  from  laying  down  his  episcopal  function.  And  to  take  off 
all  pretences  of  any  defects,  brought  him  to  pass  through  the 
catholic  forms,  as  Bede  calls  them ;  that  is,  to  receive  impo- 
sition of  hands :  and  upon  the  death  of  Jaruman,  bishop  of 
Lichfield,  he  was,  by  the  interest  of  Theodore,  recommended 
to  that  scet." 

*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  100.  t  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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On  the  death  of  Chad,  WinCrid  was  promoted  to  the  see  of 
Lichfield ;  but  hting  inclined  to  dieeent  from  Tlieodore'i  ft- 
licy,  and  expotftulatinif  with  hiin  for  aesaminfp  eupitme 
authority,  he  was  deposed.  Bede,  neverthelesSy  giwt»  Mn  u 
excellent  character. 

The  council  met  at  Hertford,    A.D.  673,  consis^f  d 
Putta,  bishop  of  Rochester ,-  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Yoric,  by 
proxy ;  Bisi,  bishop  of  the  East  Angles ;  Lntherius,  bishof 
of  the  West  Saxons ;  Wiufrid,  bishop  of  the  Merdane ;  tad 
many  other  ecclesiastics,  with  Theodore  as  president.    NiM 
canons  submitted  by  Theodore,  and  embraced  by  the  cmmdl^ 
established  uniformity  among  the  English  with  the  church  tf 
Rome.    Another  council  was  called  by  Theodore,  at  the  n- 
quest  of  the  pope,  A.  D.  680,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moae- 
thelites.    They  were  accused  of  confounding  the  two  natoRi 
in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  of  affirming,  that,  though  the 
manhood  of  Christ  suffered  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  kinds  of 
pain,  all  these  were  to  be  ascribed  unto  the  Word,  as  dK 
cause.    A  confession  of  the  faith  held  by  the  clergy  ib 
England  was  drawn  up  by  this  council,  and  transmitted  to 
Rome,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  were  free  from  iSkt 
Monothelite  error. 

Wilfrid  was  archbishop  of  York,  whom  Milner  styles,  ''a 
very  suspicious  character,  who  fomented  turbulence  and  con- 
tention in  Britain*."  During  nearly  half  a  century,  this 
proud  ecclesiastic  exemplified  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
anti-christian  prelates.  This  archbishop,  with  the  immense 
revenues  arising  from  monasteries  and  other  church  pro* 
perty  in  the  north,  lavished  upon  him  by  the  court,  exceeded 
the  king  in  display  and  magnificence.  He  appeared  in  public 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  mounted  and  armed,  and  ban- 
quetted  on  a  service  of  gold.  His  bishopric  was  divided  into 
two  by  Theodore  and  the  council  at  Hertford  :  but  Wilfrid 
repaired  to  the  court,  demanding  the  reason,  and  declaring 
his  appeal  to  the  pope.  To  Rome  he  repaired,  where  he  was 
well  received;  the  pope  acquitted  him  from  all  charges, 
'^ certain  and  uncertain,"  and  decreed  his  restoration;  on 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  98. 
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wliich  1m  returned  and  ]»reBeiited  the  papal  decree  to  the 
kiDf.  Ef(fM  called  a  ceoncil  of  his  clergy  and  nobles,  by 
whoM  advice  Wilfrid  was  imprisoDed;  bat  after  a  year  he 
was  released  from  confinemeot  at  the  iDteroest*ioa  of  £bba» 
aunt  of  the  king,  and  abbess  of  Coldingham.  Bgfrid,  agaia 
pnrroked  by  the  insoleaee  of  Wilfrid,  banished  htm  6*001  his 
kBigdon»  A.D.  680.  Some  suppose  the  difference  was  ag- 
gffUfated  by  Wilfrid  supporting  the  queen  Adeldeda,  in  her 
determiaation  to  quit  the  court,  and  retire  to  the  nunnery  of 
whidi  Ebba  was  the  abbess. 

I^^Wrid  found  shelter  with  Adelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  and 
iBfrodHced  Christianity  into  that  kingdom.  Adelwalch  and 
Us  queen  were  fsvourably  disposed  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel ; 
sad  they  had  built  a  monastery,  in  which  Dicul,  a  Scotdi* 
ISABy  and  five  or  six  monks,  lived ;  but  their  attempts  had 
foiled  to  c<»i¥ert  the  South  Saxons.  Wilfrid  arrived  at  a  time 
of  grievous  distress,  arising  from  a  three  years'  drought.  He 
taught  the  ignorant  people  the  art  of  fishing  in  the  sea ;  by 
which  their  necessities  were  relieved ;  and  thus  he  gained 
their  confidence.  Seasonable  showers  descending,  plenty  was 
restored  1  yet  Wilfrid  appeared  an  extraordinary  person^  and 
many  of  the  nobles  w^ e  prevailed  on  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  king  granted  him  «  large  tract  of  land  in  the  peninsula 
of  ISelse^,  with  all  the  cattle  and  slaves  upon  it,  that  he  might 
boild  a  monastery.  Wilfrid  visited  the  Isle  of  \^lght,  of 
whose  inhabitants  also  he  and  his  nephew  effected  the  **  con- 
««nioa»  if,'^  as  Rapin  Adds,  "  the  bare  declaration  of  people 
tiipeatened  with  death  in  case  of  refusal,  may  be  called  by 
that  name  *.''  "  In  this  aianner,"  remarks  Dr.  Henry,  "  was 
the  last  of  the  «even  Saxoo  states  in  England  brought  into 
the  Christian  church,  about  ninety  years  after  the  arrival  of 
Augustin,  and  a  Utile  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury." 

Theodore,  bearing  of  the  success  of  Wilfrid,  and  touched 
with  remorse  for  what  he  had  done  to  him,  as  he  drew  near 
his  end,  becalne  reconciled  to  him ;  and  Egfrid  falling  in 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  61. 
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battle^  A.  D.  685^  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Alfred,  ^o 
was  prevailed  on  to  restore  his  old  tutor  to  his  dignity  at 
York.  Wilfrid  returned ;  but  his  intolerable  haughtiness  led 
to  his  deposition  again,  and  banishment  from  the  kingdom, 
though  countenanced  by  the  pope. 

Theodore  maintained  his  archiepiscopal  authority  at  Caa- 
terbury  during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  governing  tiie 
bishops  as  primate  of  all  England.    He  died,  A.  D.  690,  tfpi 
eighty-nine,  and  his  death  was  considered  a  serious  loss  to  tiie 
English ;  for  though  he  was  attached  to  the  pope,  he  was  aa 
able  defender  of  what  were  considered  the  rights  of  the 
church  in  England,  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Bo* 
man  usurpations.    Fox  remarks,  *'  Theodore  set  np  here,  ia 
England,   Latin  service,  masses,  ceremonies,  litanies,  witk 
such  other  Romish  ware,  &c.    This  Theodore,  being  made 
archbishop  and  metropolitan  of  Canterbury,  began  topby 
the  Rex,  placing  and  displacing  the  bishops  at  his  plea* 
sure*."    Some  of  his  services,  however,  were  truly heoA* 
ficial:  for  he  laboured  to  promote  learning  among  the  clergy; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  established  a  seminary  at  Creekdale, 
in  'V^ltshire,  where  himself,  assisted  by  Adrian,  taught  Latii, 
Greek,  and  divinity;   and  gave  lectures  on  church-music, 
astronomy,  and  arithmetic.    Bede  declares,  that  several  of 
the  students  of  this  college  were  living  in  his  time,  who  could 
express  themselves  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  readily  as  in  their 
own  language. 

How  far  the  labours  of  Theodore  and  his  colleagues  were 
the  means  of  diffusing  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ  among 
the  people,  and  of  leading  them  in  the  way  everlasting,  eter- 
nity only  will  reveal.  Being  mostly  Italians,  or  other  fo- 
reigners, they  were  but  indifferently  qualified  to  give  populai 
instruction ;  but  still  we  may  hope,  that  many  were  led  tc 
seek  salvation  and  eternal  glory  in  the  name  of  the  Dirinc 
Redeemer. 

*  Acts  an4  Monuments,  voU  i,  p.  161  • 
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FROM  THB  C0NVBR8I0N    OF    THE    SAXONS,   A.  D.  700,  TO   THE 
DEATH   OF   BRADWARDINE,   A.  D.  1349. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BXYX£W  OF  THE  CAUSES  AND   EFPSCTS  OF  THB  CONVERSION  OF  THE 

SAXONS. 

llnUaa  and  ProCMtant  Miicious  compared  —  Miuionaries  to  Britiiin  laperior  Men  — 
Some  of  Integrity  and  Piety— The  example  of  Kings  followed  — Chriitianity 
beaefieial  to  thelowestclanea  — Missionaries  introduce  Letters  and  fiiroar  tlie 
Arts— Latin  the  professional  Language  of  tlie  Cleigy—  Monastic  Institutions  — 
Popery  in  England. 

FoRBioir  misiionaries  from  Italy,  and  home  missionaries  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  snceeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  esta- 
blishing Christianity  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  states.  Our  re- 
flecting readers  will  naturally  review  their  labours,  and  in- 
quire the  cause  of  their  success ;  especially  as  missionaries 
are  now  being  sent  from  Britain  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion. 
Ours,  however,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  same  success 
in  their  efforts  in  converting  the  heathen.  But  are  the  cases 
equal  ?  Are  the  same  means  adopted  ?  Are  we  to  attribute 
the  success  contemplated  to  divine  or  human  agency?  A  brief 
review  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable,  and  it  will  aid  us  in  com- 
prehending various  event!  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
church  in  England. 

The  Paganism  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  was  not  rooted  in 
their  history,  nor  intimately  connected  with  their  institutions 
antl  manners:  it  had  no  hold  upon  the  reason,  the  imagina- 
tion, or  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people.  It  appealed  to  no 
records,  it  recognized  no  inspired  founders :  in  its  form  it 
was  poor  and  unimpressive ;  there  was  nothing  useful  or  con- 
dolatory in  its  tenets ;  and  the  strength  derived  from  its  local 
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superstitions  was  lost  by  trausplantation :  for  the  conqueron, 
settling  in  Britain,  were  cut  off  from  those  sacred  places  io 
their  native  land  which  had  been  re^^rded  with  hereditary 
reverence.  Such  a  religion,  without  pomp  and  rational  pre> 
tensions,  had  nothing  plausible  to  oppose  against  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  the  Christian  missiouaries  urged 
the  loftiest  claims,  with  no  mean  display  of  worldly  dignity. 
They  appeared,  not  as  unpratectfd  and  indigent  adventuren, 
relying  upon  the  compassion  of  those  whom  they  offered  t» 
instruct,  but  as  members  of  that  body  exclusively  possessiof^ 
arts  and  learning — a  body  enjoying  the  highest  consideration 
and  influence  through  every  Christian  kiagdom :  they  came 
as  accredited  messengers  from  that  city,  which,  though  ofr 
longer  the  seat  of  empire,  was  still  the  heart  of  the  Europeaa 
world.  For  Rome  was  already  a  more  sacred  name  in  everf 
nation  professing  the  Christian  religion,  than  while  in  the 
height  of  its  imperial  power. 

The  missionaries,  therefore,  appeared  with  a  character  of 
superiority,  their  claim  to  which  was  not  disputed.  Tli^ 
appealed  to  their  sacred  books  for  the  history  of  the  religioa 
which  they  taught ;  and  for  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  they 
appealed  to  the  evidence  which  the  heart  of  man  bears  in  the 
inward  sense  of  its  own  frailties,  infirmities,  and  wants. 
They  offered  a  universal,  instead  of  a  local  religion ;  a  clear 
and  coherent  system,  instead  of  a  mass  of  unconnected  fai^ 
cies ;  an  assured  and  unquestionable  £ftith,  for  contemptible 
notions,  which  had  no  foundation  in  reason.  The  errors  and 
fables  with  which  the  Romish  Christianity  was  debased,  in  no 
degree  impeded  its  effects.  Gross  as  they  were,  it  is  even 
probable  that  they  rendered  it  more  acceptable  to  that  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  people.  Besides,  the  missionaries  were 
some  of  the  prime  spirits  of  the  age,  trained  in  the  most  per- 
fect school  of  discipline,  steady  in  purpose,  politic  in  con- 
trivance, little  scrupulous  concerning  the  measures  which 
they  employed,  because  they  were  persuaded  that  any  means 
were  justifiable,  if  they  conduced  to  accomplish  the  good  end 
which  was  proposed.  This  shocking  principle  led  to  abomi- 
nable consequences  among  their  successors;  bringing  most 
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enomioui  erilf  upon  the  whole  country,  with  which  it  was 
«flicted  for  many  fenerations  *. 

Doabtless  some  of  the  miiBionaries  were  men  of  the  loftiest 
minds,  and  iniaenced  by  the  purest  and  noblest  motives — 
men,  whose  supreme  olject  was  to  extend  the  kingdom  uf 
their  Sariour,  and  increaie  the  number  of  his  willing  sub- 
jects, by  preaching  the  doctrines  of  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
«ttd  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Elevated  as 
they  were  above  all  worldly  hopes  and  fears,  they  were  ready 
to  laiy  down  their  lives  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty ;  assureil 
that  even  by  such  a  sacrifice  they  should  glorify  their  Re- 
deemer, and  through  his  atonement  and  intercession  olitain 
crowns  of  righteousness  in  heaven.  Divine  influence  would 
attend  the  mimstry  of  such  devoted  men  of  God ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  manifestly  shed  forth  on  the  labours  of 
Aldan,  Flnan,  Golman,  and  Chad,  and  thoise  of  a  kindred  mind. 

Popish  policy  evidently  influenced  in  a  great  degree  many 
of  those  pressed  servants  of  Christ  They  commenced  their 
#0rk  upon  a  well-concerted  system,  addressing  themselves 
Unt  to  the  king,  who  perceived  not  only  the  excellency  of 
Ae  new  doctrines,  but  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
their  .conversion  to  Christianity;  as  that  would  qualify  them 
lor  the  desired  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  princes  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  nobles  readily  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  kings,  and  felt  themselves  elevated  by  profess- 
ing a  religion  which  distinguished  the  civilized  from  the  bar- 
barous natbns  of  Europe.  The  Christian  teachers  alone  were 
aeen  to  possess  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
die  people  by  knowledge  and  the  arts;  and  therefore  kings 
readily  encouraged  their  labours,  that  their  subjects  might  he 
improved,  and  their  courts  and  capitals  embellished.  The 
humbler  classes  partook  largely  of  the  common  blessings  of 
Christianity,  the  warlike  lords  of  the  soil  being  mode  far 
more  humane  in  the  treatment  of  their  dependents ;  and  if 
slavery  were  not  altogether  abolished,  its  rigours  were*  mo- 
derated, works  of  beneficence  and  mercy  being  esteemed  me. 
ritorious  of  felicity  in  heaven. 

•  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  51 — 54. 
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Lettera,  it  is  believed,  were  first  introdaced  amon;  tk 
Anglo-Saxons  by  the  missionaries ;  at  least  to  tbem  they  were 
indebted  for  their  first  written  laws.    These  were  promol- 
gated  by  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  with  tte 
consent  of  his  nobles.    On  the  Continent,  the  laws  of  efeiy 
civilized  kingdom  were  published   in  Latin,  but  those  tf 
Ethelbert   were  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  on  the  ratioml 
principle  that  they  might  be  intelligible  to  the  people ;  thoii||h 
Latin  was  the  language  of  religion.    None  of  the  moden 
languages  was  reduced  to  rules  at  tMs  period ;  aud  from  a 
kind  of  necessity,  the  Roman,  in  which  the  clergy  thnrnf^ 
Europe  read  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  Fathers  of  tk 
Western  church  had  composed  their  works,  and  the  ecdat 
astical  councils  had  issued  their  decrees,  was  retuned  as  Ae 
professional  language  of  the  clergy.    They  were  therefore^ 
comparatively,  a  learned  body ;  and  to  them  we  are  dudiy 
indebted  for  the  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  valuable  works  of  the  ancients.    Thef 
conversed  and  preached  in  the  common  speech  of  the  coun- 
try: but  while  the  ceremonies  and  services  of  th^  church 
might  impress  the  people  with  veneration  and  awe  —  Latia 
being  unintelligible  to  them  —  their  edification  must  have  beoi 
but  imperfectly  promoted,  and  their  minds  would  be  filled 
with  a  degrading  superstition. 

Monasteries,  or  similar  institutions,  seem  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  those  barbarous  ages.    They 
were  designed  originally  for  the  seats  of  the  bishops  and  the 
clergy,  who  were  accustomed  to  itinerate  through  the  country 
adjacent,  preaching  the  gospel  and  administering  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ ;  and  in  all  places  they  were  seminaries  of 
learning  for  educating  the  youth.    No  vows  of  celibacy  were 
at  first  required,  though  these  unnatural  customs  were  soon 
recommended  and  enjoined  by  successive  popes  and  metro- 
politans.   "  Nor  were  the  clergy  the  teachers  of  letters  only : 
from  them  the  ornamental  and  the  useful  arts  were  derived. 
Church  music  was  introduced  into  Canterbury,  and  thence 
into  the  other  kingdoms.  Churches,  which  at  first,  like  those 
at  that  time  existing  in  Scotland,  were  constructed  of  timber, 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  were,  in  imitation  of  the  continental 
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temples,  built  with  itODe,  and  covered  with  lead :  g\wu  for 
their  windows  was  introduced;  and  church  architecture^  in 
the  conne  of  a  few  generations,  attained  a  perfection  and 
magaiiieence,  which  in  ancient  times  have  never  been  sur- 
passed, and  which  modem  ages  with  all  their  wealth  cannot 
afford  to  vie  with  *." 

These  sacred  seclusions  however,  in  those  ignorant  ages, 
aorved  to  nourish  superstition.  Their  revenues  prodigiously 
inereascd ;  and  in  a  few  ages  they  became  intolerable  nui- 
aaaees  in  every  kingdom.  Monasteries  were  esteemed  in* 
viokble.  "  Many  kings,  weary  of  the  cares  and  dangers  of 
Mfaltyy  or  struck  with  remorse  for  the  crimes  by  which  they 
luid  acquired  or  abused  their  rank,  abdicated  their  thrones, 
mad  retired  into  monasteries,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  tranquillity  or  in  peiiance.  Widowed  queens  were 
thankful  to  find  a  like  asylum.  The  daughters  of  royal  or 
noble  houses,  preferring  the  hopes  of  a  better  world  to  the 
precarious  enjoyments  of  this,  found  in  the  convents  com- 
forts and  security,  which  in  those  turbulent  ages  were  hardly 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  youths  of  royal  blood,  whotit* 
enlerprisiag  tempers  might  otherwise  have  contributed  to  tho 
misery  of  their  own  and  of  the  neighbouring  states,  embraced 
a  religions  life,  and  went  forth  as  missionaries  to  convert  and 
eiviUse  the  barbarians  of  Germany  and  the  North  f." 

RipiOy  in  his  reflections  upon  the  state  of  the  English 
«hiiv«b  during  this  period,  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the 
inR^ress  of  superstition  and  priestcraft,  under  the  influence 
of  the  popish  clergy.  "  In  England  alone,*'  he  remarks, 
*'  we  find,  in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  an  incredible 
munber  of  men  and  women  saints,  who  never  knew  what  per- 
^ecutfdn  meant.  But  what  is  more,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  same  mints  were  kingSy  queens^  princes,  princesses,  or 
persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  station.  In  the  period  above 
mentioned,  we  have  seven  kings  and  seven  queens,  together 
with  eighi  princes  and  suvteen  princesses,  distinguished  with 
the  title  of  Saints :  besides  ten  kings  and  eleven  queens,  who 
resigned  their  crowns  to  turn  monks ;  and  who,  according  to 

*  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  59,  60.       t  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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the  BOtious  of  those  days,  might  well  be  ranked  \n  the  nnmto 
of  the  saints.  If  it  be  asked,  whence  is  it  that  in  the  seven^ 
and  eighih  centuries  it  was  so  easy  for  the  great  to  procure  s 
s&miship,  I  can  allege  no  other  reason,  bnt  that  sanctity  cob- 
sisted  then  in  enriching  the  churches  and  monasteries*.*' 

Ambition,  in  most  of  the  English  prelates,  prendled  to 
elevate  them  even  above  the  civil  power.  This  policy  con- 
curred with  that  of  the  papal  court,  which  encouraged  eccle- 
siastical appeals  from  every  country,  pretending  that  its  deci- 
sions were  supreme,  and  even  divine ;  and  during  the  followiif 
period  of  eight  hundred  years,  that  usurpation  in  the  chordi 
of  Christ  proved  itself,  as  inspired  prophecy  had  denounced 
it,  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity/'  by  the  evils  it  inflicted  upon 
England  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  11. 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  BBDE  TO  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  HEPTARCHYf 

A.D.827. 

Biihops  in  the  time  of  Bede—  Religion  in  England  —  Life  of  Bede  —  His  Letter  l» 
Ardibhliop  Egbert  —  Benedict  —  Willibrod  —  Wlnfied  —  Otlier  MMooaiiH— 
Cathbert  —  Coundis^  Offk's  grant  of  Tithes  —  Peter-pence  —  Alcain  —  CaooBi 
of  Calculth  —  England  reduced  to  one  Kingdom  by  Egbert 

Bede  brings  down  his  history  of  the  English  church  to  A.D. 
731,  at  which  period  it  had  sixteen  bishops.  Their  stations 
were  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Dunwich,  Helmhan,  Winchester, 
Sherboru,  Lichfield,  Leicester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Sydna- 
cester,  York,  Landisfarne,  Hexham,  and  Withern. 

Concerning  the  prelates  of  that  age,  little  is  recorded  ex- 
cept their  exertions,  in  connection  with  the  abbots,  to  exalt 
their  own  orders,  and  to  bring  down  the  nobles  and  princes 
under  their  spiritual  domination.  Pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
where  the  clergy  were  seen  in  all  their  glory,  and  retiring 
into  monasteries,  were  encouraged  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  obtaining  heaven  by  the  wealthy ;  and  by  this  policy  the 
church  daily  increased  iu  riches.  Religion  was  but  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  especially  by  the  common  people ;  as 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  80,  folio  edition. 
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the  public  Mrneet  of  di?uie  worship  contbted  principally  in 
Latin  prayers  and  leuoui,  with  but  very  little  instruction  by 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  vulf^. 
These  services  were  accompanied  with  various  ceremonies,  ia 
which  holy  water,  incense,  and  bnrnin|(  lamps,  were  used  ia 
imitation  partly  of  the  Jewish  and  partly  of  the  heathen  rites. 
The  people,  therefore,  generally  continued  in  their  ignorance, 
equally  superstitious  with  the  idolaters,  only  their  minds  were 
directed  to  pictures  of  &aints  instead  of  the  idols  of  Woden 
and  Thor.  Still  we  may  hope  there  were  individuals  among 
the  monks,  who  were  sent  forth  in  different  directions  from 
dieir  monasteries,  to  preach  to  the  people,  by  whom  the  great 
doctrines  of  reconciliation  by  Christ  were  made  known,  to  the 
salvation  of  many  souls. 

Bede,  called  by  hu  contemporaries  "  The  fFiie  Sa:to»," 
and  *'  The  Fenerable"  by  posterity,  was  by  far  the  roost  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  or  a 
man  of  personal  piety.  Indeed,  in  all  these  respects,  he  is 
believed  to  have  been  without  a  superior  in  all  Europe ;  and, 
at  Dr.  Henry  remarks,  "  as  long  as  great  modesty,  uncommon 
piety,  alid  great  learning,  united  in  one  character,  are  the 
oljecta  of  veneration  amongst  mankind,  the  memory  of  Bede 
ihust  be  revered."  He  was  born,  A.  D.  673,  at  a  village  near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  parents  dying  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  Benedict,  sumamed  Bishop,  a  nobleman  of 
piety  and  zeal,  placed  him  in  his  monastery  of  St.  Peter  at 
Weremouth,  for  the  rudiments  of  learning.  After  a  few 
years  he  removed  to  Jarrow,  where  he  continued  observing 
the  strictest  discipline  of  the  cloister  till  the  day  of  his  death. 
Dedicated  to  God  from  his  infancy,  and  sheltered  within  the 
precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  he  increased  daily  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  priest  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  by  John  de  Beverly,  bishop  of  Hexham.  With  new 
vigour  he  prosecuted  his  studies,  generally  spending  twenty 
hours  every  day  in  tuition,  the  exercbes  of  devotion,  and  the 
composition  of  literary  and  religious  works.  Bede  was  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  were  extraordinary 
acquirements  in  that  age.    His  love  of  learning  would  not 
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allow  him  to  seek  any  prefennent  in  the  chnrch,  and  he  wrote 
on  all  the  branches  of  knowledfjfe  at  that  time  cutti?ated  in 
Europe.  His  writings  were  voluminous,  having  publiahecl,  as 
he  states  in  the  close  of  his  own  life,  thlrtp^Mue  volumes^  con- 
taining seventp-ei^ht  books.  Though  he  lived  in  monutie 
seclusion,  the  fame  of  his  learning  spread  over  Europe ;  and 
Pope  Sergius  addressed  a  letter  to  Ceolfrid,  hia  abbot,  deairing 
him  to  send  Bede  to  Rome,  to  assist  in  some  important  dia- 
cuBsion.  Sergius  dying  soon  after,  Bede  never  visited  that 
seat  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation,  though  he  was  superstitiDwly 
attached  to  the  pretended  successor  of  St.  Peter,  as  haviag 
claims  far  superior  to  any  other  bishop. 

A  life  so  devoted  to  €k>d  might  be  expected  to  be  closed 
with  holy  triumph ;  and  Bede  died  in  *'  the  full  assurance  of 
hope."  Cuthbert,  in  a  letter  to  Cuthwin,  a  fellow-stinhmt, 
gives  an  account  of  the  last  hours  of  their  tutor.  From  tlie 
first  attack  of  sickness,  Bede  believed  it  would  terminate  ia 
death;  and  being  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the  Oospci 
according  to  John  into  the  Saxon  language,  he  was  anzioaa 
to  have  it  completed.  On  the  day  preceding  his  decease,  be 
urged  his  pupils  to  write  while  he  was  able  to  dictate ;  sayiag; 
**  Go  on  quickly ;  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  hold  out,  ud 
whether  my  Master  will  soon  take  me  away."  They  renewed 
their  labours  on  the  following  morning,  if  possible  to  finidi 
the  great  work ;  when  in  the  afternoon  one  said,  **  Deer 
master,  there  is  still  one  chapter  wanting :  will  it  be  tronUff- 
flome  to  ask  any  more  questions  t"  The  dying  saint  replied, 
*'  It  is  no  trouble  to  me:  take  your  pen  and  write  speedfiy 
what  yet  remains  unfinished."  All  the  priests  in  the  monts- 
tery  were  summoned  to  his  apartment,  when  he  exhorted 
them  with  dying  seriousness  to  a  faithfur discharge  of  their 
ministerial  office,  directing  them  to  keep  in  view  the  tribuaal 
of  God  and  the  day  of  judgment.  They  were  all  afiTected  to 
tears,  as  he  took  a  final  leave  of  them  in  this  world,  repeating 
a  saying  of  St.  Ambrose :  *'  I  have  not  lived  so  as  to  be 
ashamed  among  you ;  nor  do  I  fear  to  die,  because  we  harea 
good  God  ;*'  adding,  **  I  have  served  a  kind  Master,  and  now 
I  long  to  be  with  Christ,  that  I  may  see  him  face  to  face  ia 
glory."    In  this  strain  of  heavenly  discourse  he  continued'  tffl 
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ertmng,  when  one  of  hit  diseipieti  Mid,  "  Dear  matter,  there 
is  one  sentence  not  yet  written/'  "  Then  write  it  quickly," 
he  replied.  **  The  sentence  is  written/'  observed  the  young 
mmn ;  on  which  the  departing  believer  exclaimed,  "  Truly, 
It  itJiMukedl  Hold  my  head  in  thy  hands ;  for  it  is  a  great 
satiifaction  for  me  to  sit  facing  the  holy  place  in  which  I  have 
been  aceustomed  to  pray :  there  let  me  call  upon  my  Father/' 
Being  taken  out  of  his  bed,  and  placed  upon  the  pavement  of 
his  cell,  with  his  face  towards  the  altar,  and  his  bead  sup- 
ported  by  his  fiiithful  attendant,  he  breathed  out  his  spirit, 
dnging,  ''  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,"  after  seven  weeks'  illness,  A.D.  7^- 

Such  was  Bede,  "  a  burniug  and  a  shining  light "  in  a  dark 
and  eormpt  age.  Though  secluded  in  the  retirement  of  a 
monastery,  he  could  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vailing enormities,  concerning  which  he  wrote  to  Egbert, 
archbkhop  of  York,  the  year  before  his  decease.  Monasteries, 
frith  all  church  possessions,  claiming  exemption  from  all 
martial  and  civil  offices,  several  noblemen  erected  abbeys, 
appointing  their  own  dependants  for  officers ;  and  in  these 
they  freely  indulged  in  all  excesses.  Bede,  in  his  letter, 
complains  of  these  abominations,  as  having  been  known  to 
him  for  thirty  years  past,  and  that  these  houses  were  useless 
bothto  ehnrch  and  state,  preserving  neither  piety  nor  decency. 
He  eofflplains  also  of  the  bishops ;  and  to  Egbert  he  says, — 
**  Above  all  things  avoid  useless  discourse,  and  apply  yourself 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Utiis,  to  Gregory's  Pftstoral  Care,  and  his  Homilies  on  the 
Gospel.  It  is  indecent  for  him,  who  is  dedicated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  church,  to  give  way  to  actions  or  discourse  unsuit- 
able to  his  character.  Have  always  those  about  you  who  may 
may  assist  you  in  temptation  :  be  not  like  some  bidhops,  who 
delight  to  have  those  about  them  who  love  cheer,  and  divert 
them  with  trifling  and  facetious  conversation. 

**  Your  diocese  is  too  large  to  allow  you  to  go  through  the 
whole  in  one  year ;  therefore  appoint  presbyters  in  each  vil- 
lage, to  instruct  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  let  them 
be  stndious,  that  every  one  of  them  may  learn  by  heart  the 
Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  that  if  they  do  not  under- 
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•tand  Latin,  tbey  may  repeat  them  in  their  own  tongtie.  / 
have  traiuiated  theni  into  Ertgihh,  far  the  benefit  ef  igneniA 
prenbffters,  I  am  told,  that  there  are  many  Tillages  in  on 
nation,  in  the  mountainous  partt,  the  inhabitants  of  wlddi 
have  never  seen  a  bishop  or  a  pastor;  and  yet  they  are  obU^ 
to  pay  their  dues  to  the  bishof^.  The  best  means  to  rtfoni 
our  church  is  to  increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Who  son 
not  how  much  more  reasonable  it  is  for  numbers  t6  sbnc 
this  burthen  ?  Gregory,  therefore,  directed  AUffustinto  if- 
point  twelve  bishops  to  be  under  the  archbishop  of  York  u 
their  metropolitan.  I  wish  you  would  fill  up  this  numlNii^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Northumberland/' 

From  these  passages  the  reader  will  form  but  a  Icnr estiniite    ' 
of  religion  in  England  in  the  time  of  Bede;  and  indcedi 
though  that  great  man  was  a  luminary  of  an  extraordinaiy 
kind,  his  superior  light  serves  principally  to  show  his  owl 
singular  excellency,  and  to  render  the  darkness  around  \m 
the  more  visible.    It  would  be  easy  to  make  many  beautUU 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Bede,  if  our  limits  permitted; 
as  they  have  been  published  in  three  folio  volumes,  and  alio 
in  five,  the  most  valuable  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  tfff-  . 
dulity  and  superstition  of  the  writer,  is  his  "  Ecclesiastieal 
History  of  England,*'  to  the  year  A.  D.  731.    One  passage 
however  of  those  writings  will  exhibit  further  the  soundness 
of  his  belief  in  the  atonement  of  Christ.    "  Such  was  the 
efficacy  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  devil,  who  slew  Christ, 
by  a  temporary  death  which  was  not  due,  cannot  detun  ia 
eternal  death  any  of  those  who  are  clothed  with  Christ,  though 
that  eternal  death  be  due  for  their  sins." 

Contemporary  with  Bede  were  several  eminent  men  in  Eng- 
land, who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  Ood.  Among 
these  the  first  place  is  due  to  the  name  of  his  patron  Benedict 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  renounced  the  world,  and  A.  D. 
653,  went  to  Rome,  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  church 
discipline,  that  he  might  establish  the  same  in  England.  He 
founded  the  abbeys  of  Monkwearmouth  and  Jarrow,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  books,  paintings,  and  r^ios  of  saints,  which 
he  had  collected  in  France,  and  brought  from  Rome  in  five 
journeys,  at  great  expense.    Several  devoted  themselves  to 
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missionary  labours  anoBip  the  pagans :  among  these  Willibrod, 
about  A.  D.  690,  crossed  the  channel  to  Holland,  with  eievem 
companions.  One  of  them  was  put  to  death  by  the  king  of 
Friezeland,  when  they  retired  to  Denmark,  but  returned  soon 
after.  Willibrod  was  made  bishop  of  Utrecht  by  the  pope; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  retained  his  episcopal  seat  in  that  city 
for  fifty  years,  founding  many  churches  and  monasteries,  and 
appointing  bishops  o?er  the  numerous  pagans,  who  had  been 
brought  to  embrace  the  name  of  Christ. 

Winfrid,  bom  at  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  became  the  great 
luminary  of  Germany.  At  the  age  of  twentp^Uf  years,  A.D. 
716,  he  went  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  pope, 
from  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  received  ordination: 
''  the  pope  had  eiyoined  him  to  preach  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Germany,  and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  perform  lus  promise. 
It  is  not  possible,  indeed,"  Milner  remarks,  *'  to  conceive 
such  a  man  as  Gregory  to  have  had  any  other  vie^vs  than  those 
of  a  secular  ambition  in  exacting  this  promise  from  Winfrid 
But  it  seems  aUo  equally  apparent,  Ihat  the  motives  of  the 
latter  were  holy  and  spiritual." 

Visiting  Rome  after  some  time,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
mission,  the  pope  consecrated  him  bishop  of  the  new  German 
churches,  by  the  name  of  BoNirAca.  In  the  year  732,  he 
received  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Mentz ;  and  as  he  corre- 
sponded with  his  friends  in  England,  especially  Daniel  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Northere  and  Cuthbert  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  several  Englishmen  were  induced  to  proceed  to 
Germany  under  his  patronage.  "  Excessively  attached  as  he 
was^  both  to  the  Roman  see  and  to  monastic  institutions,'' 
Boniface  retained  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans. 
''Though  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  and  greatly 
revered  in  the  whole  Christian  world,  he  determined  to  return 
into  Friezeland.  Before  his  departure,  he  acted  in  all  things 
as  if  he  had  a  strong  presentiment  of  what  was  to  happen. 
He  appointed  LuUus,  an  Englishman,  his  successor,  as  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz ;  and  wrote  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys, 
desiring. him  to  acquaint  the  king,  Pepin,  that  he  and  his 
friends  believed  he  had  not  long  to  live.  He  begged  that  the 
king  would  show  kindness  to  the  missionaries  whom  he  should 
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leave  behind  him.    '  Some  of  them/  said  he,  *  are  priests  & 
perded  into  divers  parts,  for  the  j^ood  of  the  church ;  otkAj 
are  monks,  settled  in  small  monasteries,  where  they  instnil: 
the  children.    There  are  aged  men  with  me,  who  have 
assisted  me  in  my  labours.    I  fear,  lest  after  my  death, 
should  be  dispersed,  and  the  disciples,  who  are  near  the 
frontiers,  should  lose  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.   I  beg  that 
son  Lullus  may  be  confirmed  in  the  episcopal  office,  and 
he  may  teach  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  people.    I 
that  he  will  perform  these  duties.    That  which  most 
me  is,  that  the  priests,  who  are  on  the  pagan  frontiers, 
very  indigent.    They  can  obtain  bread,  but  no  clothes, 
they  be  assisted,  as  they  have  been  by  me.  Let  me  know 
answer,  that  I  may  live  or  die  with  more  cheerfulness.' '' 

Receiving  a  favourable  answer,  he  went  into  Fries 
where,  assisted  by  Eoban,  whom  he  had  ordained  bishop 
Utrecht,  after  the  death  of  Willibrod,  he  brdbght  great  waH^ 
bers  of  the  Pagans  to  the  profession  of  Christianity.  He  wg^ 
pointed  a  day  to  confirm  those  whom  he  had  baptized,  aaft 
encamped  with  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the  rivST 
Bordue,  to  meet  his  friends  on  the  plains  of  Dockum.  "  Oft 
the  appointed  day  he  beheld,  in  the  morning,  not  the  nei^ 
converts  whom  he  expected,  but  a  troop  of  angry  Pagaoi^ 
armed  with  shields  and  lances.  The  servants  went  out  t9 
resist;  but  Winfrid,  with  calm  intrepidity,  said  to  his  fol- 
lowers, '  Children,  forbear  to  fight;  the  Scripture  forbids  in 
to  render  evil  for  evil.  The  day.  Which  I  have  long  wuted 
for,  is  come;  hope  in  God,  and  he  will  save  your  souls.' 
Thus  did  he  prepare  the  priests  and  the  rest  of  his  compa- 
nions for  martyrdom.  The  Pagans  attacked  them  furiously,, 
and  slew  the  whole  company,  fifty-two  in  number,  besides 
Winfrid  himself.  This  happened  in  the  year  765,  in  the  for- 
tieth year  after  his  arrival  in  Germany,  and  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  of  his  age  ♦." 

Besides  Boniface,  there  were  others  who  proceeded  to  the 
Continent  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  so  that  this  has  been  deno- 
minated "The  Age  of  Missionaries."    Winebald,  the  son  of 

*  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  182, 183. 
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a  royal  Engliah  Saxon,  laboured  in  Germany  among*  the  ido- 
laters; and  hit  ministry  received  the  Divine  blessin^^.  He 
died  A.  D.  760.  Liefuvyn  and  Villehad  preached  with  suc- 
cess among  the  Saxons :  the  latter  continued  thtrty-Jhe  years 
with  them ;  the  last  two  of  which  he  was  buhop  of  Bremen. 
Rumold  preached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mechlin  i  but,  in 
775j  he  was  murdered  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  he  had 
reproved  for  adultery,  ^^rgilius,  from  Ireland,  was  made 
bishop  of  Saltzburg,  by  King  Pepin,  and  died  A.  D.  780. 

How  far  these  famous  ecclesiastics  preached  the  pure 
gospel  of  Christ,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Mosheim  repre- 
sents them  as  influenced  in  their  missions  chiefly  by  ambition 
and  avarice.  **  Boniface,'*  he  says,  "  often  employed  vio- 
lence and  terror,  and  sometimes  artifice  and  fraud,  in  order 
to  multiply  the  number  of  Christians.  His  epistles,  more- 
over, discover  an  imperious  and  arrogant  temper ;  a  cunning 
and  insidious  turn  of  mind  i  an  excessive  zeal  for  increasing 
the  honours  and  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  and  a 
profound  ignorance  of  many  things,  of  which  the  knowledge 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  an  apostle,  and  particularly  of 
the  true  nature  and  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  *." 

Christianity  in  England  was  immersed  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Ceremonies  and  pilgrimages  were  the  chief 
things  in  the  religion  of  that  age.  Cuthbert,  being  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  740,  Boniface  addressed  to 
him* a  long  letter,  exhorting  him  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
his  high  duties  in  correcting  the  evils  in  the  church.  He  com- 
pluned  that  even  English  ladies  were  found  in  the  cities  of 
France, and  Italy  given  to  prostitution,  after  making  their 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  To  remedy  existing  evils,  he  desired 
lum  to  call  a  council,  and  forwarded  him  a  copy  of  the 
canons  recently  passed  in  a  synod  at  Mentz.  Cuthbert  called 
a  synod  at  Clyfl^  or  Clooveshoos,  near  Rochester,  A.  D.  747, 
when  thirty  canons  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs ;  some  were  adopted  from  those  of  Boniface, 
but  vrithout  that  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the 
pope.    By  the  twenty-seventh  canon,  prayer  for  the  dead  is 

*  Ecclesiastical  Historyi  vol.  ii,  p«  208. 
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enjoined;  bat  nothing  was  decreed  to  reform  the  ehurdi 
according  to  the  Scriptures.  Cuthbert  introduced^  A.  D.  750, 
the  custom  of  interment  in  churchyards.  "  The  practice  it- 
self is  certainly  innocent,'^  as  Milner  remarks,  *'  though  its 
first  origin  was  extremely  superstitious.  The  attentive  reader 
will  judge  hence  of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
and  the  avarice'  of  the  ecclesiastics  connected  with  it ;  abof  e 
all,  of  men's  departure  from  the  article  of  justification; 
which,  if  it  had  remained  in  any  degree  of  purity  in  the 
church,  would  have  effectually  excluded  these  abominations. 
While  men  rested  in  Christ,  and  dared  to  behold  themselTes 
complete  in  him,  they  had  no  temptation  to  apply  to  the  false 
refuge  of  prayers  for  the  departed.  In  the  article  of  death, 
they  committed  their  souls  and  bodies  to  their  Sariour :  that 
hope  of  glory  being  lost,  they  struggled  in  vain  through  life 
with  doubts  and  fears,  and,  departing  in  uncertunty,  left  to 
the  charity  of  friends  to  help  out  their  supposed  defect  of 
merit  *." 

Lichfield  being  created  an  archbishopric  by  Pope  Adrian  I, 
A.  D.  780,  disputes  arose  between  the  archbishops  of  York 
and  Canterbury ;  to  settle  which,  the  pope  sent  two  legatet 
into  England.  These  messengers  accomplished  their  ohjtct, 
and  brought  with  them  various  canons ;  which  were  adopted 
by  a  council  called  at  Calcnith,  and  subscribed  by  the  Idngs 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland,  the  nobility,  bishops,  and 
clergy.  These  canons  indicate  the  vast  increase  of  priidlegM 
claimed  by  the  clergy,  and  require  the  payment  of  the  tenfll 
of  all  possessions  of  the  laity,  as  due  to  the  church  r  henoe 
originated  the  general  claim  of  tithes  in  England  f.  But  tUs 
claim  was  soon  greatly  strengthened. 

Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  having  perfidiously  murdered  Us 
royal  guest  Ethelbert,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  when  at  Ui 
court  to  receive  his  daughter  in  marriage,  seized  on  his  ter- 
ritory, and  fled  to  Rome  to  seek  pardon  for  the  diabolical 
crime.  This  he  readily  obtained,  A.  D.  793,  for  three  hmdfii 
and  sixty-five  marks;  and  he  then  ^'made  a  grant  to  tte 


*  Church  History,  vol.  ill,  p«lS& 
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ehnrch  of  all  the  tithes  in  his  dominions/'  says  Cullier, 
"  and  gwe  a  freat  estate  in  land  to  the  cathedral  of  Here- 
fbrdy  where  King  Ethelbert  was  buried  *."  Besides  this,  he 
made  his  kingdom,  as  it  were,  a  "fee  of  the  Roman  see;" 
and  ordered  a  tax  of  a  Saxon  penny  to  be  levied  annually 
upon  every  house  of  the  yearly  value  of  thirty  pence,  to  sup- 
port a  college  for  the  English  youth  at  Rome.  This  is  the 
origin  of  Peter-pence  in  England ;  the  enforcement  of  which, 
by  the  agents  of  the  pope  in  subsequent  ages,  occasioned 
grievous  oppresuons.  As  a  further  atonement  for  his  crime 
«f  murder,  Ofia  made  the  provision  of  support  for  the  priests 
compulsory  by  laws.  Gratitude  for  such  favours  induced 
tihem  to  contrive  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alban ,-  at 
the  taking  up  of  which,  in  the  presence  of  an  a88cml)i€d  mul- 
titude, several  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed. 
Ofih»  having  obtained  permission  from  the  pope,  built  an 
abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  saint ;  and  having  thus  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  clergy,  who  highly 
extolled  his  generosity,  he  died  A.  D.  7^6. 

Alcuin  is  introduced  to  our  notice  by  the  zeal  of  Offa. 
This  great  man  was  bom  in  England  —  some  think  a  pupil 
of  Bede  —  and  ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  York.  He 
was  for  some  years  abbot  of  St.  Augustin's,  at  Canterbury ; 
but  quitted  that  station,  at  the  request  of  the  archbishop,  to 
return  to  York,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  Greek  and  He- 
brew, divinity  and  philosophy.  Being  sent  as  ambassador  to 
France,  by  Offa,  A.  D.  7^0,  Charlemagne  prevailed  on  him  to 
remain  at  his  court,  as  his  personal  preceptor.  Alcuin  be- 
came, by  his  zeal  for  learning,  a  great  benefactor  to  France ; 
as  that  monarch,  by  his  persuasions,  founded  the  universities 
of  Paris,  Tours,  Soissons,  &c.  Alcuin  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  wisest  men  of  his  time  ;  but  his  talents  were  of  no  great 
service  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  England.  He  died 
A.  D.  804. 

Popery  continued  to  make  progress  in  this  country,  and 
reUgion  became  more  than  ever  debased.  Alcuin  testified, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  "  the  monasteries  were  pol- 

*  Ecclesiastica]  History,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 
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luted  with  adulteries,  and  the  altars  with  perjories  *."  How 
far  ChristiaDity  had  been  corrupted  among  the  learned  dorgy 
at  this  period,  may  be  conceived  from  the  canons  made  mi 
council  at  Calcuith,  A.D.816;  at  which  Kenulph,  kinjp  rf 
Mercia,  and  the  chief  nobility  were  present.  Tlie  aemi 
canon  describes  the  proper  manner  of  consecrating  churchaii,^ 
with  many  ceremonies  for  depositing  some  relics  of  a  ada^^ 
or  the  sacred  elements  of  the  Liord's  supper ;  and  a  pietm 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  was  to  be  dedicated,  to  W 
painted  on  the  wall  of  the  altar.  ThA^/ih  disallowi 
ministration  of  Scotchmen,  alleging  that  it  was  un< 
from  whom  they  receiyed  orders.  The  tenih  declares, 
on  the  death  of  a  bishop,  the  tenth  part  of  his  efifects 
be  gi?en  to  the  poor  —  that  all  his  EnglUh  slaves  shall 
manumitted  —  that,  at  the  sounding  of  the  bell,  the 
shall  repair  to  church,  and  sing  thirty  psalms  for  his  soul^^v 
that  every  bishop  or  abbot  shall  cause  six  hundred  psalmi  ttl%- 
be  sung,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  masses  to  be  sud— <- 
that  they  should  each  liberate  three  slaves,  giving  each  tiuw^-' 
shillings  -—  that  every  monk  should  fast  a  whole  day — and*  tf ' 
the  end  of  thirty  days,  make  a  public  entertainment  f. 

Pure  religion,  it  is  manifest,  was  now  almost  lost  in  Eng- 
land amidst  such  a  mass  of  absurdities,  aided  by  the  intestiBA 
wars  and  the  incursions  of  the  savage  Danes.  Egbert  im- 
proved the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  to  promote  hii 
own  ambition;  and,  after  several  bloody  battles,  he  rae- 
ceeded  in  conquering  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  and 
by  a  treaty  with  the  nobility,  signed  at  Dare,  in  Yorkslure, 
A.  D.  827,  he  became  Kino  of  England  ! 

*  Burton's  Monasticon,  p.  27. 
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CHAPl'ER  III. 

FBOX   THE    BEOINNINO    OV    TIIJR    CNOLISII    MONAIiniT   lO   THE   nr.AIlt  Of 

ALFIEU,   A.  n.  901. 

BtfifH  of  the  Duet^Kintr  Ethelwoir— Hh  tyrant  of  Titlips  — Hi*  vi.it  to 
Rflme— Hb  praHOta  to  the  Pope—Grntitudf  of  the  Pri<'t4K—  KrIu'ioDin  Irr- 
laodudSeotUiid  — Ethelwol/'f  Soot^  Alfrrd— Hh  latiuiUN^HlK  Irftrniu/  — 
He foundi  OzfiMd  L'al?enity—  Hia  writiagit — Hib  pn'o-i'iii—  Hih  frnvit  uii:i. 

Ghiubtianity,  at  this  period,  ezuted  in  name  throuj^h  all 
£ii|(laDd|  aody  while  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  produceil 
dreidfiil  mberieB^  some  fi^ood  arose  even  by  their  means. 
Theie  invadersy  aware  of  tlic  monasteries  beiuir  better  fur- 
Biahed  with  provisions  than  other  places,  usually  sought  tlio.se 
aiyloms,  frequently  burying  the  slaughtered  inmates  beneath 
their  niiDi.  Many  of  the  monks  entered  the  army;  and 
otheiBy  through  fear,  were  dispersed  among  the  country  vil. 
lagety  where  they  imparted  the  best  instnictions  they  were 
able.  By  this  means,  not  a  few  of  them  entered  the  married 
state,  and  settled  as  parish  priests ;  for  whom,  in  some  in- 
gtances,  churches  were  built  by  the  people. 

JBf(bert  dying,  A.  D.  838,  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  by 
his  son  Ethelwolf,  at  that  time  sub-deac<m  of  the  cathedra! 
at  Winchester.  Having  been  brought  up  for  the  church,  and 
beiDg  extremely  superstitious,  Ethelwolf  favoured  the  clergy, 
who  had  suffered  in  their  revenues  through  the  barbarouj 
Danes.  Under  the  direction  of  Swithin,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, he  endeavoured  to  make  provision  for  their  permanent 
support ;  especially  as  it  was  inculcated  upon  him,  that  the 
progress  of  the  Danes  was  a  judgment  from  (lod  upon  the 
nation,  on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  tithes  to  the 
priests.  As  the  only  means  of  averting  these  calamities,  the 
weak  monarch  was  persuaded  to  call  an  assembly  in  his  pa- 
lace at  Wilton ;  in  which,  A.  D.  854,  "  for  the  health  of  his 
soul,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom,"  he  granted  the 
tenth  of  the  lands  of  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Wessex, 
"  to  the  holy  churches  and  the  ministers  of  religion,  for  the 
honour  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  all  the  saints." 

Into  what  a  deplorable  state  the  people  must  have  been 
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sunk,  may  be  inferred  from  the  ^rnorance  and  rapentition  of 
the  king  and  his  nobles,  who  could  be  deluded  by  the  priestcnft 
manifest  in  the  document  by  which  that  boon  was  conveyed. 
For  the  edification  of  our  readen,  we  present  them  with  a 
translation  :— 

''1,  Ethelwolf,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  in  the  holy  and  most  celebrated  feast  of  the  Fteii- 
over,  for  the  health  of  my  soul  and  the  prosperity  of  my 
kingdom,  the  people  being  collected  around  me  by  the  Al- 
mighty God,  have  taken  wholesome  counsel  with  my  biahepi, 
lords,  and  all  my  nobles,  that  I  might  gi?e  the  tenth  pert 
of  thd  land  through  our  kingdom,  not  only  to  the  hdy 
churches,  but  also  we  grant  our  appointed  miniflten  abonld 
hold  the  same  in  perpetual  liberty ;  that  so  such  donatioB 
may  remain  unchangeable,  and  freed  from  all  royal  aernee, 
and  from  the  service  of  all  secular  claims.  Ilraa  it  hath 
pleased  Elkstan,  bishop  of  the  church  at  Sherbom,  Smti^B, 
bishop  of  the  church  at  A^ton,  in  common  with  my  batOM. 
But  we  have  done  this  in  honour  of  our  Lord  Jeaoa  Cbiktv 
and  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints,  aad  in 
reverence  of  the  Paschal  Feast,  that  Almighty  God  may  ddgn 
to  be  propitious  to  us  and  to  our  posterity.  Now  this  charter 
has  been  written  in  the  864th  year  of  our  Lord,  in  the  aeconi 
indiction,  on  the  day  of  the  Passover,  in  our  palace  whii^  ii 
called  AVilton.  Now  he  who  may  vnsh  to  augment  our  do- 
nation, may  Almighty  God  increase  his  prosperous  dayi( 
But  if  any  one  shall  presume  either  to  lessen  or  change  it^  Ist 
him  know  that  he  shall  give  an  account  thereof  before  ths 
tribunal  of  Christ,  unless  he  shall  first  repair  the  damage  by 
satisfaction.''  This  document  is  signed  with  crosBes^  ftr 
Etbelwolf  the  king,  Alsthan  and  Swithin,  bishops^  ¥iWrf, 
Werferth,  abbots,  Ethred,  and  Alfred  son  of  thekkig^*.  • 

Having  satisfied  his  clergy  by  this  act,  Ethelvrolf  TitHsd 
Rome,  where  he  was  weU  received  by  Pope  Leo,  on  accout 
of  his  liberality  to  the  church ;  and  he  spent  a  whole  yett  in 
his  journey,  feasting  his  devotion  with  the  holy  relics  and  tbe 
pompous  ceremonies  in  the  churches  and  chapels.    Tamer 

*  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol*  i,  p.  706.— Records,  No.  ni. 
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remarks,  ^*The  presents  which  the  West  Saxon  king  carried 
to  the  pope  were  peculiarly  splendid.  A  crown  of  pare  gold, 
weighing  four  pounds  i  two  golden  vessels,  called  bancas  i  a 
sword  adorned  with  pure  gold ;  two  golden  images ;  four 
Saxon  dishes  of  silver  gilt ;  besides  valuable  dresses;  are  enu- 
merated by  his  contemporary,  Anastasius.  The  king  gave  a 
donation  of  gold  to  all  the  Roman  clergy  and  nobles,  and 
silver  to  the  people  *.^  The  English  collie  at  Rome,  re- 
cently burnt  down,  Ethelwolf  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence ;  "  and,  desiring  to  endow  the  college  with 
greater  revenues  than  his  predecessor  had  done,  extended 
the  tax  of  Peter-pence  all  over  his  dominions,  which,  till 
then,  had  been  levied  only  in  Wessex  and  Mercia.  He 
obliged  Idmself  to  send  to  Rome  yearly  the  sum  uf  three 
hundred  marks,  two  hundred  whereof  were  to  be  expended  in 
wax  tapers  for  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the 
remaining  one  hundred  for  the  pope's  private  use  f." 

Ethelwolf,.  in  returning,  married  Judith,  daughter  of  (Jharles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France ;  but  Ethelbald,  his  son,  rebelled 
against  him,  being  counselled  by  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherbom, 
who  represented  his  father  as  a  weak  man,  fit  only  to  be  the 
inmate  of  a  monastery.  Ethelbald  threatening  to  dethrone 
his  father,  Ethelwolf  obtained  a  measure  of  quiet,  by  a  new 
grant  of  tithes  of  his  whole  kingdom ;  the  charter  of  which 
was  signed  before  the  great  altar  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at 
^^chester,  Nov.  3,  A.  D«  855,  and  by  resigning  to  Ethelbald 
the  province  of  Wessex. 

This  second  charter  is  expressed  in  terms  similar  to  the 
former,  but  with  still  stronger  indications  of  superstition  % ; 
and,  in  token  of  gratitude  for  this  grant,  the  bishops  or- 
dained, *'tliat  all  our  brethren  and  sisters  shall,  in  every 
church  to  which  they  belong,  once  every  week  (on  Wednes* 
day)  sing^/l^y  psalms;  and  every  presbyter  shall,  on  the 
same  day,  sing  two  masses,  one  for  King  Ethelwolf,  and 
another  for  his  nobles,  who  have  been  consenting  to  this 
grant,  for  the  redemption  and  remission  of  their  sins.    And 

*  History  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  i,  p.  48. 
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they  shall  tay  for  the  ^ang,  while  he  shall  liYe,  the  pnycr, 
Detu  guijustificaSf  &c. ;  and  for  the  nobles,  Pretemie  Ihmim, 
&c.  But  after  he  shall  be  dead,  they  shall  pray  for  the  Idnj^ 
in  particular,  and  for  his  nobles,  hemg  dead,  in  general.  And 
let  this  be  constituted,  for  all  the  days  of  Christianity,  m 
firmly  as  this  grant  is  constituted — for  as  long  as  the  Chris* 
tian  faith  shall  flourish  in  the  English  nation  *•'' 

By  thu  famous  charter,  the  secular  conditbn  of  the  detgjf 
was  improved ;  but  it  is  not  considered  to  have  been  effectail 
in  the  promotion  of  vital  religion :  it  favoured  the  spirit  ol 
popery,  and  became  a  still  stronger  inducement  for  avaiif 
cious  and  worldly  men  to  enter  the  church,  on  account  of  its 
emoluments  and  immunities.  '*  In  England,"  as  Milner  ob* 
serves,  "the  decline  of  godliness  .was  grievous;  and,  •• 
Huntingdon  remarks,  Divine  Proridence  punished  the  Saxoni 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  the  most  lawless  and  savage  of 
all  mortals.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  a 
devotional,  and  probably  an  evangelical,  spirit  prevailed  in 
some  parts  of  the  British  isles ;  for  monks  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  who  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  preaching,  and 
teaching,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  called  Culdees — that  is, 
(Jultares  Deu  They  were  first  known  in  this  country  by  that 
name,  at  St.  Andrew's  particularly ;  but  were  never  settled  in 
England,  except  at  St  Peter's  in  York  f." 

Ethelwolf  died  A.  D.  857,  and  bis  throne  was  filled  succes* 
sively  by  his  sons  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred; 
the  latter  of  whom  entered  upon  the  government  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  A.  D.  871,  when  only  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age.  The  last  three  reigns  were  distinguished  by 
the  desolating  progress  of  the  Danish  invaders ;  for  they  took 
the  city  of  York,  and  put  numbers  of  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants to  the  sword.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  in  the 
north  were  demolished  by  these  barbarians;  among  which 
were  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  Whitby,  Monkwearmouth, 
Jarrow,  and  Landisfarne,  whose  valuable  libraries  and  paint- 
ings were  destroyed  in  the  flames. 

•  Fuller's  Church  History,  p.  111. 
t  Church  History*  voL  iii,  p.  199. 
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Alfred,  deser?edly  called  "the  Great/*  was  born  A.D. 
849.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  age  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome, 
with  a  great  train  of  nobles ;  and  the  pope  anointed  him  with 
Toytl  unction,  at  the  request  of  the  king.  Two  years  after- 
wards, Ethelwolf,  in  his  celebrated  visit  to  the  pope,  took 
him  with  him,  "  because  he  loved  him  with  superior  affec- 
tion.*' Although  the  prince  had  been  given  to  "  St.  Swithin" 
to  be  instructed,  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  could  not  tell  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Even  Alfred's  brothers  had  reached 
manhood,  without  having  been  taught  letters  by  their  father; 
who,  though  he  had  received  an  ecclesiastical  education,  had 
left  both  them  and  Alfred  illiterate.  .  Nine  years  old  at  hit 
fEither's  death,  and  yet  wholly  uninstructed — with  one  brother 
on  the  throne,  and  two  more  so  near  it  as  ultimately  to  suc« 
ceed  to  it,  equally  uneducated,  and  surrounded  by  nobles  as 
ignorant,  and  with  no  lettered  clergy  about  the  throne  — 
whence  could  Alfred  have  received  this  necessary  introduc- 
tion to  all  his  improvement,  if  the  more  intelligent  Judith, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Charlemagne,  had  not  been  trans- 
planted by  Bthelwolf  from  Paris  to  England,  and  even  de- 
tained here  by  Ethelbald  *. 

Judith,  the  step-mother  of  Alfred,  induced  the  youth  to 
attempt  the  reading  of  a  Saxon  poem,  which  he  found  means 
to  accomplish :  but  still  he  did  not  prosecute  his  studies  to 
any  extent,  before  he  ascended  the  throne ;  and  then,  for 
fifteen  years,  his  hands  were  fully  employed  in  opposing  the 
Danes,  who  had  almost  ruined  the  country.  Having  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them,  A.  D.  879,  those  that  remained 
swore  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he  vigorously  set  about  forti- 
fying the  towns,  and  rebuilding  the  monasteries,  when  his 
generous  soul  was  pierced  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mise- 
rable ignorance  around  him.  He  resolved  on  raising  his 
countrymen  from  their  degradation;  and  gained  some  as- 
sistance in  learning  Latin  from  Werfurth,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Plegmund,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After- 
wards he  procured  Asser,  a  learned  Welsh  monk,  to  become 
his  tutor  and  companion ;  and  by  his  aid,  and  that  of  John 

*  Turner's  Aoglo-Saxons,  vol.  i,  p*  498, 494. 
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Scotus,  called  Erigens,  the  Iriihman,  and  Grimbald,  he  ic- 
quired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  A.  D.  887»  at  the  age  of  lAtrff- 
seven  years  I 

Alfred  is  believed  to  have  feared  God  from  bis  youth ;  and 
by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  wMch  he  earnestly 
prayed,  to  have  maintuned  a  beautiful  consistency  of  dia^ 
racter  through  life.  St.  Neot,  his  uncle,  was  a  lidtbful  mo- 
nitor to  him ;  moderating  his  severity,  which  was  thought  by 
some  to  incline  to  oppression  towards  the  indolent  aod  li- 
centious. 

In  pursuance  of  his  purpose,  Alfred  fixed  upon  Oxford  ai 
the  most  eligible  place  for  a  seat  of  learning ;  as  limilar,  but 
feeble,  efforts  had  been  made  in  that  vicinity  several  centurin 
before.  From  a  curious  ancient  document,  we  learn,  tbat^ 
^'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  886,  in  the  second  year  of  St.GriB- 
bald's  coming  over  to  England,  the  University  of  Oxford  was 
founded.  Its  first  regents  and  readers  in  divinity  were  Sb 
Neot,  an  abbot  and  eminent  professor  of  theology,  and  St 
Grimbald,  an  eloquent  and  most  excellent  interpreter  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Grammar  and  rhetoric  were  taught  by 
Asser,  a  monk  of  extraordinary  learning ;  logic,  music,  and 
arithmetic,  by  John,  a  monk  of  St.  David's ;  and  geometry 
and  astronomy,  by  another  John,  a  monk  and  colleague  of 
St.  Grimbald,  a  man  of  acute  mt  and  immense  erudition. 
These  lectures  were  often  honoured  with  the  presence  of  te 
most  illustrious  and  invincible  King  Alfred,  whose  memory, 
to  every  judicious  taste,  shall  be  sweeter  than  honey*." 

A  learned  antiquary  says,  '*  At  the  first  founding  of  At 
University  of  Oxford,  the  noble  King  Alfred  built  three  hall^ 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  for  the  doctors  in  grammir, 
philosophy,  and  divinity.  The  first  of  these  halls  was  A- 
tuated  in  High  Street,  near  the  east  gate  of  the  city^  and  cn« 
dowed  with  a  sufficient  maintenance  for  twentynsix  gramme 
rians.  This  was  called  Little  Hall,  on  account  of  the  ialb- 
riority  of  the  science  there  studied ;  and  it  still  retuna  that 
name,  even  in  my  time.  The  second  was  built  near  the  norA 
wall  of  the  city,  in  the  street  now  called  School  Street  i  and 

*  Camden's  Britannia. 
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endowed  for  twenty-six  logicians  or  philosophers,  and  had 
the  name  of  Less  Hall.  The  third  was  also  built  in  Hlfflk 
Street,  conti^ous  to  Little  Hall,  and  was  endowed  for 
twenty-six  divines,  for  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  *." 

Alfred  gave  an  admirable  example  of  piety  and  industry; 
acting  agreeably  to  a  vow  in  his  adversity,  that  he  would  devote 
one-third  of  his  time  to  the  service  of  God.  He  therefore 
continued,  through  life,  to  spend  eight  hours  daily  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  eight  were  occupied  in  affairs  of  state,  and 
the  remaining  eight  were  given  to  sleep  and  needful  refresh* 
ments.  His  time  was  measured  by  wax  candles,  which  were 
made  each  to  bum  four  hours  ;  but  as  there  was  no  glass  in 
his  dominions,  he  invented  lanterns  to  preserve  them  in  windy 
weather.  By  this  economy  of  his  time,  the  king  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  surprising  things  both  for  the  church  and  the 
state.  He  wrote  several  useful  books,  and  translated  into 
Saxon  many  others.  Among  the  latter,  were  the  "  Pastoral 
of  Gregory,''  a  work  on  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor  •— 
a  copy  of  which  he  ordered  for  each  of  the  bishops  —  and  the 
'^  Ecclesiastical  History  "  of  Bede :  but  death  surprised  him, 
while  completing  the  "  Book  of  Psalms." 

The  reformation  effected  by  Alfred,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, in  the  condition  of  this  country,  corresponded  with 
hia  extraordinary  talents }  and  he  left  behind  him  a  character 
of  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England.  With  pleasure  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  unusually 
interesting  memoir  of  this  learned,  pious,  and  excellent 
prince,  in  Sharon  Turner's  "  Hbtory  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  t-" 

The  following  ''  extract  from  the  precepts  and  instructions 
of  King  Alfred,  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary," will  delight  every  reader.  **  Alfred  was  a  king  of 
England  that  was  both  a  king  and  a  scholar :  he  loved  well 
God's  work  :  he  was  wise  and  advised  of  his  talk  :  he  was  the 
wisest  man  that  was  in  England.  Thus  said  Alfred,  Eng*' 
land's  comfort — 'Othat  you  would  now  love  and  long  after 
your  Lord :  he  would  govern  you  vidsely.    I  mildly  admonish 

•  Ross,  Hitt,  Regum  Ang.  p.  77,  78.  t  Vol.  ii,  p.  1—169. 
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thee,  whether  thou  art  poor  or  rich,  that  thou  wholly  reve- 
rence thy  Lord  Christ,  love  Mm,  and  delight  in  him ;  for  k 
is  Lord  of  Life.    He  is  one  God  above  all  goodness.    He  ii  t 
bliss  abbve  all  blessedness.    He  is  one  man,  a  mild  master; 
he  is  one  common  father,  and  comfort  of  all  his  people.   He 
is  so  wise  and  rich  a  king,  that  he  who,  in  this  world,  ihaU 
serve  him,  shall  not  fail  aught  of  his  wiU.^    Thus  suth  Al-    « 
fred — '  A  young  man  must  not  give  himself  to  evil,  thoigk    ■  j 
good  befal  him  not  to  his  mind,  nor  though  he  enjoye  not  i 
every  thing  he  would ;  for  Christ  can,  when  he  will,  ghe    \ 
good  after  evil,  and  wealth  after  grace.'   Thus  saith  Alfred— 
'  Worldly  wealth  at  last  cometh  to  the  worms,  and  all  ^    ' 
glory  of  it  to  dust,  and  our  life  is  soon  gone.    And  thoa|;]i 
one  had  the  rule  of  all  this  world,  and  of  all  the  wealth  in  it, 
yet  could  he  keep  his  life  but  a  short  while.    All  thy  happi- 
ness would  but  work  thy  jnisery,  unless  thou  couldst 
PURCHASE  THEE  Christ  :  therefore,  when  we  lead  our  lives 
as  God  hath  taught  us,  we  then  best  serve  ourselves.    For  be 
assured,  that  he  will  support  us.'    His  advice  to  his  son  con* 
eludes  thus :  —  '  Call  thou  upon  God  to  advise  thee  in  all  thy 
need,  and  so  he  shall  help  thee  the  better  to  compass  that 
thou  wouldst  *.' " 

Alfred  promoted  several  in  the  church,    who   were  cds- 
tinguished  in  that  dark  age ;  but  still  those  few  particu- 
lars relating  to  them  on  record  will  be  interesting  to  a 
pious  reader.     Swithin,    denominated  Saint,  preceptor,  of 
Ethelwolf,  procured  the  grant  of  tithes  to  the  church ;  and 
''this  alone,"  says  Rapin,  "was  sufficient  to  gain  him  a 
saintship,  though  he  had  been  distinguished  upon  no  other 
account."    Monkish  legends,  in  their  accustomed  manner, 
ascribe  miracles  to  St.  Swithin.  Scotus  Erigena,  the  Irishman, 
removed  from  Oxford,  and  became  professor  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Malmsbury,  where  his  pupils  are  said  to  have  quar- 
relled with  and  murdered  him.    Grimbald  was  a  German, 
whom  Alfred  prevailed  on  to  settle  in  England,  as  his  in- 
structor, and  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.    Dunulf  was 
the  herdsman,  who  sheltered  the  king  in  his  distress ;  and, 

*  Church  History,  Tract  Society,  vol.  iii,  p.  179, 180. 
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in  return  for  hia  kindness,  Alfred  had  him  instructed  and 
made  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  his  personal  counsellor.  Tlie 
monks  of  Winchester,  however,  rcfuiicd  to  acknowledge  this 
herdsman  for  their  bishop.  Werefrid,  or  Werfurth,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  Wulf^jf,  bishop  of  London,  and  Ple^raund, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  arc  mentioned  with  respect ;  but 
little  is  related  of  their  evanp^elical  labours.  Ncot,  a  relative 
of  Alfred,  appears  to  have  been  zealous  for  religion ;  and  also 
Asser.  This  latter  resided  six  months  in  each  vear  with  the 
king ;  and  to  him  wc  are  indebted  for  an  instnictivc  memoir 
of  Alfred,  up  to  the  year  893  ;  but  continued  to  his  death  by 
another  hand. 


CHAPiKR  IV. 

FBOX  THE  TIME  OP  ALFRED  TO  TUB  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NORMAVS. 

Inflneooe  of  Alfred's  laboara  —  Monasterli^s  ^rcstorctl  —  St.  Dunbtan  —  Gotebuld,  it 
BfiHiooary  —  State  of  Religion  —  Other  MisdionarieR  —  Alfric  —  Alpliafrr  — 
Agelnoth — The  Danes — William  the  Norman  Conqueror — Lnnfrooc  —  Mar- 
gutt  of  Scotland  —  Her  piety  and  deatii  —  Purikhes  settled. 

England  had  been  substantially  benefited  by  the  inestimable 
labours  of  Alfred,  considering  "  the  iron  age  "  in  which  he 
li?ed.  He  endeavoured  to  secure  a  supply  and  succession  of 
learned  Christian  pastors,  and  to  draw  his  nobles  to  the  love 
of  learning ;  but  his  benevolent  and  truly  patriotic  desires 
were  only  partially  fulfilled.  **  This  glorious  sun,"  to  adopt 
the  emphatic  language  of  Milner,  "  after  it  had  shone  a  little 
time  through  an  atmosphere  enveloped  with  vapours,  and  had 
in  some  degree  dispersed  them,  was  not  able  to  illumine 
the  region  in  which  it  appeared :  the  mist  prevailed  again, 
and  England  was  covered  with  darkness  *." 

Alfred,  doubtless  with  the  best  intentions,  laboured  to  re- 
establish the  monastic  institutions.  Dr.  Southey  states,  "  As 
the  best  means  of  restoring  them,  he  sent  for  a  colony  of 
monks  from  France,  and  their  pupils  with  them,  who  were 
training  for  the  same  profession.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
many  years  after  his  death,  that  monachism  again  began  to 

♦  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  201. 
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flourish,  through  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the  Bene^etine 
order,  and  the  exertions  of  Dnnstan^  one  of  the  most  amhi- 
tlous  and  least  ambiguous  characters  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Tlie  spirit  of  that  corrupt  church,  which  enrolled  him  among 
her  saints,  is  manifest,  no  less  in  the  course  of  his  undoubted 
actions^  than  in  the  falsehoods  wherewith  they  have  been  em- 
bellished and  set  forth :  there  is,  therefore,  no  individnil  ift 
English  history,  whose  life  more  clearly  illustrates  the  age  of 
monastic  imposture." 

''  Dunstan  was  bom  near  Glastonbury,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder:  one  of  his  uncles  was  primate,  another 
bishop  of  Winchester;  and  he  was  remotely  allied  to  the 
royal  family  *"  Dr.  Sou  they  devotes  twentp-sia  pages,  in  Ut 
''Book  of  the  Church,''  to  relate  the  ludicrous^  impious, 
and  blasphemous  stories  of  this  "  arch  miracle-monger,"  as 
he  justly  denominates  him.  But  although  he  was  the  molt 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  in  England  —  from  A.  D.  925,  the 
time  of  his  birth,  to  A.  D.  988,  the  period  of  his  death,  and 
was  successively  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  bbhop  of  Worcester, 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury— his  deeds  cannot  be  recorded 
here,  because  they  are  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  and  have 
no  manifest  connection  with  scriptural  religion.  Indeed, 
"  Dunstan  would,  in  any  age  or  station,"  as  Dr.  Southey 
truly  remarks,  "  have  been  a  remarkable  man ;  but  no  times 
could  have  suited  him  so  well,  as  the  dark  age  of  priestcraft 
in  wiiich  he  flourished. — Christianity  f,  in  the  days  of  Dun- 
stan, was  as  much  a  system  of  priestcraft,  as  that  which  at 
this  day  prevails  in  Hindostan  or  Tibet ;  but  with  this  mighty 
difierenee,  that,  whereas  inquiry  can  only  show  the  priest  of 
a  false  religion  how  every  thing  which  he  teaches  and  pro- 
fesses to  believe  is  mere  imposture  or  delusion,  the  Christian 
minister,  even  in  the  darkest  times  of  popery,  might  ascer- 
tain, by  strict  investigation,  that  the  history  of  his  relijpon  is 
true ;  and  that  the  divinity  of  its  precepts  is  proved  by  their 
purity,  and  their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man,  in 
its  strength  and  in  its  weakness %* 
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*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  87, 88. 
t  Romish  Dominal  Christianity. 
t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  98. 
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Superstition  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  held  Enf^land  and 
all  Europe  in  i^erous  bondage;  and  scarcely  any  notices 
exist  of  the  adnincement  of  religion  in  the  tenth  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  period,  Swein,  king  of  Denmark, 
driven  from  his  throne,  found  an  asylum  in  Scotland ;  where 
he  was  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  in  whose  name 
he  had  been  baptized  when  a  child.  There  he  reflected  on 
his  infidel  folly,  returned  to  the  truth,  regained  his  kingdom, 
and  became  zealous  for  promoting  Christianity. 

Hageen  Adersteen,  king  of  Norway,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated among  the  English,  attempted,  but  in  vain,  about 
A.  D.  933,  to  evangelize  his  subjects.  Glaus  Tryg-gueson 
also,  who  had  been  converted  in  England  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  itinerated  from  province  to  province,  "  attended  by 
a  chosen  band  of  soldiers,  and,  sword  in  hand,  performed 
the  office  of  missionary  and  apostle."  Much  blood  was  shed 
in  his  contests  with  the  idolaters :  but  Olaus  prevailed ;  and, 
at  Drontheim,  he  dragged  the  statue  of  Tlior,  their  deity, 
from  its  sacred  place,  and  burnt  it  in  the  sigbt  of  its  former 
worshippers. 

Guthebald,  an  English  priest,  became  an  eminent  mis- 
sionary among  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  ;  and  from  them 
the  name  of  Chri8t  was  published  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  Ice- 
land, and  Old  Greenland,  where  many  are  reported  to  have 
embraced  the  Gospel  *. 

Learning,  in  a  small  degree,  revived  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; but  the  general  state  of  Christianity  was  truly  de- 
plorable. Mosheim  remarks,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
at  full  length  the  hideous  portrait  of  the  religion  of  this  age. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  its  features  were  full  of  de- 
formity, when  we  consider  that  its  guardians  were  equally 
destitute  of  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  heads  and 
rulers  of  the  Christian  church,  instead  of  exhibiting  models 
of  piety,  held  forth  in  their  conduct  scandalous  examples  of 
the  most  flagitious  crimes.  There  were  no  doubt,  in  several 
places,  judicious  and  pious  men ;  but  those  chosen  spirits, 
who  had  escaped  the  general  contagion,  lay  too  much  con- 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  382, 383. 
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cealed,  and  had  therefore  too  little  influence  to  combat  with 
success  the  formidable  patrons  of  impiety  and  superstitioD, 
who  were  extremely  numerous  in  all  ranks  and  orders,  iioia 
the  throne  to  the  cottage.  Such  holy  men  deplored  the  no- 
serable  state  to  which  Christianity  was  reduced^  by  the  alte- 
ration of  its  doctrines,  and  the  yices  of  its  profligate  mi- 
nisters. They  opposed  with  vigour  the  tyrannic  ambidoD, 
both  of  the  lordly  pontifif  and  the  aspiring  bishops ;  and  in 
some  provinces  privately,  in  others  openly,  attempted  tke  i 
reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  church,  and  of  a 
barbarous  and  superstitious  age.  This  was,  indeed,  betiinf 
witness  to  the  truth  in  the  noblest  manner;  and  it  wasprii- 
cipally  in  Italy  and  France  that  the  marks  of  heroic  piety 
were  exhibited  *." 

England  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  holy  men  of  God. 
Glaus,  king  of  Sweden,  desiring  some  Christian  instractorii 
several  English  priests  were  sent  over  by  King  Ethdred. 
Sigcbcrt,  archdeacon  of  York,  was  the  most  eminent.  Hb 
success  being  considerable,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Weni 
in  East  Gotheland ;  and,  leaving  his  nephew  to  labour  among 
his  converts,  he  proceeded  to  West  Gothelatid,  to  convert  the 
infidels.  These  young  missionaries  were  murdered  by  ik  | 
pagan  nobility ;  but  Sigebert  prevailed  on  the  king  to  spare 
the  murderers,  and  refused  to  participate  of  their  confiscated 
property.  This  devoted  man  died,  A.  D.  1002,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  mission.  Gotebald,  another  Englishman,  became 
bishop  in  Norway  :  and  Ulfrid  preached  the  name  of  Christ, 
first  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  in  Sweden,  patromsed  by 
King  Olaus :  but  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  imprudent  zeal;  for, 
in  cutting  down  the  idol  Thor  \vith  a  hatchet,  he  was  mur- 
dered, A.D.  1028,  by  the  pagans. 

Alfric,  or  Elfric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  A.  D. 
996  to  A.D.  lOOG,  was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  bat 
greatly  imbued  with  the  superstitious  spirit  of  the  times.  The 
church  service  being  in  Latin,  Alfric  rendered  a  great  benefit 
to  the  people,  by  his  translation  of  Homilies  into  the  English 
language :  and  a  council  in  which  he  presided,  besides  va- 

*  Mosheim*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  543. 
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rions  snpentitioas  canons,  made  one  (the  tweMty-thirdJ,  re- 
quirinnf  the  parish  priest,  upon  Sundays  and  other  holy  days, 
to  explidn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Gospel  for 
the  day,  to  the  people,  in  Engrlish.  Ineonsideralile  as  this 
reffolation  may  appear  to  us,  in  that  dark  a^e,  if  observed, 
it  mi^ht  have  been  greatly  beneficial  *. 

Alphage,  or  Elphage,  succeeded  Alfric ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  truly  pious.  He  was  a  person  of  noble  birth,  and 
passed  some  years  in  a  monastery  in  Gloucestershire,  whence 
lie  was  chosen  bishop  of  Winchester.  Twenty-two  years  he 
retuned  that  dij^nity,  when  he  was  translated  to  Canterbury. 
How  far  his  ministry  was  effectual  in  advancing  the  pure  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  we  have  but  little  intimation :  still  his  name 
has  been  rendered  famous,  by  his  sufferings  and  death  from 
the  brutal  Danes.  When  those  merciless  invaders  besieged 
Canterbury,  his  friends  in  vain  entreated  him  to  flee  for  his 
life.  Alphage  replied,  '*  God  forbid  that  I  should  tarnish  my 
character  by  so  inglorious  a  conduct ;  and  should  be  afraid  of 
goiog  to  heaven,  because  a  violent  death  lies  across  the  pas- 
sage. I  have  been  the  instrument  of  drawing  over  to  the 
Gospel  several  considerable  persons  among  the  Danes:  if 
this  be  a  fault,  I  shall  be  happy  in  suffering  for  it.  I  mean, 
therefore,  to  stand  the  shock,  and  submit  to  the  order  of  Di- 
vine Providence." 

The  city  was  taken,  and  the  Danes  committed  the  most 
korrid  barbarities,  murdering  women  and  children :  on  which 
Alphage  expostulated  with  them.  ''The  cradle,"  said  he, 
'<  can  afford  no  triumph  for  soldiers.  It  would  be  better  for 
you  to  exercise  your  vengeance  upon  me,  whose  death  may 
give  some  celebrity  to  your  names.  Remember,  some  of  your 
troops  have,  through  my  means,  been  brought  over  to  the 
feutli  of  Christ ;  and  I  have  frequently  rebuked  you  for  your 
acts  of  injustice."  Alphage  was  thrown  in  chains,  and  im- 
prisoned for  seven  months:  three  thousand  pounds  of  silver 
was  fixed  as  the  price  of  his  ransom ;  and  twelve  thflusand 
pounds  for  peace  with  the  king,  to  be  procured  by  his  means : 
but,  as  he  could  not  perform  these  conditions,  the  Danes  car- 

•  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  207. 
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ried  him  with  them,  and  at  length  murdered  him,  A.  D.  1011^ 
at  Greenwich. 

Superstition  continued  to  make  proj^ress  in  England,  u  ii 
manifest  from  the  canons  made  under  the  direction  of  Al- 
phage;  and  ceremonies^  with  the  use  of  venerated  refie^ 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  religion  of  that  m^ 
Tlierie  had  almost  superseded  the  institutions  of  Quiit. 
Kings,  princes,  and  wealthy  prelates,  purchased  piecei  cf 
the  crois,  or  whole  legs  and  arms  of  the  apostles;  wUk 
others  were  obliged  to  be  contented  'with  the  toes  and  fingep 
of  inferior  saints.  But  the  shocking  nature  of  papal  avarice 
us  nourished  by  this  impious  system,  will  be  better  illnstnted 
by  the  fact,  that  Agelnoth,  called  the  Good,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  when  at  Rome,  A.D.  1021,  purchased  of  die 
pope,  an  arm  of  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  for  six  thmmd 
pounds^  iceight  of  silver,  and  sia^ty  pounds*  weight  of  gold! 

Ambition  had  an  extensive  field  for  its  operation  in  Eogr  ^ 
land  at  this  period ;  but  Church  History  cannot  be  a  record  -^ 
of  the  enormities  committed  under  its  influence.    The  Dsnei    i 
prevailed.    Edmund  Ironside  was  assassinated,  A.D.  i017yiB      : 
the  first  year  of  his  reign;  and  with  him  fell  the  last  of  die 
English  Saxons.    Canute  the  Great  succeeded  to  the  thnmei 
and  after  him,   Harold  Harefoot,   Hardicanute,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  Harold  IT,  until  A.D.  1066;  when  William, 
duke  of  Normandy,  gained  the  royal  prize  by  his  sword. 

William  the  Conqueror,  observing  the  arrogant  cluma  of 
the  pope,  became  indignant,  and  "  would  not  suffer  any  of 
his  subjects  to  own  the  pope  without  his  leave,  or  receive 
any  letters  from  his  Holiness,  unless  first  shown  to  himself*." 
Still  this  "  tyrant  found  the  papacy  a  convenient  engine  for 
the  support  of  his  own  despotic  authority;  and  while  he  took 
care  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  should,  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  bow  under  the  yoke  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  re- 
served to  himself  the  supreme  power  in  civil  affairs,  and  ex- 
ercised it  with  the  most  unqualified  rigour  f. 

Lanfranc,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  William, 
A.D.  1071,  is  reputed  the  most  learned  man,  and  the  acutest 

*  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  238.  t  Milner»  vol.  ii,  p.  304. 
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theolo^n  of  hu  age.  He  had  been  a  favourite  of  tlic  kin^ 
in  Normandy,  where  he  made  him  abbot  of  Caen.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  England^  chiefly  by  hia  support  of  the 
papal  authority,  and  defence  of  the  absurd  doctrine  of  trau- 
substantiation.  On  this  account,  he  was  greatly  honoured  by 
the  pope  *. 

At  this  period,  several  different  liturgies  were  used  in  Eng- 
land ;  which.  Fuller  says,  "  caused  much  confusion,  nnd 
mach  disturbed  men's  devotions."  But  Thurstan,  a  Norman 
abbot,  introduced  a  new  service  into  the  church  at  Ghiaton- 
bury;  when  a  dreadful  riot  ensued,  and  eight  monks  were 
wounded,  besides  two  killed,  near  the  steps  of  the  higli  altar, 
by  the  abbot's  soldiers.  Osmund,  bishop  of  Sulisbiiry,  in 
consequence,  composed  a  new  service,  which  was  generally 
observed.  "  Hencefonvard,"  says  Tuller,  "  the  most  igno- 
rant parish  priest  in  England,  tliough  huving  no  more  Latin 
in  all  his  treasury,  yet  understood  tlie  mcuning  of  Secimdum 
uaum  Sarum,  that  all  service  must  be  ordered,  accorOintf  to 
the  course  and  custom  of  Salisbury  church  f." 

"  Nothing  else,"  Milner  remarks,  "  wortliy  of  u  place  in 
these  memoirs,  seems  to  have  occurred,  in  the  general  his- 
tory of  our  island,  during  the  course  of  this  century,  except 
what  relates  to  the  personal  character  of  Margaret,  queen  of 
Scotland,  a  woman  of  the  rarest  piety,  and  of  u  character 
fitted  to  throw  a  lustre  on  the  purest  ages.  She  wa^  sister  to 
Edgar  Atheling,  the  grandson  of  Edmund  Ironside,  who  was 
the  ion  and  successor  of  Ethelred.  Edgar  was  a  peculiar  fa- 
vourite of  the  English,  because  he  was  the  last  of  the  8axon 
line  of  princes.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Norman,  he 
and  his  sister  found  a  safe  retreat  in  Scotland,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Malcolm ;  who,  by  the  assistance  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  had  recovered  the  throne  of  Scotland  from  the 
usurper  Macbeth.  Malcolm  married  the  English  princess. 
Wonderful  things  are  related  of  hsr  piety,  liberality,  and 
humility.  Through  her  influence,  the  ferocious  spirit  of  her 
husband  received  a  happy  tincture  of  humanity.  She  was 
enabled  to  reform  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  a  great  degree, 

*  Fuller,  cent,  xi,  p.  7, 8.  t  Ibid. 
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and  to  introduce  a  more  serious  regard  to  the  duties  of  the 
Lord's  day  than  had  been  known  in  that  country.  She  hid, 
by  Malcolm,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  Three  of  her  sobi 
reigned  successively,  and  were  esteemed  excellent  monarehi, 
Her  daughter  Matilda  was  wife  to  Henry  I,  of  England^  and 
was  looked  on  as  a  pious  Christian.  Margaret  had  tkken 
uncommon  care  of  her  children's  education ;  and  the  fhdti 
of  her  labours  appeared  in  their  lives.  Theodoric,  her  coii- 
fesdor,  observes,  that  she  was  remarkably  attentive  in  pnblk 
prayer.  '*  And/'  says  he,  '*  she  would  discourse  with  me 
concerning  the  sweetness  of  everlasting  life,  in  such  a  maniNt 
as  to  draw  tears  from  my  eyes.''  This  same  Theodoric»  a 
monk  of  Durham,  wrote  her  life.  She  was  afflicted  with  sick- 
ness at  the  very  time  her  husband  Malcolm  was  slain  at 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland,  in  the  time  of  \^liam  Rnfiu, 
in  1093.  The  bitter  news  was  brought  to  her  ears :  her  re- 
flections upon  it  were  truly  Christian.  *'  I  thank  thee,  0 
Lord,  that  this  great  affliction  is  evidently  sent  to  purify  me 
from  my  sins.  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  thy  death,  hast 
given  life  to  the  world,  deliver  me  from  evil ! "  She  sur- 
vived the  event  only  a  few  days.  A  princess  of  such  accom- 
plishments could  not  have  lived  in  vain  in  Scotland;  but, 
most  probably,  must  have  led  many,  in  a  rude  and  ignorant 
age,  to  think  that  there  was  something  in  real  godli- 
ness ♦." 

In  closing  the  history  of  this  period,  it  will  be  proper  to 
notice  the  origin  of  parish  churches.  For  several  centuries 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  to  Britain,  churches 
were  erected  only  in  the  principal  cities,  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  as  Christian  pastors.  Their  churches  were  called 
CathedraU,  or  bishop's  seats ;  and,  their  converts  increasing, 
they  were  aided  by  ministers,  whom  they  sent  forth  as  home 
missionaries.  Places  of  worship  were  erected,  to  accommodate 
them ;  who  reported  their  successes  to  the  bishops,  deliver- 
ing up  the  offerings  of  the  pious,  from  which  common  stock 
the  clergy  were  supported.  These  rural  churches  were  con- 
sidered as  chapels  to  the  cathedral;  and  when  it  became 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  306—307. 
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necessary  to  allow  residence  to  pastors,  the  bishops  Icept 
them  dependent,  resen-in/f  the  revenues  in  their  own  liands. 
The  founders  of  churches,  dissatisfied  that  their  pastorj  did 
not  enjoy  the  donations  made  to  them,  tlic  bishops  ui(rccd  to 
be  content  with  a  third  or  fourth  part,  retaining  \\\v  rij^ht  of 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  burial.  Private  oratories  became 
numerous,  every  nobleman  buildiii((  one  fur  the  acctMiiuioda- 
tion  of  himself  and  vassals ;  and  any  one  alicnatiiifr  a  part 
of  his  estate,  the  purchaser  schlom  failed  to  build  a  new 
church.  Bishops,  also,  enriched  to  an  equality  with  the  nobles, 
did  the  same  for  the  convenience  of  their  tenants ;  fur  a 
long  period  retaining  possession  of  the  tithes :  but  at  lenf(th, 
their  own  revenues  beinp^  im incuse,  they  allowed  the  rc!«ident 
priests  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  the  endowments,  and  to  admi- 
nister the  sacraments,  forniini^  a  hierarchy  after  the  model 
of  Rome.  Thus,  by  decrees,  the  parochial  divi«sions  were 
settled  in  most  parts  of  the  kiii;(dom  1>i'fure  the  Norman 
Conquest. 


CIIAPl'ER  V. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  IJRADWARDINF.,  A.D.  12S3. 

Amelm  — Dr.  Southey'g  testimony  —  Ansclni'a  tlieolosfy —  Revival  of  iPHrniiii^  — 
Cambridge  Uuiversity — Gvrmun  Puritans  uiarlyrcd  ut  Oxford  —  Tlioinns  Ik 
Basket —  His  murder  —  Penancf:  of  King  Henry  II.  —  Shriue  of  St. Thomas  — 
Seot  — The  Pope's  interdict  —  I^angton  —  Friar  IJacon— Grralln-ad  —  rizraf 
—  Bradwardine  —  Crusades — Tranrabstaiitiation. 

Anselm  succeeded  Lanfranc  as  archbishop  of  Canterliury. 
"As  a  divine  and  a  Christian,"  says  Milner,  "he  was  the 
first  of  characters  in  this  century,  and  is,  therefore,  deserv- 
infj  of  some  attention."  —  "  This  archbishop  contributed 
much,  by  his  influence,  to  settle  the  celibacy  of  the  cleriry 
in  England ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  even  the  virtues 
of  this  great  man,  through  the  peculiar  infelicity  of  the  times, 
were  attended  with  great  disadvantages  to  the  state  i)f  so- 
ciety. For  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  except  his 
attachment  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  his  passion  for 
the  fashionable  superstitions,  his  conduct  -was  pious  and  ex- 
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emplary :  his  zeal  agtiinst  the  luxury,  simony,  and  vices  of 
the  great,  was  laudable ;  and,  above  all,  his  defence  of  eraiw 
gelical  truth,  adorned  by  an  upright  course  of  life  and  con* 
versation,  preserved,  under  God,  some  genuine  remains  of 
godliness  in  the  nation  ♦." 

Anselm  was  bom  at  Aost,  in  Piedmont,  A.  D.  1033.   At 
the  age  of  twenty-seven,  after  a  course  of  irregularities,  he 
entered  as  monk,  under  Lanfranc,  at  Bee,  in  Normandy;  of 
which  abbey  he  was  chosen  prior,  A.D.  1078,  on  account  of 
his  sanctity  and  zeal.    In  this  retirement,  and  some  yean 
after,  during  a  residence  at  Lyons,  he  composed  his  devo- 
tional pieces,  some  of  which  are  common,  having  been  trant- 
lated  into  English  by  Dean  Stanhope,  and  published  with 
*'  Augiistin's  Meditations."    Some  of  these  are  richly  evan- 
gelical, breathing  a  spirit  of  elevated  piety ;  and  judging  of 
Anselm*s  character  from  them,  we  should  conclude  that  he 
was  a  most  amiable  and  humble  person,  which  perhaps  he 
might  have  been  had  he  remained  in  private  life. 

Lanfranc  dying,  A.  D.  1089,  the  king  retained  the  immense 
archiepiscopal  revenues,  besides  those  of  Winchester  and 
Durham,  and  thirteen  abbeys  f,  for  his  own  use,  more  than 
three  years ;  when,  during  an  illness,  he  appointed  Anselm, 
then  in  England,  to  be  metropolitan.  Anselm,  at  first,  made 
considerable  objection;  declaring  to  his  friends,  "The plough 
of  the  church  of  England  should  be  drawn  by  two  oxen  of 
equal  strength,  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
but  if  you  yoke  me,  who  am  an  old  sheep,  with  this  king, 
who  is  a  mad  bull,  the  plough  will  not  go  straight  J."  On 
this.  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  *'  He  characterized  himself  un- 
truly; for,  whatever  his  individual  disposition  might  have 
been,  his  conduct  was  in  full  conformity  with  the  aspiring 
views  of  his  church  §." 

Contentions  soon  arose  between  the  avaricious  king  and 
the  unbending  prelate,  on  account  of  a  contribution  from  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues,    and  Anselm  presuming  to  acknow- 

•  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  305 — 307. 
t  Fuller's  Church  History,  cent,  xi,  p.  10. 
t  Henry's  History  of  England,  vol.  v,  p.  280. 
§  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 
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ledj^e  Urbaa  as  pupe»  in  opposition  to  Clement,  another 
claimant  of  St.  Peter's  throne.  An^elin  deleruiined  on  ^oing 
to  Rome  to  receive  his  pall,  when  WilJiam  acized  the  reve- 
nues of  the  archbishop,  and  wouhl  not  butFt-r  him  to  return. 
But  the  king  dying  A.  D.  1100,  Henry  I  ullowod  Anselm  to 
resume  his  office ;  still  the  archbishop  refilled  to  make  the 
accustomed  acknowledgment  for  his  ccelehiastical  dignity^ 
when  both  the  king  and  the  prelate  appealer!  to  the  pojie. 
His  Holiness  made  a  private  treaty  with  the  deputies  of  each 
party«  to  serve  liis  own  unprincipled  policy  :  his  pcrtidy  was 
manifest  on  their  return  to  England,  producing  violent  con- 
tests and  excessive  misery  to  the  nation. 

£very  reader  must  be  shocked  in  tracing  the  history  of 
this  period^  filled  up  as  it  is  with  the  detail  of  controversies 
between  the  kings^  the  bishops,  and  the  popes.  These  con* 
troversies  had  no  relation  to  evangelical  truth ;  but  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope  —  the  civil  jurisdictiun  "f  the  clergy  — 
the  right  of  investiture,  or  appointment  to  ecclesiasticnl  benefices 
— and  the  obtigation  of  the  clergy  to  do  homage,  ncc*trding  to 
the  custom  of  those  times,  for  their  temporal  possessions. 
Parties  among  the  bishops  were  formed,  trilh  or  against  the 
pope  or  the  king,  as  seemed  to  favour  their  particular  in- 
terests, as  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  "  in  full  coufoimiry  with  the 
aspiring  views  of  the  church."  **  Even  the  amiable  Lan- 
franc  himself,"  says  a  judicious  historian,  *' when  engaged  in 
these  ecclesiastical  controversies,  seems  to  ha\e  lost  his  usual 
urbanity,  and  assumed  a  tone  of  arrogant  severity  which  was 
foreign  from  his  natural  disposition.  But  this  prelate, 
amidst  all  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  was  meekness  and  humility 
itself,  when  compared  with  the  furious  and  bigoted  Anselm, 
who  continued  during  so  many  years  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society,  and  disgrace  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  by 
his  boundless  ambition  and  spiritual  despotism  *." 

Anselm  was  primate  of  England  from  A.  D.  1093  to  1109; 
but  during  that  period  we  find  nothing  recorded  as  having 
been  done  to  evangelize  the  people,  and  little  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.    Beautiful  passages  we  might 

*  Morell's  Hist,  of  Eogland,  vol.  i,  p*  154. 
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^ivc  from  his  devotional  pieces ;  from  which  Auselm  would 
appear  a  Christian  indeed :  but  his  uncompromising  support 
of  the  ecclesiastical  usurpations,  his  devoted  attachment  to 
the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  his  patronage  of  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions,  at  least  occasion  our  hesitation.    Anselm  died  A.  D. 
1 109,  and  a  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Eadmer,  an 
attendant  of  this  prelate.    *'  The  efforts  which  he  had  made 
for  promoting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  See,  entitled  lam. 
to  canonization,  and  miracles    enough  for  establishing  lui 
claim  were  adduced."    Having  mentioned  some  of  then* 
Dr.  Southey  remarks,  "  Such  is  the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
biography  in  that  age,  and  in  this  spirit  of  deliberate  and 
systematic  falsehood  are  the  lives  of  the  Romish  Saints  com- 
posed *." 

Anselm 's  evangelical  views  on  the  main  points  of  Chriii- 
tian  doctrine  will  appear  from  one  passage.  "  To  prevent 
that  usurpation  which  sin  had  made  in  the  dominion  of  God^ 
and  the  desolation  which  must  have  followed  if  it  had  reigned 
>vithout  control,  or  been  left  wholly  to  his  justice,  the 
goodness  of  God  pleased  to  interpose,  and  the  Sod  of  God 
took  our  nature  into  his  own  person.  By  this  means  being 
God  and  man  both  in  the  same  person,  he  was  provided  with 
a  satisfaction  exceeding,  not  only  every  thing  which  is  not 
God,  but  the  largest  debt  that  sinners  could  possibly  con- 
tract. And  thus  he  who  owed  nothing  for  himself  vouch- 
safed to  pay  down  for  others,  who  had  not  wherewithal  to 
pay  what  they  owed.  For  the  life  of  that  man  was  of  infi- 
nitely greater  worth  than  all  the  creation  put  together,  and 
far  above  the  sum  which  sinners  were  indebted  to  God  for,  bj 
way  of  satisfaction  f," 

Learning  began  to  revive  about  this  period  in  England; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Southey,  **  the  struggle  between  th< 
papal  and  royal  authorities,  did  not  impede  the  progress  a 
those  improvements  which  the  Norman  clergy  introduced 
A  surprising  revival  of  literature  had  been  effected  b] 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm ;  it  extended  beyond  the  monasteries 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  140,  141. 
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where  learning'  had  hitherto  been  confine<l ;  and  the  stOiriols 
at  Gambridfife  arc  believed  to  have  Iiei'ii  first  cstuhlishtMi  at 
this  time.  The  rigour  mth  which  Ifonry  T,  dtiriii*^  a  n-JL*'!)  (if 
five  and  thirty  years,  maintained  tranquillity  at  Iio'ur,  allow- 
ing  of  no  opprenion  except  that  which  was  exercised  l>y  his 
own  officers,  favoured  the  iinprovoment  of  the  iiuti(jn.  Tho 
original  Saxon  churches,  as  they  fell  to  decay,  were  generally 
supplied  by  more  elaborate  structures ;  and  the  introiliirtion 
of  punted  glass,  by  making  larger  windows  neces.^ary,  led  to 
the  perfection  of  church  architecture  *." 

MOner  remarks,  "  Tlie  learninir,  as  well  as  the  impiety  of 
the  continent,  passed  into  Kngland,  and  we  shall  sliortly  set;  :i 
dreadful  instance  of  the  eflects  of  both  at  Oxford.  lM)r  whilr 
the  real  word  of  God  was  generally  neglected,  and  the  .salu- 
tary doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  buried  in  darkness,  rhi' 
literary  improvements  of  the  times  might  8harpi>n  t)ii>  iiiti-U 
lectual  faculties,  but  would  produce  no  benign  etfeets  on  tlip 
manners  of  mankind.  To  finish  this  brief  detail  of  the  pro- 
gress  of  learning,  I  shall  add,  that  (.'ainhridirc  huiI  be^rnii  to 
be  a  seminary  of  learning  some  little  time  after  Oxford,  hut 
in  that  view  had  been  quite  oppressed  by  the  incursions  of 
the  Danes.  It  revived,  however,  in  some  degree  about  the 
year  1109,  when  Gblebert,  with  three  other  monks,  was 
sent  by  the  abbot  of  Croyland  to  his  manor  of  Cottenhnm, 
near  Cambridge,  where  they  hired  a  barn  as  a  convenient 
place  for  public  lectures.  One  read  grammar  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  second  read  logic  at  one  o'clock,  and  a  thinl,  at  three 
in  the  aftenoon,  gave  lectures  on  rhetoric  from  TuUy  and 
Qunctilian.  Gislebert  himself  preached  on  Sundays  and 
other  holidays.  The  barn  was  soon  found  insufficient  to  con- 
tain the  auditors:  and,  therefore,  accommodations  were 
prorided  for  the  labours  of  these  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
town.  Such  is  the  account  which  Peter  of  Blois  gives  of  the 
infant  state  of  learning  at  Cambridge  f.'' 

•'Where  then  was  the  church  of  Christ,  and  what  was 
its  condition  ? "    asks  Milner.    "  In  the  general  appearance 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  141,  142. 
t  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  419, 420. 
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of  national  religion  she  was  not  to  be  discovered.  God  had, 
however,  his  secret  ones.  There  might  be,  and  doabtle» 
were,  in  common  life,  various  persons  too  poor  and  too  in- 
significant to  be  regarded  in  history,  who  feared  God  oi 
served  him  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  hut  whom  a  hanlde 
station  in  society  secured  from  persecution*." 

In  the  south  of  France,  and  the  adjoining  pronnect  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  there  were  a  people,  well  Imoin^ 
and  persecuted  barbarously  by  the  popish  church,  undir  tli' 
denominations  of  Waldenses  and  Puritans,  on  account  of  tiidr 
rejection  of  the  papal  superstitions,  and  their  attachment t»' 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    Multitudes  of  them  suffered  martf  rdoB  ] 
in  their  native    valleys ;    and   others   escaping,   sought  » 
asylum  in  foreign  lands.    Some  of  these  injured  and  sla^ 
dered  confessors  of  Christ  reached  the  shores  of  England :  hat 
it  was  only  to  illustrate  the  divinity  of  their  principki  a 
suffering  for  their  Saviour.    Henry  U,  had  joined  with  tht 
French  king  in  persecuting  the  Puritans  of  TnoulouBe;  ui 
while,  as  Milner  calls  him,  a  man  of  "  solid  understandingy" 
he  abused  and  perverted  one  of  the  finest  understandinga  bf 
a  life  of  ambition  and  lewdness ;  and  by  supporting  idolatrooi 
religion,  he  himself  was  exposed  to  the  severest  soffieringi 
from  the  papal  usurpations.    One  instance  of  his  barbarity 
deserves  to  be  distinctly  related. 

'^  Thirty  men  and  women,  who  were  Germans,  appeared  in 
England  in  the  year  1159,  and  were  afterwards  brought 
before  a  council  of  the  clergy  at  Oxford.  Gerard  their 
teacher,  a  man  of  learning,  said,  that  they  were  Christians, 
and  believed  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles.  They  expreued 
an  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  of  the  invocation  of  saints.  Henry,  in  con- 
junction with  the  council,  ordered  them  to  be  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  to  be  whipped  through  Oxford,  to 
have  their  clothes  cut  short  by  their  girdles,  and  to  be  turned 
into  the  open  fields;  and  he  likewise  forbad  any  person, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  shelter  or  relieve  them.  As  it  was 
the  depth  of  winter,  they  all  lost  their  lives  through  cold  and 

*  Church  History,  vol.  ui,  p.  430,  4^1. 
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hunger.  They  had  uade  one  female  convert  in  Enj^land, 
who,  through  fear  of  similar  punishment,  recanted.  The 
whole  number  of  Oertnans  remained,  however,  patient,  se- 
rene^  and  composed,  repeating,  "  Blessed  are  those  who  are 
penecuted  for  righteousness'  sake  :  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
4»f  heaven."  llieir  teacher,  Gerard,  that  he  might  he  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  rest,  had  an  additional  stigma  on  his 
chin. 

"  What  a  darkness,"  adds  the  pious  historian,  "  must  at 
that  time  have  filled  our  island  !  A  wise  and  nagacious  king,  a 
renowned  university,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  ami  laity, 
all  united  in  expelling  Christ  from  th<*ir  coastii !  Brief  as  is 
the  account  of  the  martyrs,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  they 
were  the  martyrs  of  Christ  *." 

Thomas  k  Becket  must  not  be  altogether  unnoticed  here : 
yet,  although  Dr.  Southey  fills  one-ninth  of  the  whole  "Book 
of  the  Church."  consisting  of  more  than  nine  hundred  iKiget, 
with  the  detuJs  of  this  "  turbulent,  ambitious,  unforgiving 
churchman/'  as  he  calls  himt,  Milncr  dispatches  his  his- 
tory  in  five  lines  thus:  —  "The  contention  between  King 
Henry  and  Becket  is  well  known.  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
ity  except  that  the  whole  affair  is  foreign  to  my  purpose. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  true  religion  influenced 
either  the  king  or  the  archbishop." 

In  illustration  of  the  corrupt  religion  of  those  times,  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him,  however,  will  be  necessary. 
Becket  was  born  A.  D.  1119,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Paris.  Henry  II  appointed  him  chancellor,  A.  D.  1158,  and 
in  1162  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  assumed  the 
arrogance  of  a  sovereign  pontiff.  His  violence  and  anathemas 
incensed  the  king ;  who,  letting  fall  some  imprudent  expres- 
uons,  four  knights  were  emboldened  to  assassinate  the  domi- 
neering prelate,  A.D.I  171.  Henry  had  great  difficulty  in 
satisfying  the  pope,  who  improved  this  event  to  advance  his 
own  authority  in  England,  and  canonized  Becket.  "  And  as 
the  pope  had  authorized  and  enjoined  prayers  to  the  new 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  423,  424. 
t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  143, 254. 
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saint,  that  he  should  intercede  with  God  for  the  ckrfu  vA 
people  of  England,  Henry,  either  from  prostration  of  mii^ 
or  impolicy  far  less  to  be  excused,  determined  to  implore  Ui 
intercession  in  the  most  public  manner^  and  with  the  BMMt . 
striking  circumstances.    Landing  at  Soutliampton,  he  tlun 
left  hid  court  and  the  mercenaries  whom  he  had  bron^ 
over,  and  set  off  on  horseback  vnth  a  few  attendaati  fiv 
Canterbury.    When  he  came  within  sight  of  its  towers  he  dli* 
mounted,  laid  aside  his  garments,  threw  a  coarse  cloth  our 
his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  the  city,  which  wu  thiei  > 
miles  distant,  barefoot  over  the  flinty  road,  so  that  in  mnf 
places   his  steps  were  traced  in  blood.     He  reached  ik 
church  trembling  with  emotion,  and  was  led  to  the  mutfft 
shrine ;  there,  in  the  crypt,  he  threw  Mmself  prostrate  beftn 
it,  with  his  arms  extended,  and  remained  in  that  postuR,  M  J 
if  in  earnest  prayer,  while  the  bishop  of  London  solemnly  dft^  " 
clared  in  his  name,  that  he  had  neither  commanded  aor  ' 
advised,  nor  by  any  artifice  contrived  the  death  of  Thenm  i  ': 
Becket,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  appealed  to  God;  W 
because  his  words,  too  inconsiderately  spoken,  had  gxfOi 
occasion  for  the  commission  of  that  crime,  he  now  volnntiiSy 
submitted  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the  ChurcL   IV 
monks  of  the  convent,  eighty  in  number,  and  four  biBhopi» 
abbots,  and  other  clergy  who  were  present,  were  pronded 
each  with  a  knotted  cord ;  he  bared  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
ceived five  stripes  from  the  prelates,  three  from  every  othfli 
hand.     ^Mien  this  severe  penance  had  been  endured,  he 
threw  sackcloth  over  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  resumed  lus 
prayers,  kneeling  on  the  pavement,  and  not  allowing  a  carpet 
to  be  spread  beneath  him ;  thus  he  continued  all  that  day, 
and  till  the  midnight  bell  tolled  for  matins.    After  that  hour, 
he  visited  all  the  altars  of  the  church,  prayed  before  the 
bodies  of  all  the  saints  who  were  there  deposited,  then  re- 
turned to  his  devotions  till  day-break.     During  this  whole 
time  he  had  neither  ate  nor  drank ;  but  now,  after  assisting  at 
mass,  and  assigning,  in  addition  to  other  gifts,  forty  pounds 
a  year  for  tapers,  to  burn  perpetually  before  the  martyr's 
tomb,  he  drank  some  water,  in  which  a  portion  of  Becket's 
blood  was  mingled.    He  then  set  off  for  London,  where  he 
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found  himself  in  a  state  incapable  of  exertion,  and  it  wati 
necessary  to  bleed  him !  *" 

"  No  arts^  no  falsehood,  no  blasphemies  were  spared,  which 
might  raise  the  reputation  of  the  new  shrine  above  all  others 
in  England:  lost  members  were  baid  to  be  restored  there, 
and  the  dead,  even  birds  and  beasts,  restorer!  to  life :  parallels 
were  drawn  between  this  turbulent,  ambitious,  unforgiving 
churchman,  and  our  Lord  and  Saviour  himself,  and  a  jtrayer 
was  introduced  in  the  service  of  his  day,  for  salvation  through 
the  merits  and  blood  of  St.  Thomas  k  Bcckct.  These  abomi- 
nable artifices  were  successful.  A  juiiilee  was  accorded 
every  fifty  years,  when  plenary  induli^encc  was  to  be  obtained 
by  M  who  visited  his  tomb  :  10<),0<)()  pilirrims  arc  known  to 
hATe  been  present  at  one  of  these  seasons ;  and  at  this  day,  it 
may  be  seen  where  their  knees  have  worn  the  niarlile  steps. 
The  cathedral  itself  was  commonly  called  St.  Thomas's  ;  and 
in  the  account  of  one  year  it  a])pcared,  that  more  than  six 
hundred  pounds  had  been  offered  at  Becket*s  altar,  when  at 
the  altar  of  Christ  nothing  had  been  presented  t." 

John  Scot,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  is  but  little  known :  but 
what  is  related  of  him,  indicates  an  unusual  concern  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  On  his  preferment,  he  found  that  the 
Irish  language  only  was  spoken  in  the  county  of  Argyle, 
which  was  included  in  his  diocess.  Scot  being  ignorant  of 
that  dialect,  which  was  familiar  to  Evaldus  his  chaplain,  he 
^plied  to  the  pope  for  Argyle  to  be  constituted  a  distinct 
ctiocess.  This  was  granted  in  compliance  with  this  represen- 
tation of  Scot ;  ''  How  can  I  give  a  comfortable  account  to  the 
Judge  of  the  world,  at  the  last  day,  if  I  pretend  to  teach  those 
who  cannot  understand  me  ?  The  revenues  suffice  for  two 
bishops,  if  we  are  content  with  a  competency,  and  are  not 
prodigal  of  the  Christian  patrimony."    Scot  died  A.D.  1202. 

Stephen  Langton,  one  of  the  most  iUustrious  men  of  his 
age  for  his  erudition  and  political  skill,  was  bom  in  England, 
but  educated  at  Paris,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  French 
king  and  nobility.    He  >vas  made  chancellor  of  Paris,  a  car- 

•  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  252,  254. 
t   Ibid.  248, 249. 
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dinal  of  Rome,  and  appointed,  A.  D.  1206,  by  Pope  Innocent 
III,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  opposition  to  the  monks 
and  the  king.  In  the  disputes  between  John  and  his  barons, 
Langton  greatly  aided  them  in  obtuning  Magna  Charta, 
signed  June  19,  A.  D.  1215.  On  this  Sonthey  remarks,  'Mt 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  those  provisions  in  the  great 
charter  which  related  to  the  general  good,  and  bad  thdr 
foundation  in  the  principles  of  general  justice,  were  dictated 
by  him.  No  man,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place  in 
English  history,  for  having  contributed  to  the  liberties  of 
England,  than  Stephen  Langton  *." 

Church  history,  generally,  is  made  a  record  of  prelatical 
disputes,  and  fills  many  volumes;  but  these  details  relate, 
almost  exclusively,  to  ecclesiastical  corruptions,  instead  of 
the  true  church  of  Christ.  These  must  be  excluded  here, 
except  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  pope's  "Interdict'' 
upon  England,  to  illustrate  the  advancement  of  papal  arro- 
gance. 

King  John  refusing  his  content  to  the  arbitrary  iqipoint- 
ment  of  Langton  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Innocent 
excommunicated  him,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  declared  the  throne  vacant.  Dirine  service 
was  suspended,  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
except  baptism.  The  church  doors  were  closed,  the  statues 
of  the  saints  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  office  of  Ghris- 
tian  burial  was  denied  to  the  dead.  Filled  with  horror  at  the 
miseries  which  prevailed,  the  king  was  prevailed  on,  by 
Romish  agents,  to  make  a  solemn  oath  to  perform  every 
thing  that  should  be  imposed  by  the  pope.  He  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  legate  of  his  Holiness,  delivering  up 
his  crown  and  sceptre,  which  the  haughty  Pandulph  retained 
five  days,  and  then  returned  them  to  the  abject  sovereign,  as  fa- 
vours granted  by  the  bishop  of  Rome !  Before  receiving  the 
ensigns  of  his  royal  dignity,  he  was  required  to  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath :  —  "I,  John,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Bng- 
land,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  expiate  my  sins,  from 
my  own  free  will,  and  the  advice  of  my  barons,  give  to  the 

♦  IJook  of  the  Church,  voL  i;  p.  281. 
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church  of  Rome^  to  Pope  Innocent,  and  his  successors,  the 
kingfdom  of  England,  and  all  other  prerogatives  of  my  crown. 
Iwill  hereafter  hold  them  as  the  pope's  vassal.  I  will  be 
futhful  to  God,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  pope  my 
master^  and  hb  successors  legitimately  elected.  I  promise 
to  pay  him  a  thousand  marks  yearly ;  to  wit,  seven  hundred 
for  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  three  hundred  for  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland." 

King  John  took  the  oath  with  all  possible  solemnity, 
kneeling  before  the  haughty  Pandulph,  who  held  up  his 
hands  between  his  own  during  the  ceremony.  The  conditions 
of  the  oath  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  many  of  his  barons, 
A.  D.  1213 ;  but  the  interdict  was  nut  Ukun  off  till  A.  D. 
1214,  having  continued  more  than  tU' pears.  Such  was  the 
intolerable  usurpation  of  the  hierarchy  under  the  "  Man  of 
Sin  ! " 

Superstition  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  conthiued  to  in- 
crease in  England,  affording  an  awful  cuuiiueut  upon  the  pre- 
diction of  the  ''Mtstbrt  of  Ikiquity."  The  fashionable 
learning  of  that  age  having  little  relation  to  the  fountain  of 
wisdom  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  ill  adapted  to  dissipate 
the  brooding  darkness,  and  to  emancipate  the  people.  This 
atate  of  tlungs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  llogcr  Bacon. 
He  was  bom  A.D.  1214,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  patronized 
by  Greathead«  bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  proficiency  in  Greek 
and  Oriental  learning  was  extraordinary.  He  prosecuted  his 
atadiea  at  Paris ;  and,  returning,  entered  the  Franciscan  order 
of  monks,  but  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Twenty 
years,  and  several  thousand  pounds,  he  spent,  in  making  ex- 
periments; and  his  discoveries  were  astonishing.  His  cele- 
brity exdted  the  envy  of  the  monks,  who  reported  that  he 
corresponded  with  evil  spirits :  he  was  therefore  forbidden  to 
read  lectures  in  the  university,  and  confined  to  his  cell.  He 
appealed  to  Pope  Clement  IV,  to  whom  he  sent  a  copy  of  his 
woriu;  which,  being  prohibited,  he  was  sentenced  to  close 
prison,  in  which  he  remained  ten  years,  and  died  A.D.  1292, 
having  acquired  the  title  of  "Wonderful  Doctor:"  but  Mil- 
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ner  remarks  of  him^  "  I  know  no  evidence  of  lus  piety,  aad 
love  of  evangelical  tmth  *." 

Robert  Greathead  (Grossetete),  the  patron  of  Bacon,  nu 
bom  A.  D.  1 J  75,  and  died  A.  D.  1253,  aj^ed  seveuty-eigkt 
years^  the  last  twenty-three  of  wkich  he  was  bishop  of  U^ 
coin.    Greathead  appears  to  have  acquired  all  the  leamiai;  if 
that  nge,  hxvmg  studied  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  ni 
Paris.    Piety,  intei^rity,  and  zeal,  characterized  this  tcdb- 
rable  prelate;  and  he  laboured,  at  first  vrith  the  sanctum  of 
the  pope,  to  reform  the  shocking  abuses  wMch  he  witneiHi 
in  the  monasteries  in  his  diocese.    He  sought  to  benefit  ik 
people,  by  frequent  preaching;  and  though  his  writbgi  do 
not  indicate  his  being  the  clearest  and  soundest  of  divinfiiy 
yet  he  held  all  the  essentials  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.    Gres^ 
head  made  various  efforts  to  emancipate  his  country  from  As 
pernicious  exactions  of  the  pope ;  but  they  cannot  be  d^ 
tailed  mthin  these  brief  limits,  nor  yet  his  contests  with  Us 
Holiness.    England  furnishing  a  rich  field  for  a  harvest  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  the  pope,  in  many  cases,  appointed 
Italians  to  the  vacant  livings.    Fuller  remarks,  "  The  pope*! 
oppression  grew  intolerable ;  for  it  appeared,  by  inquisitios 
made,  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Italians  in  England— 
whereof  many  were  boys,  more  blockheads,   aU  aliens  — 
amounted,    per   annum,   unto  threescore  and  ten  thauMnd 
marks ;  whereas  the  king's  income,  at  the  same  time,  wa8 
hardly  twenty  thousand  f.** 

Greathead,  in  the  spirit  of  an  apostle,  remonstrated  with 
Innocent  against  his  enormities  in  making  such  appoint- 
ments, refusing  to  obey  his  mandates ;  on  which  account  lus 
Holiness,  being  enraged,  threatened  and  excommunicated  the 
bold  prelate.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  in  his  dignity,  and 
died  in  hope  of  glory,  A.  D.  1253,  warning  his  clergy  agunsi 
the  abominations  of  the  pope,  as  Antichrist.  Matthew  Paris, 
a  contemporary  historian,  though  superstitiously  attached  U 
the  pope,  and  prejudiced  against  Greathead,  bears  this  tes 
timony  to  his  character :  — "  This  holy  bishop,  Robert,  de 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  3. 
t  Church  History,  cent,  xiii,  p.  65. 
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parted  this  world,  which  he  never  loved,  and  which  was  al- 
ways to  him  as  a  place  of  banishment.  He  wab  the  open 
reprover,  both  of  my  lord  the  pope,  and  of  the  kin^ ;  and  the 
censarer  of  the  prelates,  the  corrector  of  the  monks,  the 
director  of  priests,  the  instructor  of  the  clcr^ry,  the  sup- 
porter of  scholars,  the  preacher  to  the  laity,  the  punisher  of 
incoDtinence,  the  dilig^ent  investigator  of  various  writin;^; 
and,  lastly,  he  was  the  scourge  of  lazy  and  scltiah  Romans, 
whom  he  heartily  despised.  In  the  supply  of  the  temporal 
table,  liberal,  copious,  polite,  cheerful,  and  afluble.  In  the 
spiritual  table,  devout,  humble,  and  vontrite.  In  the  epis- 
copal office,  dilig^ent,  venerable,  and  indefatigable  *." 

Inefficient  were  the  efforts  of  Grcathead,  and  of  the  very 
few  others  who  partook  of  his  spirit  in  that  age,  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  the  church.  Richard  Fizraf,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  chancellor  A.  D.  1333,  and  made 
dean  of  Lichfield  A.  D.  1337,  promoted  in  1347,  by  Edward 
III,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  made  a  stand  against 
the  mendicant  friars,  who  swarmed  in  our  islands,  and 
whose  preaching  and  pretended  pardons  served  to  increase  the 
prevailing  evils.  **  I  have,  in  my  diocese  of  Armagh,''  says 
Fixraf,  "about  /tro  Mouranr/ persons,  who  stand  condemned 
by  the  censures  of  the  church  denounced  against  malefac- 
tors, of  all  which  number,  scarcely  fourteen  have  applicci  to 
me  or  my  clergy  for  absolution.  Yet  they  all  receive  the 
aacraments,  as  others  do,  because  they  are  absolved,  or  pre- 
tend to  be  absolved."  Denouncing  the  wicked  practices  of 
the  friars,  in  his  sermons  at  London,  he  was  cited  to  Rome, 
where  he  boldly  defended  himself  before  Pope  Innocent  VI, 
for  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  return;  and  died,  after  seven 
or  eight  years  of  exile,  A.  D.  13G0t.  Milner  says  of  Fizraf, 
''  Of  his  refutation  of  the  reigning  abuses,  the  account  is 
large  i  but  to  us,  at  least  at  this  day,  tedious  and  unneces- 
sary. Of  his  Christian  spirit,  doctrines,  and  sufferings,  the 
account  is  very  brief;  but,  I  think,  sufficient  to  show  that 

•  Matthew  Paris,  p.  876;  Rapin's  History  of  England,  bookviiii 
Fox,  Acts  and  Monaments,  vol.  i,  p.  417 — 422. 
t  Ibid. 
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God  WAS  WITH  HIM*.'*      Fizraf  is  said  to  have  tranahted    i 
the  Bible  into  English  f .  j 

Difine  faithfulness  was  doubtless  illustrated  in  preaerviag  ] 
the  church  of  Christ  in  England  ,*  and  many  there  probiblf    . 
were,  by  whom  the  corruptions  of  popery,  both  iu  doctriM    ^ 
and  discipline,  were  opposed.    But  the  true  servants  of  Ae 
Redeemer  were  few,  and  their  names  have  been  enrolled  oilf   j 
in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.    Among  the  great,  not  Djanyin   . 
recorded  as  the  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ:  yet  Thoiiai,  | 
Bradwardine  stands  conspicuous.     He  was    bom  aboirt  \ 
A.D.  1290,  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1%  ^ 
was  known  as  one  of  its  proctors.    His  life  was  that  of  I 
scholar,  undistinguished  by  any  striking  incident,  while  lui 
reputation  for  learning  secured  him  the  appellation  of  "  Tk 
Profound  Doctor,"    He  was  a  frequent  and  popular  preaditf  r 
he  accompanied  Edward  HI,  as  chaplain,  in  his  French  wani 
and  his  prudence  and  piety  are  believed  to  have  had  a  salatiry 
influence  on  both  the  king  and  his  army.    The  monks  d 
Canterbury  chose  him  archbishop :  but  the  king  would  DOt 
part  with  him  until  a  second  vacation,  when  he  was  electad 
again,  and  Edward  consented.    Bradwardine  was  consecrated 
at  Avignon;   when  cardinal  Hugh,  a  nephew  of  the  pope, 
ridiculed  the  prelate,  by  introducing  into  the  hall  a  person 
habited  as  a  peasant,  riding  on  an  ass,  petitioning  the  pope 
to  1)e  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Conscious  of  the 
learning  and  virtues  of  the  humble  prelate,  the  pope  and  Ids 
cardinals  were  constrained  to  resent  the  indignity,  and  frown 
on  its  contriver. 

Bradwardine  returned  to  England  to  enter  on  his  high 
office,  but  not  many  weeks  after  his  consecration,  and  only 
seven  days  after  his  landing,  he  died  at  Lambeth,  A.  D.  1349. 
"  Whether  Bradwardine,  who  had  so  far  excelled  as  a  divine, 
would  have  been  equally  efficient  as  a  metropolitan,  may 
be  doubted;  but  in  the  former  capacity,  his  proficiency  is 
believed  to  have  been  unrivalled.  The  lectures  delivered  by 
him  in  Merton  Hall,  not  many  years  prior  to  Wycliffe's  resi- 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  76.      t  Rapin,  Hist,  of  Eng.book  x. 
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dence  as  a  student  in  that  scminury,  were  puMitilied  in  a 
volume^  which  extends  to  nearly  nine  hundred  fi»lio  i)a;ces, 
and  was  entitled,  'De  Causa  Dei/  or  the  cuusc  of  (lod 
against  Pela^ius.  In  this  curious  pniductioii,  whrre  the 
various  knowledge,  and  the  schdlastic  tabtc  of  tlic  author,  are 
alike  conspicuous,  the  essential  doctrines  cif  the  gospel  are 
explained  and  defended  with  a  felicity  which  has  hcen  noticed 
by  the  difines  of  a  later  period  with  equal  ])Icasure  and  sur- 
prise. The  object  of  the  work  is  tu  deiiionstrute  tlie  present 
depravity  of  human  nature,  and,  as  a  conscf{ucuce,  its  entire 
dependence  on  the  atonement  of  the  cross,  and  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  nalvution."  —  "The  Oxford 
professor  feelingly  exclaims,  '  What  multitudes  support  Pe- 
lagius,  and  with  clamour,  and  raillery,  and  dcrijiun — almost 
the  whole  world  is  gone  after  I'clagius  into  error ! '  The 
seal  of  Bradwardine,  directed  thus  vigorously  towards  a  re- 
formation of  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  passed  over  the 
flagrant  evils  in  its  polity  and  discipline.  But  in  managing 
this  serious  department  of  controversy,  he  availed  himself 
freely  of  the  reasonings  h rough t  to  the  same  question  hy  the 
genius  of  Augustin ;  and  it  is  a  certain  evidence  of  mental 
improvement,  that  his  work,  abstruse  as  it  was  in  many  of  its 
parts,  became  immediately  popular.  Its  success  also  may 
be  riewed  as  favourable  to  the  cause  of  thcologiciil  opinions, 
which,  towards  the  close  of  the  bamc  century,  were  published 
by  WycUffe  and  Ids  coadjutors  >vith  still  greater  efficiency*." 
Milner  calls  this  work  of  Bradwardine's,  ''an  admirable 
performance ;  whether  one  considers  the  force  of  his  genius, 
the  solidity  of  his  reasoning  powers,  or  the  energy  of  his 
devotion.''  And  he  thus  concludes  the  review  of  his  works : 
"  Such  were  the  ardent  breathings  of  soul  in  a  studious  and 
thoughtful  scholar  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  who,  unaided 
by  human  connection,  in  an  age  dreary  and  unpromising 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  our  own  island  full  of  darkness, 
aeems  to  have  lived  the  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  The 
light  of  the  Waldensian  doctrine  had  been  all  along  confined 
to  the  continent.    But  He,  who  shows  mercy  because  he 

•  Vaughan's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.i,  p.  195— 197. 
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will  show  mercy,  and  who  had,  in  some  measure,  paved  the 
way  to  the  more  copious  exhibition  of  his  ^race  by  the  life 
and  writin^jTs  of  Bradwardine,  was  preparing,  not  long  after 
his  decease,  to  revive  the  light  of  divine  truth  in  Englaad, 
and  there  to  form  a  people  for  himself  who  should  set  forft 
his  praise  *."  ; 

Two  other  circumstances  of  this  period  require  a  distinct, 
although  brief  notice.  The  first  is  the  '*  Crusades,'*  or  "  Holy 
Wars,"  for  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  the  scene  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles  and  death,  from  the  infidel  Saracens.  Theie 
wars  continued  about  two  centuries,  from  A.D.  1096,  impo* 
verishing  all  ranks  except  the  clergy  and  the  popes,  wbo 
gained  large  accessions  of  wealth  by  them.  Though  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  consecrated  soldiers  con- 
ducted by  ecclesiastics,  "  nothing  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
history,"  says  Dr.  Maclaine,  "  can  equal  the  flagitious  deeds 
of  this  infernal  rabble,"  of  whom  there  perished,  in  tlie 
several  expeditions,  not  less  than  two  tnillknu  of  Eu- 
ropeans ! 

"  Transubstantiation "  is  the  other  particular.  From  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  when  Christian  pastors 
began  to  be  called  priests,  superstition  had  attributed  some 
mysterious  efficacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  added  various 
rites  in  its  administration.  As  the  pernicious  idea  of  a  ChriS' 
tian  priesthood  was  cherished,  this  notion  was  strengthened, 
until  Paschasius  Radbert,  abbot  of  Corbey,  A.  D.  845,  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  affirming  that  the  bread  and  >vine,  after 
blessing,  were  really  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  This  opinion  gained  adherents  during  a  long  contro- 
versy. Berengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  A.  D.  1036,  was 
a  learned  opponent ;  but  Lanfranc,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  advocated  the  doctrine,  and  it  prevailed.  But 
the  controversy  was  decided  A.D.  1216,  in  the  fourth  council 
of  Lateran,  called  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  which  consisted  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  bishops,  and  eight  hundred  abbots  and 
priors y  besides  the  ambassadors  of  almost  every  state  ia 
Europe. 

•  Church  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  p.  106, 
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"  Hitherto,*'  mji  Dr.  Mothexm,  "  the  opinions  of  the 
Ghristiaii  docton,  concerniag  the  manner  in  which  the  body 
tnd  blood  of  Christ  were  present  in  the  eucharist,  were  ex- 
tremely difierenti  nor  had  the  church  determined,  by  any 
di^BT  and  positiTe  decree,  the  sentiment  that  was  to  be  em- 
braced in  relation  to  that  important  matter.  Tt  was  resenred 
for  Innocent  to  pat  an  end  to  the  liberty,  which  every  Chris- 
tian had  hitherto  enjoyed,  of  interpreting  this  presence  in  the 
aanner  ho  thought  most  agreeable  to  the  declarations  of 
Scripture,  and  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  most  monstrous 
doctrine  that  the  frenzy  of  superstition  was  capable  of  in- 
venting. This  audacious  pontiff  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
is  embraced  at  this  day  in  the  church  of  Rome  relating  to 
that  point,  to  be  the  only  true  and  orthodox  account  of  the 
wMex  I  and  he  had  the  honour  of  introducing  and  establish- 
ing the  use  of  the  term  Transubstantiation,  which  was  hitherto 
absofaitely  unknown  ^.'* 

Dr.Sontiiej  remarks,  "Of  all  the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  was  none  which  the  popes  so  long  hesitated  to 
•miction  as  the  prodigious  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
Nevorthdeaa  it  prevailed,  and  was  finally  declared,  by  Inno- 
cent HI,  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  as  a  tenet  necessary 
to  aaltation.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  doctrine  had  be- 
come popular-^ with  the  people,  for  its  very  extravagance, — 
witii  the  clergy,  because  they  grounded  upon  it  their  loftiest 
^[ytttadons.  For  if  there  were  in  the  sacrament  this  actual 
and  entire  pretence,  which  they  denoted  by  the  term  of 
tranfttbatantiation,  it  followed  that  divine  worship  was  soroe- 
tUog  more  than  a  service  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  an 
actnal  ancrifice  was  performed  in  it,  wherein  they  affirmed  the 
Savioor  was  agun  offered  up,  in  the  same  body  which  had 
suffered  on  the  cross,  by  their  hands.  The  priest,  when  he 
perliDrmed  this  stupendous  function  of  his  ministry,  had  be- 
fore hia  eyes,  and  held  in  his  hands,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
eartih;  and  the  inference  which  they  deduced  from  so  blas- 
phemous an  assumption  was,  that  the  clergy  were  not  to  be 
snbject  to  any  secular  authority,  seeing  that  they  could  create 

•  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  iii,  p.  243. 
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God  their  Creator !  Lci  it  not  be  eupposeil  that  Ihe  siale- 
ment  ig  in  the  sligbieit  part  exaggerated;  it  19  dellrerrf 
faitlifully  in  Iheir  own  words*." 

Priestcraft  having  arisen  to  a  height  so  enormoiia,  no  one 
can  wonder  at  any  other  blasphemies  or  iniquities  recordert  in 
history. 
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Fearful  darkness,  which  mi^ht  indeed  be  fi'lt,  otersprerf 

the  Dation,  when  there  aro^c  a  glorious  luminary  in  Engluid. 

John  Wycliffe   ia  justly  called  "The  Morning   Star   of  ibt 

Reformation."    The  period  at  which  he  appeared  hB«  becfi 

denominated  the  most  gloomy  in  the  history  of  the  charcht 

but  hift  character  and  talents  were  extraordinary,  admirably 

fitted  fur  his  work,  by  the  wise  ordination  of  Providence. 

Popery  had  now  gained  its  highestel evalion.  "According 
to  the  Oanona,  the  pope  was  as  far  above  all  kings  as  the  sua 
is  greater  than  the  moon.  He  was  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord 
of  Lords,  though  he  subscribed  himself  Servant  of  Servaoti. 
Aa  Bupreme  king,  be  might  impose  taxes  upon  all  Christians) 
and  the  popes  declared  it  was  to  i>e  held  as  a  point  necessary 
to  salvation,  that  every  human  creature  is  subject  to  the  RO' 
man  pontiff.    That  he  might  lawfully  depose  kiogf,  was 

•  Book  of  the  Chnrcb,  toL  i,  p.  3U,  31«. 
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wtntd  to  ke  lo  oertua  a  doctrine,  tluU  it  could  be  denied 
only  by  UMteea,  or  throngk  tke  instifation  of  the  de?il. 
The  SpooM  of  the  Church  wm  Vice-god :  men  were  com- 
nHUidod  to  bow  at  his  name,  at  at  the  name  (tf  (Christ ;  the 
proudest  •orerdgna  waited  on  him  at  meniali,  led  hit  hone 
by  the  bridle^  and  held  up  hit  ttimip  while  he  alighted ;  and 
there  were  ambattadon  who  prottrated  themtelvei  before 
him,  wfing,  '  O  thon,  that  takett  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  ha?e  mercy  upon  utl'— The  advocates  of  the  papal 
power  proclaimed  that  he  could  change  the  nature  of  things, 
and  make  i^jnttice,  justice.  Nor  wat  it  possible  that  he 
should  be  amenable  to  any  secular  power ;  for  he  had  been 
called  Qod  by  Constantino,  and  God  was  not  to  be  judged  by 
man  :  under  God,  the  salration  of  all  the  faithful  depended 
on  him ;  and  the  Commentaton  even  gave  him  the  blasphe- 
mous appelladoB  of  '  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope  *  ! ' " 

InfidHbility  was  pretended  as  essential  to  the  church ;  but 
the  corrupt  lires  of  the  dergy  provoked  inquiry  into  their 
doctrines.  Reformers  arose  on  the  Continent,  under 
tiie  denomination  of  Waldenses,  and  various  other  titles. 
^Indignation  against  spiritual  tyranny  and  imposture,  un- 
compromldng  sincerity,  and  intrepid  zeal,  made  them  for- 
midable to  the  hierarchy."  Their  numbers  rapidly  in- 
onnaed  i  and  by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  simplicity  of 
their  prindples,  and  their  indefatigable  zeal,  the  papal  church 
wni  seriously  endangered.  But  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a 
oeilptaral  revolution.  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  now  fell 
«pMi  Francesco,  who  founded  a  new  order  of  monks,  called 
ftmciicaBS,  after  their  canonized  founder,  St.  Francis.  £n- 
drely  devoted  to  the  pope,  and  ardently  adoring  the  Virgin 
Mary,  "  the  great  goddess  of  the  Romish  faith,"  these  new 
asonks  increased  prodigiously.  ''  In  less  than  ten  years,  the 
delegates  alone  to  its  general  chapter  exceeded  five  thousand 
in  number ;  and  by  an  enumeration,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  Reformation  must  have  dimi- 
nished their  amount  at  least  one-third,  it  was  found  that  even 
then  there  .were  twenty- eight  thousand  Franciscan  nuns  in 

•  IWd.  vol.  i,  p.  322. 
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nine  hundred  naitneriea,  aod  one  huDdred  and  fifteen 
•and  Frandtcan  friara  in  seven  thousand  conveats ;  besidx 
very  many  nuDDeries,  which,  being'  under  the  immeiliiitejii- 
liadiclion  of  the  ordinary,  and  uot  of  the  order, 
eluded  In  the  return  *." 

The  rival  order  of  St.  Domlniu  wna  inBtituted  nearly  at  tie 
lame  time,  for  the  xame  purpose,  and  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  temper  uf  its  founder  cogagi^d  it  in  the  bloodf 
•ervice  of  extirpatiuff  ihe  A!M(;enae»  by  fire  and  a  word.  lo 
this  work  both  co-operated  j  and  thouj^h  Ihcy  eood  begut 
cordially  to  hate  each  other,  ibey  were  both  equally  zealous 
in  aerriDg  the  papal  church,  and  in  persecuting'  its  euS' 
mies  t-" 

Dark  as  iraa  this  age,  it  was  the  period  in  which  the  uni- 
versities recdred  their  chief  endowments.  The  aiudentt  at 
Oxford,  espectaLly,  were  exceedingly  uumeruus.  But  tk 
friarij,  forcinit  theiuiielTes  everywhere  by  their  assiduity  ami 
boldaesB,  iaterfered  with  the  ri^^hta  of  Ihe  universities,  aug- 
menting th^r  nuniberii  by  inveigling  the  youth.  Parents,  on 
this  account,  became  afraid  to  trust  (heir  tiona  at  Oxford; 
and  the  number  of  students  is  said,  by  Chancellor  Fizraf,  to 
have  been  diminiabed,  in  consequeuee,  from  tkirty  thoutani, 
to  a  fifth  of  that  number  |.  Tlie  friars,  therefore,  were  re- 
garded with  an  evil  eye  by  the  members  of  that  university, 
from  the  duties  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  exempt  them- 
selves, as  they  obt^ned  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction. 
And  when  there  appeared  a  man  bold  enough  to  attack  them 
upon  the  principle  of  their  iiutitution,  and  the  errors  which 
they  taught,  and  skilful  enough  in  disputation  to  baffle  them 
at  their  own  weapons,  he  was  encouraged  by  the  persoiks  in 
authority  there. 

"  This  man  was  John  Wycliffe,  whom  the  Roman  church 
has  stigmatized  aa  a  heretic  of  the  first  class,  but  whom 
England  and  the  Protestant  world,  while  there  ia  any  virttie, 
and  while  there  is  any  praise,  will  regard  with 
gratitude  §." 

■  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  325.  t  Ibid. 

%  Vaughiui'«  Ufe  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  364. 

j  Svok  of  the  Church,  voLi,  p.  336. 
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WycHft  WM  bots  k  a  fillafe  boiritiK  hu  famil j  iiame^  in 
Uie  North  Ridiiif  «f  YorkiUre»  A.  D.  1324.  At  the  a^  of 
aofwittea  ht  was  a  eominoiier  at  Qoeea'a  College,  Oxford  i 
when  he  vai  mnofed  to  Merton  College,  the  niott  celt- 
bnttd  ia  the  UoWenity,  and  where  Bradwardine  had  re- 
oiBtlf  been  proleMor  of  dit init j.  Wycliffe  devoted  himself 
to  the  stiidsr  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  shocked  with  the 
eedeaiastical  eorraptions,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his 
age,  A.  D.  1366,  he  published  his  treatise,  entitled,  ''  The 
LiM  Age  of  the  Church."  Three  years  later,  he  became 
diategidshed  at  Oxford  as  the  object  of  the  enmity  of  the 
tiStm,  on  account  of  his  publishing  his  censures  on  their  de- 
UB<|oencies.  '*  To  the  disputes  which  followed,  much  of  his 
anbat^ncnt  decision  in  the  work  of  reformation  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. The  controversy  was  one  conducted  against  some 
of  the  most  powerfhl  minds  of  that  generation,  involving 
pimciplee  of  the  highest  importance,  and  leading  to  results 
the  Moet  momentous  in  the  history  of  religion,  since  the  age 
^  inapind  teachers.  Irritated  by  the  reasonings  of  their 
opponent,  the  mendicants  fled  to  the  protection  of  the  pa- 
fmji  tnd  before  tlie  pontifical  tribunal,  the  complaints  of 
awdliaries  so  devoted  to  its  cause  would  not  be  preferred  in 
vnin.  The  favour,  however,  which  was  thence  obtained,  dis- 
eloaed  an  exercise  of  power  so  palpably  irreligious  and  un- 
jaaty  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  easy  abandonment  of 
fwioni  inatterf ,  deriving  the  whole  of  their  support  from  so 
dooblfnlan  authority  •.'' 

WyeHie  was  greatly  honoured  by  the  University,  for  his 
awices  in  their  cause ;  and  the  society  of  Baliol  College  pre- 
iMited  Idm,  A.  D.  1361,  to  the  living  of  Fillingham,  in  the 
diocese  of  Uncoln.  By  the  same  community,  and  within 
die  fame  period,  he  was  <;alled  to  the  dignity  of  warden. 
^  Four  years  later,  we  find  him  occupying  the  same  office, 
sn  connection  with  Canterbury  Hall ;  and  for  this  honour  he 
was  indebted  to  the  enlightened  friendship  of  Simon  Islep, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

*  Vaagban's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  i,  p.  262. 
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"  This  primate  had  filled  some  of  llie  moet  important  officN 
in  the  church  and  the  governiaeDt ;  and,  with  his  Bttachmenl 
to  learDin^,  united  a  cootempt  uf  luxury,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  clerical  delioiiuencies,  which  rendered  him,  to  the  incom- 
petent and  vicious,  au  object  of  terror.  Wycliffe  may  havt 
felt  himself  flattered  by  bd  appointment,  which  nut  only  ori- 
jl[innlcti  with  the  first  eceleBiaBtic  of  the  realm,  but  with  ont 
10  tnudi  dispoeed  to  InTeetij^ate  pretensions  to  learning  suit 
piety*." 

lelep  dying,  A.  D.  I3C6,  waa  succeeded  by  Simon  Lenf- 
ham,  a  patron  of  the  monks ;  and  he  ejected  Wycliffe  tnim 
his  wardenship.  To  the  pope,  Wycliffe  made  sn  apfoi,  . 
which,  after  four  yean,  was  decided  against  him.  It  is  at 
this  crisis,  ako,  that  we  find  bis  name  fearleasly  associalrf 
with  a  controversy,  which  had  arisen  between  Edward  III,  | 
BDd  the  pontiff.  Urban  V.  It  was  in  1363,  that  the  letletof 
Urban  demanded  of  tlie  En^'lish  monarch  the  annual  pijf' 
ment  of  a  thousand  marks,  to  be  transferred  to  the  papil 
treasury,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment  for  the  sovereignty  of 
England  and  Ireland  (  those  kingdoms  being  held  in  fee  of 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  as  had  been  agreed  by  King 
John.  The  Parliament  decided,  that  John's  act  was  unlaw- 
ful. A  daring  monk  advocated  the  papal  claim,  which  nai 
quickly  answered  by  the  powerful  pen  of  Wycliffe,  as  "  lie 
king's  peculiar  clerk ;"  declaring  the  "  canon  law "  to  bt 
"rendered  BuperflQOUs  by  the  Christian  Scriptures,"  and 
that  the  pope  was  liable  to  the  guilt  of  mortal  trausf^ressioB) 
consequently,  mi^t  forfeit  every  right  to  ecclesiastical  do> 
minion  t.  However  true,  these  sentiments  were  novel  in  thit 
age;  and  "it  is  certain,"  says  Vaughaa,  "  that,  in  England, 
the  doctrine  thus  affirmed  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  respecting  the  alleged  (M)nsequence  of  mortal 
sin,  obtained  in  Wycliffe  their  first  advocate  J. 

Wycliffe  lost  his  wardenahip,  but  was  rewarded  with.* 
professorship  of  divinity,  A.  D.  1372.    "  His  elevation  to  ibe 
chair  of  theolo)i^y,  in  the  leading  university  in  the  kiDgdom, 
•Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  273,  274. 
t  lbid.p.2;8,279.  {  lbid.p.293. 
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opened  tn  laipofftoBt  ield  lor  tke  diffukm  of  his  oplniont, 
and  hM  renderod  the  year  1372  a  memorable  period  io  kb 
history  *.''  His- "  Ezpontioii  of  the  Decalofiie,''  produced 
aboat  this  dme,  gives  a  delightfal  ezhibitioii  of  the  efaofo- 
lieil  se&timentSy  "  aod  the  devotiona]  feelin/^,  which  the  re- 
former brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  divinity  pro- 
liessor."  Having  explained  ihtjlrsi  precept  in  its  spiritual 
requirements,  he  adds,  ''  If  a  man  will  Iceep  this  command- 
ment, he  must  believe  stedfastly,  that  Almighty  Ood  in  Tri- 
nity, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons 
in  one  Ood,  are  the  noblest  object  tliat  may  liave  being  — 
all  power,  all  wit,  all  wisdom,  all  mercy,  all  charity,  and  all 
goodness,  being  in  him,  and  coming  of  liim.  Also,  thou 
nuat  fear  God  above  all  things  in  this  world,  and  break  his 
commandments  for  the  sake  of  no  worldly  good  i  also,  thou 
must  love  God  above  all  things,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self; labouring  diligently  to  understand  the  law  of  God, 
eapecially  his  ten  commandments;  and  watching  that  thy 
will  be  so  regulated,  that  it  may  accord  with  God's  will.  Have 
a  remembrance,  too,  of  the  goodness  of  God,  how  he  made 
tiMe  in  his  own  likeness ;  and  how  Jesus  Christ,  both  God 
and  man,  died  so  painful  a  death  upon  the  cross,  to  buy  man's 
aoul  out  of  hell,  even  with  his  own  heart's  blood,  and  to  bring 
il  to  the  bUss  of  heaven  f ! " 

Independence  of  every  priestly  mystery,  which  Wycliffe 
thns  maintained,  was  to  prove  the  essential  and  the  most 
elfectual  means  of  our  rejigious  emancipation.  Ecclesiastical 
impositions  and  extortions  increasing,  the  exact  number  and 
valoe  of  alien  beneices  in  England  was  investigated,  and  *'  it 
vrms  resolved,  by  the  parliament  of  1374,  to  choose  certain 
delegates,  who  should  once  more  convey  their  remonstrance 
to  tbe  pontiff.  Wycliffe 's  name  was  second  on  the  list ;  and, 
during  two  years,  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  personally 
witnessing  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  court.  It  was  complained, 
by  a  petition  to  parliament,  that  the  taxes  paid  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  for  ecclesiastical  dignities,  amounted  to  Jive  iimet 
more  than  those  obtained  by  the  king  from  the  whole  pro- 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  319,  f  Ibid.  p.  329. 


duce  uf  the  realm.  "  For  suiue  oue  bishopric,  or  other  dig- 
uily,"  ihe  pope  is  eatd  to  receive,  "  by  way  of  translatioD 
anil  dealb,  three,  four,  or  five  several  taies  ;  iind  while,  fer 
money,  ihe  brokers  of  that  sinful  city  (ilome)  promote  raanf 
caitifig,  being  altoj^her  unlearned  und  unworthy,  tu  a  tbon- 
sand  marka'  liiin^  yearly,  the  learned  and  worthy  can  hardly 
nbtsia  twenty  marks,  whereby  learning  decayeth ; — aliens,"  ' 
the  complaint  proceeds,  "and  enemies  to  this  land,  who 
never  saw,  itor  care  to  dee,  their  parishiuners,  have  thoM 
liviaga  i  whereby  they  despise  God's  service,  and  contej 
away  the  Ireoaure  of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  and 
Saracens."  —  "The  pope's  collector  kcepetli  a  house  in  Lon-  ] 
dou,  ivith  clerks  und  officers  thereunto  belonging,  as  if  it 
were  one  of  the  king's  solemn  courts,  transporting  y^ariy 
to  the  pope  tweaCg  thoutand  ntarka,  and  most  commoolf 
more."  They  add,  "  thsl  cardinals  and  other  aliens,  re- 
maining ut  the  court  of  Rome  —  whereof  one  cardinal  is  a 
dean  of  York;  another,  of  Salisbury;  another,  of  Lincoln; 
another,  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  another,  archdeacon  of 
Durham  ;  another,  nrcbdeacou  of  Suffolk ;  and  auothcr,  arch- 
deacon of  York  J  another,  prebendary  of  Thaue  and  Nasaing- 
dou  ;  another,  prebendary  of  York,  in  the  dloceae  of  York— 
bMre  difeiB  athen,  iLc  beat  djguiliiid  in  Eugl»ttd,  and  kaic 
sent  over  yearly  unto  them  Iteenlg  i&ouiand  wiarkt,  orer  Hid 
above  that  which  English  brokers  have  *."  SpedfiesUy,  aod 
at  gteat  length,  the  existing  enonnitiei  were  itMed  by  tbt 
"Good  Parliament,"  as  it  was  called  by  tlte  p«o^i  ml 
■ome  conceesiona  and  promiaeB  were  made  by  the  pope. 

Wycliffe  was  presented,  in  137^,  to  the  prebead  of  Aiut, 
in  Weitbury,  by  the  king ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  la  Uu 
rectory  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicotersbire.  On  hii  retnra 
from  the  Continent,  "  Wycliffe  attacked  tbe  papal  coort  in 
the  boldest  manner ;  maintiuning,  that  the  Scriptum  coataii 
all  Iraths  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  the  perfoct  ndc  of 
Ouietiao  practice  was  found  in  them  oslj:  he  denied  the 
B«tliority  of.  the  pope  in  temporal  loattersi  proclaimed  thai 
he  WM  the  Man  of  ^in,  the  Son  of  Perdition,  wham  St.  Paul 

•  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  350, 351. 
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proplietically  dflteribei,  '  titdof  in  the  temple  of  God,  shoir. 
ing  luBuelf  tiitt  1m  it  God,'  aod  denouoced  him  as  anti. 
Christ*  These  opiaioiM  he  openly  preached  and  published, 
^^peafini^  to  the  Scriptures  for  their  proof;  and  they  wefs 
propifated  by  his  iBscipleSy  who  attacked  the  friars  in  their 
oim  manner,  preachiof  to  the  people,  and  goinf^  about,  as  he 
himself  did,  barefoot,  and  in  plain  frieze  gowns,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  accused  of  heresy ;  and  orders  came  to 
Sodbory  the  primate,  and  Courtney  bishop  uf  London,  to 
hare  him  arrested,  and  kept  in  close  custody,  till  they  should 
receiye  further  instructions.  But  the  duke  of  Lancaster, 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  then  goTcming  the  kingdom  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  fisther,  protected  him  with  a  high  hand : 
and  he  was  still  so  popular  at  Oxford,  that  when  a  nuncio  was 
sent  thither,  requiring  the  University,  under  pain  of  the  se- 
yerest  penalties,  to  deliyer  him  up  for  justice,  the  threats 
were  disregarded.  The  archbishop,  finding  it  impossible  to 
proceed  in  the  summary  manner  which  the  pope  ordered, 
snnunioned  1dm  to  appear,  within  thirty  days,  before  him 
and  the  bishop  of  London  at  a  synod  held  in  St.  Paul's;  and 
Wydiflfe,  confident  in  his  cause,  and  in  his  protectors,  hesi- 
tated not  to  obey  \"  A.  D.  1377- 

"  On  the  day  appointed,  Wycliffe  appeared  before  the 
synod,  with  four  bachelors  of  dif  inity,  one  from  each  of  the 
■icndicant  orders,  to  assist  him  —  thus  showing,  that  eyen 
among  tiie  friars  themseWes,  he  had  found  disciples  and  co- 
adQnton;  and  with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  Lord  Percy  the  earl 
marshal,  as  his  firiends  and  protectors  f." 

WyelUfis  was  required,  by  the  bishop  of  London,  to  stand 
daring  his  trial ;  but  his  noble  friends  insisted  on  his  having 
a  sent— ^n  which  account  an  altercation  arose  between  the 
bishop  and  the  duke,  which  ended  in  a  tumult,  and  the  meet* 
ing  broke  up.  The  bishop,  the  following  year,  cited  Wyc- 
lilfo  to  appear  before  the  prelates,  at  Lambeth  Palace ;  where 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  condemned,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  an  authoritative  order  from  the  queen-mother,  by 

*  Soatbey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  837,  338.  t  Ibid. 
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StrLe*^  CUBbrd,  forbidding  the  biabops  to  pue  eeDteoce  oa 
Um*.  A  echkm  in  the  popedom  happODioj;  at  that  lime, 
Wyclifffa  improTed  the  event  and  liis  leisure,  by  puhlialilDg  i 
treatiM  od  the  "  Truth  of  the  Scripture ;"  and  "  that  hii 
eountryoipn  mij^bt  be  enabled  to  try  his  doctriuee  bf  thU 
teit,  he  translated  both  ihe  Old  and  New  Testament  into  the 
Eiif(liih  tongue  f." 

Shortly  afterwards,  Wytllfie  fell  dangeroualy  ill  at  Osfoid; 
when  four  doctors  from  the  four  ordera  uf  friars,  and  MTcnl 
■Iderm«i  of  the  cil;,  were  commissioned  to  visit  iiim  ;  hcping 
that.  Id  the  fear  of  death,  they  mi^ht  induce  him  to  retnet 
whM  be  hud  written  against  the  Mendicants.  Having  lisienei  i 
to  then  patiently,  he  desired  his  attendaiit  to  raise  luB  ! 
on  his  pillow  i  and  theo,  with  eyes  fixed  on  them,  he  sternly 
replied,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  still  further  iri  declare  the 
eril  deeds  of  the  friars  1 " 

Wyclifle  recovered,  and  couliuued  hia  various  labours  to 
dlffoge  the  pore  doctrines  of  Christ.  But  he  was  summoned 
by  Sudbury,  the  archbialiop  of  Caulerbury,  A.  D.  1382,  lie- 
fore  ft  numerous  asaembly  of  prelates  at  Oxford.  There, 
In  Ihe  prcaenee  of  the  court,  be  baffled  his  opponents  by  bii 
superior  knowledge,  ills  opinions  were  published,  and 
gDined  ground  j  especially  as  many  peraima  obtained  hla  N'eiv 
TMlament,  by  which  they  discovered  the  truth  of  his  cloe- 
trines.  What  measures  to  adopt  with  regard  to  this  bold 
reformer,  lui  judges  were  at  a  loss  to  determine.  "  But  fron 
this  period,  and  by  virtue  of  lettem  obtained  from  the  king, 
his  connection  with  Oxford  was  dissolved  J,"  and  he  with- 
drew to  his  living  at  Lutterwofth.  "  Our  great  refmaer, 
undaunted  in  liis  retirement,  and  faithful  to  the  last,  still 
wielded  the  pen  ;  and  when  Urban  VI  endeavoured  to  iwse 
men  end  money  here,  for  a  crusade  against  the  rival  p<^, 
he  wrote  against  the  ivickedness  of  exciting  war  in  Chiiiten- 
dom,  upon  a  dispute  between  two  false  prieata,  tnsuting  that 
the  pope  was  plainly  antichrist. 

•  Vaugh«D's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol,  i,  p.  377. 
t  Soulhey,  vol.  i,  p.34J,343. 
t  Vaughan,  *ol.  ii,  p.  ISO. 
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"  Urban  nunnoned  kim  lor  thii  to  Roine :  he  replied,  tkaft 
an  sttack  of  ptlay  rendered  him  Incapable  of  performiiiir  i^ 
joonwj.  A  second  attack,  which  seized  him  in  his  church, 
prbfed  fatal,  when  he  was  about  sixty  years  of  age  *."  — 
Wycliffe  terminated  his  mortal  career  on  the  last  day  of  Da- 
camber,  A.  D.  1384. 

WydiffiB  held  for  his  own  salvation,  and  maintained  as  a 
reformer  of  the  Christian  church,  all  those  great  principles, 
whick  were  restored  at  the  Prolestant  Reformation.  His 
lUtk  included  the  doctrine  (tf  the  Holy  Trinity  —  the  divinity 
and  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  —  salvation  only  by  his 
ffjfgkteousness  and  atonement,  through  the  sanctification  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  personal  holiness  —  and,  with  the  r^yec- 
ikm  of  the  popish  traditions^  the  exclusive  authority  and  per- 
fect sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  all  matters  of  Autk 
nnd  practice.  As  a  specimen  of  his  evangelical  sentiments, 
wt  have  already  given  one  passage,  in  sgreement  with  which 
has  writingi  generally  will  be  found.  Various  doctrinal  errors 
kave  been  attributed  to  this  great  man,  by  those  who  have 
been  boC  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  works.  Those, 
kwrever,  who  would  learn  correctly  the  opinions  of  that 
kononred  minister  of  Christ,  and  see  a  worthy  portrait  of 
Ms  extraordinary  character  and  labours,  must  read  the 
masferiy  volames  of  his  ''  Life  and  Opinions,"  by  Robert 
Vangknat. 

We  must,  however,  gire  one  passage,  expressing  Wycliffle's 
Jodgment  concerning  the  "  Orders  "  of  Chriijtian  ministers. 
"By  the  ordinance  of  Christ,  priests  and  bishops  were  all 
one:  but  afterwards,  the  emperor  divided  them,  and  made 
bishops  lecds,  and  priests  their  servants ;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  -envy,  and  quenched  much  charity."  —  ''I  boldly 
aisert  one  thing,  vis.  that  in  the  primitive  church,  or  in  the 
^me  of  Paul,  two  orders  of  the  clergy  were  sufficient;  that  is, 
a  priest  and  a  deacon.    In  like  manner  I  affirm,  tliat,  in  the 

*  Soothey,  vol.  i,  p.  347. 

t  The  life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe,  D.D.,  illnttrated 
principally  from  his  unpublished  Manuscripts;  with  a  Preliminary 
Yiaw  of  ths  Papal  System,  kc,  by  Robert  Vaughan.   %  vols.  8vo. 
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time  of  Paul^  presbyter  and  bisliap  were  names  of  tiie  me 
office.    This  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  Aft  KnI 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Episdtll 
Titus.    And  the  same  is  testified  by  that  profound  theokf^ 
Jerome."  — ''  From  the  faith  of  the  Scriptures,  it  seeni.ll 
me  to  be  sufficient,  that  there  should  be  presbjrters  and  te^ 
cons,  holding  that  state  and  office  which  Christ  has  impsiel 
on  them ;  since  it  appears  certain,  that  these  degrees  9i 
orders  have  their  origin  in  the  pride  of  Csesar.    If,  indes^ 
they  were  necessary  to  the  church,  Christ  and  his  apoito 
would  not  have  been  silent  respecting  them ;  as  those  ia 
pious  pretend,  who  magnify  the  papal  laws  above  dMMS,dE^ 
Christ.    Every  catholic  should  judge  of  the  office  of  fk\ 
clergy,  from  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  especiaUy  h  tkl' 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  V 

The  learning,  patriotism,  and  piety  of  Wycliffb,  equaU 
the  greatness  of  his  intellectual  character,  and  his  apostoK 
courage ;  but,  for  a  review  of  the  whole,  we  must  refer  ts 
Vaughan.    That  learned  biographer  remarks,  "  In  the  s^mI 
of  the  Reformers,  the  precedence  in  honour  has  gebenllf 
been  given  to  Martin  Luther;  and  perhaps  there  is  nit 
another  individual  in  that  distinguished  class  of  men,  iihs< 
may  be  compared  with  him  to  so  little  disadvantage  as  Jdlil 
de  Wycliffe.    Both  were  nursed  in  the  superntitions  wldek  i 
they  were  destined  to  oppose ;  and  both  passed,  by  slow  and 
unanticipated  steps,  to  the  adoption  of  their  final  sentiments.    : 
They  were  also  devout  men  from  their  youth;  and  befsre    : 
meditating  any  hostile  movement  with  respect  to  the  Ide* 
rarchy,  were  in  some  degree  aware  of  its  abuses.    But  the 
claim  to  originality  and  enterprise,  must  certainly  be  awarded 
to  the  Englishman.    There  was  an  advance  in  the  cause  of 
civil  liberty,  and  a  revival  of  learning,  observable  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  which  were  highly  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  character  of  Wycliffe ;  but,  two  centuries  later; 
the  same  causes  did  much  more  towards  inspiring  the  gemns 
of  Luther.    The  court  of  Caesar  had  been  for  ages  the  retreat 

•  Vaughan,  vol.  ii,  p.  275, 276. 
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of  men,  who  had  most  successfally  assailed  tlie  secular  am- 
bition of  the  pontiffii ;  and  while  the  living  admirer:*  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics,  who  had  evcrywhen*  multiplied, 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  impatient  to  effect  a  reformation 
of  the  established  system,  the  councils  of  Hasic,  Constance, 
and  Hsa,  had  exposed  its  depart ini^  strcn/^^tli.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  we  may  perhaps  venture  tu  conclude,  that, 
while  there  certainly  were  some  points  of  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Ent^lish  and  German 
reformations,  the  difference  between  them  is  mon:  apparent 
than  real ;  and  such  as  will  not  be  found  in  the  elements  of 
their  character,  so  much  as  in  the  circumstances  of  their  his- 
tory.  Nor  is  it  altogether  mysterious,  that  a  more  qualified 
estimate  should  have  so  far  prevailed  respecting  the  character 
of  Wycliffe,  than  has  generally  obtained  in  reference  to  that 
of  Luther.  The  bold  antagonist  of  Tetzil  laboured,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  better  auspices,  and  with  more  success  ;  and 
whatever  Protestant  leaniing  or  genius  could  do,  has  been 
generously  done,  towards  vindicating  his  conduct  and  opi- 
nions from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies.  But  in  the  annals 
of  this  country,  there  are  hundreds  of  men,  whose  names 
should  not  be  repeated  with  that  of  Wycliffe,  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  whose  history  a  much  larger  share  of  industry  and 
talent  has  been  applied  *." 

Dr.  Southey  testifies  —  "A  great  and  admirable  man  he 
was :  his  fame,  high  as  it  is,  is  not  above  his  deserts ;  and  it 
suffers  no  abatement,  upon  comparison  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  those  who  have  followed  in  the  path  which  he 
opened.  His  writings  were  carried  into  Bohemia,  by  one  of 
the  natives  of  that  country,  whom  the  marriage  of  their  prin- 
cess with  Richard  II  brought  into  England.  From  the 
perusal  of  them,  John  Huss  imbibed  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  papal  church,  for  which  he  suffered  heroically  at 
the  stake,  to  his  eternal  honour,  and  to  the  perpetual  infamy 
of  the  council  which  condemned  him,  and  of  the  emperor 
who  suffered  the  safe  conduct  which  he  had  given  him  to  be 
broken;  and  Huss  prepared  the  way  for  Luther  t«*'    That 

•  Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  339-347. 

t  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  348. 
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di8ttn^i{<hed  writer  declares  — "  It  is  a  reproach  to  tUi 
country,  that  no  statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honour;  lai 
that  his  translation  of  the  Old  TestanMot  should  never  hue 
been  printed  •." 


CHAPTER  n. 

HfTCLlFFx'i  MSCIFLXS. 

Activity  of  the  Lollarcb— Loodonen  Lollanb  —  Popisb  Oppotition  te  ditla^ 
tnren  —Dr.  Linganl's  Testimony  — Loid  Mayor  — KDigliton>k  TettinMwy — **  Tlv 
PloughmHn's  Tale  "  —  WycIffTe'i  "  Poor  Priests  **  —  Keinher^  TntfaBMy— 
Qaeen  Anne's  Pkty—  Dr.  Cramp— John  de  Trevlsa  —  WBiiam  of  WiektaM* 

Wycliffe  died  in  peace,  leaving  his  yarioos  writings,  nrf 
his  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  rich  inheritaneB 
to  the  church.    His  decease  was  a  joyful  event  to  the  Romiih 
clertry;  but  his  principles  could  not  descend  into  the  gnie 
with  him.    His  doctrines,  being  the  essential  truths  of  Ghrii* 
tianity,  were  imperishable.    With  amazing  success  they  wOU 
propagated  through  the  nation  by  his  numerous  foUoiren^ 
who  were  called  Lollards,  a  name  adopted  from  those  eoft- 
demned  as  heretics  in  Germany.    These  itinerated  throii|h 
the  country  on  foot,  in  a  plain  dress,  vehemently  decUdounf 
against  the  gross  corniptions  of  the  church,  and  the  maiufelt 
vices  of  the  clergy.    Many  of  these  preachers  were  not  only 
indefatigable  in   their  home- missionary  labours ;  but,  as  il 
testified  by  their  enemies,  they  became  exceedingly  eloqaent 
and  powerful  disputants  on  the  subjects   of  religion.    Yet 
their  talents  were  ascribed  to  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  by 
whom  it  was  said  they  were  possessed  as  soon  as  they  became 
Lollards.    They  were  gladly  heard,  however,  not  only  by 
the  common  people,  but  by  many  of  the  great  and  noble,  in 
whom  they  found  powerful  protectors.    Atnong  these  were 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  lords  Clifford,  Hilton,  Lati- 
mer, and  Percy. 

Sharon  Tunier  informs  us,  from  the  contemporary  autho- 
rities, that  "  preachers  imbued  vrith  the  opinions  of  Wye- 
liffe  started  up  in  many  places ;  and  several  knights,  loids, 
and  even  dukes,  espoused  them.    The  citizens  of  London 

*  Ibid.  vol.  i,  p.  347. 
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became,  for  tke  most  pvt,  Lollards,  iis  the  new  reformers 
were  called.  The  seriDons  of  the  mendicant  friurs,  ffirinerly 
to  admired,  were  undervalued ;  and  tlie  prruchinif  from  the 
Nkw  Scripturbs  made  a  universal  impri';)!«iuii."  Three 
years  after  the  death  uf  Wycliffe,  we  find  the:  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester compluninjif,  that  *'  the  eterually-dainned  »ons  of  anti- 
diriity  the  disciples  and  followers)  of  MuliDinet,  conspirinif 
with  a  diabolical  insti((ation,  coufederatini(  together  under 
the  name  of  Lollards,  and  actuated  hy  iusauity,  were  pourinj^ 
oat  their  poison  from  their  honeyed  iiioiithii,  under  the  veil 
of  great  sanctity."  "  From  which,"  says  a  judicious  writer, 
'*  we  may  infer,  that  these  reformcrd  were  men  of  virtuous 
lives  and  mild  manners,  as  well  as  of  iutf!l)i|(ent  minds  *." 

Rombh  writers  contemporary  with  the  Lollards  reproliati* 
the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  j^ricvous 
ctU.  Knighton,  a  canon  of  Leicester,  say»,  "  Christ  com- 
mitted the  Gospel  to  the  clergy  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
that  they  might  minister  it  to  the  laity  and  weaker  persons, 
According  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  persons'  wants ;  but 
this  Master  John  Wycliffe  translated  it  out  of  Latin  into 
Eoglish;  and  by  that  means  laid  it  more  open  to  the  laity 
and  to  women  who  could  read,  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most 
learned  of  the  clergy,  and  those  of  them  who  had  the  best 
understanding.  And  so  the  Gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad  and 
trodden  under  swine;  and  that  which  used  to  be  precious  to 
both  clergy  and  laity  is  made,  as  it  were,  the  common  jests 
of  both ;  aad  the  jewel  of  the  church  is  turned  into  the  sport 
of  the  laity  f.** 

Dr.Lingavd,  a  Roman-catholic  historian  of  our  times,  in 
the  spirit  of  Knighton,  bears  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
efiects  of  our  reformer's  labours.  He  says,  "  Wycliffe  made 
a  new  translation,  multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid  of  tran- 
scribers, and,  by  his  '  poor  priests,'  recommended  it  to  the 
penisal  of  their  hearers.  In  their  hands  it  became  an  engine 
of  wonderful  power.  Men  were  flattered  by  the  apped  to 
dieir  private  judgment ;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired 

*  Fry's  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  250. 
t  Bfilner's  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  163. 
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partizans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes^  who  alone 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
was  generated,  and  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious 
revolution,  which,  in  a  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished 
and  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe." 

Among  the  more  decided  adherents  of  Wycliffe's  doctrineSy 
a  distinguished  place  must  l>c  assigned  to  John  of  North- 
ampton. This  opulent  citizen  was  lord-mayor  of  London 
two  years  before  the  Reformer's  death ;  and  he  is  described, 
by  the  Romish  writers,  as  a  Lollard.  John  provoked  the 
priesthood  grievously,  by  his  activity  in  correcting  the  vices 
of  the  metropolis ;  by  which  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  made 
a  lucrative  profit,  ''  compounding  with  the  most  notorious 
offenders."  Vaughan  remarks,  "  llie  bishop  and  his  de- 
pendants stormed  at  this  intrusion  on  the  sphere  of  their 
acknowledged  jurisdiction :  but  their  wrath  was  fruitless.  In 
the  following  year,  Northampton  was  re-elected;  and, 
through  both  periods  of  office,  failed  not  to  render  himsdf 
the  terror  of  the  licentious,  in  a  licentious  age.  He  was 
aware  of  being  supported  by  the  more  respectable  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  their  joint  conduct  is  described  by  Wal- 
singliam,  as  the  effect  of  that  spirit  of  insolence,  presump- 
tion, and  heresy,  which  had  long  characterized  the  Lon- 
doners, and  scattered  its  infection  over  other  cities  *." 

Undoubted  authorities  testify,  that  the  disciples  of  Wyc- 
liffe  "  multiplied,  and  filled  every  place  within  the  compass 
of  the  land  f."  Knighton  of  Leicester,  as  Vaughan  remarks, 
"  in  attempting  to  account  for  this  fact,  which  he  deplores 
as  the  most  evil  feature  of  the  times,  has  remarked,  that  the 
sectarian  teachers  '  always  pretended  in  their  discourses  to 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  law  of  God,  or,  as  they  expressed 
themselves,  goddis  law,  to  which  they  declared  themselves  to 
be  strictly  conformed  both  in  their  opinions  and  their  con- 
duct.' The  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  as  opposed 
to  that  rival  authority  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  chorcht  ■ 
is  said  to  be,  that  a  great  many  well-meaning  people  were 

♦  Life  of  Wycliffe,  vol.  ii,  p.  162. 

t  Knighton,  in  Vaughan,  vol.  ii,  p.  155. 
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ddaded,  and  were  induced  to  unite  with  tin*  enemies  to  the 
law  of  Ood.  This  writer  has  also  attrmptod  to  dedcrilic  the 
character  of  the  new  sectaries ;  and  his  stateinentH,  though 
but  partially  true,  and  in  some  respects  coiitradiftory,  are 
desenrinK  of  notice.  It  may  be  correct,  that,  '  like  their 
Mastery  they  were  too  eloquent,  and  too  much  for  other 
people,  in  all  contentions  by  word  of  month ;  that,  mighty 
lAwordfy  tliey  exceeded  all  men  in  makiiii(  ftpeechei^,  tiut- 
tnlkinp^  every  one  in  litigious  disputations.'  So  marked  also 
waa  the  contrast  between  the  Christianity  of  the  Scriptures, 
now  lint  disclosed  to  these  persons,  and  that  which  they 
fevnd  sanctioned  by  popes  and  council,  that  we  are  not  in 
any  measure  surprised  to  find,  that  both  men  and  women, 
thongh  never  so  lately  converted  to  this  sect,  were  distin- 
fpiiahed  by  the  same  modes  of  speech,  and  by  a  wonderful 
agreement  in  the  same  opinions.'  Novel  as  the  event  ap- 
peared, the  light  introduced  rendered  the  impurities  which 
llie  darkness  had  concealed  so  far  visible,  a^  to  have  pre- 
ciady  this  effect ;  except,  indeed,  when  the  influence  uf  pre- 
judice, the  power  of  which  is  commonly  derived  from  a  re- 
gard to  some  selfish  interest,  was  such  as  to  produce  its 
wonted  evasion  of  evidence  *." 

Besides  the  direct  testimony  of  their  enemies,  other  sources 
of  information  give  us  a  satisfactory  view  of  WycUfife's  dis- 
ciples. The  poem  called  "  The  Plowman's  Tale,"  is  valuable 
in  this  respect.  It  is  a  production  of  that  age,  "  intended  to 
embody  the  points  of  controversy  between  the  Lollards  and 
the  orthodox,  and  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  advocate  their  respective  tenets.  This 
production  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  griffin  and  a 
pelican ;  the  latter  representing  the  true  church,  who,  like 
her  Lord«  has  been  called  to  nourish  her  offspring  with  her 
blood;  ihe/Mrmer  serving  as  the  emblem  of  the  hierarchy, 
because  strong,  soaring,  and  oppressive.  In  the  conclusion, 
a  struggle  ensues,  during  which  a  phcenix  appears,  in  aid  of 
the  defenceless  pelican,  and  destroys  her  antagonist,  together 
inth  a  host  of  foul  birds  collected  as  allies.    The  Ploughman, 

*  Vaughan,  vol.  ii,  p.  156. 
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hftTinfr  finished  his  narrative,  obaerves,  that  he  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  party  to  the  quarrel  described,  but  simply  ii 
giving  a  faithful  report  of  its  progress  and  result  *" 

Wycliffe's  colleagues  and  home-missionaries,  the  "Pool 
Priests,"  are  often  referred  to  with  high  commendttioMr 
as  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  England.    "  Frtm    | 
the  preamble  to  the  persecuting  law,  so  dishonestly  obtained    I 
by  Courtney  in  1382,  it  appears,  that  these  laborious  teschen    I 
were  accustomed  to  journey  from  town  to  town,  and  from    4 
county  to  county ;  that,  clothed  in  habits  of  peculiar  nm-    i 
plicity,  and  without  any  licence  from  the  local  ordinaries,  it    | 
was  their  manner  to  preach  their  doctrine  opeuly,  not  oily    j 
in  churches  and  churchyards,  but  also  in  the  midst  of  ffltf*     \ 
kets  and  fairs,  and  indeed  in  all  places  where  multitudes  weie    1 
convened.     When  cited  by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to 
answer  before  them,  on  account  of  these  disorders,  they  are 
described  as  treating  the  authority  claimed  by  such  officen 
with  contempt.    The  alternative  that  would  be  submitted  to 
them,  on  appearing  before  such  a  tribunal,  they  well  knew  to 
be  silence  or  imprisonment;  and  as  they  were  not  at  lU 
concerned  about  the  spiritual  censures  which  their  conduct 
might  incur,  it  was  natural  that  a  summons  from  such  quarten 
should  be  rarely  obeyed  f." 

Sancho  Reinher,  a  Romish  writer  of  that  age,  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  holiness  of  life  exhibited  by  those  who  had 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformer,  in  these  remarkable 
words :  —  **  The  disciples  of  Wycliffe  are  men  of  a  serious 
and   modest  deportment;  avoiding  all   ostentation  in  dress, 
mixing  little  with  the  busy  world,  and  complaining  of  the 
debauchery  of  mankind.    They  maintain  themselves  wholly 
by  their  own  labour,  and  utterly  despise  wealth ;  being  fully 
content  with  bare  necessaries.    They  follow  no  traffic,  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  so  much  lying,  swearing,  and  cheat- 
ing.   They  are  chaste  and  temperate;  are   never  seen  in 
taverns,  or  amused  by  the  trifling  gaieties  of  life.    You  find 
them  always  employed,  either  learning  or  teaching.    They 
are  concise  and  devout  in  their  prayers,  blaming  an  animated 

•  Ibid,  vol.ii,  p.  167, 158, 
t  Ibid,  p.  163,  164. 
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prolixity.  They  aever  swear;  speak  little;  and  in  their  pub- 
lic preachinji^  they  lay  the  chiof  stress  on  charity.  They  never 
mind  canonical  hours,  becauMi:  ihcy  .lay  that  a  I'utrriiuster  or 
two,  repeated  with  devotion,  \h  better  than  todinns  hours 
Spent  without  devotion.  They  explain  the  Scriptunr.H  in  a 
Afferent  way  from  the  holy  doctors  ami  rhnrrh  of  Koine. 
They  speak  little  and  humbly,  and  are  well  l)ehav(:d  in  ap- 
pearance." 

Milner  adds,  "lliis  abstract  U  not  produced  as  a  proof  of 
the  candour  of  a  Roman- catholic,  but  of  his  wretched 
standard  of  virtue  and  holiness.  For  these  ext:ellcncics  of 
character  in  the  followers  of  WycliftV  are  not  here  mentioned 
by  the  author  in  terms  of  approbation^  l)ut,  on  the  contrary, 
are  with  ^reat  simplicity  noted  by  him  as  the  distim^ui-ihinff 
marks  of  heretical  people.  So  little,  in  the  times  of  Wye- 
liffe  and  his  followers,  had  the  pntvailin^  religion  to  do  with 
morals  and  the  heart  *," 

Queen  Anne  was  an  admirer  of  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe ; 
and  her  personal  character  was  so  excellent  and  exemplary, 
that,  for  many  years  after  her  decease,  she  was  called  **  the 
Good  Queen  Anne."  Many  have  mentioned  the  piety  of  this 
eminent  Christian  female;  but  we  shall  i;ive  an  account  of  it 
in  the  words  of  Milner.  Archbishop  Courtney  was  a  deter- 
mined persecutor  of  the  Lollards ;  and  King  Richard  II  was 
induced  to  patronize  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates,  though 
it  does  not  appear,  that,  during  his  reign,  any  were  actually 
put  to  death.  "  That  the  blind  fury  of  ambitious  and  un- 
principled  men  was  thus  for  a  time  restrained  from  commit- 
ting the  last  acts  of  injustice  and  barbarity,  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  power  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  may  be 
called  the  political  father  of  the  Lollards,  and  partly  to  the 
influence  of  Anne,  the  consort  of  Richard  II,  and  sister  of 
T^^ceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia.  The  accounts  of  this  princess, 
in  regard  to  religion,  are  brief;  yet  they  merit  our  particular 
attention,  because  they  seem  to  illustrate  the  course  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  paving  the  way  for  that  connection  with 
Bohemia,  by  which  the  labours  of  Wycliffe  became  so  ser- 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  202,  203. 
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viceable  in  propa^ting  the  Gospel  in  the  latter  countrj^  She 
lived  with  King  Richard  about  elevein  yean,  and  died  in  the 
year  1394,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  It  ia  remaihed 
of  her,  that  she  had  in  her  possession  the  (}ofipels  in^ 
English  language,  with  fonr  learned  Gommentariea  ^^ 
them.  At  her  funeral,  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York,  in  Ui 
sermon,  adverted  to  this  circumstance ;  and  expressed  mmfh 
surprise  at  it,  as  she  was  bom  an  alien.  The  prelate  added, 
Aatshehad  sent  to  him,  for  his  inspection  and  judgment, 
her  four  English  translations  oi  the  Ooapel,  and  that  he  hid 
found  them  true  and  faithful.  He  confessed  that  it  appealed 
to  him  a  marvellous  instance  of  godliness,  that  so  great  a 
lady  would  humbly  condescend  to  study  such  exeeUeot 
bo<>ks :  and  he  completed  his  encomium  by  declaring,  that 
he  never  knew  a  woman  of  «uch  extraordinary  piety  *." 

Sufficient  has  already  been  shown,  by  this  brief  notice  of 
the  Lollards,  that  in  general  they  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
God  their  Saviour;  and  that  in  their  age,  in  England,  we 
must  seek  among  the  disciples  of  WycliiTe  for  the  true  church 
of  Christ. 

Henry  Crump,  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  fran  a 
violent  adversary  became  a  convert  to  WycliiTe's  doctriueiy 
and  a  bold  preacher  of  the  faith  of  Christ ;  for  which  he  was 
persecuted  by  the  bishops,  and  obliged  to  flee  into  Ireland. 
There,  however,  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  prelate,  A.  D.  ISSS; 
and,  as  is  believed,  died  in  his  confinement. 

John  de  Trevisa  deserves  a  record  here.  He  was  bora  in 
Cornwall,  and  died  in  peace,  A.  D.  1397,  when  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.  His  patron,  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley,  gave  faiBi 
the  vicarage  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  trans- 
lated several  voluminous  writings ;  and,  by  the  influence  of 
his  noble  patron,  he  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Such  regard  had  this  nobleman  for  the 
Word  of  God,  that  the  book  of  Revelation,  both  in  Latin  and 
French,  was  inscribed  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  his  chapel  at 
Berkeley.  Trevisa  was  an  enemy  to  the  monastic  system; 
declaring,  that  "  Christ  sent  apostles  and  presbyters,  sot 

•  Ibid.  vol.  iv,  p.  164, 165. 
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monks  and  mendicants."  Though  neither  Trevisa  nor  Lord 
Berkeley  are  usually  ranked  among  the  Lollards,  they  partook 
of  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  derived  from  their  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  *. 

William  of  A^ckham  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  being 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor.  He  founded  New 
College  at  Oxford,  A.  D.  1379,  besides  that  at  Winchester. 
He  was  a  decided  enemy  to  the  Romish  locusts,  and  died, 
A.  D.  1404,  professing,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  good  works 
to  bene6t  his  country,  he  trusted  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation 
and  eternal  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 


ENGUSH   MARTYRS. 


AitfabWiop  Coartney— Richard  II  deposed  — Bloody  Statute— William  Sawtre,  tlie 
flnt  trarnt  at  the  itake — Order  of  his  execation  —  John  Badby — Sir  Roger  Acton 
and  oUiernuurtyn  —  Archbishop  Arundel's  murderous  policy — Lord  Cobham — 
His  eondemnation  —  His  martyrdom. 

Courtney  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy,  A.  D.  1396,  by 
Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop  of  York.    But  this  prelate,  who 
had  so  commended  the  scriptural  piety  of  Queen  Anne,  "  is 
branded  in  history  as   a    persecutor    and  a  traitor : "    as 
Dr.  Southey  remarks,   "  becoming  a  traitor,  and  taking  an 
active  part  in  deposing  Richard,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
withheld  from  persecuting  a  sect,  whose  numbers  were  now 
formidable.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy  that  Henry  IV 
lucceeded  in  usurping  the  throne,  this  being  the  only  instance 
in  English  history,  wherein  their  conduct  as  a  body  was  dis- 
loyal.   To  prove  himself  as  sincere  in  their  cause,  as  they 
lud  been  in  his,  and  as  little  restrained  by  humanity  or  justice 
in  supporting  it,  he  passed  a  statute,  whereby  all  persons, 
who  propagated  a  new  doctrine  by  preaching,  writing,  teach- 
ing, or  discourse,  were  required  to  renounce  their  heresies, 
and  deliver  in  all  their  heretical  books,  and  submit  them- 
selves to  the  Church,  on  pain  of  being  delivered  over  to  the 
secular  arm,  and  burnt  alive  f.^' 

•  Fuller,  cent,  xv,  p.  156. 
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Milner  remarks,  "  lUchud  II  beiBfr  deposed,  Heiry  U 
liBiieaster,  the  sod  of  that  same  John  of  Gannt,  who  bid 
patronized  Wycliffe,  usurped  tlie  throne  in  the  year  1399 ;  tad 
shortly  after,  was  crowned  by  Arundel,  then  archbisliop  of 
Canterbury.  Both  the  king  and  the  archbishop  had  denoi- 
strated  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifiee 
every  thing  to  their  ambition.  It  is  not  therefore  mstter  of 
surprise,  either  that  the  murderer  of  King  Richard  ihoild 
proceed  to  persecute,  with  extreme  barbarity,  the  Lelliiiii  ' 
whom  his  fi&ther  had  so  zealously  protected ;  or  thst  Ab  , 
archbishop,  who  had  supported  the  usurper  in  his  iniqmto* 
pretensions  to  the  crown,  should  also  concur  with  lum  in  la 
plan  tu  crush  those  reformers  *." 

Conscience  cannot  be  convinced  by  fines  and  imprisomnea^ 
by  fires  and  faggots :    yet  nothing  would  satisfy  the  u- 
principled  archbishop  and  his  colleagues,  less  than  the  ido^ 
tion  of  the  bloody  decree  of  the  papal  court.    It  had  beci 
decreed  in  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  A.  D.  1215,  "tint 
all  heretics  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  civil  power  to  be  • 
burned."     This  bloody  statute  was  obtained  by  Aronddt    ' 
A.  D.  1400 ;  and  by  this  law  it  was  required,  that  heredtt 
should  be  burnt  "  in  an  high  place  before  the  people,  to  Ae 
end  that  such  punishment  might  strike  fear  to  the  minds  of 
others."    To  give  further  efficiency  to  this  dreadful  statatCi 
Arundel  published  several  provincial  constitutions,  by  which, 
any  person  preaching  doctrines  contrary  to  the  determiur 
tions  of  the  church,  or  calling  them  in  question,  were  for  the  tint 
offence  excommunicated,  and  for  the  second,  declared  here- 
tics.   Whosoever  read  the  books  of  Wycliffe  or  his  disciples, 
without  a  special  license  from  one  of  the  universities,  was 
condemned  as  a  promoter  of  heresy.    Oxford  being  infected 
with  "Lollardy,"  the  heads  of  every  college  were  enjoined, 
on  pain  of  excommunication  and  deprivation  themselves,  to 
inquire  every  month  whether   any  scholar  held  doctrines 
against  the  determination  of  the  church :  in  which  case  tiiey 
were  to  be  expelled  and  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason. 
''Twelve  inquisitors  of  heresy,  for  this  dreadful  name  had 

*  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  107. 
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Imcb  introduced  amonf(  us,  were  appointed  at  Oxford,  to 
Mtch  out  konesy  and  heretical  books  *," 

William  Sawtre,  pariah  prieit  of  St.  Osithes,  London,  was 
iM  first  Yictim  under  the  new  statute,  and  the  first  martvr  for 
he  Reformation  in  England.  While  minister  of  St.  Mar- 
pmet's  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  he  had  been  examined  for  hij 
ifinioBS  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich ;  and,  under  the  fear  of 
kith,  had  formally  abjured  them.  On  his  removal  to  Lon- 
Itn  he  petitioned  parliament  that  he  might  be  heard  before 
hfua  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  induced  less  probably 
ly  the  hope  of  any  public  good,  than  by  the  desire  of  re- 
wrering  his  own  peace  of  mind.  He  was  therefore  brought 
Nfore  archbishop  Arundel  in  convocation,  and  charged  with 
ifirming  that  he  would  not  worship  the  cross  on  which 
Qurist  was  crucified.  Sawtre  was  examined  on  this  single 
fMitioB,  whether  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  pro- 
aiMBcing  of  the  words  of  consecration,  remained  material 
Wcad  or  not.  His  final  answer  was,  that  it  remained  bread 
M  before ;  on  which,  he  was  declared  convicted  of  heresy, 
imI  sentenced  as  an  heretic  to  be  punished,  after  having  been 
degraded  and  deposed  from  the  priesthood. 

Sawtre  being  the  first  that  was  condemned  to  the  stake  in 

bffland,  Arundel  wad  very  particular  in  all  the  forms  of  his 

icgTMlation  and  execution,  that  they  might  serve  as  an  exact 

precedent  for  all  future  occasions.    ''They  were  probably 

^rired,"  says  Southey,  *'  from  the  practice  of  the  accursed 

Ii^aisition  in  Languedoc;  and  they  were  well  deviled  for 

^longing  the  impression  of  horror  upon  the  expectant  and 

Mred  spectators.     Sawtre  was  brought  before  the  primate 

lad  six  other  bishops  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;   they 

were  in  their  pontifical  attire,  and  he  appeared  in  priestly 

vestments,  with  the  paten  and  chalice  in  his  hands.    Arundel 

stood  up,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 

of  the  Holy  Spirit  (thus  profaned  in  this  inhuman  process), 

graded  him,  first  from  his  priestly  order,  and  in  sign  of  that 

legradation    took    from    him   the  paten  and  chalice,    and 

•  Southey. 
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plucked  the  priestly  casule  from  his  back.  The  New  Tata* 
ment  was  then  put  into  his  hands,  and  taken  from  lum;  die 
stole  being  at  the  same  time  pQlled  off,  to  degrade  him  from 
the  office  of  deacon.  By  depriving  him  of  the  alb  and 
maniple^  his  deprivation  from  the  order  of  sub-deaconim 
effected ;  the  candlestick  taper,  and  urceole  were  taken  fron 
him  as  an  acolyte;  the  book  of  exorcisms  as  an  exorditi 
the  lectionary  as  a  reader :  he  then  remained  in  a  surpUeeai 
a  sexton,  and  with  the  key  of  the  church  door ;  these  alio 
were  taken  from  him ;  the  priest's  cap  was  then  to  be  Ud  , 
aside;  the  tonsure  to  be  rased  away,  so  that  no  ontwird 
mark  whatever  of  his  orders  might  remain ;  the  cap  of  > 
layman  was  placed  upon  his  head,  and  Arundel  then  deliveicd 
him,  as  a  secular  person,  to  the  secular  court  of  the  lafj^ 
constable  and  marshal  of  England  there  present ;  beseechiBg 
the  court  to  receive  favourably  the  said  William  Sawtre,  unto 
them  thus  recommitted !  For  with  this  hypocritical  reeoiH 
mendation  to  mercy  the  Romish  church  always  delivered  Offf 
its  victims  to  be  burnt  alive!  Sawtre  accordingly  saffiemi 
martyrdom  at  the  stake,  in  Smithfield;  leaving  a  Mine 
slandered  by  the  Romauists,  but  held  in  deserved  respect  fsx 
the  sake  of  the  gospel  by  British  Christians  •. 

How  far  the  simple  purity  of  evangelical  order  in  the  ! 
ministry  had  been  corrupted,  may  be  imagined  by  the  procesi 
of  degrading  Sawtre.  **  How  many  steps,"  Fuller  remarki* 
in  relating  this  farce,  "are  required  to  climb  up  to  the  top<yf 
popish  priesthood !  It  is  almost  incredible,  how  many 
trinkets  must  be  had  to  complete  a  priest ! " 

Sawtre  having  died  at  the  stake,  the  Lollards  were  admo* 
nished,  and  observed  greater  privacy  in  their  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  But  several  suffered  grievous  troubles  for  the  sake 
of  Christ.  Among  these  was  William  Thorpe,  a  priest  of 
great  firmness  and  ability.  After  a  series  of  bitter  persecu- 
tions from  archbishop  Arundel,  he  was  imprisoned,  where  it 
is  believed  he  died  through  ill  usage,  about  A.  D.  1407.    His 

•  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  354;  Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  671-^675; 
Fuller,  cent,  zv,  p.  156— 158. 
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''ExammatioDs/'  written  by  hiiniicif,  exhihit  )iim,  as  Fox 
saySy  "a  valiant  warrior  under  the  tritimphaiit  huniicr  of 
Christ  •." 

John  Badb]r»  a  tailor,  of  the  diocese  of  (il(mcr<ter,  \va*<  the 
second  victim.  He  was  convicted  of  heresy  hy  the  lii^liop  of 
Worcester,  as  he  declared  that  it  was  '*i^lIMls^il)le  that  any 
priest  could  make  the  body  of  ('hrist  sacruinentally."  "I 
believe,"  said  he,  ''the  omnipotent  (iod  in  Trinity;  hut  if 
every  consecrated  host  at  the  altar  be  ('hrist's  Ixidy,  there 
must  be  in  England  no  less  than  twenty  thou«an(l  irods.** 
He  was  brought  to  London  and  examined  Ijefore  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  St.  Paurn,  in  the  presence  of  many 
prelates,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  nuliility  ;  but,  decluring 
that  no  power  should  make  him  deny  his  opinio iw,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  Prince  Henry,  afterwards  king 
Henry  V,  was  present  at  hid  execution,  and  urged  him  to 
save  his  life  by  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
The  box  of  the  sacrament  was  then  brought  fortli  liy  the 
prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  twelve  torches  licing  carried  be- 
fore it:  but  when  it  was  presented  to  Badhy  as  he  titood  in 
an  empty  cask,  chained  to  the  stake,  with  faggots  piled 
around  him,  he  still  called  it  "hallowed  bread,  and  not  (iod's 
body,"  and  the  fatal  fire  was  kindled.  His  cry  for  mercy 
tonched  the  heart  of  the  prince,  who  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
quenched,  hoping  to  prevail  on  the  sufferer  to  recant,  offering 
him  at  the  same  time  a  pension  for  life :  but  he  continued 
firm  in  the  rejection  of  the  popish  dogma ;  when  being  rc- 
replaced  in  the  cask,  and,  calling  upon  Christ  to  receive  his 
spirit,  he  expired  a  martyr  for  the  Saviour's  truth,  A.  D.  1409. 

Milner  remarks,  ''It  was  a  marvellous  instance  of  the 
itrength  of  Christ  made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  a  striking 
proof  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  wise,  that  a  single  artificer  should  sustain  the 
most  cruel  torments  with  patience  and  serenity,  not  only  in 
defence  of  divine  truth,  but  also  of  common  sense ;  while  the 
most  dignified  characters  In  the  kingdom,  and  among  these 
the  prince  of  Wales,    afterwards  the  renowned  Henry  V, 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  689— 708 ;  Wickliff  to  Bilney, 
by  the  Tract  Society. 
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f(loried  in  dcfendinf(  one  of  the  most  egpnegious  absurditici 
that  ever  disgraced  the  human  understanding.  What  are  ill 
HIS  victories  and  triumphs^  of  wluch  English  history  ii  lo 
proud,  compared  with  the  good  sense  and  g^cioua  spirit  of 
John  Badby  •  I " 

Intolerant  bigotry  was  not  satisfied  with  these  sacrifico. 
Archbishop  Arundel  and  his  coUeages  were  determined  oa 
making  vigorous  effort  to  exterminate  the  Lollards.  Tbef 
carried  forward  their  murderous  work,  acting  upon  a  ststnts 
which  they  procured,  A. D.  1410,  "to  be  a  law  for  ercr: 
That  whatsoever  they  were,  that  should  read  the  Scriptoni 
in  the  mother  tongue,  which  was  then  called  Wycliffe's  km- 
iug,  they  should  forfeit  lands,  cattle,  body,  life,  and  goodii 
from  their  heirs  for  ever,  and  so  be  condemned  for  hente 
to  God,  enemies  to  the  crown,  and  most  arrant  traitors  to  tiic 

landt." 

Bale  says,  ''Anon  after,  that  act  was  proclaimed  throngb^ 
out  the  realm,  and  then  the  bishops,  the  priests,  the  monbi 
and  the  friars  a  world  some  what  to  their  minds.  For  tkn 
were  many  taken  in  divers  quarters,  and  suffered  most  cmd 
death.  And  many  fled  out  of  the  land  into  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  into  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  working  there  many  marvels  against  the  false 
kingdom,  too  long  to  write.  In  the  Christmas  following  was 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  knight,  master  John  Browne,  Sir  John 
Beverly,  a  learned  preacher,  and  divers  others,  imprisoned 
for  quarrelling  with  certain  priests.  For  all  men  at  that  time 
could  not  patiently  suffer  their  blasphemous  brags. 

''In  January  following  (A.D.  1413),  was  the  before-named 
Sir  Roger  Acton,  master  John  Brown,  Sir  John  Beverly,  and 
thirty-six  more,  of  whom  the  more  part  were  gentlemen  of 
birth,  convicted  of  heresy  by  the  bishops,  and  condemned  of 
treason  by  the  temporality,  and  according  to  the  Act,  were 
first  hanged,  and  then  burned  in  the  said  Giles-field.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  one  John  Claydon,  a  skinner,  and  one 
Richard  Turmiug,  a  baker,  were  both  hanged  and  burned  in 

•  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  168,  169. 
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Smithfield  by  that  Act,  besides  what  was  done  in  all  other 
quarters  of  £ni(]and ;  which  was  uo  small  number  if  it  were 
thoroughly  known*."  Fox  calls  Sir  Roi^er  Acton,  "This 
worthy,  noble,  virtuous  knight,"  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
dreadful  persecutions  of  these  faithful  martyrs  of  Christ  t. 

''In  the  year  1413,  died  Henry  IV.  His  successor, 
Henry  V,  trade  in  his  steps,  and  countenanced  Arundel,  in 
his  plans  of  extirpating  the  Lollards,  and  of  supporting  the 
existing  hierarchy  by  penal  coercions.  In  the  first  year  of 
Che  new  king's  reign,  this  archbishop  collected  in  8t.  PaulS 
church*  at  London,  a  universal  synod  of  all  the  bishops  of 
England.  The  principal  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  re- 
prasf  the  growing  sect;  and  as  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Gobham,  had  on  all  occasions  discovered  a  partiality  for 
these  reformers,  the  resentment  of  the  archbishop  and  of  tlie 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  was  particularly  levelled  at  this 
nobleman.  Certainly,  at  that  time,  no  man  in  England  was 
more  obnoxious  to  the  ecclesiastics .  For  he  made  no  t^ecret 
of  lu8  opinions.  He  had  very  much  distinguished  himself  in 
opposing  the  abuses  of  popery.  At  a  great  expense,  be  had 
collected,  transcribed,  and  dispersed,  the  works  of  Wycliffe 
among  the  common  people  without  reserve ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  maintained  a  great  number  of  itinerant 
preachers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
dioceses    of    Canterbury,    Rochester,    London,    and  Here- 

fordt." 

Arundel  procured  a  royal  mandate  for  sending  to  Oxford 
**  twelve  inquisitors  of  heresies,'*  as  they  are  called  by  Fox. 
Milner  says,  "The  issue  of  their  inquiries  proved  highly  un- 
grateful to  the  hierarchy.  They  found  Oxford  overrun  with 
heretics :  they  were,  indeed,  respectfully  received  by  the 
rulers  of  the  university,  but  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe  had 
made  their  way  among  the  junior  students ;  and  the  talents 
and  integrity  of  their  master  were  held  in  high  esteem  and 
admiration  by  lus  disciples."  This  growth  of  heresy  was 
attributed  to  Cobham,  and  they  were  resolved  on  effecting  his 

*  British  Reformers,  p.  134,  135. 
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destruction.  *'  Arundel  instantly  saw  the  wisdom  ai  Ail 
policy,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it,''  says  Milner.  *'fm 
the  purpose  of  f^ving  weight  to  his  proceedings,  this  artM 
prelate,  at  the  head  of  a  great  number  of  dignified  ecdeiiM* 
tics,  complained  most  grievously  to  Henry,  of  the  hereticil. 
practices  of  his  favourite  servant.  Lord  Gobham,  and  inttcitei; 
his  majesty  to  consent  to  the  prosecution  of  so  incorrigibk  tf 
offender.  The  affections  of  the  king  appear  to  have  bee^ 
in  some  measure,  already  alienated  from  the  nnfbrtmHll 
nobleman :  Mr.  Fox  observes,  that  he  gently  listened  to  Am 
'  blood-thirsty '  prelates,  and  far  otherwise  than  becvoe  Ml! 
princely  dignity  *.** 

Henry  requested  the  prelates  to  spare  that  nobleman  JoA 
he  should  have  conversed  with  him.  The  king  admoniilMl 
him,  that  as  an  obedient  son  he  would  acknovdedge  luimeK 
culpable,  and  submit  to  the  decision  of  his  mother,  the  hdlf 
church :  but  that  magnaninious  Christian  knight  made  lb 
isovereign  this  answer :  "  You,  most  worthy  prince,  I  M 
always  prompt  and  willing  to  obey ;  unto  yon,  neit  Of 
eternal  God,  owe  I  my  whole  obedience ;  and  submit  ihett^' 
unto  as  I  have  ever  done,  all  that  I  have  either  of  fortanetf- 
nature,  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfil  whatsoever  you  shall  in  Al 
Lord  command  me.  But  as  touching  the  pope  and  lui 
spirituality,  I  owe  them  neither  suit  nor  service ;  for  so  mvA 
as  I  know  him  by  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  great  antichrist, 
the  son  of  perdition,  the  open  adversary  of  God,  and  the 
abomiuation  standing  in  the  holy  place.'' 

Henry's  weak  mind  revolted  at  such  boldness  in  the  Chris- 
tian, and  turned  angrily  away.  Influenced  by  his  supersd- 
tion,  he  authorized  Arundel  to  proceed  against  his  vicdm. 
Cobham  retired  to  his  castle  at  Cowling  near  Rochester ;  but 
Arundel  sent  his  summoner  to  require  his  appearance,  to 
which  the  baron  paid  no  regard,  and  letters  of  citation  were 
affixed  to  Rochester  cathedral.  Having  written  a  paper 
which  he  styled  "The  Christian  Belief  of  Lord  Cobham," 
this  nobleman  went  with  it  himself  to  the  king,  but  Henry 
refused  to  receive  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  the 

♦  Milner,  vol.  iv,  p.  171. 
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prelates,  allowtofif  them  to  cite  him  personally  in  his 
preaence.  Gobham  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  in  vain ;  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  his  conftucmcMit  he  pre- 
pared a  new  coDfession  of  hia  faith,  to  lay  before  the  con- 
•utory,  in  St.  Pbul's.  Arundel  dciiired  him  meekly  to  seek 
absoltttionf  which  he  mif(ht  obtain  on  hi.i  recantation ;  when 
Lord  Cobham  presented  his  written  belief. 

Much  clamour  was  made  against  this  resolved  ctmfcssor  of 
Christ,  when  he  was  remanded  for  a  while ;  and  beini^  ai^ain 
brought  before  this  ecclesiastical  aj^sembly,  they  required  him 
to  acknowledge  the  transubstantiation  of  the  Loni's  supper, 
which  he  firmly  denied.  Arundel  aj^ain  required  him  to  con- 
fess and  ask  absolution,  which  Cobham  refused,  declarini^  he 
never  had  trespassed  against  him ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  ^ 
assembly,  he  made  a  solemn  confeMsion  and  appeal  to  God, 
asking  his  forgiveness.  Then  admonishing  the  people  to  be- 
ware of  the  aotiscriptural  doctrines  of  the  biiihops,  who  con- 
demned  him,  not  for  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  but  their 
unrighteous  traditions,  he  declared,  "  I  believe  fully  and 
faithfully  in  the  universal  laws  of  God.  I  believe  that  all  is 
Ime  which  is  contained  in  the  holy,  sacred  scriptures  of  the 
Bible.  Finally,  1  believe  all  that  my  Lord  God  would  I 
should  believe."  After  much  insult  from  the  bishops,  Cob- 
ham was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  Sept.  5,  1413,  and  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  from  wluch,  however,  he  escaped,  early  in 
October. 

Arundel  is  said  to  have  been  mortally  seized,  while  pro- 
nouncing sentence  on  Lord  Cobham ;  and  he  dying  A.  D.  1414, 
was  succeeded  in  his  arcbiepiscopal  dignity  by  Henry 
Ghicheley.  "This  man,"  says  Milner,  "deserves  to  be 
called  the  firebrand  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; "  and  after 
charging  upon  him  the  guilt  of  involving  Henry  in  a  desolat- 
ing war  with  France,  remarks,  *'The  archbishop  at  home, 
putly  by  forced  abjurations,  and  partly  by  the  flames, 
domineered  over  the  Lollards ;  and  almost  effaced  the 
vestiges  of  godliness  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  gloomy  seasons,  which  the  church  ever  experienced. 
No  quarter  was  given  to  any  professors  of  tlie  pure  religion 
of  Christ.    Even  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  brother  of  the 
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kinif,  one  of  the  wi^eit  men  of  Ids  ngt,  thoaght  it  no 
honour  to  be  the  minister  of  Clucheley'a  cruelties.  The  di»> 
cese  of  Kent  was  particularly  exposed  to  the  bloody  actinty 
of  Chifheley.  Whole  families  were  obliged  to  relinqniih  Mr 
places  of  abode  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  *.'* 

Reports  were  frequently  carried  to  the  king,  that  iSbt  Lol' 
lards,  i^-ith  Cobham  at  their  head,  were  conspiring  to  mnrdff 
Henry  and  his  brother  in  the  palace  at  Eltham ;  and  to  Indi 
Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Alban's,  and  aU  the  ]tti- 
ories  in  Liondon.  Rapin  argues  their  falsehood,  remaridag^ 
*'  It  it!  more  than  probable  that  the  accusation  was  for|fed,tB 
render  the  Lollards  odious  to  the  king,  with  a  view  to  fffk 
his  licence  fur  their  persecution  f ." 

Milner  also  testifies,  that  *'  the  conduct  of  those  in  pom 
in  the  church,  at  that  time,  was  so  completely  flagitioitt  aal 
unprincipled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  review  their  usual  mok  J 
of  proceeding  against  those  whom  they  termed  herefe  I 
mthout  entertaining  suspicions  similar  to  those  which  haie . 
occurred  to  Rapin.  Henry  appears,  however,  to  have  gifci 
sufficient  credit  to  the  calumny  to  answee  all  the  desigoa  rf 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  He  became  thoroughly  incenaei 
against  the  Lollards,  and  particularly  against  Lord  Cobham* 
A  bill  of  attainder  against  that  unfortunate  nobleman  pasted 
the  Commons,  through  the  royal  influence.  The  king  set  ft 
price  of  a  thousand  marks  upon  his  head,  and  promised  ft 
perpetual  exemption  from  taxes  to  any  town  that  should  at" 
cure  him  J." 

Tlirough  the  diligence  of  the  dependents  of  Lord  PovdSj 
Cobham  was  discovered  and  taken  in  Wales,  and  brought  tc 
London,  while  the  king  was  employed  in  France.  ''  His  fatt 
was  soon  determined.  He  was  dragged  into  St.  Giles's  FSeldSj 
with  all  the  insult  and  barbarity  of  enraged  superstition;  and 
there,  both  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic,  he  ^vas  suspended  alive 
in  chains,  upon  a  gallows,  and  burnt  to  death  §  ",  A.D.  1417 
*'  At  the  time  of  his  execution,  many  persons  of  rank  an( 

*  Milaer's  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  195,  196. 
t  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  507,  folio  edition. 
t  Milner's  Church  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  190,  191. 
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diatinction  were  present;  and  the  ecclesiastics  arc  said  to 
have  laboured  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  people  from  pray- 
ing for  him.  Lord  Cobham,  however,  resigned  himself  to 
a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  with  the  utmost  bravery  and 
most  triumphant  joy,  exhortinfr  the  people  to  follow  the  in- 
Btmctions  which  God  had  given  them  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
to  disclfum  those  false  teachers,  whose  lives  and  convcrsHtioii 
were  so  contrary  to  Christ  and  his  religion  *." 


CIIAITEll  IV. 

FBOM     TUB     XARTYRUOM     OF     rdlUIAM,  A.  I>.  1417,     TO     THE    DLAlll    Ul 

HENRY  VII,    A.  I).  15'''9. 

Popbh  Oppmsiont — Norfolk  an>l  SutTtilk — \Viili;iin  Whitv  —  Wyclilfo'H  Huit» 
barnt — Hamphrey  Duke  of  (jluiii.-csti-r  —  Klfuiiur,  Ii'm  IiiiclirAt,  iinprlMiiii'iJ — 
Himself  innnlered  — His  Cliapluin  IVrookN  SiifTfrinCT  —  Dr.  Suutlii'y**  Unnarks 
— Serenl  Kings  —  Joim  Goow  —  I'riiitliii,'  iinviitcd — Henry  V 11 — Joan 
Brrughton  —  WilliHin  Tylswortb  —  HUliop  Nix  —  lloy.-il  Supi'nttltlun. 

Ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  oppression  continued  through 
the  fifteenth  century ;  sacrificing,  by  the  prison  and  the  stake, 
the  most  pious  and  virtuous  of  the  community.  **  Wyciiffc's 
learning,"  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  called,  was 
still  cherished  by  multitudes ;  but  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  cut  off  those  who  dared  to  obey  tlie  Gospel  of 
Christy  and  thus  transgress  the  impositions  of  the  bishops. 

Fox  records  the  sufferings  of  many ;  among  whom,  William 
Taylor,  after  a  grievous  iinprisoiimcnt,  by  order  of  the  bishop 
of  Worcester  and  archbishop  Chichelcy,  was  martyred  at  the 
stake^  at  Smithfield,  March  1,  1422  f. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  regarded  as  overspread  with  the 
heresy  of  Wycliffe,  especially  by  the  ministry  of  William 
Wlute.  Fox  calls  him.  "The  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud ;"  and  says,  "  He  gave  over  his  priesthood  and  bene- 
fice, and  took  unto  him  a  godly  young  woman  to  his  wife, 
named  Joan:  notwithstanding,  he  did  not  therefore  leave 
from  his  former  office  and  duly,  but  continued  to  labour  to 
the  glory  and  praise  of  the  spouse  of  Christ,  by  reading, 

•  Ibid.  vol.  iv,  p.  191, 195. 
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writiiig,  BndpreachiDg*."  He  wbs  preniled  on  to  reeut 
before  archbishop  Ghicbeley,  at  Canterbury :  bat,  rependng 
of  his  cowardice,  he  went  into  Norfolk ;  and  there,  occnp^iy 
himself  teaclung  and  conyertuig  the  people  nnto  the  tru 
doctrine  of  Christ,  at  the  last,  by  means  of  the  king's  letten^ 
he  was  apprehended  and  condemned  by  the  bishop  of  No^ 
wich,  and  there  burned,  in  September  1424. 

White  was  revered  and  beloved  by  those  who  had  beei 
benefited  by  his  ministry ;  and  a  lady  of  some  note  declare^ 
that,  if  any  sunts  were  to  be  prayed  to,  she  would  rathff 
pray  to  him  on  account  of  his  holy  life.  "  His  wife,  Jon, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  bbhop;  and  about  one  hundred  ni 
twenty  of  his  followers  were  vexed  and  cast  into  prison,  and, 
after  their  abjuration,  brought  to  open  shame  in  churcha 
and  markets." 

Wycliffe's  ashes  were  not  allowed  to  rest  in  quiet;  for,  ii ' 
1415,  by  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  whose  atrocious  sen- 
tence Huss  and  Jerome  were  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  forty-  | 
four  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  writings  of  Wyclifie,  were  « 
declared  to  be  heretical,  and  their  author  condemned  as  n  ^ 
obstinate  heretic.    His  bones  were  ordered  to  be  dug  up  md 
cast  upon  a  dunghill ;  but  the  sentence  was  not  executed  till 
1428,  when  Pope  Martin  V  sent  orders  to  Fleming,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  once  a  professed  favourer  of  the  reformed  doctrine. 
The  bishop's  officers  obeyed  the  order ;  the  bones  were  bomti 
and  the  ashes  were  cast  into  the  adjoining  rivulet,  Smft 
From   Lutterworth,    as   Fuller   beautifully   remarks,  "tlus 
brook  conveyed  his  ashes  into  the  Avon;  Avon  into  Severn ; 
Severn  into  the  narrow  seas  ;  they  into  the  ocean.    And  thus 
the  ashes  of  Wycliffe  are  the  emblem  of  his  doctrine,  winch 
now  is  dispersed  all  the  world  overt." 

Henry  VI,  only  ten  months'  old,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  A.  D.  1422,  when  Humphrey,  called  "  the  Good  Duke 
of  Gloucester,"  was  Protector,  during  the  king's  minority. 
The  duke  was  son  of  Henry  IV,  brother  of  Henry  V,  and 
uncle  of  the  young  king :  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
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gentle  disposition,  a  friend  to  virtue,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country)  wise,  discreet,  btudious,  and  niucerely  pious;  but 
an  enemy  to  pride,  especially  in  the  clergy ;  on  which  ac« 
count  they  cordially  hated  him,  and  ultimately  brought  him 
to  a  most  cruel  death.  Beaufort,  the  **  rich  bishop  of  Win- 
chester/' afterwards  cardinal,  mortally  hated  the  duke;  and 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  him,  by  a  conspiracy  between  himself 
and  several  nobles,  A.  D.  1441,  when  Eleanor  Cobhani,  his 
ducheas,  was  accused,  before  the  archbLshop  of  Canterbury, 
of  " necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  treason." — "Lady  Cobham 
WM  convicted ;  but  the  king  refused  to  take  the  forfeit  of  her 
life,  and  only  committed  her  to  the  custody  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  who  kept  her  prisoner  in  (Chester  Cabtle  *.'' 

Archbishop  Chicheley,  "the  firebruiid  of  his  age,"  as  Mil- 
ner  calls  him,  died  A.  D.  1445,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Sta£ford :  but  he  partook  of  tlie  spirit  of  Iiis  predccertsor,  and 
Duke  Humphrey  fell  before  his  enemies.  They  had  con- 
trived to  have  a  parliament  called  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  him  fur  from  his  devoted  friends,  the 
otizens  of  London ;  and,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  murdered  in  his  bed  the  second 
night.  The  murder  was  attributed  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  queen  and  Cardinal  Beaufort  t- 

Reynold,  or  Reginald,  Pecock  had  been  chaplain  to  Duke 
Humphrey,  by  whose  interest  he  was  made  bishop  of  Asaph, 
and  i^terwards  of  Chichester.  He  held  many  of  the  opinions 
of  Wyclifie,  and  was  tender  towards  the  Lollards,  instead  of 
pereecuting,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them  to  tlie  church ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  and  for  his  scriptural  sermons  at  Paul's 
Gross,  he  fell  under  its  censures  himself,  "  for  declaring  that 
the  pretensions  of  infallibility  could  not  be  maintained,  and 
that  Holy  Writ  was  the  only  standard  of  revealed  truth.  The 
implicit  faith  which  the  church,  upon  this  ground,  required 
in  all  its  institutions,  as  he  saw  that  it  shocked  the  under- 
derstandings  of  reasonable  men,  so  he  perceived  that  it  was 
deeply  prejudicial  to  religion ;  and  expressed  his  strong  feel- 
ing concerning  it  in  this  prayer —  "O  thou  Lord  Jesus,  God 

•  Collier,  vol.  i,  p.  667.  t  Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  9122-924. 
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and  Man,  head  of  the  Christiau  churchy  and  teacher  of  Cluii- 
tian  belief,  I  beseech  thy  mercy,  thy  pity,  and  thy  charitf  j 
far  be  this  said  peril  from  the  Christiau  church,  and  frai 
each  person  therein  contained;  and  shield  thou  that  Ah 
venom  be  never  brought  in.  I  beseech  thee,  ordain,  and  dd^ 
that  the  law  and  the  faith  which  thy  church  at  any 
keepeth,  be  received,  and  admitted  to  fall  under  tins 
nation,  whether  it  be  the  same  very  faith  which  those  ttd 
thine  apostles  taught  or  no,  and  whether  it  hath  sfoAdai 
evidence  for  it  to  be  very  faith  or  no  ♦." 

A  charge  of  heresy  was  therefore  brought  against  him,  fir 
teaching  that  the  church  was  fallible.  Other  accusations  wen 
added,  one  of  which  was,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  sihi- 
tion  to  believe  that  our  Saviour  descended  into  hell.    He  wv 
condemned  upon  all,  and  had  to  choose  between  abjontioi 
and  martyrdom.    Martyrdom  was  not  his  choice.    JkaA, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  preferable :  for  "  he  was  broii|ll 
in  his  episcopal  habit  to  St.  Paul's  Gross,  in  the  presence  of  ! 
twenty  thousand  people,  and  placed  at  the  archbishop's  feeti 
while  fourteen  of  his  books  were  presented  to  the  bishops  of 
London,  Rochester,  and  Dunholm,  as  judges.    These  boob 
he  was  ordered  to  deliver,  with  his  own  hands,  to  the  perwa 
by  whom  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  there  ready 
for  that  purpose.    Then  standing  up  at  the  Cross,  he  read  hii 
abjuration  in  English ;  confessing  that,  presuming  upon  Hi 
own  natural  wit,  and  preferring  the  natural  judgment  of 
reason  before  the  Scriptures  and  the  determination  of  the 
church,  he  had  published  many  perilous  and  pernicious  books, 
containing  heresies  and  errors." 

Dr.  Southey  adds,  "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  Romish 
church  to  this  eminent  man  (the  most  learned  man  of  Ids 
age  and  country),  who  had  thus  humbly  and  thoroughly  sub- 
mitted to  its  authority.  His  enemies  insulted  him  with  a 
malice  at  once  venomous  and  grovelling.  He  was  sent  to 
Thorney  Abbey,  there  to  be  confined  in  a  secret  closed  cham- 
ber, out  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  The  person  who 
made  his  bed  and  fire  was  the  only  one  who  might  enter  and 

*  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  388. 
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flpeak  to  him,  without  the  abbot's  leave,  and  in  his  presence. 
He  was  to  hate  neither  pen,  ink,  nur  puper ;  and  lu  be  al- 
lowed no  books,  except  a  mass-book,  a  paulter,  a  le|;cndary, 
and  a  Bible.  In  this  dismal  imprisonment  Pecock  died  */*  vm 
is  believed  by  violent  hands. 

Grief  and  indij|rnation  must  fill  the  mind,  on  contemplating 
the  scenes  of  treachery  and  murder  ariaiuj;  from  the  unprin- 
cipled ambition  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  duriuj^  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  Edward  V,  and  Uichunl  111,  from 
A.D.  1422  to  A.D.  1485.  "The  civil  war^."  as  Fuller  re- 
marks, "diverted  the  prelates  from  troubling  the  Lollards; 
so  that  this  very  storm  was  a  shelter  to  thoae  poor  souls  f-*' 
Still,  as  Fox  states,  "  there  was  no  reign  in  which  some  good 
man  or  other  did  not  suffer  the  pains  of  fire  for  the  religion 
and  true  testimony  of  Christ  Jesus  l.'* 

John  Goose,  "a  godly  constant  servant  of  Christ,'*  was 
condemned  and  burnt  on  Tower  Hill,  in  August  1473.  Ro- 
bert Belisdon,  the  humane  sheriff,  exhorted  him  to  renounce 
his  errors :  but  Goose  was  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and, 
taking  refreshment  at  the  sheriff's  house,  he  said,  "  1  eat  now 
a  good  and  competent  dinner,  for  1  shall  pass  a  sharp  shower 
before  1  go  to  supper  §." 

About  this  melancholy  period  the  wonderful  art  of  printing 
was  brought  into  England,  by  William  Cuxton.  It  had  been 
invented  by  Laurentius  of  Hacrlem,  about  A.  D.  1450,  and 
improved  by  Faustus  of  Mentz ;  ao  that  tlic  Latin  Bible  was 
printed  first,  A.  D.  1450.  Caxton  printed  his  first  work,  the 
"Game  of  Chess,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  A.D.  1474:  but 
the  art  was  encouraged,  and  books  on  religious  subjects  were 
soon  set  forth  by  this  means.  Divine  Providence  directed  to 
this  most  beneficial  art :  yet  its  operation  confounded  the 
clergy,  as  it  laid  open  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  conscious  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  their  usurpa- 
tions over  the  consciences  of  mankind.  They  laid  their 
grievances  befpre  the  pope,  "  that  his  Holiness  could  not  be 

*  BoA  of  the  Church,  vol.  i,  p.  390—392.    Fox,  vol.  i,  p.  929,930. 
t  Church  History,  cent,  xv,  p.  190. 
X  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  939. 
i  Ibid. 
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ignorant  what  effects  the  invention  of  printing  had  produced ; 
for  men  now  began  to  call  in  question  the  present  faith  and 
tenets  of  the  church,  and  to  examine  how  far  religion  had 
departed  from  its  primitive  institution.  What  was  particularly 
to  be  lamented,  they  had  exhorted  the  laity  even  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  pray  in  their  vulgar  tongue.  That  if  these 
things  were  suffered,  the  common  people  might  at  last  be- 
lieve that  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  the  clergy ;  for^  if 
men  were  once  persuaded,  they  could  make  their  oum  way  to 
God;  and  that  prayers,  in  their  ordinary  language,  might 
pierce  heaven  as  well  as  those  in  Latin ;  how  much  would  the 
aathority  of  the  mass  fall  ?  And  how  prejudicial  might  this 
prove  to  all  ecclesiastical  orders  *." 

Fox  had  seen  some  of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this  art,  in  the 
subversion  of  the  papal  domination  in  England ;  and  he  re- 
marks, "  Hereby  tongues  are  known,  knowledge  groweth, 
judgment  increaseth,  books  are  dispersed,  the  Scripture  is 
seen,  the  doctors  are  read,  stories  are  opened,  times  com- 
pared, truth  discovered,  falsehood  detected  and  with  finger 
pointed,  and  all  through  the  benefit  of  printing.  Wherefore 
I  suppose,  that  either  the  pope  must  abolish  printing,  or  he 
must  seek  a  new  world  to  reign  over ;  for  else,  as  this  world 
standcth,  printing  will  doubtless  abolish  him.  But  the  pope^ 
and  all  his  college  of  cardinals,  must  this  understand^  that, 
through  the  light  of  printing,  the  world  beginneth  now  to 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  heads  to  judge.  He  cannot  walk  so 
invisible  in  a  net,  but  he  will  be  spied.  And  although, 
through  might,  he  stopped  the  mouth  of  John  Hubs  befoFRj 
and  of  Jerome,  that  they  might  not  preach,  thinking  to  make 
his  kingdom  sure ,-  yet,  instead  of  John  Huss  and  others,  God 
hath  opened  the  path  to  preachers,  whose  voices  the  pope  is 
never  able  to  stop,  with  all  the  puissance  of  his  triple  crown. 
By  this  printing,  as  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  as  by  the  da- 
gular  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  doctrine  of  the  CKwpd 
floundeth  to  all  nations  and  countries  under  heaven;  and 
what  God  revealed  to  one  roan,  is  dispersed  to  many  j  and 
what  is  known  in  one  nation,  is  opened  to  allf.*' 

*  Kennett,  vol.  ii,  p.  60. 

t  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  i,  p.  927. 
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Mmxrj  VII  Mceaded  the  throne  A.  D.  1485.  He  asserted 
Ui  mdioritf  ofer  the  cleii^^  hot  found  it  subservient  to  hit 
poUej  to  employ  them  in  state  affdrs,  rather  than  his  nobles. 
He  luflered  them  therefore  to  proceed  with  their  accustomed 
iig0V  and  emelty  ap^ntt  the  Lollards  i  and  among  the  victimi 
they  brought  to  the  stake  was  a  widow  lady  of  quality, 
Joan  Bonghton.  She  was  more  than  eighty  years  of 
1^1  sod  bdng  known  to  hold  the  opinions  of  Wycliife, 
whom  she  esteemed  a  saint,  she  was  threatened  with  being 
"bvmt  for  her  obstinacy  and  fslse  belief."  Fox  remarks, 
^8he  set  nothing  by  their  menacing  words,  but  defied  them ; 
iir  ^  said  she  was  beloved  of  God,  and  his  holy  angels  i  that 
jke  tend  not  for  the  fire,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  she  cried 
to  God  to  take  her  soul  into  his  holy  hands  •."  She  died  a 
iMityr  for  Christ,  April  28,  A.  D.  1494,  and  was  held  in  such 
iovmcnee  for  her  piety  and  virtues,  that  during  the  night 
after  her  martyrdom,  her  ashes  were  collected  by  the  LoU 
]svis»  to  be  preserved  as  relics  for  the  honour  of  her  character 
kui  ndlMngs.  Southey  says,  that  "her  daughter,  the  Lady 
ToOBg,  snffered  afterwards  the  same  cruel'death  with  equid 
MSMtaney  t-*' 

At  Amersham  in  Buckinghamshire,  William  Tylsworth  was 
Mnmtat  the  stake,  in  a  close  called  Stanley.  Joan  Clerk, 
lis  only  daughter,  being  suspected  of  holding  the  principles 
of  her  pious  father,  the  heresy  of  Wycliffe,  was  compelled, 
only  to  witness  his  death,  but  with  her  own  hands  to 
vimi  TO  THE  FATAL  FAGGOT;  and  her  husband,  John 
Cfeifc,  did  penance  at  her  father's  burning,  bearing  a  faggot, 
ifbh  many  others !  These  were  the  monstrous  cruelties  ex* 
oMsed  upon  the  devoted  ^disciples  of  Christ ;  and,  as  Southey 
lOttuks,  *'By  such  barbarities  did  the  Romish  church 
fiOfoke  the  indignation  of  Ood  and  man  % !" 
-  ''bishop  Nix,"  he  adds,  "  of  Norwich,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teaoos  for  his  activity  in  this  persecution,  used  to  call  the 
peiftons  whom  he  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  'men 
sovooring  of  the  frying-pan;' — with  such  levity  did  these 
uonsters  regard  the  sufferings  which  they  inflicted  §." 

*  Aets  sad  Monaments,  vol*  i,  p.  856. 
tBook of ihe Chwcb,  voL i,  p. 394.        t  Ibid.         (  I^d* 
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Henry  VII  died  April  22,  A.  D.  1509,  and  from  the  la&. 
guage  of  his  ''  Will/'  dated  March  31,  1604,  we  may  lean 
the  theology  of  the  prelates  in  Ids  time,  and  who  exerdwt 
the  greatest  influence  at  court: — ''We  saye  at  this  tyme,i| 
sithence  the  first  yeres  of  discresonne  we  have  been  accm- 
tomid,  theis  words,  Dne  Ihu  Xe,  qui  me  ex  nihilo  creaitl 
fecisti,  redemisti,  et  predesdnasti  ad  hoc  quod  sum,  ta  lOR 
quid  de  me  facere  vis ;  fac  de  me  sdm  voluntatem  tuan  com  ifif 
sericordia  *.  Therefore  doe  of  mee  thy  will ;  with  grace  andpiljb 
and  mercy,  most  humbly  and  entirelie  I  beseech  thee.    Ant 
thus  unto  the  1  bequeth,  and  into  thy  most  mercifoll  haodsi 
my  soule  I  committe.    And  howbeite  I  am  a  sinful  creatm% 
in  sinne  conceyved,  in  synne  have  lyved,  knowing  perfecdi^ 
that  of  my  roerites  I  cannot  attaine  to  the  lyfe  everhistiafiii 
but  onlie  by  the  merits  of  th][  blessed  passion,  and  of  Ihy  ifir 
finite  mercy  and  grace;  nathlesse,  my  moste  mercyful  Ber 
deemer.  Maker,  and  Saviour,  I  trust  that,  by  the  speddi 
grace  and  mercy  of  thy  moste  blessed  mother,  ever  vu|;u^ 
our  ladie  St.  Mary,  in  whom,  after  thee,  in  this  mortall  lyfe 
hath  ever  byne  my  moste  singuler  truste  and  confidence :  to 
whom  in  all  my  necessities  I  have  made  my  continuall  refa^^e, 
aod  by  whome  I  have  hitherto  in  all  my  adversities  ever  hadd 
my  speciall  comforte  and  reliefe ;  will  now  In  my  most  ex- 
treame  neede,  of  her  infinite  pitie,  take  my  soule  into  her 
handes,  and  it  presente  unto  her  most  dere  sonue ;  whereof 
sweetest  ladie  of  mercie,  verie  mother  and  virgin,  wel  of  pitie, 
and  surest  refuge  of  aU  needfuU,  most  humblie,  moste  en- 
tirelie, and  most  hartile,  I  beseech  the ;  and  for  my  comforte 
in  this  behalfe,  I  trust  also  to  the  singuler  meditacon  and 
praiers  of  all  the  bolie  company  of  heaven :  that  is  to  saye, 
angeles,  archangeles,  patriarks,  profits,  apostles,  evangelistes^ 
masters,  confessours,  and  virgines ;  and  especiallle  to  mine 
accustomed  avours  I  call   and   crie,   St.  Michael,   St.  Johi 
Baptist,  St.  John  Evangelist,  St.  George,  St.  Anthony,  St 
Edwarde,    St.  Vincent,    St.  Anne,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  an< 
St.  Barbara;  humblie  beseechinge  not  onlie  at  the  hower  o 

*  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ^ho  hast  created  me  from  nothing,  who  has 
made,  redeemed,  and  predestinated  me  to  what  I  am,  then  knowes 
what  thou  wilt  do  with  me,  deal  with  me  in  mercy  according  to  th^ 
will. 
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deith  8oe  Co  ftide»  Bocore,  and  defend  me,  tliat  the  annciente 
gpMt  ennemye,  nor  non  otker  eveH  or  dampnable  sperete, 
have  no  power  to  envade  me,  nor  with  his  terribleness  to 
anoj  me/'  &c. 

Henry  charged  his  executors  to  avoid  ''dampnable  pompe, 
nd  oatrafreons  superfloitiet "  in  his  funeral ;  yet  the  ''  l%h 
iltar  dedicated  to  onr  Lady"  was  to  be  adorned  with  the 
large  image  of  her  in  his  possession ;  with  an  immense  profti* 
rion  of  gold  and  silver  plate  and  jewels.  And  "  lest  his  soul 
night  not  rest  in  peace«  although  every  precaution  certainly 
wu  taken  by  him  that  poor  sinner  could  take,  he  requested 
10,000  masses  should  be  siud  in  the  monastery,  London,  for 
ill  repose ;  1,500  in  honour  of  the  Trinity ;  2,500  in  honour  of 
ikt  ^we  wounds  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  2,500  to  the  five 
joys  ai  our  Lady ;  450  to  the  nine  orders  of  angels ;  150  to 
tltth(mour  of  the  patriarchs ;  600  to  the  twehe  apostles ;  and 
2,d00  to  the  honour  of  all  saints ;  and  all  those  to  be  sung  in 
a  little  month  after  his  decease  *.** 
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HENRT  VIII,  TO  HIg  B£IMO   ACKNOWLEDGED  SUPREME  HEAD  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

Crisis  in  EoglaDd  —  Heiu7*8  «dacation — Cardinal  Wolsey— RIcliard  Honne  mar- 
dered— Martin  —  Heury  writes  against  Lnttier — Tlie  pope  styles  liim  "De^ 
feoder  of  Itie  fidtli**— Tindal  translates  the  Scriptnres— His  martyrdom —Wolsey 
&IU— Henry  diroroes  liis  queen  —  Tlie  Clergy  call  bim  "Supreme  Head  of  tlie 
Chardi*'— This  confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Divine  Providence  had  mercifully  brought  the  church  of 
Christ  to  a  momentous  crisis  before  the  death  of  Henry  VII. 
By  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning,  it 
produced  its  numerous  benefits  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  prince  succeeded  his  father  under  peculiarly  auspicious 

*  Malcolm's  Ijondip.  Redivivum. 
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circain«tBncei-  He  wae  the  first  eOiercigD  for  more  tbani 
century  thut  had  ruled  England  with  an  undiaputcd  titi^ 
Every  other  munarch  «ince  the  (lepofiilion  of  Richard  II,  ha^ 
1>f  some,  hcea  deemed  a  usurper:  but  Henry  VIJI  uii'it«di| 
lumself  (he  title*  of  V'ork  and  Laneaiter;  and  of  the  forlMI 
houte,  he  iraa  regarded  as  the  Kenuioe  ffprcsentative. 
these  accounts  he  was  never  disquieted  [)y  the  shadow  of  t  j 
pretender.  . 

Henry  VIII,  bein^  the  second  bod  of  Henry  Vii,  wh 
educated  for  the  church,  deiipied  for  aruhbiahop  of  CantH> 
baty,  and  probably  for  the  throne  of  his  Holiness.  ViiA  , 
every  advantaf[e  of  person,  he  nailed  enperior  mental  accoK 
plisliments,  and  his  learning  was  such  as  mii^ht  have  raiscil ' 
him  to  diitinclion  even  from  an  inferior  station.  Nurtunl 
U)  the  choicest  studies  and  iheulo^  of  the  Romish  chur^  - 
Henry  nas  ardently  attached  to  the  papal  superstitions.  A 
went  to  mass^ire  times  a  day  :  and  even  on  his  hunting  dafi^ 
he  would  hear  mass  lAricf,  with  daily  service  of  vesper?  in  tte  ■ 
queen's  chamber.  Under  a.  monarch  with  such  prejudice^ '. 
scriptural  relig'ion  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish  wilb  Ml  I 
approbation ;  more  especially  as  his  conGdenlal  roiniaten  i 
were  decided  adherents  of  the  papacy.  Henry  retained  the 
ministers  of  his  father;  ooion^  whom  Cardinal  Wolseylw- 
came  the  principal,  and  "  his  administration,"  sayaSlr  James 
Mackintosh,  "f(rew  to  a  dictatorship  *."  Thomat  Wokq 
was  bom  in  H?!,  andraieed  to  an  office  of  trust  by  Henry  VH 
In  1613,  while  with  the  kinj;  in  France,  he  was  made  bishop 
Df  Tournay,  and  in  1514,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  beforettu 
close  of  that  year,  archbishop  of  York.  In  1515  he  «u 
created  cardinal,  and  ele?ated  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellar. 
Favours  were  lavished  upon  Wolsey  by  the  pope,  the  emperor, 
and  the  kingi  of  Prajice  and  Spaio,  to  entrage  his  interest  ia 
aecuring  an  alliance  with  England.  In  1619,  be  was  made  papal 
legate,  with  power  to  suspend  even  the  laws  and  canons  of  the 
church.  For  a  long  period  Wolaey  eiijoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  delightiag  in  pomp  and  splendour  equally  with  his 
royal  muter. 

■  ilistn?  of  England,  voLii,  p.  119- 


Mmtif9mmt,  M  himdUi  by  Ertimiis,  iImb  tlie  greatan 
wtktAmt  in  Mmn^ft,  wm  fitnumt  §w  men  of  letters.  "  Bonk 
ki  bit  fmdigtikf,  and  in  hb  patronage  of  letters/'  says 
Sontbef ^  '*  l^ci  Idag  was  encouraged  by  his  fayoorite  WoUey, 
tlw  BMiet  MmiioeBt  of  men.  Under  hb  admioistration,  the 
dlwrters  of  lie  defgy  were  repressed,  men  of  worth  and 
hmtd^mit  promoted  in  the  church,  libraries  were  formed, 
and  tile  study  of  Chreek  and  Hebrew  introduced  at  Oxford. 
The  practices  and  doetrines  of  the  church,  Wolsey  tooli  as  he 
IssiM^  and  so  he  would  hate  left  them  i  but  he  remored  its 
IfniriMicd^  relbnMd  its  manners,  and  might  have  enabled  it 
yHtPiliilr  to  hare  supported  itself  by  the  improvements 
«IMill4erhed  from  his  Uberality  and  love  of  learning,  if  a 
iallNt perilous  but  needful  reformation  had  not  commenced, 
wiiitfilaHher  proelaimed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
fiilh'iil^lMid  derived  Iran  Huss,  and  Huss  from  Wycliffe  •/' 
i^dgtoifcpl  disordete  were  repressed  but  very  partially  by 
IMmf  I  and  a  law  haying  passed  to  chedi  their  prevalence, 
tm  flisila  complained  of  their  privileges  being  invaded.  The 
IfeMk^  WimdMlcomb  maintained,  in  a  book,  that  all  cleri> 
gymil  -  Iririidier  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders,  were  sacred, 
anii  aipiillptwid  fawn  all  temporal  punishment  by  the  secular 
pHtlfl^'mf^m.  kk  eriininal  cases  f,'' 

iBAwlioversy  arose  on  this  subject,  the  clergy  supporting 
^  1^1101%  doctrine;  when  Richard  Hunne,  a  merchant  tailor 
liiibitMbp  having  refused  some  fees  demanded  by  a  priest  at 
iMIfaneni  of  his  child,  was  sued :  on  which  he  commenced 
iMMiffafaiiMthsB  priest  under  the  statute  of  premunire.  The 
ikigy  iitf#  incensed,  and  Hunne  was  accused  as  a  heretic ; 
^^ilMefiiUiiiifittg  that  he  had  Wycliffe's  Bible,  he  was  attached 
ef  JMfesy^  aiid  put  into  the  Lollards'  tower  at  Paul's,  and 
upon  some  articles  objected  to  him  by  Fltz-James, 
Hshofil  of  London  J."  Hunne,  being  a  dtizen  of  note, 
#»  dreaded;  and  on  December  the  4th,  1514,  was  found 
deodinj^on:  but  on  a  coroner's  inquest.  Dr.  Horsey, 
dmnodtor  to  the  bishop  of  London,  his  sumner,  and  the 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  vol.  u«  p.  5, 6. 

t  Burnetts  Histery  of  the  KeformatioD,  vol  i,  p*  17.   t  Ibid.  p.  19. 
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bdJ-rui^er,  were  foaitd  penonilly  gailty  of  his  mortler;  u 
eotifesacd  bj  the  bUhop'^  Bamaer,  Charles  Joseph.  StXW  At 
iNBhop  directed  the  body  to  be  bomt,  as  of  a.  heretic :  tall 
ibe  ciiiieos,  indignant  &l  thif  outrage,  procured  the  niBttei  to 
be  inrejiif^ted  by  the  parltatnent  and  by  the  king's  conaril. 
Tke  bishop  of  London  and  (he  canlinal  laboured  to  preTcnt 
the  stigma  from  resting  upon  the  clergy;  hut  "  the  thing," 
ajrs  BuriLet,  "vns  so  foul  and  so  evident,  that  it  could  not 
be  done*,"' 

Warrants  were  issned  against  Dr.  Horsey :  but  the  cardioil 
and  Ibe  bishop  need  their  influence,  and  succeeded  to  their 
wishes.  "The  king,"  aa  Burnet  remarks,  "not  willing  to 
irritate  the  clergy  too  much,  and  Judging  he  had  niaintaised 
his  prerogative  by  bringinjr  Horsey  In  the  bar,  ordered  the 
■ttomey  to  allow  him  to  plead  Not  guilty,  wtien  he  was  dii' 
inisaed."  However,  "  the  clergy  tufFered  much  by  this  bosl- 
ness,  besides  the  loss  of  their  reputation  with  the  people,  who 
involved  them  all  in  the  guilt  of  Hunoe's  murder :  nor  »m 
the  city  of  London  at  all  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
King's  Bench,  aince  there  was  no  justice  done;  and  all 
thought  the  king  seemed  more  careful  to  maiaiain  his  prero- 
Kfttiic  than  to  do  justice.  This  was  the  only  thing,"  Burnet 
adds,  "iu  the  first  ei^'htcen  years  of  the  king's  reign,  Ihit 
secioed  to  lesten  the  greatnesa  of  the  clergy,  but  ia  all  ottu 
matteiB  he  was  a  most  Mthful  ion  of  the  see  of  Rumef." 

Moderate  limits  will  not  contain  a  detul  of  th«  ecdesiastictl 
persecutions  of  those  who  read  the  Scriptures,  or  the  vaiiMi 
iufferings  which  they  endured.  Fox  gives  a  loog  list  of 
them,  among  whom  he  partienlaiizes  John  Stilman  and 
Thomas  Man,  martyrs  for  Christ  in  Smithfield,  in  IfilS; 
Fiti-James,  bishop  of  London,  and  Dr.  Hed,  the  pope's 
yicar'general,  with  other  prelates,  being  their  prosecuton. 
Six  men  were  in  like  manner  sacrificed  at  the  stake,  April  4, 
1519,  at  Coventry,  for  teaching  their  children  the  Lord'i 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Creed,  in  English; 
besides  a  widow  named  IJinith,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Buckinghamshire  was  still  noted  for  Lollards;  and  the  ei- 

'  Ihid.  p,  20.  i  Ibid.  p.  34,  35. 
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tnetfl  from  the  bishops*  rtgiiter,  published  by  Fox,  gV'^g 
die  names  of  those  who  were  made  to  do  penance  and  branded 
in  the  cheek,  indicate  to  what  an  extent  evangelical  truth  had 
spread.  Fox,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
remarks,  *'  Certainly,  the  fervent  zeal  of  those  Christian  days 
seems  much  superior  to  these  our  days  and  times,  as  mani- 
festly may  appear  by  their  $Uting  up  all  night  in  reading  and 
hearing :  also  by  their  expenses  in  buying  books  in  English ; 
M>me  gave  five  marks,  some  more,  some  less,  for  a  book  { 
lome  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few  chapters  of  St.  James  or 
St.  Paul  in  English.  In  which  rarity  of  books  and  want  of 
teachers,  I  greatly  marvel  to  note  in  the  register,  and  to 
consider  how  the  word  of  truth  notwithstanding  did  multiply 
IS  it  did  among  them  *." 

Divine  truth  continued  to  make  progress  in  England;  but 
the  holy  flame  burst  forth  in  the  ministry  of  Luther  in 
Qermany,  who  publicly  set  the  pope  at  defiance,  denouncing 
bim  as  Antichrist.  This  apostolic  man  laboured  from  151 7« 
irith  the  courage  of  WvclifTe,  and  with  still  greater  success, 
protected  by  his  sovereign,  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  He  trans- 
lated the  Bible,  and  wrote  many  valuable  treatises  in  defence 
of  the  Scriptures,  against  the  pope  and  the  abominations  of 
the  priesthood,  exciting  general  attention  throughout  Europe, 
when  there  arose  hosts  of  both  auxiliaries  and  opponents. 
Henry  "  to  get  himself  a  name,  and  to  have  a  lasting  interest 
trith  the  clergy,  would  needs  turn  their  champion,  and  write 
against  Luther  in  defence  of  the  seven  sacraments.  This 
book  was  magnified  by  the  clergy  as  the  most  learned  work 
that  ever  the  sun  saw;  and  he  was  compared  to  Solomon,  and 
to  all  the  Christian  emperors  that  had  ever  been  -.  and  it  was 
the  chief  subject  of  flattery  for  many  years,  besides  the 
(glorious  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  the  pope  be- 
stowed on  him  for  itf."  Luther  gloried  in  having  so  great  a 
kbg  for  an  opponent,  and  wrote  a  refutation,  treating  the 
royal  polemic  with  probably  too  great  harshness.  Henry 
was  exceedingly  mortified  by  the  reformer's  severity :  but  he 

*  Acts  and  Monuments,  vol.  ii»  p.  23. 

I  Burnety  vol.  i,  p.  42.    This  title  was  granted  Oct.  11,  1521. 
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k  new  title  u  hig  brig'hteat  jewel,  imii  obtDJnedl ' 
nfification  of  it  by  act  of  [larlisiueat. 

Roytltf  was  maufiicient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  il^riiie 
tnitbi  ud  Luther'a  wriliD^  inapired  uiajiy  iu  Euglojid  U 
imitate  t^s  example :  some  even  proceeded  to  (iermsnjr  to 
confer  with  him.  Among  these  was  Willitiin  Tiudal,  wonlul) 
called  "The  Apostle  of  England."  He  was  born  about  the 
year  1500,  near  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  By  reading 
the  Scripturee  and  the  writings  of  the  Reforniera,  he  was  con- 
retted  to  iln;  truth;  and  being  perseeuted  by  the  prieats, 
while  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Gloucestershire  kiiighl,  he  re- 
■olred  on  tranalatiug  the  Word  of  God.  Humphrey  Mon- 
moaA,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London,  enterttuned  Tiudal,  aud, 
approviofr  his  purpose,  engaged  to  supply  him  with  /en  potmdi 
a  fear.  Other  generous  friends  assisting,  Tmdal  hastened  lo 
confer  inth  Luther,  and  settled  at  Antwerp,  as  the  mott 
diglble  plaee  for  priotin;;  )u3  translation  and  sending  it  lo 
Bdgland.  In  this  tiiy  he  received  considerable  support  m 
chaptun  to  the  Euglisli  merchants. 

Tlndal  printed  his  New  Testament  in  1536,  and  forwarded 
it  to  England,  where  it  was  eagerly  purchased.  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Tunstal,  bishop  of  London, 
prohibited  it,  in  a  commission  dated  October  23,  1626,  re. 
quiring  every  copy  to  be  delivered  up  to  be  destroyed. 
TuQStal  even  employed  a  Dutch  merchant  to  purchase  the 
whole  impressiou  :  Tind>kl'fi  funds  were  ihuit  replenished,  and 
he  BOOB  brought  out  an  improved  edition.  Encouraged  in 
his  glorious  undertaking,  he  proceeded  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, when  in  1529  he  received  the  valuable  aid  of  Milet 
Coverdale,  by  whom  the  whole  wad  completed.  This  devoted 
roan  continued  revising  and  improving  hia  translation,  imdl 
1534,  when  he  was  betrayed  by  Henry  Pliilips,  an  agent  <A 
the  English  prelates;  and  having  been  imprisoned  abosl 
^hteen  montlu  in  Tilfard  Castle  near  Antwerp,  he  wu 
put  to  death  by  strangling,  under  the  imperial  decree  of 
Augsburg.  Tindal'B  dying  words  were,  "OLord,  open  the 
eyea  of  the  king  of  England !  " 

Tindal  bequeathed  a  treasure  to  the  church  in  England; 
and  fully  to  estimate  the  importance  of  liia  giving  the  trans- 


» 

]itfMlWoitf«ICMtoo«reoimtrymen»ifimpo«ible.  Bkihof^ 
TmnM-wmd  hk  coUaiinMi,  in  rdn  attempted  to  pretent  tkt 
Mlnuiee  of  te  fMpci:  it  enlighteoed  many  in  tlM  univeiai- 
tiM|  nnd  Klney  in  I631»  Bunliam  in  1632,  and  Lambert 
and  Frith  in  1533,  were  intelligent  martyrt  for  Christ,  con* 
ferted  by  meant  of  llndai't  TeaUment.  Latimer,  and  many 
olhen,  cidmtntd  honour  in  tlie  church  of  Ood,  receiTod  the 
dtetifaiee  of  salTation  by  the  tame  meant. 

RroHdcnce  directed  tereral  political  occurrencet  alto  to 
teAer  Ubit  gotpel  in  England.  Among  thete  may  be  Jnttly 
ledconed  the  ambition  of  Cardinal  Woltey.  That  haoghty 
aq[>ired  to  the  papal  throne ;  but  met  with  ditappoint- 
Uirongh  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Meditating  re- 
on  him,  he  encouraged  the  tcruplet  of  the  kiog,-re- 
q^cUng  Ut  marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  who  had 
heenhis  fidthful  wife  for  eighteen  years.  Henry's  doubts,  first 
■tede  public  in  1527,  were  increased  by  bis  passion  for 
Aane  Boleyn,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  i  and  Woltey 
wit  employed  to  obtain  from  the  pope,  a  dirorce.  Queen 
Oathuine  being  aunt  to  the  emperor,  the  pope  dared  not 
t6  gnwt  thit  requett,  for  fear  of  drawing  down  hit  indigna* 
lieoy  nnder  which  lie  had  already  tufifered ;  and  Wolsey  £iil- 
fmg  In  bit  attemptt,  was  suspected  of  insincerity,  and  fell 
the  royal  displeasure.  The  enemies  of  that  prood 
improTcd  their  opportunity  against  their  op» 
8  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours  and  died  in  disgrace 
p0ferty,  in  1630,  exclaiming,  ''Oh!  that  I  had  served 
nqrCM'atftlthfully  at  I  have  my  king,  then  he  would  not 
tare  fbfaaken  me  in  my  old  age." 
•  Henty^  behm^  cited  to  Rome  by  the  pontiff,  ordered  a  pro* 
teatngiintt  tuch  an  insult ;  and  a  letter  wat  tent  to  the  pope, 
in  Jnne  1630,  tigned  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  archbishop  of 
Owterbury,  two  duket,  two  marquises,  thirteen  earls,  JItfe 
Whopt,  iwentjf^Jhe  barons,  twenty-two  mitred  abbots,  and 
eUoen  kaightt  and  doctors,  requiring  his  Holiness  to  termi- 
nate tiie  king's  suit,  lest  a  delay  of  justice  should  lead  to  des- 
perate measures*.     At  this  period.  Dr. Thomas  Cranmer 

*  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  vol,  ii,  p.  167,  168, 
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sug'geDted  the  short  method  of  >ettlbi|f  tlie  qneetia*  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Word  of  God,  "wheAer  It  were  luvfiil  for  s 
man  to  marrf  his  hrother*)!  wife  ? "  mod  to  iBk  die  jndgmcM 
of  the  learned  noWeraitiea.  lliie  expedient  fali|l(bted  the 
kinj;,  who  was  ever  after  a  friend  to  Craimer,  promotiag  him 
to  the  higheBt  honoure.  Heiiiya  deareat  wiriuB  were  graft 
fled  by  the  deciiion  of  the  nniveraitieB  {  and  CranBw,  wIm 
had  been  consecrated  arcbbiBhop  of  Otnteriiory  ia  Hvch, 
pronounced  the  Eentence  of  divorce.  May  23,  1633,  and 
confirmed  the  marriage  of  the  king  frith  Anne  Stitjm, 
which  had  taken  place  November  14,  1533. 

"  Several  preparations  lia'l  been  made  for  these  bold  mea- 
sures," as  is  remarked  tiy  l:iir  James  Mackiutosh.  "  Wolsey 
hod  exercised  the  legandiie  power  so  loni,',  that  tlia  greatest 
part  of  the  clergy  had  done  aels,  which  subjected  iheui  to  the 
game  heavy  pendties,  under  the  ancient  statutes,  which  had 
crushed  the  cardinal.  No  tIergyraEUi  ivaa  secure.  The 
attorney-general  appears  to  have  proceeded  agaiuat  the 
bishops  in  the  court  of  kiu^r'a  bench,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  prelates  would  detenniue  the  fate  of  their  clergy.  After 
this  demonstration  of  authority,  the  convocation  agreed  to 
petition  the  king  to  pardon  their  fault.  The  province  of  Can- 
terbury bought  this  mercy  at  the  price  of  a  grant  of  100,000/,  j 
that  of  York  contributed  only  18,84(1/.  Occasion  n-as  then 
taken  to  introduce  a  new  title  among  those  by  <vhich  the 
petitioners  addressed  the  king,  who  -was  petitioned  as  "  Prtt- 
teelor  of  the  Clergg,  and  Supreme  Head  of  llie  Church  vf 
England*."  Archbishop  VVarliam  supported  the  designation : 
and  this  "new  title,  full  of  undefined  and  vast  claims,  goon 
crept  from  the  petitions  of  the  convocation  into  the  heart  of 
acts  of  parliament.  By  a  series  of  statutes  passed  in  the 
years  1633  and  1534,  the  church  of  Euglaud  was  wilhdravfn 
from  obedience  to  the  eee  of  Rome.  A  purely  domestic 
election  and  consecration  of  all  prelates  was  established  (  all 
pecuniary  contributions  imposed  by  "the  bishop  of  Rome, 
called  the  pope,"  were  abuliahed  ;  and  all  lawful  powers  for 
licensing  and  dispensing   were  transferred    to    Cantfrlmnr_ 
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The  statute  afinnt,  '« Your  Mijeity  it  iupreme  Hetd  of  the 
Chorch  of  EugHuid,  •■  the  prtUtes  and  citrgy  of  your  rtala, 
repretentiDK  the  said  chureh  in  their  synods  and  convocatioiM, 
have  lecognised."  AU  these  enactmeuts  were  sanctioned  and 
sstahllshed  by  a  brief  but  coo^rehensiYe  act  in  1635,  **  ooa- 
esmdng  the  king's  mi^ty  to  be  supreme  head  upon  earth  of 
the  dwreh  of  England,  whieh  granted  Um  full  power  to 
eorreet  and  amend  any  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  &c.,  which  by 
Wf  ecdeiiastieal  jurisdiction  might  be  reformed  and  le* 
draaed*/' 


CHAPTER  II. 
HnrBT  rnXf  to  hu  death  nr  1647. 

DMii  llwrtePopwy— LaUmw—Nun  ofKent— SlrThoouM  More  and  Bishop  FUier 
•^^RMMisGraBVieU*— BMepriBledlnBngUuid— CnuuDor*!  antiren— Deetam* 
doacif  tiwBiiiiopt— MooaHeriei  jopprened— "The  Bloody  Statote**— "Tbe 
Btabofi^Book"— BiMwMt  up  in  SLPanl*!— Anne  Askew  martyred— Cran. 
■Mi^  nris  attntpCed— and  the  Qaeen%  by  the  Papists— Death  of  Henry  Vllf. 

PqnntT  had  recdved  its  mortal  wound  in  England,  by  ''the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  Ood,"  previously 
to  Its  political  death-blow  by  act  of  parliament.  The 
s^prasaey  of  tiie  pope  being  thus  transferred  to  the  king, 
Henry  ^cerdsed  it  orer  the  ecclesiastical  rerenues  in  the 
mart  lummary  manner.  The  clergy  could  now  make  no 
reaeoQable  objection  to  their  chosen  "  head  of  the  church ; " 
and  IN)  flOHist  ascribe  their  non-resistance  to  the  passing  of 
the  aet  in  pailiament,  to  a  dread  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
or  to  a  tnkewarm  zesl  for  the  established  religion. 

BvaageUcal  truth  had  made  considerable  progress  among 
learned  mea  in  the  nation,  by  the  writings,  examinatious,  and 
auflMngs  of  those  noble  martyrs,  Bilney,  Bainham,  Byfield, 
Lambert^,  Frith,  and  the  like  martyrdom  of  many  others, 
whose  intelligent  testimonies  had  been  published.  Queen 
Anne  patroidzed  the  reformers ;  and  "she  took  Shaxton  and 
Lathoer  to  be  her  chaplains,  and  soon  after  promoted  them 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Sdisbury  and  Worcester  f.' 

♦  Mackintoshi  vol.  ii,  p.  171—174. 
t  Burnet,  yoI.  ii*  p.  95. 
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Various  metbods  were  Id  nia  adopted  bj  the  papidtt,  to 
preBerve  their  ajEtem  of  usurpationa.  They  "injured  them- 
seWes  by  their  craft,  ag  well  as  their  cruelty.  A  nnn  in  Kent 
was  encouraged  to  feign  revelations ;  at  first,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringiog  a  particular  image  into  repute ;  afterwards  a 
political  bearing  was  given  to  the  imposture :  she  declared 
atrongly  agtunst  the  diTOrce  while  the  cause  was  pending,  and 
predicted,  that  if  Henry  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  married 
anotberwife,  he  should  not  be  a  kinj;  a  month  longer;  nay, 
not  an  hour  in  the  eight  of  God,  but  should  die  a  villain's 
death.  HeF  prophecies  were  collected  in  a  book,  atid  re- 
peated  in  sermons,  particularly  by  the  observant  Franciscans, 
one  of  whom  preaching  before  the  king,  told  him,  that  many 
lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  he,  as  a.  true  Micaiah, 
warned  him  that  the  dogs  should  lick  h'n  blood,  as  they  had 
done  Abab's.  Henry  bore  this  treasonable  iniiolence  with 
patience:  but  when  it  was  perceived  that  the  accomplices  in 
this  scheme  of  delusion,  emboldened  by  impunity,  had  com- 
municated with  Queen  Catherine  and  mth  the  poj)e's  am- 
bassadors, the  afiair  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  and  the  parties 
were  apprehended.  They  confessed  tlie  imposture  j  and  with 
this  exposure  it  might  probably  have  cndeii,  bad  not  other 
accomplices  spread  a  report,  that  the  nun  had  been  forced 
into  this  confession,  and  tampered  with  her  to  make  her  deny 
all  that  she  had  confessed.  She  was  then  executed,  with  five 
of  her  associates,  for  treason,  acknowledging  the  justice  of 
her  sentence,  and  saying,  these  men,  who  must  have  known 
she  was  feigning,  persuaded  her  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost*." 

Among  the  persons  who  were  implicated  for  misprision  of 
treason  in  this  affair,  were  Fiehcr,  bishop  of  Bocbeater,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.  These  were  the  most  distinguished  ad- 
herents of  the  pope  in  England  j  and  though  men  of  learning 
and  general  probity,  they  were  cruel  persecutors  of  the  re- 
formers. Refusing  to  acknowledge  the  king  as  "anpreme 
head  of  the  church,"  they  were  beheaded;  Fisher  in  June, 
and  More  in  July,  1635.     Sir  Thomas  More  n 

•  Soatfaey's  Book  of  ihe  ChuTch,  vol.  ii,  p.30— 40. 
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wninom  duuppion  Uie  diiurck  of  Rome  «rer  had  in  Englaadi 
and*  esccptingldi  cniel  bi^try^  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  that  age. 

Thomas  Cromwell^  a  man  of  ip-eat  talents,  formerly  secre- 
tarj  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  on 
Aefidl  of  Mcnre ;  and  being  "  made  the  king's  vicegerent  in 
eedadastieal  matters/'  he  co-operated  with  his  cordial  friend 
Cnuuner  in  promoting  the  Reformation.  Cranmer  in  1536 
anoeeeded  mth  the  convocation  to  petition  the  king  for  leave 
to  auke  a  translation  of  the  Bible.  Bishop  Gardiner,  with 
ijkib  popish  party  whom  he  headed,  violently  opposed  it :  but 
Sk  au^orHy  favoored  the  measure.  Some  declared  to  the 
Vmt*  ^^  ^  ^  suffered  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
wmfiA  no  longer  be  able  to  govern  his  subjects :  while  others 
wibmtA,  tjiat  nothing  would  more  effectually  annihilate  the 
fifift^M  anthority,  than  the  Bible  in  English.  These  argu- 
ilj^Hda*  enforced  by  the  queen,  who  had  yet  the  affections 
€£  tilt  Idi^,  prevailed,  and  he  gave  orders  for  its  accomplish* 

mm** 

.ISadaPa  Bible  bad  been  revised  by  Miles  Coverdale  and 
Jfj|M  l^TgfTf J  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
mt.fkitwtapii  adding  notes  and  prefaces  from  Luther's  trans- 
IttMll*  It  was  published  in  1537,  dedicated  to  King  Henry, 
|ii|d|ar  the  borrowed  name  of  Thomas  Matthews.  This  trans- 
kmii  itf  tlie  Bible,  with  prefaces  added  by  Cranmer,  was 
ffpjl.ifer  to  France  the  same  year,  to  be  printed  at  Paris, 
fl|4in*  tllft  care  of  bishop  Bonner,  the  English  ambassador. 
^niii /l^y^  P^i^^^on  being  obtained,  the  work  was  un* 
iiigplfiaki  but  the  French  clergy  interfered,  the  press  was 
I,  and  most  of  the  copies  were  seized  and  publicly  burnt. 
ci  them  were,  however,  saved,  and  the  workmen  mth 
tlbe  tfptB  and  presses  were  conveyed  to  London,  where 
Gfafton,  in  1538,  printed  1,500  copies.  Cromwell  presented 
d^  IKbte  to  the  king,  and  procured  his  warrant,  allowing  all 
Us  tulijects  to  read  it  without  molestation.  Injunctions  were 
ako  given  in  the  king's  name  to  all  incumbents,  *'  to  provide 
one  of  these  Bibles,  and  set  it  up  publicly  in  the  church,  and 

*  Bumet,  vol.  i,  p.  254, 255. 
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not  to  bintter  or  disconraj^  the  reading  of  It,  but  to  en- 
courage all  persons  to  pemae  it,  u  being  t&e  true  ud  Hrely 
Word  of  God  •-" 

Much  discussion  arose  at  this  period  reepettiog'  riles,  saera- 
menls,  and  orden.  Collier  seems  angry  with  Craniner  for  his 
answers  to  tbe  "  seventeen  qupBtions "  on  these  Eubjecls. 
Attaching  some  mysterious  efficacy  ta  these,  the  popish 
priests  bad  imposed  upon  the  people  in  tbe  absence  of  the 
Scripture;  but  troth  appeared  by  the  lifc'ht  of  God's  Holy 
Word.  Cranmer  answered  to  the  firti  qneBtion,  What  n 
tacrament  it  fiy  the  Scripture  ? — "  The  Seriplure  sheweth  not 
what  a  sacrament  is :  "  and  the  archbishop  of  Yatk  wrote, 
"In  Scripture  we  neither  find  definition  nor  description  of  a 
sacramentf."  In  answer  to  the  tenth  question,  "Whether 
bishops  or  priests  were  firxt !  and  if  the  priests  were  first, 
then  the  priests  mode  the  bishops,"  he  wrote,  "The  bishops 
and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and  were  no  two  things,  but 
both  one  office  in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion  J."  In  a 
paper  signed  by  Cromivell,  the  Iteo  archbishops,  eJenen 
bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  the  moat  eminent  divines, 
entitled,  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Functions  and  Divine  Institn- 
tion  of  Bishops  and  Priests,"  it  is  declared,  "The  tmih  is, 
that  in  the  New  Testament  (here  is  nn  mention  made  of  any 
degrees  or  distinciions  in  orders,  but  only  of  deacons  or 
minisiers,  and  of  priests  or  bishops  §." 

Monasteries  remained  the  strong-holdii  of  popery  throogh 
the  country,  and  Henry  coveted  their  ill-gotten  riches. 
Wolsey  having  Bnppressed/or?^  of  the  smaller  ones,  by  virtue 
of  papal  bulls,  to  endow  his  two  colleges,  their  propeny  was 
seen  not  to  be  sacred.  ^  new  visitation  was  made  ;  "  coining 
was  detected  in  some  houses ;  the  bkciiest  and  foulest  crimes 
in  others  1|."  Henry,  therefore,  seized  their  treasures.  By 
one  act,  Sonthey  states,  "  three  hundred  and  terenl^-fiee  eon- 
vents  were  dissolved ;  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor  not  one  was 
left  standing'.  Tiie  king  became  possessed  of  about  IO,OOW. 
in  plate  and  moveables,    and    a    clear    yearly  rcTenne  of 
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SS^fiOOL^^  BwMt  Mf It  ''  The  deir  yearly  vilae  of  all  the 
sajM^MmedhooMi  ii  ourt  up,  in  an  accuunt  then  stated  to  be» 
crtsu  ]3l»G07/»^-4dL  at  the  renU  were  then  rated;  but  was  at 
leaat  ten  timer  mo  mvuk.  la  value  f." 

Abolishing  the  monaiteries  was  not  pr omotinfir  scriptural 
religiiiai  and  an  awful  amount  of  misery  and  crime  was  pro- 
duced hy  scattering  so  many  thousand  persons  over  the  land, 
as  were  driveo  tiirongh  the  country  by  this  measure,  many  of 
them  with  little  or  no  means  of  subsistence.  This  procedure^ 
added  to  the  political  measures  of  the  past  reign,  threw  such 
fwaraas  of  variants  about  the  Idngdom,  that  MevftUy^tkree 
tkmmmi  penoas  are  reported  to  have  been  capitally  convicted 
and  eocecttted  under  Henry  VllL 

UaiCocmi^  in.  religious  opinions  was  now  resolved  by  the 
Idngi  and  a  oommittee  of  bishops  and  doctors  drew  up  the 
nrtorionp  ^  6ix  Articles,"  which  passed  both  houses  of  par- 
llaBiflt„  and  reedured  the  royal  assent  June  28, 1639,  entitled, 
''Aa  Adfbr.aboliehing  diversity  of  opinions  in  certun  art»- 
dee  concerning  Christian  religion:"  these  declared,  "First, 
That,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  after  the  consecration, 
Ihsim  nnained  no  substance  of  bread  or  wine,  but  under 
fhaie  foffma  the  natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  pre- 
SitfBdl^,  That  communion  in  both  kinds  was  not 
to  safaratioa  to  all  persons  by  the  law  of  (iod ;  but 
li]ui|.both  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  were  together  in  each 
^^kinds.  TkMfg,  That  priests,  after  the  order  of  the 
pfilthaodji  Blight  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  Fourthly, 
ThM.  mwa  of  chastity  ou^t  to  be  observed  by  the  law  of 
God.  Fipkig^  That  the  use  of  private  masses  ought  to  be 
€Ott^tted  I  which*  as  it  was  agreeable  to  God's  law,  so  men 
reetimd  great  benefit  by  them.  SiatMy,  That  auricular  con- 
fession was  expedient  and  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained 
intfaiachurchi.*' 

CcMnmisaioas  were  issued  to  the  prelates  and  clergy,  ri- 
goraasly  to  enforce  this  *'  bloody  statute,"  as  it  was  called. 
Craamer  had  voted  agunst  the  measure,  and  Latimer  and 
immediately  resigned  their  bishoprics  :  but  this  ex- 


Ihid,  p.  69.         t  HeformatioD,  vol,  1,  p«  347.       %  Ibid.  p.  395. 
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poied  them  to  the  resentment  of  the  poi^ih  prelateB  i  for 
"  they  being  presented  u  having  spoken  igMiiRt  the  artidu, 
were  put  in  prison,  where  Latimer  \sj  till  tlie  king  cHed; 
but  ShaxtOD,  before  thai  event,  gained  his  Hbertr  bj  muit»- 

Popery  beiog  fstonred,  the  bUhopg  of  the  oH  iritrm  re- 
joiced in  the  prospect  of  regaimng  their  lost  ascendaner. 
Cranmer,  however,  retained  the  coufidence  of  the  king;  and 
the  same  year  obtained  a  proclamation  for  the  trtt  dm  of  Uie 
Bible  in  the  English  tongue. 

In  1540,  Cromwell  fell  Under  the  king^s  displeoaure,  and 
that  great  minister,  after  a  few  weeks'  im  prison  men  t,  was 
beheaded  as  a  traitor.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  king's  ca- 
price, and  popular  odium,  as  the  disorders  arising  from  tlic 
anppresaion  of  the  monnsteriea  were  charged  upon  him. 
Cranmer,  to  the  last,  dared  to  show  his  friendship  for  this 
Upright  favourer  of  the  Reformation :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
thai  Cromwell  had  learnt  by  heart  the  whole  of  tbe  New  Tes- 
tament. 

Vigorous  efforts  were  now  made  to  restore  popery,  and  the 
Romish  prelates  prevailed  to  prevent  the  Reformation  from 
advancing  much  dnring  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  reign. 
Still  there  were  several  thing's  done  which  were  beneficial, 
particularly  the  "Bishops'  Book,"  drawn  up  by  the  moat 
eminent  divines  appointed  by  the  king.  It  was  at  first  called 
"The  Institution  of  a  Christian  JMan,"  and  afterwards  revised 
and  called  "  The  necessary  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man ;" 
the  former  published  in  the  year  1540,  and  the  latter  about 
two  years  after.  This  treatise,  espedally  in  its  second  form, 
favours  popery,  retaining  t  run  substantial  ion  and  the  seven 
sacraments :  yet  it  refers  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  only  in- 
fallible appeal. 

In  1541  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  published,  and  the 
king,  by  proclamation,  required,  that  all  curatea  and  pa- 
rishioners of  every  town  and  parish  do  provide  themselve*  a 
copy  of  it  before  a  certi^n  day,  under  the  penalty  of  forty 
shillings  for  neglect,  that  it  might  !>e  read  by  all  whc  '  " 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  seeing  the  king'Sinind  set  II,   ' 

ordered  six  of  these  great  Bibles  to  be  set  up  in  sever  Kt 


mSl  V^afmi  iii9$,9Xk  penoa«  wlii»  coiU4  mi|r^  luive  &«e 
tfiwa  to^  Iheoi^  An4  q^oa  di«  liUiuRi  to  whklk  these  BUitai 
vi&B  HwiniftdL  «iMudbarUid<tfi.  w«f  fdfic^  all  th«l 

OMBft  to^nead^  ti|.iiec€iii»  the  w#nt  fat  tiie  edificatioa  of  their 
ionliL  llf«UiJUitoarow4edtftlKa#tlbB  Scriptures  read  by  f^ 
<t k>d  ctoMT.  y<Mgci>»  and  iMMiy  ]|iif  tiieir  childreato  school^  tbat 
itmy  miglir  IpMT^epi  Teed  the  Word  of  Qod^  TumuUuoiMidur 
ipglm  aPOMt  oiMT  Aise  imhtic  areadings,  oa  which  tiw  hlshof 
ItajitenJdi  to  lafcia  twigr  the  Bibles^  and  Qardiner,  bisho]^ of 
Vaschoatcr*  obtained  aa  act  ia  1443,  that "  every  Boblemao  or 
iptfaawtft  su|^  ciMiae  the  Bible  to  be  read  to  hifl|»  ia  or 
#lO  his  hovae^  eifry  merchant  night  read  it^  being  a 
IpnehoUer:  boiafl^aNisBaa,  nor  artificers,  afpreaticesyjoar- 
maifai  aeiwBf^aM».  midee  the  degree  of  yeorni^,,  nor  hns* 
:  JijIirtaiuM  or  lalM»reis»  might  read  it.  Spiritual  persoaSy  who 
PPfsM  oc  taoghi  «ontf«ry  to  the  kin^'aiastmctioasy  should 
limii,toto<eocetrec»at>  fisr  the  second  carry  a  &gff9t>  aad 
|p  til*  IkinL  fai«  hwmt  I:  •  " 

UMo  fttithet  was  ftaUidy  done  to  promote  religion  until 

Wn  lefsv  i<644»  ulsen  the  king  appointed  a  translatioa  of  cer- 

lilii  pniy«ra  aa4  iJUnies  into  fiagHsh.    The  isefonaors  do* 

IriVid  iai  this  meamire,  hepiag  that  the  "  head  of  the  church  " 

iPidd  aa&r  all  the  oth^  offices  to  be  translated.    In  1546, 

jRsury  seeaied  icsahred  oa  a  further  reforaiatkn^  chaogiag 

Mn  — inti  lato  aeomm^aiaa,  and  eadeavouriag  to  engage  the 

'^Iftg  of  Araace  and  Hta  emperor  to  conform  to  his  plan  i  but 

Aspreyoet  was  kad  aside,  and  the  capricious  monarch  sacii- 

lasd  aevoeal  a«dev  ''the  bloody  statute'*  {sr  denying  tran* 

ssiwtiatiariwi     Oae  in  particular  must  be  mentioned. 

Catherine,  Henry's  sixth  queen,  favoured  the  Beformatioo, 
«mI  i3k»  papists  r«Bi4ved  oa  the  destruction  of  her  aad  of 
GnHMner :  knU  tkcy  commenced  with  the  pions  Anne  Askew, 
eaa  of  te  qpeoA's  Hwrourifce  ladies.  She  was  spf^elmnded 
Miiiigioroasly  examiaed,  even  apon  the  raek,  and  threatened 
aitfi  the  stake*  Her  wisdom  and  piety  shone  con^icuously 
b  hea  behaijoar  uid  answers.  Soudiey  states^  from  Fox 
iai  others*  *'Sit  Anthony  Knevet  came  to  solicit  pardon  for 

*UHd.p.39&-41& 
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having;  «U(Obefed  the  chuicellor,  by  rehaing  to  let  the  i^aler 
itretcli  thia  lady  on  the  rack  a  aecond  time,  after  she  had  en- 
dured it  ouce,  without  arcusing  any  pemm  of  partaking  her 
opinions.  It  was  concerning  the  ladies  of  theconrt  that  she  was 
thus  put  to  the  torture,  in  the  hope  of  implicating  the  qneeo  ; 
and,  when  Knevet  would  do  no  more,  the  cliancellor  Wrio- 
thcBley,  and  Rich,  who  waa  a  crealnre  of  Bonner'a,  racked 
her  with  their  own  faauda,  throwing  off  their  gowns  that  they 
might  perform  their  devilish  office  the  better.  She  bore  it 
without  uttering  cry  or  groan,  though  Immediately  upon 
being  looked,  she  fidnted.  Henry  readily  forgave  ibe  lltOr 
tenant,  and  appeared  ill  pleaaed  with  the  chancellor:  blithe 
Buffered  hia  wicked  miniatcrs  to  consummate  Eheir  i;riiae.  The 
execution  was  delayed  till  darkness  closed,  that  it  might 
appear  the  more  dreadful.  Anne  Askew  was  brought  in  a 
chur,  for  they  bad  racked  her  till  she  was  unnble  to  staud  ; 
and  she  wa«  held  up  against  the  stake  by  the  chain  which 
fastened  her;  but  her  constancy,  and  cheerful  language  of 
encouragement,  wrought  lier  companions  in  martyrdom  tv 
the  same  invincible  foriitude  and  hope.  After  a  sermon  had 
been  preached,  the  king's  pardon  was  offered  to  her,  if  she 
would  recant.  Refuiiing  even  to  look  upon  it,  she  made 
answer,  that  she  came  not  there  to  deny  her  Lord !  The 
others,  in  like  manner,  refused  to  purchase  their  lives  at  such 
a  price.  The  reeds  were  then  set  on  fire — it  was  in  the 
month  of  June — and  at  that  moment  a  few  drops  of  rain  fell, 
and  a  thunder-clap  was  heard,  which  those  in  the  crowd,  who 
sympathized  with  the  martyrs,  felt,  as  if  it  were  God's  own  ■ 
voice,  accepting  their  sacrifice,  and  receiving  their  spirits  into 
hia  everlasting  restl*" 

Cranmer  was  the  next  intended  victim  j  and  Henry  had 
consented  to  his  apprehension  :  but  his  conscience  awoke 
him  to  send  at  midnight  far  his  faithful  counsellor,  giving 
him  hia  ring  as  a  token  of  his  protecliou.  Thus  his  enemies 
were  confounded,  when  he  appeared  in  their  presence.  In- 
satiate for  blood,  tiardinerhad  succeeded  in  p  ersti  ad  ing;  Henry, 
that  the  queen  was  both  a  heretic  in  religion  and  a  traitor  tu 

•  BookoftheChaich,  vol.  ii,  p.  92,  03;  Burnet,  vol.  i,  p. 43B,  439, 
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ier  sover&gn ;  and  he  eren  preruled  on  the  king  to  sign 
urticles  of  impeachment  against  her !  Bat  Providence  inter- 
losed :  for  in  his  haste,  Gardiner  dropped  Ihe  warrant,  which 
iraa  conreyed  to  the  qneen :  the  plot  being  discovered,  by  an 
figenioQs  conversation  she  regained  the  confidence  of  her 
lord,  and  the  chancellor,  attended  by  forty  guards,  on  his 
sntering  the  king's  presence  to  seize  her  person,  was  thrown 
iito  confusion  by  the  royal  reproaches  *. 
*  Henry  d^arted  this  life  January  28,  1547,  to  render  his 
leeoimt  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  Two  of  his  queens  had  been 
breaded,  as  sacrifices  to  his  evil  passions ;  two  more  he  had 
firorced;  one  had  died  during  his  life,  and  one  he  left  a 
iiidew.  Fuller  remarks,  "  As  to  the  character  of  his  mind, 
A  the  virtues  and  vices  of  all  his  predecessors  from  ihe  con- 
pest,  may  seem  m  him  fully  represented,  both  to  their  kind 
lad  degree,  learning,  wisdom,  valour,  magnificence,  cmelty^ 
Mraricey  fury,  lust;  following  his  pleasures  whilst  he  was 
fwag,  and  making  them  come  to  him  when  he  was  oldf." 
Every  virtuous  mind  must  be  shocked  while  contemplating 
'fthe  sensuality,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  of  Henry  Vni/'  Pro^ 
videnee,  notwithstanding,  had  overruled  his  evil  passions  to 
flAvert  the  usurpations  of  the  papacy,  to  restore  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  the  people, — and  to  establish  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  British  Parliament.  On  these  accounts,  every 
Christian  Briton  will  regard  this  period  of  our  national  his- 
tory  with  admiration  and  gratitude  to  God.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  justly  remarks,  ''The  immense  revolutions  of 
Us  time  in  property,  in  religion,  and  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
crown,  never'could  have  been  effected  without  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament. — ^Those  who  saw  the  attainders  of 
({Qeens,  the  alteration  of  an  established  religion>  and  the 
frequent  disturbance  of  the  royal  succession,  accomplished  by 
acts  of  parliament,  considered  nothing  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion (tf  80  potent  an  assembly.  If  the  supremacy  was  a  tre* 
mendaus  pfnioer,  it  accustomed  the  people  to  set  no  bounds  to 
the  authority  of  those  who  bestowed  it  on  the  hing  /  f 

*  Ibid.  p.  442, 443.       t  Church  Historyi  century  xvi,  p.  165. 
X  History  of  England,  vol*  ii,  p*  240. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


oAcHli  Kcllgka— Aelof  Uilfomltj— CiuiBU 
Jwn  Bocher— Oi41aMlM  —  Btaboii  Hooper*!  NoncoatonnltT — Codibo 
miKit— Artlclsof  Rlllgloii— Edtnnl^lllnaa  lai  *et» — B«K>l>af  tbBne> 
ftmwll«— SUleefidtilta  — CMfoivMi  mt   NawnfenBlMf — Bkn^DM 

Edifabd  VI,  WM  born  OcM*er  12, 16S7,  md  when  little  nutre 
thui  nme  get^t  <«td  three  mimtkt  M,  nicnedcd  lui  faAa 
Henr;  Vlll.  He  wmb  ehild  of  extrBor^muyattaiiiBiBB^u 
all  partke  nckiunvledf^e  |  and  e^aUjr  reaiarkahle  fer  In 
piety  and  sweetoesa  of  dispoiitiott..  Ha  nmed  the  Wwi 
of  Qod,  BO  that  when  a  juT<nile  cecnpiaiea  luA  dona  tke 
sacred  volume  in  hii  apaitineiit  to  stand  upon,  iu  reaching 
HOmethiu^,  Edward  took  it  up,  hiMcd  it,  and  hid  it  aeide; 
and  al  his  coroBadon,  wh«o  the  three  aworda  of  the  three 
kin^oint  were  broagbt  to  be  OBnied  before  him,  lie  obaerred 
that  there  was  one  yet  waatiBg,  and  called  fur  the  Bible. 
"  That,"  Baid  he,  "  is  the  «word  of  the  Spirit,  anil  ought  in  al! 
right  to  govern  us,  wb»iue  theM  for  the  people'^  safety,  by 
God's  appmntment.  Wt^ut  that  a^iord  we  are  nothing: 
from  that  alone  ne  obtain  ail  power,  virtue,  graue,  aalvatiuo, 
and  whatstrever  we  have  »f  divine  strength  "." 

Edward,  bdngsslBcere  lorer  ci  the  lioly  Scripturea,  vnaa 
patron  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  supported  by  his  ma- 
ternal uncle,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  protector  of  the 
yoang  king )  b;  archbishop  CraoRier,  and  by  the  greatest 
pert  of  those  whom  Henry  had  left  executors  of  liia  ivill,  and 
regents  daring  the  minority  of  bis  son.  Religion  was  most 
deplorably  sunk  tbroughont  the  nation,  except  with  Indivi- 
dnalH  who  posseewd  the  SeripCaret,  as  almost  all  the  clerfi7 
were  papists  t  but  the  goremment  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
refonnen ;  and  Granmer,  under  the  sanction  of  the  king,  the 
protector,  and  the  council,  assisted  by  a  few  select  divines, 
prosecuted  their  work  with  rigour.  Latimer,  and  others, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  late  reign  for  religion,  were 

*  Souther,  nd.  ii,  p.  106,  106. 
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released:  the  bloody  statute  of  the  biz  articles  was  repealed, 
with  other  persecttting*  laws ;  the  pious  exiles  returned  from 
the  coDtinent,  and  learned  difines  from  among  the  reformers 
were  invited  into  England. 

Granmer  is  said  to  have  relinquished  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
suhstantiation  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign,  being  converted 
by  means  of  the  writings  of  Frith  the  martyr.  Ridley,  about 
the  same  time,  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  doctrine 
was  not  more  scriptural  than  the  term;  and  Latimer  also 
abandoned  this  his  last  error  of  popery.  Two  things  were 
immediately  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation :  one  was, 
ttat,  as  the  parish  priests  were  imable  to  preach.  Homilies 
should  be  composed,  to  be  read  instead  of  sermons,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  doctrines  of  evangelical  truth. 
Twdve  of  these  discourses  were  drawn  up,  principally  by 
Oranmer,  containing  much  scriptural  truth,  especially  on  the 
grand  article  of  justification  $  yet  with  many  popish  errors. 
The  other  measure  was  the  appointment  of  six  of  the  most 
distinguished  preachers  to  accompany  the  commissioners  sent 
to  visit  the  whole  kingdom.  Besides  the  Homilies,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  the  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Erasmus, 
translated  into  English,  should  be  provided  for  every  parish 
church  in  England.  Popish  masses  were  forbidden,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  commanded  to  be  received  by  the  people, 
both  bread  and  wine,  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  its 
primitive  institution.  A  new  office  for  the  communion  was 
prepared ;  and,  to  meet  the  Romish  prejudices,  Cranmer  in- 
serted the  words,  '*The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life,"  &c.*  The  whole  service  of  public  prayer 
was  examined ;  a  catechism  was  composed  at  the  command 
of  the  archbishop;  and  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  a  new 
liturgy.  This,  to  conciliate  the  papists,  was  principally  trans- 
lated from  the  several  Romish  mass  books  then  used  in  Latin. 
Burnet  states,  ''In  compiling  the  offices,  they  began  with 
morning  and  evening  prayer:  these  were  put  in  the  same 
form  they  are  now,  only  there  was  no  confession  nor  absolu- 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  88. 
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tiou^t  tliB  office  begioniiig  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Is  iH 
commuilDn  service,  (he  Ten  CommaudmeiiU  were  not  auid  u 
thej  are  aow;  but  in  other  things  it  was  very  near  what  it  is 
now.  All  that  had  been  iti  the  order  of  the  coiouiunioD 
formerly  luentioned  was  put  into  it:  the  offertory  was  to  be 
made  of  ljrt.-ud,  and  wine  mixed  with,  water.  Then  was  said 
the  pnyer  for  the  state  of  Christ's  church,  in  which  they  give 
duniki  to  God  for  his  wonderful  grace  declared  in  his  saints, 
in  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  patriarchs,  apostles,  prophets,  and 
nurtyrt  j  and  they  commend  the  suiule  departed  to  Uod'i 
mercy  and  grace,  that  at  the  day  of  resurreccioii  we  with  them 
might  be  set  on  Christ's  right  haod.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
whole  office  of  the  communion,  except  the  consecratory 
prayers,  should  he  used  on  all  holy  days,  when  there  was  no 
communioD,  lo  put  the  people  in  mind  of  it  and  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ*."  Offices  for  baptism,  by  dipping  tlie  child 
tbrce  dmes,  or  aprinkling  og  the  face,  and  for  conJirmatiuo, 
'nUi  Tarious  ceremonies  adopted  from  the  luass  books,  \iMt 
diawn  ap  j  and  by  thid  policy  the  reformers  hoped  gradual!; 
to  wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions.  Tl»e  Psalms 
were  put  into  metro  by  Steriihold  and  Hopkins,  and  allowd 
to  be  sung  in  churches,  the  use  of  which  being  regarded  ae  a 
good  criterion  of  piety  +. 

Common  Prayer  having  been  thus  prepared,  it  was  medt 
obligatory  this  year  (1648)  by  act  of  parliament  i  eight  bish^ 
and  several  noblemen  protesting  against  it.  Adopting  Aa 
popish  maxim,  that  it  was  proper  to  enforce  religion  by 
penaltiea,  it  was  enacted,  that  "  if  any  parson,  Ticar,  or  other 
spiritual  person,  shall  refuse  to  use  this  Common  Prayer 
Book,  or  officiate  with  any  other  form  or  ceremonies,  or  shall 
preach  or  speak  any  tlung  in  derogation  of  the  stud  book, 
he  was  to  forfeit  a  year's  profit  of  one  of  his  prefenoeots,  and 
aitfier  six  months  imprisonment  for  his  first  ofience ;  to  suSer 
imprisonment  for  a  whole  year,  and  be  deprived  ip»a  facto  of 
sU  his  spiritual  promotion  for  the  second ;  and  fw  the  third 
offence  to  be  imprUoned  during  life  %."  Similiar  penaUiei 
were  to  follow  writing  againiti  tliis  book. 

*  Ibid.  p.  lOa.    t  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p.  326.    t  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  IIJ' 
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Imtget  isk  ckmihm,  tome  of  which  were  MMpheaMMuHy 
iMcidoiii^vepreieiitatloiit  of  the  ftdonble  Trinhy,  and  God 
^Mm  miier^  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down«  tad  pulplti 
<6teclOd«  All  diffnlfted  cleryfymen  were  required  to  pretch 
fHin^fnaOj  mfke  a  fear  f  md  bishops  f&ur  times,  nnlem  Ihej 
%Ad  ffsisoiiible  ezcasefor  thdr  omission*. 

yofiitfeullop^  howerer,  dishonoured  the  Reformation  in 

Wagyokd;  «Bd  though  no  eathoKc  suffered  death  in  tUs  nign 

ll^r 'Ms  i!iliglon»  eren  Oranmer  is  guilty  of  the  blood  of  ids 

"filSkfw  iiroleiltaiits.    "At  this  time  (1549)  there  were  nny 

ittii^iitiHitt^ln  ^eferal  parts  of  England.    They  were  generally 

'SiMliiis,  ^#11001  the  rerohitions  there  had  forced  to  change 

IkiAt  siMt.<^On  the  12th  of  April  there  was  a  complaint 

#iteil|^  to  ihe  council,  that,  with  the  strangers  that  were 

^mii^lllto  fingiand,  some  of  that  persuasion  had  come  over, 

iidPlliet^ditieminiting  their  errors,  and  roakmg  proselytes :  so 

^a^l^Wttlttliilon  was  ordered  for  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

%iil  ^l)lMrB,'iliree  of  them  being  a  quorum,  to  examine  and 

ItM^^iilBn  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  Com- 

t|||Mili'9iiy«r.    They  were  to  endeaTour  to  reclaim  them,  to 

iigliiaWiii'plnrtiee,  and  give  them  absolution :  or,  if  they 

iW^  iM^ltilite,  to  excommunicate  and  imprison  them,  and  to 

^Idimi^lltem  cKrer  lothe  secular  power  to  be  fienther  proceeded 

""iijfirti^t. '  *18oitie  tradesmen  in  London  were  brougbt  befbre 

'  W^jeiyitliiMloners  in  May,  and  were  persuaded  to  renounce 

IBBIM  IWIIimilB  f . 

^***ffel^ft%i«  one  more  remarkable  victim,'*  says  Dr.Southey, 
-iH^^lsiise  ^U  be  best  stated  in  the  words  of  that  elqf^nt 
liHtti^.  '"^lOin'Bocher,  a  Kentish  woman,  of  good  education, 

and  therefore  of  good  birth,  and  of  Tespectable  rank  in  life, 
^ii#%fte%if  frequented  the  court,  and  had  been  intimate  with 
^Unile'AskOw.  In  an  evil  hour  was  she  accused  of  maintaining 
"^fHiAlte^and  loi^-fbrgotten  notion  concerning  our  Saviour, 
'^Riiiraieni^li  bom  of  the  Virgin,  he  partook  of  humanity  only 
^lB^%Ppeaii^ce,  having  bnt  an  apparent,  and  not  a  real  body. 

An^iblr'^ds  she  was  condemned  to  die!    *'It  is  u  goodly 

ttiatter  to  consider  your  ignorance!'*  said  the  imdaunted 

•  Ibid.  p.  37.  t  Tbid.  p.  145,  146. 
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woraao,  to  those  who  sni  in  judgment  on  her.  "  Not  long  ago 
;ou  burnt  Anne  Askew  fur  a  pitce  of  breail,  and  yet  caiiif 
your*c1vc9  soon  after  to  believe  and  profeaa  the  same  doctrioe, 
for  which  you  burnt  her!  And  now,  forsooth,  you  wilJ 
needs  burn  roe  for  a  piece  of  flesh, — and  in  the  end  you  will 
cotne  to  believe  thi.^  also,  when  ye  have  read  the  ^criptDrta, 
and  understand  them  ! "  Tliis  was  a  speech  whicb,  not- 
withslandinK  the  error  it  conCabied,  ought  to  have  stricken 
Cranmcr  with  compunction.  VMien  it  was  found  that  do 
reasoning  could  shake  her  confidence  in  this  grouudleti 
opinion,  the  council  called  upon  Cranmcr  to  obtain  a  warraat 
for  her  execution.  It  is  the  saddest  passage  in  Cranmer'j 
life  j  the  only  one  for  which  no  palliation  can  be  offered  j  for 
if  he  had  not  assented  to  it,  and  even  constrained  the  youBf: 
king  to  sign  the  fatal  order,  this  crime  might  haye  beec 
averted.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  and  humiliating  cir- 
cumstance in  our  history.  Edward  had  been  blessed  with  s 
tender  heart,  and  the  tendency  of  his  education  had  beeo  to 
cultivate  the  best  feelings,  and  strengthen  them  by  the  puresi 
principles.  This  act,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  saDCtion 
by  hia  warrant,  appeared,  to  hia  uncorrupted  judgment,  inic 
true  light ;  and  it  was  not  without  remonstrance  and  tears, 
that,  in  deference  to  Cruniner's  cbanicier  and  station,  lie 
signed  the  warraiit,  telling  him  he  must  answer  for  it  before 
God!  Edward  had  not  then  completed  his  fourteenth  year; 
and  yet  so  much  did  he  excel  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  com- 
aellors  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart*."  Joan  Bocher  vm 
burnt  to  death  May  2,  1550;  and  on  May  24,  1551,  Von  Psri^, 
a  surgeon  of  London  of  Dutch  extraction,  suffered  death  for 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Ordination  to  the  ministry  was  a  subject  of  anxious  coa^i- 
deration  with  the  reformers ;  and  twelve  divines  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  service  for  that  purpose.  After  some 
difficulties  from  those  who  were  rigid  papists,  "they  agreed 
on  a  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops,"  which, 
ss  Burnet  states,  "  is  the  same  yet  used  in  the  church  of 
Englaud,  except  in  some  few  words  that  have  been  added 

•  Book  of  Ibe  Church,  vol.  ii,  p.  130—138. 
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ance  in  tke  ordinatioii  of  a  priest  or  bishop*."    We  haye 
already  seen  Cranmer's  declared  judgment  of  the  identity  of 
pnest  and  bishop  according  to  the  Scriptures :  but  either  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  papists,  or  to  support  his  own  eccle- 
«iistical  dignity,  the  several  orders  of  ministers  were  con- 
tiaaed  as  they  exuted  in  the  Romish  church  :  and  now  arose 
a  contest  on  this  subject,  connected  with  the  episcopal  robes. 
Dr.  John  Hooper,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent  of 
die  reformers,  was  appointed  by  letters  patent,  July  3,  1550, 
Iriihop  of  Gloucester.    On  this  Burnet  remarks,  "  It  has  been 
abeady  shown,  that  the  vestments  used  in  Divine  service  were 
i^pointed  to  be  retuned  in  the  church :  but  Hooper  refiued 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  episcopal  vestments.    The  grounds 
kewent  on  were,  that  they  were  human  inventions,  brought  in 
by  tradition  or  custom,  not  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  religion:  that  all  such  ceremonies  were  condemned 
by  St.  Paul,  as  beggarly  elements :  that  these  vestments  had 
been  invented  chiefly  for  celebrating  the  mass  with  much 
pomp,  and  had  been  consecrated  for  that  effect ;  therefore  he 
ienrod  to  be  excused  from  the  use  of  them.    Cranmer  and 
ffidley,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  that  tradition  in  matters  of 
fiuth  was  justly  rejected,  but  in  matters  of  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, custom  was  oft  a  good  argument  for  the  continuance  of 
that  which  had  been  long  used.     Therefore,  they  required 
Hooper  to  conform  himself  to  the  law  t-"     Hooper  was  by 
BO  means  convinced  by  such  reasoning,  which  was  in  reality 
a  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism  — 
the  exclusive  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :    neither 
would  they  allow,  him  to  decline  the  episcopate !    The  earl  of 
Warwick  "  wrote  earnestly  to  the  archbishop  to  dispense  with 
the  use  of  the  garments,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
u'ta  consecration. '^    "  Cranmer  wrote  back,  that  he  could 
not  do  it  without  incurring  a  praemunire.    So  the  king  was 
moved  to  write  to  him,  warranting  him  to  do  it,  without  any 
danger  which  the  law  could  bring  on  him  for  such  an  omis- 
lion.    But  though  this  was  done  on  the  Uth  of  August,  yet 
be  was  not  consecrated  till  March  the  next  year  X," 

•  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  189.  t  Ibid.  p.  200.  t  Ibid,  p.  202. 
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Cnam«T  wh  still  ioflexililf  detcnoiDed  on  hnrobling  ibe 
noDConfcrmist,  and  therefore  lie  would  not  compt;  with  the 
wuhn  of  the  kin^.  He  laid  ifae  matter  before  tlie  loandl, 
and  Hooper  was  coiniDltled  to  prisoo  in  (he  Fleet.  Fox,  in 
the  Latin  edilioD  of  hit  Acts  and  Manuments,  elatea  lh( 
maoucr  in  wlucb  the  affair  was  compromiied.  "Thus  eutlfd 
this  theological  qtwrrei  in  the  »ieU>ry  of  the  biehops,  Hooper 
bein;-  forced  to  reran! ;  or,  to  say  the  least,  heicf;  ciHittraincd 
to  appear  once  in  pulilie  attired  after  ilie  manner  ':!  the 
hiihops.  Which,  unless  he  bail  done,  there  are  those  who 
think  the  bishops  woalrt  bate  en  leoTOored  to  take  away  hi9 
life :  for  his  aerrant  t»W  ii>e,  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk  seal 
such  word  to  Hooper,  who  was  not  lumself  igDonint  what  ihej 
were  doing"." 

Ridley  is  beliered  to  hare  been  more  seTere  against  Hooper 
than  e»en  Cranmcr:  but  he  lived  to  repent  of  his  biffotry, 
and  to  confess  hia  folly.  For  when  ihey  were  both  in  prison 
in  Mary's  reign  for  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  Ridley  wrote  to 
Hooper  an  apology  for  bis  tfrmrj  persecuting  conduct,  M- 
knowledfpng  bis  own  "sii  '"  in  that  affair,  aed  com- 

mendirg  the  "wisdom"  b   "most   dear    and   revereni 

fellow-elder  in  Christ +."  uranmer  also,  when  bi ripped  of 
bis  episcopal  robes  at  his  degradation  before  his  martyrdom, 
expressed  his  contempt  for  such  "gear." 

About  the  latter  end  of  1560  "there  was  a  review  of  the 
Common  Prayer  Boob  {  scTcral  things  bad  been  continnei) 
in  it,  either  to  draw  in  some  of  the  bishopa,  who  by  suA 
yieldings  might  lie  prevuiled  on  to  concur  in  it ;  or  hi 
compliance  with  the  people,  who  were  fond  of  their  old 
Hupcrntitions  X-"  Martin  Bucer,  a.  famous  German  divine, 
was  principally  consulted  in  this  business,  by  whom  vitrioni 
improvements  were  auggeaied.  Some  of  tlie  more  icalotB 
jiervants  of  Chrint  "  began  a  practice,"  which,  says  Bnrnel, 
"  might  seem  in  itaelf  not  only  innocent,  but  good,  of 
preaching  sermons  and  leclurea  on  the  week-days,  to  vibiA 
there  was  a  great  running  from   neighbouring  parishe*." 

1  Ridley's  Work>,  p.  302. 
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<]0nW»t%  Iwnnnr.  mn  atds  bf  tlic  inAolent  cltrfy 
ipti-iff*lHl  fwiieltoi  whick  condunned  their  irreli^oni  ilotk 
mi.  JliwptfBWi.  M  •■  excMi  of  seal  freug;ht  wUlt  muj 
«rib;  and  tlwrefore,  b;  aa  order  in  council  *|i»iBK  aU 
preaching  an  worViujr-ilayai  «**>  which  ihcre  ibauld  be  only 
pn;cn>  their  w!«he<  were  gratified- 

Tlic  year  1551,  i»  <li>tiiigaiihed  by  the  drawiajt  up  of  th« 
"Articles  of  Iteligion,"  id  nnuber /m^jt-Iim,  but  oearljr  the 
tame  as  the  pr^seot  "  Thirty-aiae  Articlci  of  the  Church  of 
Bnglnud,"  and  ibe  further  correctiea  of  the  Book  of  Commoa 
Prayer;  the  General  CifSfeuioa  of  iidi,  aud  the  Geaaral 
Abiolution  being  added;  "aad  iodeed,"  Burnet  remaib, 
"  they  broughi  the  wLule  Idturjtr  to  the  ume  form  ia  which 
it  14  now,  except  sonic  iacsniiderable  variation*,  that  hare 
been  since  made  fur  ilie  (blearing  of  (oiae  anbigaitiei." 

Hooper's  iuflueace  prevailed  to  hara  the  altar*  in  the 
churches  generally  excliauged  for  table*,  urging  that  Chriit 
inatituted  theholy  supper  aot  at  an  altar,  butatatable.  Popiih 
iraasub^tantiatioD  required  kneeliug  at  the  altar,  for  the 
mperstitiuui  people  to  nsrship  the  bread  aud  winej  and  the 
Eugliah  reforuiers,  seeking  to  gain  the  papiit*.  "added  in  the 
a£ce  of  the  coniiDnniun  a  rubric  conccnung  the  poature  of 
knt-eling,  which  tvas  appointed  to  be  still  the  geetnre  of 
eominuiiicants  *." 

Another  arraugement  aaa  oiade  this  year  of  a  mott  icn- 
porlaot  character.  "  Six  eminent  preachers  were  cbosea  out  to 
be  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordinary  j  two  of  these  were  alway* 
to  attend  at  court,  and  four  to  be  seat  over  Eoglaud  to 
preach  and  instru<;t  the  people :  these  tvere.  Bill,  Harley, 
Peru,  (iriudal,  Bradford,  and  Knox.  These,  it  aeemi,  were 
accounted  the  luost  zealoua  and  readiest  preachers  of  that 
time,  who  were  thus  seut  about  as  itinerants,  to  supply  the 
defects  of  the  greutesc  part  of  the  clergy,  who  were  generally 
wry  faulty  f." 

The   Cuinmou   Prayer,   "perused,  ezpluned,  and  made 

more   perfect,"    was   coafirmed  by  act  of   Parliament  In 

January  1652;   to  whicli  was  added  "the  form  of  making 

bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ; "  and  "  so  appointed,  this  new 

•]bid.p.221.  tItH(Lp.33^ 
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book  of  tenicc  ww  lo  be  tverprhen  received  after  tk 
feast  of  All  Sainta  nexi,  ODiler  the  same  penalties  (bai  had 
been  enacted  ibne  yean  before,  wheii  the  former  hook  wis 
pablirfaed  •." 

Religion  was  redace*)  Iq  a  standard  for  the  national  failb, 
by  the  publieatioD  of  the  formulary  'iraivn  Dp  the  last  year, 
nnJer  the  lille,  "  Articlei  agreed  upoo  by  the  bishops  and 
other  learoed  and  ^odly  men,  in  the  la^t  convoeatioa  nt  Lan- 
dnn,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1552;  to  root  out  tiie  dUcord  of 
opinions,  and  e.^tabliah  the  agreemeot  of  true  religioo." 
These  Articles,  howe»er,  do  not  appear  lo  have  been  laid 
before  that  ecdesiastical  assetnbly  or  the  parliament :  but 
Cranmer,  ivith  a  few  eeleet  divines,  having  prepared  them, 
prefented  ibem  to  the  conncil,  where  they  received  the  royal 
ajtseiitj  when  subseription  was  required  to  them  by  ill 
the  ctcrgv,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  all  ecclesiastirol  pn- 
feruent. 

Edward  VI  Eoon  afterwards  fell  sick,  first  of  the  small-pox, 
and  afterwards  with  the  measles,  which  left  snch  debility  in 
Ilia  deKeate  frame,  that  a  coosuinption  tcrtninated  hii  mortd 
eourEC,  July  G,  I&53,  the  wonder  of  the  age  for  his  attun- 
ments  and  piety.  His  ardent  solicitude  for  the  progress  of 
true  religion,  was  manifest  from  the  language  of  his  lad 
prayer:  "Lord  God,  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and 
wretched  life,  and  take  me  among  thy  chosen ;  howbeit,  aol 
my  will,  but  thine  be  done.  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit  to 
theu.  O  Lord,  thou  knoweat  Uow  liappy  it  were  for  me  to  be 
with  thee  :  yet  for  Ihy  chosen's  sake,  send  me  life  and  health, 
that  1  may  truly  aerve  thee.  O  my  Lord  God,  bleas  my  peo- 
ple, and  »aTe  thine  inheritance.  O  Ijord  God,  save  thy  chosen 
people  of  England.  O  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from 
papistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people 
may  praise  thy  holy  name,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sakef." 

"Papistry,"  thua  lamented  by  the  pious  king,  had  oppoied 
vaiiona  obstructions  to  the  work  of  reformation ;  but  to  con- 
ciliate it,  much  of  popery  was  retained  in  the  constitution  and 
services  of  the  church  of  England.    In  reforming  religion, 

•  Ibid.  p.i13.  .  t  Ibid.  P.2S3. 
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therefor^  in  this  cottnUry,  those  great  men  who  «p«fe  the  chief 

hbouren  were  not  unanimous  in  relation  to  their  work. 

Tkey  acknowledged  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  the  only 

atthoritative  rale  for  both  doctrine  and  ceremonies :  but  thev 

.    wtre  afraid  to  proceed  so  £sr,  especially  with  regard  to  cere- 

t  Mues  of  w<M^ip.     The  numerous  clerical  orders  which 

I  fspery  had  originated^  were  retained,  though  the  reformers 

hi  declared  thdr  conrntion  that  only  the  bishops  and  dea- 

were  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures  ,*  and  in  the  preface 

Is  eiie  of  the  service  books,  they  signified  that  they  had 

^gone  as  far  as  they  could  in  reforming  the  church,  consider- 

'l^g  the  tiflses  they  lived  in,  and  hoped  they  that  came  after, 

iwld,  as  they  might,  do  more."    Cranmer,  it  was  said  by  a 

^SSitemporary  writer,  "had  drawn  up  a  book  of  prayers  a 

haidred  times  wore  perfect  than  that  which  was  then  in 

lii^gl  but  the  saflM  could  not  take  place,  for  that  he  matched 

wA  such  a  wicked  clergy  and  convocation."    King  Edward^ 

it  a  paper  «f  his  own  writing,  laments  the  inefficiency  of 

SKkiiastieal  discipHae,  *'  Because/'  says  he,  **  those  bishops 

f^B  shmild  ezecnte  it,  some  for  papistry,  some  for  ignorance, 

for  age,  some  for  their  ill  name,  some  for  all  these,  are 

unable  to  execute  discipline :  wherefore  it  were  necessary 

Ihtt  those  that  were  appointed  to  be  bishops,  or  preachers, 

me  honest  in  life  and  learned  iu  doctrine ;  that  by  reward- 

S  i^  Sttdi  men,  others  might  be  allured  to  foUow  their  good 

fife*/' 

Political  and  interested  motives,  with  little  religion,  in- 
Imced  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy  in  this  reign:  yet 
Ihere  was  a  goodly  band  in  England,  who  were  "  burning  and 
ddaing  lights  *'  in  their  day,  fervent  in  prayer,  evangelical 
ladocUine,  laborious  in  the  discharge  of  their  ministry,  and 
SMtrions  examples  of  purity  in  their  lives.  By  their  means 
fasnine  godliness  was  advanced  in  some  favoured  places,  and 
they  became  an  unspeakable  blessing.  The  Scriptures  were 
firealated,  the  pure  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  alone  was 
mtored,  and  not  a  few  became  intelligent  converts  from 
pspish  idolatry  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus«    Still  there 

*  Burnet,  voUiv,  p.  83* 
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svaf  a  rast  iuhis  of  ig-Doronce  iu  the  country,  and  com- 
paratively few  were  the  faithful  preachers  of  the  gospel. 

Beraird  Gilpin,  'leaervedly  calied  "Tlie  Apoatlc  of  the 
North,"  in  a  Berinon,  by  command,  before  the  Court,  about 
six  moDths  before  the  death  of  the  king,  complained  of  p»- 
tronage  aa  a  curee,  that  "  Christian  souls,  bo  deaily  lioD^t, 
were  committed  without  respect  to  men  not  worthy  to  keep. 
sheep !  that  noliletiicn  rewarded  their  servants  with  liriug*! 
appointed  for  the  i;oepel  j  that  he  was  not  able  to  rebmMi 
nor  yet  any  man  knew,  all  the  abasea,  which  the  sim 
amliilioue,  and  idol  pajtors  had  brought  into  the  land  i  if 
ivhooe  examples  ravenous  ivolvcs,  painted  Christians,  hypu^ 
crites,  had  entered,  and  defiled  the  sanctuary,  Christ,  and  14 
Gospel,  to  the  desiruction  of  the  flock.  A  thousand  pilpin 
ill  England  ivcre  covered  with  dust.  Some  had  not  ha 
sermons  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  since  friars  left  their  lint 
tationsi  and  few  of  those  worthy  the  name  of  acrmoui 

Coi\farmuti  and  Xenw^formiils  were  henceforth  particnltrtf! 
distinguished  in  England  ;  concerning  whose  fathers  amaim 
the  Proteslanis,  Fuller  remarks  :  "  The  foundera  of  Con- 
formity were  such  as  remained  here  all  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII,  and  weathered  out  the  tempest  of  hia  tyranny  M 
open  sea,  partly  by  a  pnblic  compliance,  and  partly  by  i 
cautious  conceuhnenl  of  themselves.  Thcee,  in  the  days  of 
King  Edward  VI,  were  possessed  of  the  best  prefermeati  is 
the  land,  and  retained  many  ccrcmoiiits  practised  iu  ibe 
Romish  church,  conceiving  them  to  be  ancient  and  decent  iu 
themselves.  The  authority  of  Cranroer  and  activity  of  Ridley 
lieudcd  this  party;  the  former  being  the  highest,  tlie  liirtfr 
the  hottest  in  defence  of  conformity. 

"The  founders  of  Nonconformity  were  such  m  fled  beyond 
the  seas,  chiedy  into  Germany,  where,  living  in  staler  and 
cities  of  popular  reformation,  they  sucked  in  both  the  air  and 
discipline  of  the  place  they  lived  in  :  these  returning  late  into 
England,  were  at  a  loss  fur  means  and  maiDteuance ;  only 
supported  with  the  reputation  of  being  confesBOrs,  renderiof; 
their  patience  to  the  praise,  and  their  persons  to  thepiiyo( 

*  Slryp«'s  Annals,  vol.  iii,  19%  199. 
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ftU  consdentiiNU  people,  and  renounced  til  ceremoniee  of  ike 
PtipisU.  John  Rogers,  lecturer  in  St.  PkuPs  and  vicar  of  St.  Se« 
{mlclire's,  with  John  Hooper,  were  leaders  of  this  party  *** 

Nonconformity,  in  reality,  rested  upon  the  infidlible  prin* 
ciple,  the  sufficiency  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  while  Conformity  admitted  the  essential  principle 
of  popery,  the  lawfulness  of  imposing  upon  the  people  rites 
and  doctrines,  in  addition  to  the  inspired  oracles :  and  religion 
wOl  he  found  to  have  prospered  in  every  age,  just  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  degree  in  which  a  sacred,  jealous,  and  exclusive 
regard  hM  been  paid  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Among  the  Nonconformists  in  England  at  this  period,  it  will 
be  only  justice  to  mention  two  congregations  of  foreigners, 
one  at  London,  under  the  episcopal  care  of  John  &  Lasco,  a 
Polish  nobleman ;  and  the  other  at  Glastonbury,  whose  pas- 
toral bishop  was  Valerandus  Pollanus.  Attempts  were  made 
to  compel  them  to  conform  to  the  rites  prescribed  in  the 
English  liturgy  :  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  charter  to 
observe  their  own  forms  of  worship  and  discipline.  John  & 
Laseo  was  a  man  of  high  character  for  learning  and  piety  : 
h^  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Hooper  in  his  nonconformity  to  the 
popish  impositions  $  yet  he  was  a  favourite  with  King  Edward, 
who  consulted  him  frequently  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
carrying  on  the  Reformation,  and  granted  that  three  hundred 
and  eighty  of  his  congregation  should  be  made  denizens  of 
England  f. 


CHAFIER  IV. 


REION  OF  MARY. 


Lady  Jane  Grey—* Mary  succeeds — She  persecutes — Promises  to  marry  PbUip  of 
Spain -»-Lfidy  Jane  beheaded  —  Philip  arrives  in  England — ReconcUiatiou  with 
Rome -«  Martyrs — Rogers,  Hooper,  Saunders,  Taylor,  Farrar,  Bradford — Effects 
of  their  murders  —  Latimer,  Ridley,  Cranmer — His  character — Mary  dies  — 
Number  of  the  Martyrs — Their  principles  —  Popish  cruelties. 

Mary  succeeded  her  brother  Edward  on  the  throne  of  England. 
That  prince  had  been  induced  by  his  council,  to  set  aside  by 

*  Church  History,  cent,  xvi,  p.  402. 

t  Barnet,  vol.  iii,  p.  203 ;  Strype,  vol.  ii,  p.  38,  400. 
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hit  1^11  the  luccHBion  of  hu  two  aisten,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  of  the  (|iie«n  of  Scots,  >.nd  to  settle  the  erown  on  Lady 
Jaae  Grey.  Tht^  distinguisbcd  fi^inale  wai  eldi^t  dftughtei 
tlu  duke  of  Suffolk,  a  persun  of  uxtraordlDary  taleats  and 
pielf,  zcftluiii  for  the  Refnruiatiun,  aud  uext  in  blood  a&a 
the  myal  prioceiacs. 

TTui  rensuii  for  this  polity  was,  concern  for  the  Proteslsnt 
raligion :  for  Mary  oud  the  Queeu  of  Scots  were  papists,  ud 
tbe  blood  of  Elizabeth  waa  taialeij  by  act  of  Parliament: 
beatdea,  it  suited  the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Nurthumberliiud, 
whose  aoii.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  had  recently  married  Led; 

Mary  had  powcrfiil  frieud*  iu  the  popish  prelates  ud 
clef|^  i  Rud  promising  lo  make  no  alleratiooa  in  religion,  ahe  I 
)^ine<l  an  army  ia  Norfolk,  and  marched  to  London  witboDt 
loM  cf  blood.  Jane  and  Dudley  were  seat  to  the  Toivw, 
where  the  dreadful  Irag-edy  wan  acted,  in  their  being  «acrili«d 
to  the  ambitlou  of  their  parents  and  the  jealousy  of  Quwa 
Mary. 

Mary  was  cunsistetit  in  her  religion,  yieldiug  her  conacieuce 
wholly  to  llie  direction  of  the  prieate.  Supcratitiou,  bigotrjr, 
and  cruelty  governed  her  unliappy  uiind,  and  made  lier  n 
deteruilucd  enemy  to  the  principiea  of  the  Ileformatiuii.  in 
almost  every  respect,  Mary's  reign  was  calamitous  to  the 
British  nation  ;  it  exhibita  a  genuine  picture  of  popery,  when 
united  with  ignorance  and  arbitrarj' power;  the  record  of  it 
baa  been  handed  down  to  our  tim:,  to  i)e  transmitted  to  tlie 
latest  posterity,  characterized  as  "  The  Bloody." 

The  parliament  of  her  father  Henry  hafing  declared  ihol 
the  sovereign  is  the  "Supreme  Ileadof  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land," Mary  acted  upon  that  law,  and  immediately  issued  a 
royal  order  prohibiting  public  preaching.  By  the  same  ao- 
thorily  the  popisli  mass  was  restored ;  and  the  married  clergy 
expelled  their  livings,  unless  they  put  away  their  wives. 
Cranmer  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  2d  of  September,  and 
Latimer  on  the  13th;  and  many  more  of  the  preachers  were 
goon  thrown  into  prison.  Many  of  the  reformers,  aware  of 
the  impending  Blorni,  withdrew  to  the  continent,  to  the  num- 
ber, at  least,  of  eight  hundred ;  besides  many  huadr^s  of 
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noblemen^  inercliaiitt«  and  othen  posi^essing  property,  and 
tbe  foreign  Prote8tant8  wbohad  settled  in  England. 

Mary  wai  opposed  by  the  parliament  in  ber  projected  mar- 
riage  with  a  Spanish  prince,  who  was  a  papist :  but  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1563,  in  the  presence  of  the  imperial  ambai- 
sador^  *'  kneeling  before  the  altar  in  her  pn\'atc  oratory,  after 
reciting  the  hymn  Feni  Creator,  she  called  God  to  witness, 
that  she  solemnly  plighted  her  troth  to  Philip  prince  of 
Castile  *,**  *'  The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  bishop  Gardi- 
ner  was  dispatched'to  inform  the  emperor,  that  if  great  sums 
of  money  were  not  sent  over  to  gratify  the  chief  nobility,  and 
the  leading  men  in  the  country,  both  for  obliging  them  to  his 
interest,  and  enabling  them  to  carry  elections  for  the  next 
parliament,  the  opposition  would  he  such,  that  the  queen 
mast  lay  down  all  thoughts  of  marrying  his  sonf."  Charles 
resolved  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English;  and 
borrowed  1,200,000  crowns,  then  a  prodigious  sum,  with 
wbleh  Gardiner  bribed  many,  and  gained  by  this  means  his 
olject  in  a  corrupted  parliament. 

'  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  were  beheaded 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1554 ;  on  which  dvLy,Ji/teen  gallowses 
were  erected,  for  the  execution  of  fifty-two  persons,  who 
were  hanged  thereon,  and  on  this  account  was  called  '*  Blaek 

Philip  landed  at  Southampton,  July  20,  and  he  was  married 
to  Mary  on  the  25th,  by  Gardiner,  in  his  cathedral  at  Win^ 
Chester.  On  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  the  formal  reconciliation 
to  the  church  was  solemnized  with  extraordinary  pomp.  The 
queen  anch  the  king  being  placed  in  regal  state  in  the  great 
hall  of  die  palace  at  Whitehall,  Cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's 
legate;  who  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  took  his  seat  beside 
them.  Both  houses  of  parliament  being  present,  presented  on 
thdr  knees  a  humble  supplication  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
nation,  beseeching  their  majesties  to  intercede  with  the  lord 
cardinal;  for  their  readmission  within  the  sacred  pale  of  the 
churchy  and  for  an  absolution  from  their  offences  of  heresy 
and  schism,  on  condition  of  repealing  all  laws  against  the 

•  Mackintosh's  Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  ii,  p. 299.     t  Burnet,  vol.  iii,  p. 334. 
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Cstholic  religion,  paueU  in  the  scaBon  of  tlieir  delualou. 
Mary  and  Philip  having  inude  the  iaterce^siun,  the  legate, 
after  a  long  speech,  declaring'  the  pateriml  solicitude  of  bis 
HoliQeas  for  the  welfare  of  Enffluiid,  in  the  pope's  name 
granted  r  full  absolution,  which  Ihe  nicnibers  of  parliament 
received  on  their  knees :  after  which  the  kinjf,  ijueen,  and 
legate,  together  with  tlie  whole  body  of  the  senators  of  the 
nation,  chanted  Te  Devm  in  the  thapel  of  the  palace,  ex- 
pressive of  their  joy  I  The  pope  solemnly  ratified  the  act  of 
his  legate,  and  the  news  of  tlie  ivhole  transaction  was  quicitly 
published  through  Europf !  "  Preparatory  for  this  absolution 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  rerival  of  the  atatutea  of  Ricbard  II, 
Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V,  ag-ainstheretiesi  which  were  to  pome 
into  force  from  the  20th  of  January,  1555 ;  thia  year  opened 
therefore  with  a  portentous  gloom. 

Cardinal  Pole,  on  the  23d  of  January,  received  all  the 
bishops  at  Lambeth  palace,  lo  give  tliein  his  blessing,  and 
directions  for  the  govemnient  of  the  church;  "and  on  the 
25tb  there  was  a  solemn  procession  througli  London,  consist- 
ing of  eight  bishops,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  all 
in  their  robea,  with  Bonner  carrying  tlie  host,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  their  reconcilialiont-"  After  this  solem- 
nity, the  first  measure  of  the  restored  church  was  proceeding 
against  the  protestanls,  bishop  Gardiner  being  lord  chancel- 
tor  i  and  ujider  the  direction  of  him  and  of  Bonner,  bishop  of 
London,  the  dreadful  cruellies  commenced. 

John  Rogers,  from  among  the  great  numbers  that  were 
in  prison,  was  the  first  victim  ;  he  had  been  a  prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's,  being  esteemed  one  of  the  moat  learned  of  the  re- 
formers :  and  he  had  the  honour  of  assisting  Tindal  in  making 
his  translation  of  IheBible.  After  his  trial  before  the  bishops, 
which  was  a  mere  mockery  of  justice  and  of  reason,  being 
condemned,  Rogers  entreated  bis  Judges  to  grant  him  an 
interview  with  his  wife,  a  helpless  foreigner  who  hall  borne 
to  him  ten  children ;  Gardiner,  with  brutal  sophistry  denying 
his  marriage,  refused  this  favour.     He  had,  however,  (he 

■ol.  Li,  p.  313— 315. 
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pi^Mwe  9i  udiy  Ikeoi  oace  more;  for  1m  bmI  Mt  belored 
aad  fiuAfol  wifey  with  all  iMr  cliUdreii»  one  of  whom  was  it 
Um  hroMly  on  hit  way  to  Sniithfteld^  where  he  was  hnnit  to 
adwf»  tfiiUBphiiig  hi  Ae  talTatkm  of  hit  Almighty  Redeemer, 
Fehraary  4,  1666. 

Dr.  John  Hooptsr  was  condemned  with  Rogers,  Irat  he  was 
sent  to  sttif^r  in  lus  episcopal  city,  Gloucester,  where  he  died 
at  <he  stake  on  the  9th  of  Fehruary :  he  was  not  allowed  to 
address  the  people,  who  had  assembled  in  crowds  to  witness 
his  exeeation:  bat  in  their  hearing  he  made  a  long  pray^, 
la  which  he  declared  die  glorions  doctrines  which  he  was 
mm%  to  seal  with  his  blood.  The  queen's  pardon  being 
oAred  to  Um  on  condition  of  bis  recantation,  he  rejected 
il^  and  died,  often  repeating  in  the  fire,  **  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit !  '* 

Laurmee  Saunders,  a  learned  and  eminent  preacher,  in  like 
manaer  suiered  at  CSoventry,  the  bishops  sending  him  to  be 
a  ipeetacle  in  that  city,  where  he  had  for  a  time  exercised  hb 
aiiiisiry.  A  pardon  was  offered  him  at  the  stake,  on  con- 
dtlian  of  his  recantation :  but  he  declared  that  he  heM  no 
hifaiiei,  ha^g  taught  only  the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ  $ 
awi  talnsing  to  deny  the  doctrines  he  had  preached,  he  was 
httnH  to  deaith  February  8th,  1655,  triumphing  in  Ood  hb 
SaviMir,  and  saying,  '* Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ! 
welcome  everlasting  life ! " 

Dr.  Rawkind  Taylor,  "  parson  of  Hadleigh ''  in  Sufiblk, 
WW  ittost  hrutally  treated,  both  by  Gardiner  at  his  condemna- 
tlitt,  and  by  the  guards  at  his  execution  on  the  9th  of 
.  Fehmary.  Taylor  was  sent  to  suffer  at  Hadleigh;  and  at 
ibt  alake  he  declared  to  tbe  people,  that  he  had  *' taught 
than  ooliiing  but  God's  holy  Word,  and  he  was  now  come  to 
seal  It  with  Ms  blood/' 

Dr.  Robert  Farrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  triumphantly 
scaled  the  truth  with  his  blood,  dying  at  the  stake  at 
Caermarthen,  whither  the  bishops  had  sent  him.  Farrar  was 
bamt  the  dOth  of  March. 

John  Bradford,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  reputed  "  the 
holiest  man  of  his  time,"  was  a  powerful  and  popular 
preacher :  but  he  viras  burnt  in  Smithfieid,  July  15,  and  with 
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him  a  youth  named  John  Loaf,  a  lallow-cJiandler's  apprentice, 
of  singular  pi«tf.  Bradfoni  kksed  ihe  sinkc,  and  cheered  his 
fellow-sufferer,  aayinjr,  "Be  of  good  tomfort,  brother,  for 
we  ehall  hare  a  merry  (supper  tvith  the  Lord  this  night." 
Bishop  Ridley  said  of  Bradford,  who  was  his  chaplain,  "  He 
was  a  man  hy  whom  God  hath  and  doth  work  wonders  in 
setting  forth  his  word." 

"  The  whole  nation,"  aaya  Burnet,  "stood  amaxcd  at  these 
proceedinf^a,  and  the  burning  of  such  men,  only  for  their 
cODSciencea,  without  the  mixture  of  any  other  thing  pre- 
tended against  them.  And  il  was  looked  upon  as  a  horrible 
cruelty,  because  thoge  men  had  acted  nothing  contrary  to  the 
law  j  for  they  were  put  in  prisou,  at  first  for  smaller  matters, 
and  there  kept  till  thos^  laws   ivere  passejl,   by  which  they 

PetitioDS  agu^st  these  bloody  proeecdin^s  were  trans- 
mitted  to  the  queen  from  tlie  prutestant  exiles  abroad ;  and 
even  King  Philip,  askiirued,  caused,  as  a  piece  of  policy,  a 
Spanish  divine  of  great  celebrity  to  preach  ag'^''"^'-  these 
cruelties.  Gardiner  expected  that  a  few  examples  of  thia 
species  of  murder  would  have  conrerCed  the  whole  nation 
to  the  Catholic  church ;  but  finding  himself  disappointed, 
he  left  the  business  altogether  to  I3onner,  ftho  cheerfully 
undertook  it,  as  it  suited  his  naturally  "lavage  and  brutal" 
disposition. 

The  prisons  in  London  were  full  of  the  Nonconformists :  and 
the  Tower  was  for  a  time  so  crowded,  that  Cranmer,  Eidley, 
Latimer,  and  Bradford,  were  thrust  into  one  chamber,  where 
they  held  sweet  intercourse,  enjoying  divine  "fellowship  with 
the  Father,  and  with  his  ^on  Jesus  Christ,"  In  April  1654, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford  to 
dispute  with  the  catholics.  "These  conferences,"  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  remarks  with  perfect  justice,  "were  a  aeries  of 
insolent  triumphs.  The  audience  was  so  carefully  selected, 
that  they  always  gave  the  honour  and  applause  of  victory  to 
the  prevailing  faction.  On  one  ijiiesiion  beini,'  proposed  to 
Philpot,  a  noted  divine,  he  answered  well,  by  quoting  the 

■  Ibid.  vol.  iii,  p.  388. 
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wmi»  <d  Attibrote  weiibMiop  ai  Mlltii  to  tbe  enperor 
VihathiiM,  ^  tike  away  the  lair  and  I  win  reaion  witli  you  ;*' 
an  aonrer,  to  wUeli,  thoofii  peifeetly  conchuirey  few  but  the 
waakcr  faity  appeal  ^•'^ 

Itiaieraikl  kki  faBow^aboorcftbad  bten  condemned  on  the 
28ltb  of  April  1£64:  aad  after  elfbteen  months  imprisoament, 
biiim  beOB  a^piia  aeateoced,  be  was  exeented  witb  Ridley, 
Oelaber  16,  1566,  at  Oxford.  Tbelr  bebariour  was  most 
illvtialiiie  of  their  e?aiife1lcal  prineiples ;  and  wben  chained 
lofteatikey  Laliiiier,  now  0ighty  years  of  agpe,  thus  addressed 
Us  cwip«Bia«  in  death ;  ''Be  of  good  comfort.  Master 
flfiley;,  and  flay  the  aaa :  we  eball  this  day  fight  sncb  a 
ciBdie^  by  Ood's  ffn^M*  i>  England,  as  I  tmst  shall  never  be 
pot  tfaS.*'    They  died  trinwpliing  hi  Ood  their  Rafionr. 

Ofaamer's  Iste  win  aalaraUy  be  a  svbject  of  interest  with 
every  taader.  Ha  was  spared  ^ve  months  afler  tite  sacrifice 
of  ids  revered  Irlends,  chiefly  by  the  poKcy  of  Gardiner ; 
nM  'Hacsr,  iliaft  as  sooo  as  lie  was  burnt,  Pete  wovM  bt 
maie  anMidiop  of  Caaserbvry/'  Bonner,  in  February  1566, 
wm  Mmtti  to  OdEoid  to  degrade  him,  whidi  was  performed 
m  middtade  of  osreaM>Dies,  redaeiug  him  from  bis 
so  the  conditiofi  of  a  layman.  "  Unhappfly 
te Ail  npnUaioB,  ha  made  some  of  those  repeated  appHea* 
liana  ialiary  far  pardon,  by  which  he  had  before  escaped 
(nK  af  estraordjaarf  perH  f ;  ^  and  his  enemies  saw  his  infir- 
mity. Both  English  and  Spanish  divines  were  sent  to 
pSBHada  hin  to  teeant,  with  hopes  of  life  and  preferment ; 
iie  fvas  imMaad  out  of  prison  to  the  deea^s  lodgings  at 
GhliaitiBunah,  and  at  length  sabscribed  a  paper,  condemning 
tim  dauiiiaus  of  iAibsr  and  Zi^ngle,  and  jnstifying  ail  the 
paaaHuhftes  of  iIm  Romish  system.  Hypocrisy  and  viilany 
iwil  ghiaed  Shehr  md  in  victory  over  this  oppressed  servant  of 
CMsl^  JBid  She  paelates  publidbed  the  recantation  of  Cranmer 
toosilhattt  fiavopa-:  hot  thdr  nalidoiM  souls  were  not 
salMad  aritfnot  his  iMoodi  and  with  no  previous  warning, 
Cnnaser«as  bsmght  iorlh  to  be  bamt  in  fWmt  of  Bsfiol 

*  History  of  Eaflaad,  vol. ii,  p.333.  f  Ibid.p.324. 
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Collej^e,  after  a  lermoD  by  Cote,  jHWMt.of  Eton  C«lle^. 
His  devout  behaviour  dnrini;  Hub  tcrrin  wu  incb  m  to  pierce 
the  bearta  of  tU  wlio  retidned.*  spuk  of  hiimuritf,  c  exprau- 
iog  great  inward  emotion,  lifting  np  hi«  ejt»  tw  faMnn;  and 
tbeucaatin)[  them  downwards,  at  one  MhaiMd  of  t^twdfi 
often  pouring  out  flood*  of  tean.  Cole,  hftnng'  ffidaVd'  U) 
sermon,  desired  him  to  dei'lare  his  fnilh ;  which,  after  prayer, 
he  did  with  dying  solcnioily :  having  repeated  the  Creed, 
and  professed  his  lielief  in  the  Scriptures,  he  declared  that 
"which  troubled  hia  coDGcienee  more  than  any  thing  he  had 
ever  done  in  bis  whole  life :  which  was,  the  EubscribiDg-  of  a 
paper  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  against  hiii  consnence,  out 
of  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  love  of  life ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  Bre,  he  was  reaolved  that  hand  that  had  signed  it 
should  be  first  burnt.  He  rejected  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
enemy  and  antichiri:jt ;  and  laid,  be  bad  the  same  lielief  of 
the  sacrament,  whiih  he  had  published  in  his  book  *,"  Sucb 
an  unexpected  atalement  threw  the  whole  a«aembiy  intn 
confuiioD,  when  he  was  pulled  down,  and  hurried,  with 
insults  and  reproaches,  to  ihe  place  of  cxeeuCion,  which  hait 
been  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Latimer  and  Ridley.  Having' 
prayed,  he  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  (ire  was  kindled :  ho 
expressed  no  disorder  for  Ihe  pain  be  endured ;  but  some- 
times saying,  "That  unworthy  hand  !"  which  he  held  in  the 
fiames !  He  Bniabed  his  mortal  course,  crying,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit." 

Creamer  was  not  only  a  great  but  a  pious  man,  pnssessintr 
a  clear  indght  into  the  capital  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and 
Great  Britain  is  incalculably  Indebted  to  bis  inatrumentalily 
in  promoting  the  reformation  of  religioa  :  but  his  pubbc  life 
exhibits  him  as  remarkable  for  timidity.  Still,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  beautifully  remarks,  on  the  closing  hours,  "Tlie 
language  of  Cranmer  speaks  bis  sincerity,  and  demonstraiei 
that  the  lovfa  of  truth  still  prevuled  in  bis  inmost  heart.  It 
gushed  forth  at  the  sight  of  death,  full  of  healing  power, 
which  engendered  a  purifying  and  ennobling  patience,  an  1 
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mtoKd  the  inbd  to  its  own  esteem,  after  a  departure  from 
oaward  path  of  Bincerily.  Courage  survived  a  public 
iiowal  of  dUhoaour,  the  hardest  tent  to  which  virtue  can  be 
upoied;  and  if  he  once  fauU;  failed  in  fortitude,  be  in  hia 
lai  momenu  atoned  for  his  failure  by  a  majpianiinity  equal 
Uliis  (raDSgreeiiion*."  Happy  for  this  penitent  martyr  for 
Qiriat,  be  was  accepted  and  pardoned  through  the  atonement 
rfhis  divine  Redeemer '. 

I^rticulara  of  the  eufferingd,  death),  aud  triumphi  of  the 
Hher  majtyrs  for  Christ  in  this  reig-n,  cannot  be  detailed  in 
lb  limited  record.  Fimr,  Jive,  six,  inen,  and  on  one  occa- 
Am  thirteen,  v/ere  seen  murdered  ia  one  Are  !  neither  tex  nor 
,  the  lame  nor  blind  beinft  spared,  if  they  refused  con- 
Eumity  to  the  impositions  of  tlte  Romish  prelates  f.  Barba- 
S4I  Bhocking-,  terrified  the  whole  nation,  making  every 
to  mourn;  while  the  people  beheld  with  ailmiration  the 
pous  rebig-nation  and  holy  triumph  of  such  numbers  of  those 
Jwoted  servants  of  Christ. 

Mary,  deserted  by  her  haughty  and  worthless  husband, 
perhaps  overcome  by  miagivings  on  reviewing  her  fruitless 
Wbsrity,  or  at  least  hauuied  by  those  awakenings  of  conii 
KJeiice,  which  would  occasionally  prevail  over  her  superstl- 
9  belief,  breathed  her  lust,  November  17,  looS,  to  the 
mpeakable  joy  of  her  subjects,  of  whom  hundredn  of  the 

i09t  learned  and  virtuous  had  been  sacrificed  to  her  bigotry, 

idted  and  directed  by  her  more  malicious  aud  bigoted 
^ateai  and  many  more  were  waiting  in  priion  for  their 
tery  translation  to  hcaveu. 

Of  the  martyri  for  Christ  in  tbis  reign,  there  are  reckoned_/!ee 
lubops,  ttoenlff-ene  clergymeu,  eigAl  gentlemen,  eigkty~J'our 
tndesmeD,  a  handred  husbaiidmeo,  labourers,  and  servants, 
fiflf-fiee  women,  and  four  children  [  Cooper  estimates  the 
lumber  of  those  who  suffered  death  from  February  1555  to 
'  September  1658,  at  about  2yO.  Accordiog  to  Burnet,  there 
were  284.  Speed  calculates  them  at  2/4.  The  most  accurate 
account  ia  probably  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  who,  in  his  trea- 
,  die  called,  "The  Execution  of  Justice  in  England,"  reckons 

■  Hiitoi7  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  327.         t  Buniet,  vol.  ii,  p>  433. 
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tjte  oumber  of  those  who  dkd  in  tkat  ntgn  by  imprisoiunentT 
tarmcutg,  famiae,  and  fire,  to  be  Mttrtj  400,  of  which  thow 
who  were  burnt  »Uve  amoonteil  to  290  *. 

Justice  to  the  cause  of  relJfiDB  requires  a  brief  reriew  rf 
die  principles  for  which  tlieK  Oritiab  ntartyri  died-,  ondidt* 
this  review  Chrislian*  of  every  denomination  are  iutereatei; 
Some  have  imagiaed  that  they  died  for  the  pecolikriiiei  of' 
thi}  charcli  of  EaglaDil :  but  this  ii  an  ei(regiou«  error,  if  tAv- 
episcopacy  and  forui  of  foiernmenl,  the  liturj^y  and  ceraan- 
uies  of  the  church  of  Eagkud,  are  'mtcnded :  the  taortyi^ 
gheit  their  blood  for  Done  of  theve,  aor  did  tmy  one  of  thiM| 
devoted  men.  Mr.  Ryland,  a  clerjfyroiVD  of  na  ordiiiary  tcftf 
tatiun  for  learning  aod  diaeriiuiQatia^  piety,  tmly  declaiot' 
"It  should  ever  be  recollected,  thai  Craiimer,  Ridkf^' 
Hooper,  uiA  Latimer,  uo  fartbn  died  for  the  i^licM 
church,  than  Huas  or  Jerome  »uffered  for  the  cuugregttiH 
af  Bohemia.  They  were  severally  mttrtyn  fur  the  faith  a^ 
JeBUJj  Christ ;  as  thut  cxiBted  tbeu,  lad  ex-ists  now,  iodepea^ 
deutly  of  iu  conuection  with  any  human  system  +." 

The  print-iplea  for  which  the  BritUU  mortyn  shed  thaf 
blood  are  those  whiclk  were  held  in  common  by  the  Protest 
tant  Reformers  tbrouffhout  Europe.  In  these  Lather  nl 
Zuiiigle,  Calvin  and  Crunmer,  Melanclhon  and  Knov,  nW 
eaficntiaUy  agreed,  —  doctrines  which  have  been  mwntaised  k^ 
the  noblest  advocates  of  Christianity  in  every  age  doim  to  ov 
days.  Hall,  and  Baxter,  and  Rutherford,  and  Leigbton,  nA 
Watts,  and  Doddridge,  and  Rocuaine,  and  Wesley,  u^ 
Whitfield,  and  Edwards,  and  Dwight,  and  Scott,  and  Cbalmeni 
the  most  revered  ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  die 
church  of  England,  and  the  Disaenters,  have  held  the  uM 
principles,  which  will  he  regarded  as  the  truths  of  God  to  the 
latest  generation  of  the  world. 

The  doctrines  which  the  British  martyrs  sealed  with  thdl 
blood,  were  Eubatantially  the  following: — The  sole  adi 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Holy  Stxiptuna  in  all  matten  of 
fitith  and  worship.— The  fall  and  pwfe«t  ncrifice  of  te 

■  Mackiatosh,  vol.  ii,  p.  319.  t  Antichml,  p.  13. 
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inotfiuite  Son  of  Ood,  oiiee  offered  on  the  croM  for  the  sine 
of  the  whole  ir<M!id,  eommemortled  in  the  Lord's  Sapper.— 
IntelUge&t  hiik  b  the  atonement  and  righteomneM  of  Christ 
k  raqniied  hy  the  goepel  of  erery  man  as  the  means  of  hu 
raeosiciliation  idA  Ood  for  saltation.— Troe  faith  Id  Christ, 
as  a  gnoe  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctificatioo,  is  inseparably 
coBMCted  widi  good  works,  as  the  necessary  fn^ts  of  fsith. — 
The  aeceisity  of  aU  the  public  senrices  of  religion,  especially 
of  jpieachfag  and  prayer,  being  in  the  language  understood 
by  the  people,  as  the  means  of  confersion  and  spiritual 
fdiifation.  These  principles,  with  inconsiderable  latitude 
of  Interpretation,  generally  in  a  manner  which  would  now 
be  called  Oahinistic,  were  the  joy  and  soAace  of  the  British 
flHurfyn* 

Belbre  dosing  tlds  ''bloody  reigu"  of  Mary,  it  will  be 
aecesiary  to  remark,  that  the  horrors  of  popery,  mth  multi- 
tadea  In  Britidn,  were  contemplated,  not  only  in  the  scenes  of 
barbarity  which  they  had  witnessed  in  England,  but  also 
from  the  rq^orts  of  the  dreadful  cruelties  which  were 
piaelieed  in  the  dominions  of  Cliarles  V,  the  father  of  King 
Fhil^.  "John  Lods  ^fes,  a  Spaniard  of  great  learning 
and  r^otation,  bewuls  the  fate  of  moderate  Catholics  in 
Spain*  'We  lire,'  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1634,  'in  hard  times,  in  which  we  can  neither 
^eak  wot  be  silent  without  danger.'  In  the  forty-three  years  of 
iStm  adndnhitradon  of  the  first  four  inquisitors-general,  which 
doaed  the  year  1524,  they  committed  18,000  human  beings 
to  Ilia  flimei,  and  inflicted  inferior  punishments  on  200,000 
ffersom  more,  with  yarioun  degrees  of  severity  *."  "  Father 
Fan!  aasurei  us,  that  from  the  first  edict  of  Charles  V,  to  the 
trealy  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  in  1558,  50,000  men  had  been 
hanged,  beheaded,  burned,  and  buried  alive  for  their  reli- 
gion f.*' 

*  MadLintosb,  vol.  ii,  p.  349.  t  Ibid.  p.  334. 
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Elisabeth  was  twenty-five  jeurs  of  age  at  the  death  oE  Ik 
sUtcr  queen  Mary.  She  had  complied  with  the  pa|HJ 
ceremonies  in  the  late  reign :  but  being  known  to  fitvoiixiiK 
protectant  doctrines  id  which  she  hod  been  educated,  ihoogli 
her  life  ivaa  spnred,  nbe  was  '"■■"milled  to  the  eualody  of 
Sir  Thoniss  Pope  at  Hatfield.  ^re  she  found  inuch  relief 
in  her  literary  studies,  haviug  Di.^n  directed  in  the  retifine 
of  the  principal  Laliu  and  Greek  claaGic-a  by  the  famaiu 
Roger  AscliaiD,  who  declared  ehe  wad  at  the  head  of  the 
lettered  ladies  of  Engl  ig  even  Lady  Jane  Grey, 

and  Margaret  Roper,  Ler  of  Sir  Tbomaa  More, 

called  by  Erasmus  "  The  ir, .  i  of  Eagland." 

Elizabeth  inherited  much  „.  .i  i  high  fipirit  uf  Iter  father 
Henry  =  but  it  had  partially  I  i  subdued  by  peraecntioo 
and  toufinemeot.  Though  th.  pope  had  pronounced  her 
illegitimate,  and  Mary  queen  of  Scots  laid  clatia  t«  the 
throne  of  EnglLUid,  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  late  reign  bad 
so  terrified  the  nation  at  popery,  that  Elizabeth  ascended  (tte 
throne  without  opposition.  Ou  receiving  at  Hatlieid  the 
information  of  having  been  proclaimed  queen,  Eliz^eth  fell 
on  her  kneea,  exclaiming,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it 
is  marvellous  in  our  eyes."  She  immediately  appointed 
Sir  William  Cecil  to  be  aeeretary  of  state,  an  office  which  he 
had  held  under  Edward,  a  man  of  great  talents  aud  a  zeulous 
protestant.  "  AVlthin  a  few  days  of  her  arrival  in  London. 
Cecil  laid  before  her  his  plan  for  a  religious  revoluuon: 
which  was  to  take  from  her  enemies  the  power  ant 
influence  of  the  establishment,  and  arm  her  friends  with  thesi 
formidable  weajwna'j"  and  he  odriaed  aa  eccksiastica 
commisBion  to  corry  forward  his  plan. 
Oglethorpe,  biahop  of  Carlisle,    officiating  in  the  rnya 

*  UaeUatosh's  History  of  Englaiul,  vol.  iii,  p.  4. 


diipcl  on  Quistmai  dkf,  wu  deaired  to  omit  tlie  elcv&Uon  of 
Uie  bolt  in  the  man;  triiich  be  comiciettiioiKly  refutinf,  the 
qnecs  with  her  tadin  withdrew,  to  mark  her  dUpleaenre. 
On  the  2Bih  of  December  the  cooimisaion  Uanecl  &  pnDdftina- 
6oB,  allowing'  tlie  Epiitles  and  Gospels  and  Decalogue, 
l0)^ther  wilh  the  Iiord'«  Prajrer,  Creed,  and  Lilun]),  to  be 
lead  io  En^liab ;  and  such  meaEurea  beinf;  taken,  the  i)ueen 
woraiag:  power  to  regulate  religion,  and  these  things  foTOur- 
itg  the  lestoratioD  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  fttl  the  Catholic 
prelatei,  except  Oglethorpe,  refaied  to  asBisI  at  the  comnation 
i)fBUz«beth,Jaii.  H,  1£59. 

Parliament  met  Jan.  25,  when  Cox,  utie  of  the  protectant 
ffilea,  haviui;  returned,  preached ;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  a 
hmurer  of  the  reftumation,  now  raised  to  tbe  office  of  lord 
Iteper  of  the  great  seal,  opened  the  buuneai,  deoluing,  ibat 
me  object  of  their  beiog  called  toj^t^ther  wae  "  to  make  lane 
In  the  unitiog  of  the  people  of  the  realm  in  one  uniform 
order  of  religion."  The  acts  by  which  "  (be  ecclesiastical 
rerolution  was  accomplished "  occupied  the  whole  aeaeion 
UDtil  May.  The;  firat  rerived  all  the  statutes  of  Henry  VTII, 
■f^inU  foreign  jurisdietion.  "All  spiritual  jurisdiction  was 
bjr  the  same  act  expressly  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  the 
Miereign  vraa  empowered  to  exercise  it  by  commiBiioners 
Ippointed  under  the  fp*eal  seal  *."  The  ancient  statutes 
^Dst  Lollarriy  were  repealed,  and  the  eccleGiasticat  com- 
niuioners  were  forbidden  to  declare  any  matter  to  be  heresy, 
but  such  Bd  had  been  decided  to  he  so,  either  by  the  Scrip- 
toic,  or  by  any  of  the  first  four  funeral  councila.  The 
Best  act,  for  re-eatabliabing  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
Sdward  VI,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  tbe  Uniformity  of  Common 
Prayer,"  met  irith  some  resistance,  hut  it  passed  the  Jlonse  of 
Connnoua  in  three  days,  April  '20,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
m  the  2Sth,  against  the  oppoaition  of  nine  pretatea  and  nine 
lemporul  peers. 

Uaiformity  in  Common  Prayer  having  been  thus  deier- 
ninod  bf  net  of  pKritanent,  measom  wwe  taken  la  en- 
hree  itt  obanraaM.    Onlf  tvo  impeftant  altantioM  were 
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made  in  tlie  liturgy  of  King  Edward,  and  those  were  intended 
10  conciliate  the  papieta :  the  flrit  consisted  in  the  omission  I 
of  a  prayer  in  the  litany,  to  be  delivered  from  "  the  tyranoj 
of  the  bbhop  of  Rome,  and  all  his  deKstable  enoriuities :" 
the  tecond,  iiutead  of  the  simple  language  of  the  Zuingliu 
reformers,  who  maintained  that  the  Lord's  supper  was  ooly  a 
remembrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  substituted  wonh 
fBTOuriag'  the  Lutheran  notion  of  consubstantialion,  mil 
which  might  be  used  even  by  Calhulics.  At  the  delirery  of 
the  bread.  King  Edward's  book  directed  the  priest  to  ssy, 
"  Take  and  eat  this  iu  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for  thee, 
and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faitb  with  Ihanksgiviag." 
Elizabeth's  book  saya,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriil, 
who  was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul,"  Eliia- 
beth  scnipled  about  the  abolition  of  the  honours  shown  tt 
the  statues  and  pictures  of  saints,  and  kept  a.  crucifix  in  her 
own  chapel :  she  also  entertained  strong  prejudices  agaioslthe 
marriage  of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  on  that  account  en- 
dured her  frowDE. 

Thi&  form  of  Proteataatism  vras  publicly  restored  by  the 
use  of  the  new  liturgy  at  Midsummer  1659,  and  ivlth  that  the 
adminiatration  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Fifteen  bishope 
refused  the  oath ;  being  all  the  prelates  then  living,  except 
Kitchen  of  Landaff,  who  is  regarded  as  a  mere  time-aerrer. 
Burnet  states,  that  the  visitors  of  the  high  commission  having 
made  their  report  to  the  queen,  "it  was  found,  ihatoulof 
mne  thoKtand /our  hundred  beaded  men  m  England,  Iktn 
teere  rto  mort  than  /imrtven  Utitpt,  tiw  abbott,  tweloe  denu, 
fiftetn  head*  tf  eoUeget,  fifty  prebendaritt,  and  eightg  rttttrt 
qf  pmiha,  that  had  l^t  their  beuefices  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. So  compliant  were  the  papUts  fr^DeraUjr :  and  indeed 
the  bishops  after  this  time  had  the  same  apprehension  of  the 
dangerinto  which  religion  was  brought  by  the  jugglings  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  clergy,  who  retained  their  affection  for  the 
old  superstition,  that  those  in  King  Edward's  time. had  *." 

Some  make  the  whole  number  of  the  priesthood  that  thus 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  one  Amtdred  and  fiffy, 

■  Hislorj  of  (he  Ketennatioa,  voU  iii,  p>  SIO. 
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cttitft  tmmwdn  ^  ^tpiifd  tohtpi  i  £•¥  tlioagh  they  wane  •! 
fiiitpatUipiiMii,.  tkej  were  all  MXMirdtMtdtketpCBemMi^ 
Wlte^end  WflUoB.  Tooalal  biikop  of  I>«irkMi»  and  Thiril»f 
afS^ipeieaUoiredtallv^inUiepalace  8lLambelh»MMldtt 
qMHa  intmevOy  virtted  Heathy  kie  arclilntlK)^  e£  Yet k»  al 
Ue  Iknim  |a  Sittssey  *.** 

Piaealriei  aroee  ia  ilHag  the  vac— t  epitcopal  aeate.  Cecil 
aad  jBati— >  eccapfiiif  chief  officea  la  the  goferanieat  of 
WmMk,  after  mitoig  aboat  twdre  montha  to  eee  if  as]p 
gf  daft  eld  hialMf0we«14  conform,  nominated  Doctor  IWlLer 
aeAUAof  of  Canterbury,  and  labouied  to  tadify  him  about 
at.jalht  teuaei  laiiun  Sir  Jamea  Maekintoeh  remarks^  "The 
chwiihol  Snipiand  then  adoj^,  and  hm  not  yet  renounced^ 
tjMriaeamiifeat  and  abaurd  opinion,  that  the  diurch  of  Rome, 
thai^  tdatatfoni^  i&  the  only  channel  through  which  aU 
lawfui  power  of  oitbinlny  priecta^  of  coateeratiBg  biihope^  ot 
wMly  perCarmiag  any  rdigioua  rite,  flowed  from  Chriat, 
IhiOui^i^tueeeBmiiof  preiates,  down  to  the  latest  age  of  the 
wvuAi^  .The  minieten,  tlMrefore,  funtendearoured  to  obtain 
Hnattaeunwce  of  the  CatboUe  bishops  uk  the  oonseciationf 
fMtik  th«8^  pitth^cs,  wlio  must  have  considered  sueh  an  act 
m  A  yioteetioB,  coaseieatiottaly  refused.  They  were  at 
hHi|||Jh  obliged  to  issue  a  new  commission  for  conseerating 
Badni^iirtetedto  Kitehenof  Landaff,  to  Ball  an  Irish  bishop^ 
tir.Sfontv  ead  Coreidale,  deprived  in  the  reign  of  Mary» 
and  ^  two  sufficagans.  Whoever  considers  it  impcMiant 
at  f^usent  to  examine  tys  list,  will  perceive  the  per* 
pkidties  in  which  the  £n|^h  church  was  involved  by  a 
aeol  to  pieserve  unbr^a  the  chain  of  epbcopal  successfon. 
Qlt  aecount  of  this  Mvolous  advantage,  that  church  was  led 
tCMpreler  <he  common  enemy  of  all  reformatioa  to  those  pro- 
•eotiit  commumona  which  had  boldly  snapped  that  brittle 
drnts  a.atr9(i9g  example  of  the  evil  that  sometimes  arisen 
ftom  the  ittconsiatent  respect  paid  by  refarmera  to  amuent 
eitoblishmentst*** 

•  Xhidi  p.  d05.  t  History  of  fioglsaa,  t«1.  iti»  p.  16^  17. 
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Parker  was  coDsecrated  in  a  plain  manner,  without  any 
ceremonies  except  impogiiion  of  handis  and  prayer,  December 
the  17th,  1559,  and  on  the  21st  the  primate  coniecrate<l  four 
bishops,  Grindal,  Cox,  Sandysi,  and  Merrick  j  and  iu  January 
four  others,  Builingham,  Jewel,  YounKi  imd  DavU.  tjeveral 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  returned  exiles,  who  ivere  offered 
bishopries,  refused  on  account  of  the  habits  and  ceremonies, 
among  whom  were  Miles  Covcrdalc,  Bernard  Gilpin,  John 
Knox,  Sampson,  Whitehead,  and  others  j  and  those  who  did 
accept  those  honours,  did  it  with  hopes  of  obtaining  an 
ameudinent  in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  In  the  courne 
of  the  Dext  year  bishops  were  consecrated  for  all  the  aeee, 
some  of  whom  had  been  exiles  for  reiigion  in  the  days  of 
Mary,  and  they  stood  pledged  to  promote  the  Reformation  by 
the  rule  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  charity. 

"Thus,"  aays  Burnet,  "  were  the  sees  filled,  the  worship 
reformed,  and  the  queen's  injunctions  sent  over  England. 
Three  things  yet  remained  to  be  done.  The  first  was  to  set 
out  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  as  it  had  been  done  in  King 
Edward's  tims.  The  second  was  lo  translate  the  Bible,  and 
publish  it  with  short  notes.  And  the  third  was,  to  regulate 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  bishops  therefore  set  about 
these.  And  for  the  first,  though  they  could  not,  by  public 
authority,  set  out  the  articles  of  the  church  until  they  met  in 
convocation,  yet  they  soon  after  proposed  them.  And  for 
the  present,  they  agreed  on  a  short  profession  of  their  doc 
trine,  which  all  incumbents  were  obliged  to  read  and  publish 
to  their  people  "."  The  Bible  was  divided  into  many  parts, 
and  given  to  the  most  learned  divines,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  printed  in  the  year  1561  f. 

"As  for  the  canons  and  rules  of  church  government,  they 
were  not  so  soon  prepared.  These  came  out,  some  in  the 
year  1571.  and  more  in  the  year  1597,  and  a  far  larger  col- 
lection of  them  in  the  first  year  of  Kiug  James's  reign." 
"Thus,"  Burnet  adds,  "did  Queen  Elizabeth  again  recover 
the  reformation  of  religion :  and  it  might  liave  been  expected, 
that,  under  such  moderate  and  wise  councils,  things  would 

*  Halm  J  of  thg  RefonnatioD,  vol.  iii,  p.  SIG,  S16.        t  Ibid.  p.  $18. 


iMebeoi  curried  witii that  temper,  that  this  church  wottld 
hife  taaSiuA  bk  itt  endeaTonn  to  support  Itself,  and  become 
the  bohrark  of  ihh  Reformation,  and  the  terror  of  Rome. 
But  that  Messing  was,  by  the  sins  of  the  nation,  the  passion 
of  some,  the  interests  of  others,  and  the  wealcness  of  tlie 
givater  part,  in  a  great  measure  denied  us.  The  lieati  that 
had^been  raised  beyond  sea  were  not  quite  forgotten;  and  as 
aime  spiMto  liad  been  Undled  about  clergymen's  habits  in 
l&g  Mward's  reign,  so,  though  Hooper  and  Ridley  had 
bnied  ^wt  diifereace  in  their  ashes,  it  broke  out  again  con* 
oendiig'the  yestments  of  the  inferior  clergy*." 
vObjeetions  being  urged  by  many  of  the  most  learned  di- 
vteea  agaipttt  various  things  retained  from  popery,  a  conroca- 
tinr  was  called  for  January  1562,  to  reriew  the  iHiole  books 
of  aenrlces.  They  began  with  the  articles  of  religion.  Cran- 
matted  drawn  them  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  when  they 
w«le  flMM  by  parliament,  in  number /^r/jf-Zt^o.  They  were 
now^iadseed  to  Mtr/|f-»tjitf,  as  at  present,  and  were  agreed  to 
by^m  upper  house  of  convocation,  and  subscribed  Jan.  29, 
100i»  ^4  >^>n^>^ble  clause,  not  found  in  Cranmer's  articles, 
haiiliimiiiiierted  in  the  twentieth  article,  as  it  now  stands . 
iMi  IWWEit  was  added,  or  by  whom,  is  not  known.  It  is  gene- 
lattfiite^tted,  that  it  was  not  in  the  copy  which  passed  the 
MUniisMJlgii,  but  subsequently  added,  as  a  piece  of  poBcy 
srf|s#i»-t3i6  maxims  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  The  chmse  is— 
*^r^Ite4dMHrdi  hath  power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and 
iiUlmiHi  iri  jcontrorersies  of  faith." 

iMililtii'aid  ceremonies  of  the  church  came  next  under 
r0iisit;*'«iddie  Puritans  determined,  if  possible,  by  petition 
an#1i itewHf »Hce,  to  get  the  popish  customs  removed.  A 
pilper^wiitfMd  before  the  convocation,  higntd  by  thhty-three 
<Mftiief  most  eminent  divines  of  that  age,  desiring  a  further 
reforumHw  in  the  church,  and  specifying  many  customs 
vMiiif^bKf  wMbed  to  be  laid  aside,  particularly  *'  signing  with 
tiMT  cPMalB'  bl^ptkm  ^-* kneeling  at  the  Lord's  supper — wear- 
Ingralidi  .aapeiycaps,.  and  gowns,  as  Uie  enemies  of  CShrisfs 
gospel  have  chosen  to  be  the  special  array  of  their  priesthood 

♦  Ibid.  p.  M9. 
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— [the  rdigioiu  obiciraim  of  4nktB'  difs  ~  uA  the  piaaili- 
ineDt  of  those  who  do  mat  ofaaer**  the  oerentoriw,*'  lUs 
beliu:  r^ected,  another,  ugned  fey  /ir^JAree  <rf  the  mon 
kftised  det^r*  '^  Bomeivfaat  wKtUled  u  ita  da— di,  ww 
presested,  an  vhich  there  were  MTCnl  1mi|;  debate**.  "  lo 
conchutan,"  137*  Bsrwet,  "  At  boose  tnu  dMded,  Mid 
conDted  :  /ii^f-iirfe  roUd  Ear  the  propisiti#M,  and  ntw^ijfc! 
agiunst  tbem,  and  that  do  jtenge  BhoaU  be  aada  in  tke 
Book  «f  Comnon  Ftnyer  then  eitablblbed.  Bid  vAea  Oe 
proffie(Were  couuted,  those  who  were  for  the  propositiOTii! 
were  in  all_^y-e^A( ,-  and  thoat  who  were  ajf^i"*'  Ihem  irere 
/Sfig-mne.  So  that  they  irere  agreed  by  a  majority  of  eighl 
id  thoK  who  were  preeeot,  and  who  heard  the  disputations ; 
yet  those  were  outvoted  by  a  majority  of  one  rote,  by  the 
pTMy  of  an  abteni  permnf." 

There  was  scarcely  n  divine  of  any  note,  ei'«i  aDioag-  those 
who  receired  epi»copal  conaecration  at  this  period,  who  had 
sot«xpree«ed  hia  conviction  of  the  objectionable  character  of 
Ike  Teatoieuts  and  eeremoniei  is  the  strongest  terins,  and  1 
viah  toliave  them  removed,  not  eKcepting  archbishop  Parker: 
but  ID  TindicatioD  of  their  conformity,  the  prelates  alleged, 
the  necetsity  of  the  times,  the  qneen's  peremptortnets,  the 
indifferent  nalnre  of  ihe  things  complained  of,  i^  the  fear  of 
loflin^  the  whole  reformatioD  if  they  should  desert  their  ta- 
tiouB  in  the  church  j  promisiiiif  at  6rst  not  to  nrjre  them  upon 
their  bretliren  who  were  not  satisfied,  and  to  endea»o«r  to 
proctire  relief.  Much  correspondence  also  irilh  the  princtpaJ 
foreign  divines  had  been  carried  on  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
eapedally  "the  learned  Jewel,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
English  episcopacy  j"  and  they  were  particularly  urgent  for  a 
furdier  reformation,  with  forbearance  toward*  tho«e  wfco 
could  lot  eonscientiou^y  conform :  but  the  bidieps  were  now 
eoBfirmed  in  th«r  eedeiiasliciil  authority  aitd  power,  and 
thejr  were  pledged  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the  qneen, 
whnse  inelinatioue  atron^y  leaned  to  many  things  in  die 
po^sh  pageantry.     Elizabeth,  ai  Burnet  remariM,  "  IftTcd 
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■Mfnificenee  in  etery  thing ;''  and  the  court  reformen  toopfht 
to  in'atify  her  wUhet ;  consequently  there  wm  a  chraie  put  hi 
the  Act  a£  Uniformity,  empowering  the  queen  to  **  ordain 
and  pnbUih  such  farther  ceremonies  and  rites,  as  might  be 
for  the  adfancement  of  Ood's  glory,  the  edifying  of  his 
church,  and  the  due  reverence  of  Christ's  holy  mysteries  and 
sacraments  V 


BOOK  VI. 

rnOM   TBI   ISTABLISHMINT  OP  PE0TB8TANTIBM  TO   THE 

DEATH  OF   CHARLB8   I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

VBOM  TBI  BEFORMATION  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  ORIVDAL. 

Pi9UitmBt  i^lMlple  abftodoMd — 8abfcrii>tIon  reqalred  — Conformity  enforced  ~ 
Otfartlki  <M  the  NoBCOOlbnnlfti — Tbeir  olijeetiont  stated  ~  I  ndependeat  aatein- 
Mm  — PcnMUtfaNU  — Cvtwright--  FIrM  Presbyterian  ehoreh  In  Knglaod  — 
T»i  Dvtdi  Bapdsto  baraC—  Courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star  Clumber— 
Omem  BIMe — ••  Propbesyings  "  ~  Grindal  oiliNids  Elizabeth,  and  is  degraded. 

pBomsTAinnsif  was  indeed  established  in  England  under 
Qaeen  EUiabeth^  bat  the  ruling  clergy  abandoned  its  funda- 
mental principle — the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
hi  reUgimi.  Hence  arose  innumerable  miseries  during  a 
whole  century  inflicted  upon  the  most  conscientious  and  vir- 
tttona  servants  of  Christ. 

OonHdradty  with  the  ceremonies  we  have  seen  was  deter- 
mfaied  by  a  single  proxy  vote ;  and  measures  were  speedily 
taken  to  enforce  it>  though  little  was  done  the  first  year,  on 
aecmmt  of  the  plague  raging  in  London.  Evangelical  religion 
seened  to  engage  little  of  the  anxiety  of  the  prelates;  and  it 
being  reported  to  the  privy  council  that  a  diversity  of  cere« 
mmAtM  and  habits  was  used  in  public  worship,  the  queen 
commanded  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  confer  about  en- 
fbrdng  ecclesiastical  uniformity.  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Dr.  Wtdttuigham  the  dean,  wrote  to  the  earl  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  dOB. 


Leicester  to  intercede  with  the  queen  for  toleration,  declaring 
thai  Uie  Labits  were  popish  relics.  Archbishop  Parker  pre- 
ieuted  to  her  majesty  i^ome  articles,  framed  to  ai-compLish  the 
desired  cbjeet ;  but  the  ijaeeii  refused  to  sanction  them.  Pn- 
■umiDK  on  faia  interest  with  the  queeo,  Parker  ^ummoQed 
severid  of  the  Puritan  der^y  to  Lambeth,  admoaiahiut^  some 
and  IbrealeQLiijf  others.  Among  these  were  Thomas  Sampson 
deau  of  Chriaichurch,  and  Dr.  Humphreys,  regias  professor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  men  of  frreat  celebrity  for  Icaroing  and 
piety.  They  pleaded  their  conscieiices,  and  urged  tbe  most 
forcible  reasons,  both  from  antiquity  and  the  Scriptures,  ai 
well  as  from  the  conlinentat  churches,  in  justification  of  their 
Doncooformily :  but  the  archbishop  insisted  on  perfect  con- 
formity, and  they  were  cast  into  prison  *.  Various  sufferingt 
were  endured  by  these  Ouford  divines  for  many  years,  but 
the  greatest  sereritica  fell  upon  Sampson.  Fox,  the  venerable 
m art yro legist,  was  first  summoned  of  the  London  ministers, 
that  the  reputation  of  his  piety  mi^ht  give  a  sanction  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  commissioners ;  but  when  they  required 
liim  to  subscribe,  be  took  from  his  pocket  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment, saying,  "  To  this  1  will  subscribe : "  and  refusing  the 
canons,  he  said,  "  I  have  nolMng  in  the  church  but  a  pre- 
bend in  Salisbury,  and  mueh  good  may  it  do  you  if  you  take 
it  from  met."  Fox  escaped;  aa  they  appear  to  ba?e  atoMi 
in  awe  of  the  man,  whose  reputation  from  his  writings  and 
character  surpassed  that  of  auy  living  divine  in  the  whole 
Protestant  cuinmuniky. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1564,  the  Loadon  clergy  mn 
biQught  before  the  archbishop  and  Bcver^  biahopg,  to  reo^ 
positive  injunctions  respectii^;  clerical  ItabitB,  when  a  AlT'Cnh 
appeared  in  canoiucal  babita.  They  were  thai  ftddressediq 
the  lay-chancellor :  "MymMteta,  and  the  minister  of  Jim 
don,  the  council's  pleasure  is  tliat  strictly  ye  heep  te  lailj 
of  apparel,  like  this  man  as  you  see  him :  th||t  ia,  a  iqwtii 
cap,  a  scholar's  gown,  priest -like,  a  tippei,  and  in  theichwd 
a  linen  eurplice ;  and  iiwiolably  ofaMrve  the  nibric  of  tb 
CoramoD  Prayer, , Had  queen's -wiyesty'fl.ji^uncttona,  andttm 

•  Neal's  Hiatorj  of  the  Puritans,  voi.i,  p.  168, 
t  FuUer,  cent,  xvi,  book  ix,  p.  TG. 
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book  of  comoeatioA.  Yo  UmI  will  prceeotly  aubteribe,  wriio 
Fok.  Those  tiyit  will  not  tabtcribe,  write  AM.  Be  brief: 
make  no  wonU.'^  Soom  hanag  attempted  to  object,  tke 
reply  wan,  **  Peace,  peace.  Apparitor,  call  the  chorchea. 
Blatters,  answer  presently,  $uk  fnenm  eoMiemptus,  and  set 
your  names*.'' 

After  much  persuasion  and  threatcDing,  tiMiy^one  out  of  a 
hnndred  were  prevailed  on  to  subscribe,  fearing  the  ruin  of 
thdr  fsmilies  i  though  some  of  them  did  it  with  expressions 
of  extreme  grief.  But  thirtp^ievem  absolutely  refused;  among 
whom  the  archbishop  acknowledged  were  the  best,  and 
SMBe  preachers.  They  presented  in  writing  a  learned  and 
scriptural  justification  of  their  decision :  to  which  the  com* 
misiioners  replied,  their  business  was  not  to  debate,  but  to 
ettwutf  the  queen's  injunctions :  and  Parker  seemed  to  glory 
in  this  proce^ing,  in  a  manner  worthy  only  of  the  persecuting 
spirit  di  bishop  Gardiner  in  Mary's  reign  f.  Griodal,  bishop 
ef  London,  relented ;  and  Pilkington  of  Durham  declared, 
thai  he  would  rather  lay  down  his  bishopric  than  suffer  such 
proeeedings  in  his  diocese :  but  Parker  increased  in  his  leal 
aad  seierities.  Many  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  liWngi, 
of  them  having  families,  were  reduced  to  grievous 
:  some  were  received  into  the  families  of  noblemen  as 
*  tutors,  while  others,  like  the  persecuted  apostles,  continoing 
lo  pnach  to  their  people,  were  thrown  into  prison,  whence 
some  of  them  were  translated  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Svni  the  pious  and  amiable  bishop  Jewel  was  induced  to  co- 
Of^efBle  fm  these  intolerant  proceedings,  losing  much  of  his 
Ghrktian  spirit,  and  iamishing  his  splendid  reputation. 

OtaeraUy  the  nonconforming  ministers  were  far  more  cor*- 
dially  atta<^ed  to  the  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  than  the 
cOBforming  clergy ;  and  they  complained  not  only  of  caps, 
awrplicesy  and  ceremonies,  but  that  popery  was  still  retained 
in  die  church,  the  authority  transferred  from  his  Holiness  to 
herMi^jesty — that  ministers  were  ordained  and  appointed  to 
Ihii^  without  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  people,  provided 
they  would  swear  to  the  queen's  supremacy  and  promise  con« 

•  life  of  Abp.  Grindal,  p.  98.  t  Neal,  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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formity — thai  lord  bishops  cliiimiiig'  nnd  exerciaing  power 
over  their  bretbK-n,  aa  well  as  deana,  chaDcellors,  archdeacons, 
and  officials,  were  no  part  of  scriptural  Cliristianity  —  that 
thoee  minieterg  who  faithfully  preached  the  godpe)  were  im- 
priaoDed,  UDleaa  in  every  punctilio  theyohsen'ed  the  bishop's 
injunctiong  —  that  spiritual  courts  were  frrievoua  tyranny  — 
that  kneeling  at  the  Lord'x  supper,  reading  lessons  from  the 
Apocrypha,  and  cathedral  xinging  of  the  prayers,  were  all 
contrary  to  the  inatilutions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  sub- 
venive  of  pure  Chrietianity. 

Being  in  power,  and  Llinded  by  their  elevation,  the  bishops 
justi&ed  their  severities  by  pretending  that  the  discipline  of 
the  church  wag  not  to  be  directed  by  the  Scriptures,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  cealu- 
rieg ;  and  that  as  the  things  against  which  the  nonconformisle 
objected  were  roaicer^  of  an  indifi'erent  nature,  the  queen's 
authority  wag  gufiicient  to  establish  them,  to  whicli  they  were 
bound  ag  to  the  civil  laws. 

The  nonconformists  denied  the  justice  of  thja  reagomtig; 
affirming  that  the,  iliinga  opposed  by  them  were  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  that  compliance  would  be  disobedience  to 
Christ,  whose  word  alone  waa  binding  upon  them  indcpend' 
ently  of  any  law,  or  the  contradictory  decisions  of  the  fathers. 
They  declared  their  ready  cheerfulness  in  obeying  the  queen 
in  all  civil  matters,  but  could  not  aubmit  their  consciences 
even  to  royal  authority.  The  prelates  then  charged  them 
with  obstinacy  deserving  punishment :  but  they  replied,  that 
it  was  not  founded  in  truth,  any  more  than  the  same  cbaige 
wag  true  against  the  proteslants  by  the  papists,  when  the  im- 
positions of  the  pope  were  rejected  ;  or  than  that  of  the 
pagans  against  the  primitive  Christians,  when  they  were  in 
like  manner  accused.  They  declared,  therefore,  that  their 
firmness  was  only  a  sacred  regard  for  the  decisions  of  the 
Word  of  God,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles. 

Power  was  with  the  prelates  j  and  they  employed  it  with 
mure  ur  lesg  rigour,  according  to  circumstances,  or  their  indi- 
vidual tempers.  Persecution  continued  even  under  the  — 
derate  Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  he  being  compelleu  tu 
geverities  by  &t6  archbishop :  still  the  people  penmred  In 
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their  uoneoMiotmtf,  mmI  maoy  of  thefn  ai  length  deleriDiuwl 
aftsejNurftUagfirotti  nduirch  which  allowed  them  no  liberty  of 
tmademce,  capedaUy  in  regwd  to  ceremonies  which  l^y 
befiefed  to  ho  aatichristian  ukl  sapen titiOus,  as  all  parties 
adaiowledgod  they  w^o  not  eigoined  in  the  Scriptures. 
Mciiee  i^riginaCed  the  modem  Gongregationalists  or  Inde- 
fSttdettts  m  England. 

Bfoetings  for  worship  were  held  by  these  Dissenters  as 
ftefideoce  afforded  them  c^portamty,  in  private  houses  i  or, 
Wke  the  Hebrews  when  perMcuted»  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
iard^"  in  fidds  of  woods  near  the  metropolis.  In  16679  & 
iaagregmtion  of  about  a  hundred  met  at  Plumber's  Hall  in 
i  but  they  were  discovered  while  assembling  for  a 
aad  the  Lord's  supper,  and  many  of  them  were  hur- 
liid  to  i^rison.  Others  were  in  confinement;  and  after  more 
a  year's  imprisonment  in  Bridewell,  as  ''  all  the  bishi^'s 
could  not  redmm  them"  from  the  conviction 
of  tfaeir  scriptural  conduct,  ''  Grindal  threatened  them," 
IS  llie  chief  priests  did  the  apostles,  **  and  let  them  go," 
in   company  consisting  of  Uoenty-fwr  ^  men,   and  trnten 


Ib Hie  parliament  of  ih7\,  the  ''Articles  of  Religion"  re- 
ceived a  legal  sanction:  but  the  queen  would  not  sufier  any 
Irnr  to  be  made  relating  to  ecde^astical  discipline,  as  the  par- 
Bamait  seemed  desirous  of  granting  relief  to  conscientious 
loneonformiets.  ''Hitherto,"  says  fuller,  "  the  bishops  had 
been  more  sparing  in  pressing,  and  others  more  daring 
in  denying  subscription :  but  now  they  began  the  urging 
ihcmof  more  severely  than  before,  which  made  many  dis- 
KBters  keep  their  private  meetings  in  woods,  fields,  their 
Mends'  houses,"  &c.t 

Instead  of  the  severities  of  the  Inshops  preventing  noncon- 
fimnity,  the  numbers  of  its  adherents  were  increased,  as  they 
became  more  decided  in  their  conviction  of  the  unscriptural 
eharact^  of  the  hierarchy.  Thomas  Gartwright,  B.  D.  Mar- 
{aret  Professor  of  Divinity  of  Cambridge,  was  now  their 
(riadpal  advocate.  Beza  said  of  him, "  he  thought  there  was 

*  Griadal's  Life,  p.  136.  t  Cbaroh  History^  book  ix,  p.  103. 
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not  K  more  learacd  man  under  the  ran  j"  and  Uf  pcqnilkril]' 
wu  ao  great,  tliat  when  he  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  they  were 
forced  to  take  down  the  mndi>ws.  In  hia  Lectures,  he  parti- 
cularly speciited  six  blemishea  of  the  English  hierarchy: 
that "  the  oamei  and  functionE  of  archbishope  und  archdeacons 
ought  to  be  abolished,  as  having-  do  foundation  in  Scripture 
—  the  offices  of  the  lawful  mtoistera  of  the  church,  ri*.  biahope 
and  deacons,  ought  to  lie  reduced  to  the  apostolical  inatitn- 
tioD ;  the  bishops  to  preach  the  word  of  God  and  pray,  and 
Jhe  deacons  to  take  care  of  the  poor  —  the  gorerument  of  the 
church  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  wilh  bishops'  chancel- 
lors, or  the  officiala  of  archdeacons ;  but  every  church  sbosld 
be  governed  by  its  own  uiinislcr  and  ciders  —  lulaiGters  ought 
not  to  be  at  large,  bui  every  one  should  have  the  charge  of  a 
certain  flock  —  biahopa  ehould  not  be  created  by  civil  autho- 
rity, but  ought  to  be  fairly  choaen  by  the  church*."  These 
opinions  were  reported  to  the  biahops,  who  declared  they 
ifere  untrue,  dangerous,  and  tending  to  the  ruin  of  learning 
and  religion ;  and  Dr  M'hitgifl  became  the  agent  of  the  court 
in  contriviog  the  ruiu  of  Cartwright.  Whit^ift  succeeded; 
though  more  Utaa  five  and  thirty  of  the  most  conaiderable 
persons  in  the  univereity  teetitied,  in  letters  to  the  secretary 
of  atate,  the  orthodoxy  and  exemplary  character  of  Cart- 
wright.  That  nobleman  left  him  to  his  enemies ;  who  fir^l 
denied  him  his  degree  oi  doctor  in  divinity,  then  forbade  his 
reading  public  lectures,  and  at  last  deprived  him  of  bis 
fellowship,  and  expelled  biin  the  universityt'  Cartwright 
suffered  a  long  series  uf  persecutiooa  and  imprisonment  on 
account  of  his  adhert:nce  to  the  Scriptures ;  while  VVhilgift 
secured  an  interest  at  court,  and  by  his  time-serving  ambi- 
tiou  oblwied  a  succession  of  preferments,  until  he  was  made 
archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Perceiving  no  probability  of  ecclesiastical  refurai,  some  of 
the  leading  nonconfonnist^j  of  London  formed  a  presbytery  at 
Wandsworth,  about  five  milca  distant.  Several  of  the  clergy 
Bud  roauy  considerable  laymen  comtrituted  this  essDciatiuii,  Nov. 
30,  1572,  and  their  offices  tvere  dcG(.-rii)ed  in  a  book  entitled, 

•  Neal,  vol.  i,  p.  213.  t  Ibiil.  p.  332      US. 
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''The  Orden  of  Wandsworth."  This  was  the  first  Presbyte- 
riao  church  in  Engtand :  thoug^h  sach  was  the  national  ehsrch 
iof  Scotland.  But  the  a^nts  of  the  prelates  were  soon  aware  of 
it,  and  reported  it  to  the  court ;  when  a  royal  proclamation, 
and  new  injunctions  were  issued,  to  prosecute  with  rigour  all 
&tenters ;  and  it  was  proposed  in  council  to  require  a  bond  of 
900^  from  every  one  admitted  to  holy  orders,  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  obliging  the  clergy  to  yield  conformity. 

The  year  1576  is  distinguished  by  a  transaction,  which  re- 
fects iinperishable  dishonour  on  the  prelates  and  the  queen. 
A  congregation  of  Dutch  Baptists  being  discovered  on  Easter- 
iay,  near  Aldgate;  their  house  was  entered  by  the  bishop's 
•ficers,  and  twenig-^even  of  the  worshippers  were  sdzed  and 
ieommitted  to  prison.    Fmtr  recanted ;  and,  according  to  the 
popish  custom,  ikey  were  required  te  bear  faggots  during 
mrwtan  at  PauPs  Ora§§,  as  a  token  nf  their  desertfing  the 
fkmes!     Ten  of  the.  men  and  one  woman,  were  condemned  to 
the  Hake  bjf  the  ecclesiastical  consistory :  but  the  woman  was 
indkieed  to  recant ;  while  eight  of  those  who  could  not  be 
soBTinced  of  error  were  banished,  and  two  were  sacrificed  in 
te  flames  I  *     On  this  occasion,  the  Dutch  residents  in 
London,  who  were  allowed  to  hold  their  meetings  for  religious 
vwship  according  to  the  general  plan  of  their  nation,  inter- 
ceded with  the  queen  for  their  mistaken  countrymen ;  but  she 
five  them  a  positive  refusal  to  their  request.     John  Fox, 
idio  was  in  favour  with  her  majesty,  on  account  of  his 
Martyrology,  made  au  application  to  her  on  their  behalf,  in 
lael^^t  Latin  letter;  but,  though  his  arguments  appear 
nifficient  to  convince  the  most  perverted  judgment,  and  his 
jippeals  to  her  compassion  as  a  woman,  calculated  to  melt 
tlie  hardest  heart,  they  avuled  nothing  with  the  virgin  queen  ! 
A  clergyman  of  our  times  asks,  "  What  are  we  to  think  of 
tkose  evangelical  prelates,  who  sat  in  the  High  Commission 
Court  and  at  the  council  table,  a  part  of  whose  office  it  was 
to  adroe  the  queen  1   Alas  1  that  none  could  be  found,  who, 
on  such  an  emergency,  would  give  her  correct  information 
Rspecting  the  will  of  Christ,  and  assure  her,  *  He,  the  Son  of 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii,  p.  549. 
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Man,  WEU  not  come  to  deitroy  men'i  five*,  bttt  to  mn  tbnn ! ' 
A  deathlike  alienee  reigned,  nod  the  law  look  ii«  course." 

British  Cfariitians  of  our  times  must  feel  aitoniahed,  that 
any  profeasiiifj;'  to  be  diEciplea  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  haviag 
hia  gospel  in  their  handH,  his  examples  before  iheir  eyee,  and 
avowedly  g;ovemetl  by  his  holy  word,  ahould,  in  palpable 
oppoaitioD  lo  every  thills'  Christian,  become  persecutors ! 
Especially  that  they  should  oppress  men,  whom  they  ackaow- 
ledge  to  be  conacientious  and  pious,  and  persecute  them  fot 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  mere  ceremonials  of  religion, 
and  these  not  enjoioed  in  the  Scriptures  1  Archbishop  Parker 
continued  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  n  on  conformists ;  and  his 
auccessoru  employed  the  moat  dishonourable  methods  to  huni 
outaod  impriaoo  them,  hiring  unprincipled  characters  as  spies 
and  informers,  and  makinjf  :iew  articles,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  England,  for  their  more  certain  conviction  before  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts.  Two  "  Courts,"  justly  styled  as  "  in- 
bmoui,"  should  be  better  known  to  young  Christiana  in 
Britiun,  that  they  may  regard  intolerance  with  holy  abhorrence, 
and  prixe  our  ci^l  and  religious  liberties,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  the  prayers  and  suffering-a  of  the  nonconform ists. 

"  The  Stah  Chamekk"  originated  in  the  reigu  of 
Henry  Vlf,  and  under  Elizabeth,  Jsinea  I,  and  Charles  1,  ii 
sat  constantly :  its  decisions  and  punishments  were  of  su 
unmerciful  a  character,  that  the  nation  generally  excluraed 
against  it  as  a  mark  of  the  vilest  slavery.  This  tribunal  coo- 
aisted  of  certain  noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  and  counsellors 
nominated  by  the  croivn,  and  they  decided  in  all  cases  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

"The  Codrt  ov  High  Co3IMIBaIO^"  was  erected  by 
Elizabeth,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering,  as  well  as 
of  punishing  the  nonconform  is  ts.  These  commissioners 
were  principally  bishops,  and  assumed  the  power  of  adminis- 
tering an  oath  ex  q^eio,  by  which  the  prisoner  was  obliged 
to  answer  all  questions  put  to  him,  and  even  to  accuse 
himself,  or  his  dearest  friend.  Many  refused  to  take  the 
illegal  oath,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  iinprisotiment,  "  ' 
was  determined,  not  according  to  any  liw,  but  the  will 
A  detail  of  the  miseries  endured  by  < 
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tdentious  clerpyinen  under  the  High  CommiBBioD  Court 
vQuld  Kijuire  volumes;  their  priuniplei.  Mid  many  nf  their 
praclicee,    beiag  precisely  those   of   the  execrable    RoHISH 

Several  of  the  Puritan  exiles  did  not  at  first  return  to 
Eaglaod,  but  remained  at  Geneva,  finishing' their  truulation 
of  the  Bitile,  begun  in  the  late  reign.  The  traiulaton  wen 
Coverdale,  Gooilinau,  Gibba,  Samson,  (Jole,  WUttiDgham, 
and  John  Knox  of  Scotland.  They  compared  llndal'B  old 
Euglidh  Bible,  first  with  the  Hebreiv  and  Greek,  and  then 
with  the  beet  modem  tnnmlatioiis,  dividing  the  chapten  iato 
tetsea,  which  former  translators  had  not  done.  This  vn» 
denominated  the  "Geneva  Bible,"  it  l>eing  published  in  that 
dcy :  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be  printed  in  England,  or 
even  used,  until  the  death  of  archbishop  Parker,  in  1676  j 
because  in  its  notes,  some  reflections  were  made  upon  the 
English  hierarchy.  This  translation,  however,  wai  chiefly 
ited  in  families :  and  Euch  was  the  demand  for  it,  on  account 
of  its  divbioD  into  verses,  and  marginal  reading*,  anuotalioiU, 
and  other  helps,  that  more  than  lAir'y  editions  of  it  were 
printed  in  as  many  years. 

Religion,  in  thiG  part  of  Elizabeth's  ruign,  was  far  from 
prosperous  :  it  flourished  chiefly  among  the  Puritan*,  who, 
^ugh  so  grievously  persecuted,  increased  cooiiderably. 
The  nonconforming  ministers  were  generally  men  of  sound 
teaming,  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  sincere  in  thdr  piety  j 
bmtliar  with  the  Scriptures,  and  not  dissenting  from  the 
political  church  from  mere  caprice,  but  from  a  sacred 
regani  to  the  authority  of  Christ.  Several  of  the  bishops 
iTCfe  indeed  men  of  genuine  godliness ;  and  tbeie  were 
fii^ngnished  by  thdr  moderate  prindplea.  By  these  good 
■en  nutny  of  the  Puritan  minuters  were  protected  and 
fieeiued  as  tecturen,  to  whose  ministry  the  people  flocked 
ia  crowds  for  the  bread  of  life :  yet  this  holy  policy  some- 
timea  occuioned  themselves  both  trouble  and  dixgrace. 

Sndi  was  Ae  case  vrith  the  pious  and  moderate  Qrindal. 
He  racceeded  Parker  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury  In  1 675 : 
Wt  two  yean  after  he  was  suspended  from  his  archiepiscopal 
I,  for  refusing  to  obey  the  queen's  order  to  suppresi 
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Prophesy iDKa.  These  were  social  meetings,  held  in  seveni 
GOUDties,  Dol  only  by  the  puritana,  but  by  some  of  the  con- 
formiat^,  for  the  purpose  ufpromotitix«cripturalknowledge and 
piety  among'  both  clergy  and  laity.  His  enemies  prevailed  j  and 
the  queen,  with  nhom  her  royal  advisers  agreed,  dialikin)[ 
preaching,  supposing  that  commou  prayer,  and  sometlmed  a 
homily,  with  the  appointed  cere  ill  oiiies,  were  sufficient  for 
the  people,  commaaded  the  archbishop  to  put  them  down. 
Orindai  replied  in  a  long  letter  to  her  majesty  : — "  Surely  1 
cannot  marvel  enough,  bow  ihi^  elrange  opinion  should  enter 
your  mind,  that  it  should  be  good  for  the  cbarch  to  ha?e  few 
preachers.  Alas !  Madam,  is  the  Scripture  more  plain  in 
any  thing  than  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  should  be  plentifully 
preached  i  If  the  Holy  Ghost  prescribeth  especially,  that 
preachers  should  be  placed  in  every  town,  how  can  it  then 
well  be  that  three  or  four  preachers  may  suffice  for  a  shire  i 
Public  and  continual  preaching  of  God's  Word  is  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  salfation  to  mankind.  Some  there  be  also 
that  are  mieliken  of  the  godly  reformation  in  religion  now 
ettabliahed ;  wishing,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  preachers 
at  all ;  and  so,  by  depriving  ministers,  iinpugn  religion.  But 
God  forbid,  madam,  that  you  should  open  your  ears  to  any 
of  these  wicked  persuasions,  or  any  way  to  diminish  the 
preaching  of  Chtijl'a  gospel.  I  continue  in  the  tame  mind 
I  was  when  1  attended  upon  your  miyesty :  the  reading'  of 
homilies  has  ita  commodities,  but  it  is  nothing  comparable 
to  the  office  of  preaching ;  the  godly  preacher  is  learned  in  the 
gospel  who  can  apply  his  speech  to  the  diversity  of  times, 
places,  and  hearers,  which  cannot  be  done  in  homiliesj 
besides,  homilies  were  devised  by  godly  bithopa  in  jvst 
brother's  days,  only  to  supply  necessity  by  want  of  pmcfeo^ 
and  are  by  the  statute  not  to  be  preferred,  but  to  fpn  plan 
to  sermons  wheresoever  they  may  be  bad,  and  were  asnt 
thought  iu  themselves  to  contain  alone  sufficient  initnaetil 
for  the  church  of  England-  -..a. 

"  Now  for  the  second  point,  which  is  concerning  the  lenliad 
exercises  and  conferences  amongst  the  miniiten    of    Al 
church,    1   have   consulted   with  divers   my  brethreD, 
bishops,  who  think  as  1  do,~a  thing  profitable  to  the  ckmca. 


■lid  thtrtfnw  tXfMaat  to  be  cwidnuMl  ]  ud  I  trau  jau 
mycMf  iriU  tliiolt  the  like,  trhea  your  m^ity  thaU  lum 
hailii  Jufamad  of  the  muner  end  order  tbereof.  The  tune 
HKtoiHted  for  thit  exerdte  U  once  k  nonth, — tbe  time  of 
lU*  ewidte  !•  tiro  bean,— mom  text  of  Scripture  befon 
ipirniat*^  t*  be  ipakoD,  U  interpreted  In  thia  order, — prejer 
nd  ft  paaloi  follow.  Afore  tlieN  were  not  thrM  miaUtcn 
•Ueaadmeet  to  prcKh  at  Ful'i  Croti)  now  thirty,  forty, 
or  Sfif  hendea,  able  to  Inilrnct  their  own  cure*.  J  ara  eb 
Eoraed  wiA  *U  humility,  and  yet  plalnlj',  to  profcH,  that  I 
couiiol,  witli  saftf  ciiiiititiict:.  and  without  the  (iffeace  of  the 
OkajeBCy  of  God,  givv  la'mv  uiMQt  to  the  luppreating  of  ih» 
■aid  exerciset ;  much  leae  chii  1  aend  out  any  iiutruction  for 
the  utter  und  aniversal  tubvenion  of  the  «aae.  If  it  be  your 
nigesty'B  pleasure  for  this,  or  any  other  cause,  to  renOTe  me 
out  of  this  place,  I  will,  with  all  humility,  yield  thereunto. 
Reioeuber,  thai  in  God'a  oauae,  the  will  <tf  God,  and  not  the 
will  of  any  earthly  creature,  ii  to  take  place.-  it  is  the  antU 
chriatisn  voice  of  the  pope,  '  7%im  /  teiil — Titu  I  iir^tr-^ 
My  will i»  reatmi  mffieient  I"" 

Griodal's  mode  of  arguing  was  preciiety  that  of  the  f  roM- 
tonta  agaiuac  the  papists — of  the  puritans  ag^ainit  tbe  prelates 
—  and  of  tbe  apostlea  ogaiiist  the  mien  of  the  Jews :  netUiif 
haa  erer  so  oQ'eiidcd  usurped  authority,  either  in  the  tOTere^m 
or  the  prieiithood,  as  aa  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scripture*. 
Grindal  continued  in  diu^roce,  though  he  wa«  permitted  tiU 
his  death  in  1583  to  retuiu  hi)  dignity  as  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

CHAPTER  II. 


AkUMmp  WUtlUVi  limilMnK  -Tb.  doancil  raDomtrancc  -  SUte  of  ttllgliin- 
COa  V%)lnlMi  —  NooMndHinlMi  incroiK  — Bni"dltu  IndiTMe  — UdiJl  — 
niiiew  *c  rdlghin— Buiwn  uhI  GmBwood  BiutTicd  —  BllnbeUi  nleaa — 
;imi|tfn  HMi.Mnn  ki— AIIbtbq  Uanln.— Bbbap  ATlm«r— BucnftV 
doetilHiifcftosoiHj— EllsilwUidlH— Hercliuiclcr_3faBiib  Anw^ 

Dji.  WfiUHUTv  haTiQg  secured  his  interest  at  coord  was  coo- 
•ecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the  decease  of  pioua 


•  fuUer,  book  xii,  p.  133-130. 
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Grindal.  Being  that  elerated,  he  pnhlUhed  l&ree  krticleB  for 
every  clerg-yman  to  subacribe,  declaring  from  his  heart,  his 
approbation  uf  the  whole  Common  Prayer )  and  the  manner 
of  ordaining  bishopB,  priests,  and  deacons ;  and  that  he  will 
use  uu  other  than  the  prescribed  prayers.  Besides  thvse,  the 
archbishop  drew  ap  Urenty-fmir  articles  to  be  used  in 
extunining'  those  nho  were  brought  before  the  bishops. 

Great  numbers  of  pious  clergymen  were  deprived  throogh 
these  impositioM  ;  among  whom  were  WJ^y./oiir  in  Norfolk, 
Kxti)  in  Suffolk,  and  thWty.eight  in  Essex  j  besides  those  in 
other  counties.  A  letter  sent  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop 
of  London,  Sep.  20,  1584,  signed  by  Lord  Burleigh,  the 
Earla  of  Warwick,  Shrewabury,  and  Leicester,  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  Sir  Jamei  Crofls,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
Sir  Francis  Walsinf^ham,  secretary  of  state,  complalniDg  thai, 
hearing  of  great  numbers  of  ecalous  and  learned  preachers  sus- 
pended from  their  cures  in  Esec.y  j  that  there  is  no  preaching, 
prayers,  or  sacramenta,  in  most  of  the  vacant  places;  that  those 
appointed  were  DOtoriously  unfit,  most  for  lack  of  learning,  and 
many  chargeable  with  enormous  faults.  To  substantiate  their 
compltunts,  these  members  of  the  council  sent  a  list  of  names : 
one  column  of  learned  ministers  deprived  {  a  second  of  un- 
learned and  vicious  persons  continued  j  and  a  third  of  pluralisti 
and  non-residents.  "Against  the  latter,"  say  they,  "we 
have  heard  of  no  inquisition  \  but  of  great  diligence  and  ex- 
trenie  usaire  against  those  that  were  known  to  be  diligent 
preachers;  we  therefore  pray  your  lordships  to  have  some 
charitable  consideration  of  their  causes,  that  people  may  not 
be  deprived  of  ibeir  ditig cnt,  learned,  and  zealous  pastors, 
for  a  few  points  ceremonial  which  entangled  their  con- 
sciences"." 

Whitgift,  sheltered  by  the  queen's  prerogative,  wa«  un- 
moved in  his  course  \  and  having  granted  a  conference  to 
two  of  the  nonconformists  in  Ibe  presence  of  the  council,  he 
would  yield  nothing,  but  appeared  rather  coniirmcd  in  op- 
pressive determinations. 

Suspensions  of  the  nonconforming  ministers,  when  it  was 

■  Nesl,  vol.  i,  p.  341,  342. 


^ iIm  IwfcitiT  M%immmim  fai 

km  ilMMihfcilHj  eoatiaati  ivlili  Mik  rifoor,  tii«t  In  a  turff 
Mi»4bf«nltr«f fMiiMMBt  la  148(1,  It  wm  ttmod  dbere  wtro- 
IImhi  €ii#  tkmmmd  «iMtten,  lo  tenre  iiearlf  Ant 
f$  aadfiMr'OfllioMiiili^Uferi  WMvcftfaMeof 
.Matty  chTcini»  eten  la  Laa^aa,  vpeia  ahnt  vcf 
Uff  waat  of  mlakteny  to  the  great  grief  of  plont  aiea,  aad 
te  IflMBpaeieiUa  piaanira  of  (bo  papiett,  who  axakad  at 
iHia|ptha«BfMraieia  ineakeaiaf  ^Mir  own  kaacb,  bf  iUeaa* 
iafiaiicAnattaiheia  of'  jiha  aMtt  «iafal  and  popular  preaeken,* 
liilaillto  coaatrjr  ^vas  ao  •erlonily  in  waad  of  thea. 

''ffltrvna^keaplBianaf  the^aaea,  chat  leaniimf  wai  per* 
fkeUtfraodrfieeaid  that  two  or  three  prcaehew 
iofideat  iMT  a  wiiole  couaty.*'  Bishop  Sandyt»  In  a 
•hifore  ^m  <iaeeo,  toM  her  iniyeily»  that  '^raanyof 
'*faapte»  enpeelaUy  in  the  northern  parii,  periehed  Ht 
mimwti  mi^  food.^  «« Many  there  are/*  says  he,  ''thai 
hear  not  a  aemion  in  setfen  years,  I  ni^  saMy  say  in  stvm^ 
f§mn  Ihehrllaod'wai  %e  required  at  samebody^  hands  V 
*lia*'*irinp  #f  Saagor  deelered  that  he  had  "but  /taa 
poiiih«aiB<all  his  dftocess.^ 

'4aliaiij|  tlM  ^ly  numemiis  eases  of«  prelatieal  oppressioa^ 
tlMl a# imesWlg^ton^  the  lahoriout  vkMr  of ISedWif^ In 
fMkift|ps^>aiaf  actve  aa  en  enaiaple^  Aifter  iMvIng  satfnad^ 
laani  lierishltis  k»prisoo,  for  hianoneonforaiky  to  thecere^ 
aasM^  hjiheihi  %feing  greatly  Impaired,  he  was  deprhwd  ol^ 
hiaiiHagi  Bnetewagfuned  Jns  liberty  and  a  partial  rena*^ 
ffJJMaqffAisiifesiih,  ho  vistoed  his  beloved  flech,  preaching  M 
tktm  ffasa4onsa<tailKMi8e<tbe  g>e«pelof  Chiist.  He  was  agaai' 
i^iprehended  and  imprisoned  in  Lancaster  castlet  Froai  thla 
pliiffatei«M)ee<eotbi8  patron^  Sir  Walter  MUdmay,  one  of  the 
paJyy^esjiaBil,  iatreating  his  influence  4o  praeare  hls^  release, 
aad  llm  fssihcr  ttforaMUlan  af  =  the  eharek  He  says,  '*  I  was 
aawstad  i  ea^(Bnr»oagtiteidge  =  by  a-  parsmiyanti,  ead^'hroQJ|^'ta: 
tfaisipl^re,  1i4ls«aaee>of^y  mUes^  Inthiaoaldwiater.  Ian 
here  within  an  iron  gate,  in  a  cold  room,  among  felons  and 

•  Ibid.  p.  HT. 
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condpinncd  prisoners,  and,  in  various  ways,  wane  used  than 
they,  or  recusant  papists  '."  Three  thiofr*  he  i 
lying  near  hia  bearl,  anil  aa  indigpcnsable  to  tlie  b«et  ii 
of  his  country  men.  flral,  that  faithful  ministers  may  nut  be 
^lenced  by  the  prdatea.  Second,  that  real  ChrintiaDfl  ma; 
not  be  brought  into  trouble  for  rfjeelin^  the  iuTentions  of 
men.  Third,  that  a  godly  minister  may  be  appointed  to 
every  cougrfgation. 

Wlg^inton'a  anxielici  irill  appear  Justified  from  a  notiee  of 
the  injiinetioni  of  the  bishop  of  London  this  year  to  his 
clergy.  I.  Tbat  every  parson  thould  baye  a  Bible  in  Latin 
and  Enir]i^h.  2.  Tbat  they  ubould  liave  Builiiiger's  Decad«. 
3.  That  ihey  sbould  have  a  paper  book,  and  write  in  it  the 
quantity  of  a  sermon  every  iveek.  4.  That  sucb  as  could  not 
preach  themselves  should  be  taxed  at  four  sermans  a  yeart. 
"  M'hat  a  iniseruble  state  of  things,"  adds  Neal,  "  was  Ibis ! 
vrhen  many  bundrede  of  pious  and  couscientious  prcaehere 
were  excluded  the  church,  and  starving  with  theic  families 
Cor  want  of  employment  1  %" 

fjeveral  efforts  were  made  in  parliament  to  imposR  a  check 
oa  these  oppreesions,  which  yet  were  illegal :  but  the  bishops 
prevailed,  especially  in  ibe  House  of  Lordn.  On  one  occa- 
sion, lest  the  queen  shuuld  yield  any  thing  to  the  Puntans, 
archbishop  V\'hitgifc  threw  himself  on  hia  knees  before  her 
majesty,  and  implored  her  to  uphold  Uie  sinking  church,  anil 
not  buffer  any  alteration  that  would  give  men  reason  to  say 
thill  she  had  maiittained  an  error!  Nut  withstand  lug  all  the 
terrors  employed  against  them,  and  the  sufferings  which  were 
endured  by  surprising  numbers,  the  noncoufornusts  greatly 
increased,  including  mo»t  u!  the  populatiou  who  were 
seriously  disposed. 

Diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  at  worship  and  church 
(Uscjpliue  diatiaguished  the  noncouforutists,  and  tliis  gave  the 
biahops  a  great  advantage  in  appearance;  for  tbia  they  re- 
proadied  them,  vainly  assuming  that  external  uniformity  was 
necessary,  which  is  not  inculcated  in  the  Christian  Scriptures- 
Life  of  .tyliuet,  p.  128. 


1^  -^^iOBMISUSABSm.  MS 

Wmt  Ag  ftiii^HifiiBti  Iwii  fccodie  wtrj  Bmaeroiit  in  1666, 
i4Mi  RoMiit  Sromiy  •  yotnip  clergyman  of  hig^h  haAlj, 
pnm/t^md  Hueir  dodrinM  IbirfoiBlf  throvgli  tke  cimntiy. 
Rroai  Ml  nan  4icy  w<ere  called  Browokts*.  Many  weit 
Ibe  eeaieMOis  and  aiartyri  ameiig  ilie  Indcpendentt.  Jobn 
UMIi  on^ef  Hidr  miniatert,  was  tried  in  1591,  as  the  writer 
4dM  detaee^f  tMr  prindplei,  entttled,  "A  DemontlratioB 
of  tlie  I^cipline  which  Christ  hath  prescribed  in  Ids  Word, 
IiTHm  OisMh'  In  all  times  and  piaees,  until  the  World's 
M&ii**  Oo»  of  Us  judges  telling  him  that  his  book  was 
lall^irt  ^widi  aenUments  incon^tent  with  established 
lialiintion^  tfadhig  to  ihi&  overthrow  of  the  state,  mid  the 
i[|li>g!of  rebaBiont  UdaU  replied,  '*  My  lords,  that  be  fkt 
4MI<Bio|  iarfre^eadi  that,  reforming  things  amiis,  if  the 
giilin  will  not  eonaent,  the  weapons  that  snbjecto  are  to 
4||li^#M«  ant  repentance  and  prayers,  padence  and  tears.** 
Hm  jttdge  offered  1dm  his  life  if  he  woald  recant;  and  added, 
Ani  lu^  was  now  leady  to  prononnce  sentence  of  death. 
^Attd  f  «aa  ready  to  receire  it,**  cried  the  magnanimoni 

^^ibr  f  protest  befbre  God,  not  knowing  thiit  I 
4>tor(l«4t  another  hoar,  that  the  cause  Is  good,  and  I  am 

to  receire  sentence,  so  thai  I  may  leare  it  to  pea^ 

i'hav# suffered  for  his  eauic.** 
?ii<ildBll  liias  tHPndemned,  as  he  would  not  sign  the  recantadon 
iitJhiiiiMtnMr  nor  could  any  of  the  learned  doctor^  more 
Mm^ltt  Ifinittonce  from  his  appeals  to  tlM  Scriptures  In  proof 
gft^AloiyosltioBS^' His  fame  was  great;  aod  James  VI  of 
liiUlaBiii'limtrteded  for  las  life,  as  did  sereral  lords  of  the 
Mn«i^  aid  the  archbishop  seemed  afraid  of  his  being  put  to 
r^W^pMdic '  The  Turkey  merchants  offered  to  employ 
I  one  €i  their  chaplains ;  but  while  the  hard  terms  were 

*  Bi«#a>iiHttediioated  tit  Cambridge,  hot  bec«ine  a  nonconformist 
aliiat  liBO^Asdiatftar  offioiatiag  lbs  some  tioia  to  a  congregation  of  Dis- 
4|p|tflrsatJ|^firwipb,>hewen4,ta  Holland,  and  obtained  leave  to  found 
api^  ]^^Pf^^<^iit,  ^httrcb  H  Middleburgh.  lie  returned  to  England  ^i 
1^89,  conformed,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Achurcb,  in  Northampton- 
ikire.  He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  passions ;  and  for  an  assault  he  was 
comnatted  IS^the  ooiinty  gaol,  in  which  he  died,  in  1630,  aged  80  years, 
a  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Christian. 
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beln^  arranged  with  WhitgiCt,  wbtt  insbUd  cm  bk  leaving  ik 
country,  Udatl  died  in  prnnn,  from  his  long  con  fine  inent  and 
ill  trealment.  Fuller  remark*,  that  "  liii  wUeat  foes  ivere  well 
contented  with  his  death,  le*t  it  ihould  be  charged  m  an 
act  of  cruelty  on  ibem  who  procured  it."  He  also  ralb 
him  "a  person  of  worth,  a  learned  man,  blamelns  for  his 
life,  powerful  in  liu  praying,  and  no  less  profitable  than 
painful  in  his  preaching  *." 

Fyty-nine,  in  the  differeat  priions  of  London,  in  1592, 
petitioned  lord  treuurer  Burleigh  to  be  broUE^it  to  (rial ;  com- 
plaining; that  "  many  bad  died  in  the  priEOui,  tliat  (hey  bid 
been  imprisoned  coutrary  tu  all  law  and  equity,  many  of 
them  for  the  space  of  two  yeari  and  a  ball',  upon  the  bbhop'9 
sole  comniandmenl,  in  great  penury  and  DOiaomeness  of  the 
prisons,  debarred  from  any  lawful  audience  from  their 
honourable  gorernors  and  raagiitrate^,  and  from  all  benefit 
and  help  nf  the  lawet'" 

Ainonf;  these  was  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  of  Grtty'g 
Jna.  He  was  apprehendMl  when  visiting  his  relatiie  Green- 
wood, a  Qonconfurming  clergyman,  who  had  be«n  in  prison  a 
long  time.  These  two  were  tried  M  the  Old  Bailey  on  a 
charge  of  "writing  and  publishii^  sundry  book)  and  pam- 
phlets, tending  to  the  slander  of  the  queen  and  government ; '' 
when  "  tbey  had  written,"  lU  Neol  remarks,  "only  agaiott 
the  church :  but  this  was  the  archbishbp's  artful  contriTsnce, 
to  throw  off  the  odium  of  their  death  from  himaelf  to  the 
civil  magistrate."  Being  condemned,  endeavours  were  made 
to  indutre  them  to  recant ;  but  all  in  vain.  They  ^i-ere  even 
exposed  under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  March  31;  but  ^c 
produced  no  terror  upon  their  pious  minds,  ftnd  tbey  wen 
executed  April  G,  1592.  John  Peary,  a  Welch  clergyman, 
a:)d  several  others,  were  hanged  for  dispersing  the  writings, 
and  several  for  attendiug  ilie  ministry  of  the  Brownistg. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  informed,  by  Ur.  Reynolds,  who 
attended  some  of  these  martyrs  for  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
calm  piety  which  ihey  displayed,  and  bow  they  had  bleued 

•  Church  Hiilory,  book  ii,  p.223i  Neal,  voLi,  p.  406— 415. 
t  Jbid.p.432. 


iMr  fmnrndgm^ wmd* prvfed  Ibr  l^r  and  llieir  enciiiict,  4ft 
thieir'dMl^  lH»rteirl  ihw  toodwd  with  remone,  mmI  tkt 
fiipf Mil  li^ijifcwlit  it  lilwily>  Ukm  mway  their  lifet.  But, 
jivfai^fonrafd^l^  Wkitfift^  to*  banflrty  tpirit  toon  rote  1^ 
in  iwal  fhiiiiioB  i  and  only  a  few  raoDths  after  their  martyiw 
Mmi  i^aeNN^  isir  wat  pawed  a^pdott  nonconfomiists,  enet- 
Jag^ifNhait^jffertoM  ab^f%  the  ap[e  of  tixteen  yean,  niatitaf^ 
UglMaicf  to.  c)Mieh,  or  peiaiiadiii|[f  odiers  to  deny  her  mi^|eity^a 
jmHoftey  iHj^aifctee  ecde^uHmh  or  diituadinif  them  froiB 
0mim§^M'^^fMk%m  Mm%  foood  present  at  any  eonrentide 
.flMpiiAinif'VideripitteBoe  of  religion ;  shall  apon  eon?ietioa 
he^diniiikted  to  prieooy  without  bail,  till  they  shall  eonform 
^i|NiMM4a^dMfCfau^  To  this  was  added  a  fbrm  of  rccaata* 
iilBl  \9AAIk^'M  the  Mfenders  refused  to  subscribe,  it  was 
dWihliiiiHifflfiV  ^^  thm  within  three  months  My  shall  abJwM 
ii^iphlii^r«iiiji»iN#s  perpetual  btmkkmeni:  and  if  they  do 
MftMbpart^wl^^  Ae  time  appointed,  or  if  they  e?er  return 
jlMMitilhexqveen'tf  liceaee,  tkep  skali  iufer  death  w^himi 
^kmi0$it^iHetgff^lP* 

I villilWiliel!  Baie^^  with  a  few  others,  opposed  this  IniquU 
liis  IfltT^i  the  Monse  of  Commons,  stating  his  belief  that 
4liilii iwtm  tpiaiiy : 20^000  Brownists  in  the  country;  ''and 
^'iwefOBir,  whcH^*  he  asked,  **  sImII  maintain  their 
ciiildfettr*^  Not%Hthstanding,  th^  law  was  niade, 
4iM>  ittiiil/>hiqr  one  dared  to  make  seriovs  opposition  to  the 
MriMi«i^pf«ihtes  and  th^  <|ueen«  Mr;  Attorney  Morrict^ 
IHiiifiniS  1 1  d  Oftg  year,  1692,  in  the  House,  for  an  itM|uiry 
kiio  te  proceedings  of  the  bishops,  and  against  the  at  offieie 
nMi|r4iifwlMi  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  and 
fctjwti  M<iti<gi|idied  persons,  gare  such  otflmce  to  the  queen, 
#iiVehilmpMoiMly  forbiide  the  House  to  meddle  with  ecclesi- 
aetiMniattersi  for  they  belonged  to  her  as  hewtrof  the 
dittrch.  She  charged  the  speaker  on  his  allegiance,  not  to 
WmI  Mr'motlonsl  and  Morrke,  for  hb  presumption,  though 
afni9Hie€diaraeter,  was  arrested  in  the  House  by  theseijeant 
ai?iailia/>  d^rlfed  of  his  office  in  the  court  of  the  dUchy  of 

.  *  Collier,  vol.  ii»  p.  637, 
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l>anca£ter,  disabled  from  practice  as  a  bamat^  at  Ibw, 
«>d  for  several  jrcars  wna  impriBoned  in  Tutbury  cMtle"  !  " 

Dr.  Aylmer,  biihnp  of  London,  di«tl  in  June  1694  :  in  earl; 
life  he  entertained  tke  principles  of  the  Puritan* ;  but  on 
lein;;  elevated  Co  a  bieht^ric,  he  becune  a  bitter  penecntor 
of  hi:  former  friendi,  lax  in  his  inurala,  and  prufane  in  hi) 
languaffe.  Dr.  Fletcher  tDL-ceeded  him  i  but  marrfln^  a 
second  mfe,  the  queen  banished  him  Iram  court,  and  he  died 
tke  next  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  a  BtlU 
more  dett^mined  adversary  of  the  noneonformisls,  and  a 
worthy  colleague  of  Whitgifl,  to  whom  be  bad  been  chaplain, 
and  one  of  his  principal  persecuting  a^nts. 

This  aBtbitious  di*in«,  while  cliapkia  to  the  archbishop, 
fint  published  tke  notion  of  bithops  being-  a  superior  order  in 
the  church,  by  divine  right,  above  ordinary  pastors ;  thm 
violatinjf  one  of  the  great  principles  universally  held  by  the 
reformers,  Bancroft  stated  this  doctrine  in  1588,  in  a  aernion 
■I  Paul'i  CroM :  but  it  ^ve  great  offence  except  to  the 
courtly  clergy  j  yet  even  the  archbishop  had  not  the  courage 
to  declare  it  was  scriptural,  but  "  rather  wished  than  believed 
it  to  be  true,"  The  tpiril  of  this  groundless  doctrine  had 
been  acted  upou  in  the  bishops'  courts ;  and  for  nearly  a 
century,  this  anticltristian  principle  was  the  occasion  of  the 
moat  grievous  atfliction  to  England  and  Scotland ;  hot  Prori- 
dence  mercifully  overruled  these  oppressions  to  found  that 
wonderful  empire  in  the  New  World,  by  the  emigration  of 
the  persecuted  noucooformisls  to  America,  which  commenced 
under  Jamei  I. 

Severities  towards  the  nonconform  is  ts  increased  as  tbe 
(lueen  and  the  archbishop  advanced  iu  years;  yet  the  limited 
nature  of  (bia  work  tvill  not  allows  further  detail  At  length 
her  majesty  was  called  to  render  her  account  at  the  awful  tri- 
bunal of  God,  March  24,  I6U2. 

Eliaabeth  has  juiilly  been  culled  a  "great  princess;"  and 
consideriog  her  talents  for  government,  and  her  policy  in 
relation  to  foreign  states,  she  certainly  dcserres  that  character. 

•  N*«l,  Tid>i,  P.4S1— 435. 


She  «A»rM  effcieiit  aid  to  the  Protetttnt  iaterat  on  te 
eontintat;  etpecktty  t&  tM  tfttfoiioU  in  France,  the  Ro* 
Ibrmen  in  HolhMd,  end  the  FVoteitanttf  in  Scotland  and  in 
Qmrmmji  -M  Ihn  anne  ilme  the  wonid  not  tolerale  that  i%- 
iflMi  nt  iMMfiOt  Hrhlch  the  mppoited  abroad  I  She  ondentood 
not  the  lic^  ^  eonidenee,  and  tlierefoie  was  a  periecntor 
laf  .nanacianliam  *and  tirtnona  men.  More  aaofninaff  laivrt 
were  made  in  her  rei|(^  than  in  tliat  of  any  of  her  predecewofv  i 
aM  her  lundi  tmii  atajnad  iwlh  the  Mood  of  bntfi  ftyitaewMl 
AlrfliMf  Hie.itf  ar  far  denyin|f  lier  •iipreniae3%  nnd  tin 
hiHifffar  jMfueolrftaDitjr. 

...|>ivWaila»r,4M  e^iaeot>aihitlOrianKreniavhi,  «*Tha  anverfty 
wiilKiihifh  ahe  twtted  htk  Proteatant  sabjelBti  by  her  high 
iiiBaaMon' tB00rt#:  mm  afahist  hnr,  ngnhigt  libeHfy  and 
i||ptobthb«|^*of  hnman  nature-~she  nndentood  her  pi«. 
HHMlie,  wtrikrh-iataina  dear  to  lier  aa  her  et^own  and  His :  b«t 
lim ■ntaranatd  naUiinf  of  the liffhts  of  canatianietn  mattMa 
il«fifi|>iea»  narf,  MIcb  the  abnird  kingf  her  ftuhnr,  the  would 
hiin  nn  npinftan  In  hRligiOB>  ncknoniedged  at  kaat»  bnf  liar 
mtkf  iliiiimiaudihe  Refottnntioo,  it  ii  tme,  and  i  bi^eve 
iinHnii'^*tntwai»  fUFiatipfee  but  where  her  fotereat  ealtod 
tapon  her  to  nepflect  the  reformed  religion,  the  dM  it  withoM 
agMjfit^'-  ahb'difftfod  ikw  her  liitter  in  thk,  thai  the  would 
IHilfiMit  <^rMl  hitr  onj^iiiaef  opbn  may  unm  r  and  aa  d«  had 
mioii  f  wairr  aiililita  for  go?ernki|[f,  aO  ahe  applied  hereaif 
tiipraaaitte  die  alrenfth  and  glory  of  her  domMav^ 
MbifyiMM  bnt'ehehad  aa  nuieh  of  the  M^  and  tyrtnn 
la  hmm  /Her  alKer»>  though  the  oliject  of  tiMt  bigotry  wni 
piNnlgnliie^ '4uiid  bdliinligion  V' 

ItTinhiilhrn  rnfjcn  drrirfd  firry  frnm  the  deitmction  of  tlMi 
«^§p«ttiah  Annada/'  which  the  Popo  had  bletoed  and  pro*. 
nolMoed  ^  iiia^iaJMr.'^  Thlt  Meotttilted  of  a  fleet  of  160  thfpe, 
Onnyiig^igOOQiaailoffei  and  20^000  soldiera^  to  inVtid^  Engiattd. 
PraiHiiincO'WianifiBtHy  interposed ;  and  the  inetmmentB  fi»r 
toitnling.lfaaEagiiBh»oa  taken  fromihe i6aptiir«d veeselsi  may 
itili  ho  aeeni  in*  the  T-tmtit  of  London^  eridettc^a  of  the^  snperi. 
atitiona  batbrnty  of  the  Ronieh  religiota. 

*  Wafer's  Ecclesiattical  History,  yoI.  ii,  p«  474^  475« 
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bIWiMllKHrfiirDMUH  — ItiprlDc^ln  — Knmifin—HiicbiuKtn— rnOEitt 

Scotland,  for  many  yean,  retained  a  canaiderable  meunfr 
of  tcriptural  know1ed)j;e,  after  England  was  broug'ht  UTiderdA 
Romish  bierareliy.  But  "  '"■"'ital  ambition  pKrallingtl 
Englaad,  the  same  prini  length  triumphed  in  t&t 

north ;  and  "  about  the  yl  King'  Gregory,  in  a  eunTOd 

tion  of  the  etates  at  Forfar,  td  to  tbe  clergy  cxemptiM 

from  all  taxes,  from  service  la  r-ar,  and  from  aubjeciioDK 
civil  courli ;  besides  authority  to  eitaci  tithes,  eoaet  ecdcA 
aslical  catious,  anil  to  be  judges  in  matrimonial  and  teM 
tnentury  eauees'."  From  this  period  to  the  close  of  ill 
fifteenth  century,  the  religion  of  Scotland  seemed  to  coonrf 
iu  the  mere  performauee  of  the  popish  ceremonies ;  irUIl 
the  priests  "spent  their  strength  in  fierce  eoutenlions  sboBt 
pre-eminence  f." 

Dr.  M'Crie  etatee,  ''The  corruptions  by  which  the  Christ 
tiau  relij^ion  wuh  universally  depraved  before  the  Reformatios^ 
had  frrown  to  a  greater  height  in  Scotland  than  in  auy  ollicf 
nation  in  the  pale  of  the  VVeslem  Church.  Superstition  and 
religious  imposture,  in  their  grossest  forms,  gaiued  an  est; 
admission  among  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  By  means  ol 
these,  the  clergy  attained  to  an  exorbitant  degree  of  opnleaei 
ud  power  t  which  were  accompanied,  u  they  always  htn 
been,  with  the  corruption  of  their  order,  and  of  the  wholi 
system  of  religion.  Tbe  full  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  natiw 
belong  to  the  clergy.  Avarice,  ttrobition,  and  the  lave  o 
secular  pomp,  Tetgned  amoni;  the  superior  orders.  Bisbop 
and  abbots  rirsJled  the  lirst  nobility  iu  magnificence,  and  pit 
ceded  them  in  honour,  having  long  engroued  nil  the  principi 
offices  of  state.    The  bishops  never  on  any  occuion  conde 

•  Brown's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlsnd,  vol.  i,  p.  7. 

t  iUd.  p.9.. 
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it  mairtilMni  ifai  Mt^mf,  fMi  Iki  arcdiMi  «f  tbi  fifvlir 
4iitibk  lej^ifopty  ionm  !•  41m  in  W  tbi  BflimMitfoi. 
Momita rtMj  thiwe  BaHttiw  ^  inpantitt<«  and  Mmwrn, 
tirirt  »Biit  Bdi— rff  tbeawn  tlM  kmnto  of  kwdacM  and  ib. 
•IriMtapy^  4Md  kiMI  daimMl  ioipioiui  aad  gacri^pom  to 
MiiBe  HmH"  oiMiber,  ahvidga  thalr  |nnfikffc%  or  atttMie 
iWi^iiBBdi^  iVWil^MMialice  af  Ae  clbrgfyrwi  mgttm  m  ibt 
iliii^l1apaii»illiair  tanofik.  Evtn  biilio|te  ware  aol  MmmM 
il»4»afeaa  ilkat  ^0Mf' ImmI  net ar  laad  any  part  of  te  aaaiad 
SaiipilpM^  ^aaaapt  ^wiiat  tkay  flM  wkk  in  thak  mUmk. 
htming'  mm  iaofdad  aa  ilM  parent  of  hamf  »  and  if  atogr 
gjaaanlitao  tn  hiftt  'dilsatiaiictien  wHk  Hr  coadnct  lif  tha 
i<arfj%jtei^a  iliHiiauiaad  «•  a  heUstie  i  and  nokaalio  taavrad 
iMm^llrAir'iig^  ittwaainimarad  in  o  dongtOa  or  Ooas- 

AiMnwtfik%\  li|^;.lMMvoter,  devifted  iPoln  tka  GafttMn  rs- 
ffiWiiWili  ll^cnaiiatod.  iha  daiteaaa  of  ScoUoImL  *'  Ptotitek 
'Saarihin,  f»iyoiili»ol  royal  liatai^  twined  thokonouvteot 
^HaMharadfUfMli  maoiyrol  kit  rank,  Of  first  flnttonaeinff  its  gkd 
iMIiigt^li^  aoODtfynil^  aadaealinff  tkam  iHth  hia  bkodf.** 
Itata  imiBn^jm^iUOfi,  l»  waa  datiipnad  for  tlia  dmroli*  iaad 
IWrnAi  J  aiilm "  «of  ^  gofna  middle  {jfot  <o«1iiid.  Ai  ^carty  as  i&M, 
iiflia  iintli»^byHonio  ikdokogf  imported  from  Oeroiany» 
jaaMlailldi  miMt  ivklen  lio  sat  out  to  con£er  with  tba  fiii 
fci^iftte  J^HiolreOtaiBaeDdatioOof  Ua^and  AMaBiithon,:lie 
PfaiiMfl*  Mlwpitiy,  ito  pl«>8ociile  his  itwUas  under  FeanoiB 
iiiatefl^  flMit  oadnant  difino  of  that  nniversity ;  and  tins 
IWI  aiiiing  Ifcf 1 4aiofWFiodgo  of  tho  J^criptures^  lie  doidrwiind  on 
jpNittlig,  J^^feMt  tiie  goipel  to  hil  eoanOTnen^notwili^ 
standtngfAftdangar  #f  deaths 

'  <|lmn|iiai^  i  iaal  was  soon  l^warded  aecMldiifir  to  tk^  Ime 
qpirit  of  popery.  Decoyed  by  the  deij^y  to  <StiAttdrew^^ 
■HdaaifMienaa  of  «i  confeienca,  in  a  consistoiy  of  Inshops 
aMdi!ibl«k^.!MkfarohbisfaQp  Boatonn  at  their  head,  ke  wa* 
■iainimm,  ooiidMnntod»  aad  bnrot,  onth^'sameday,  Feb.88^ 
ftMSi>  JniaMfttnot>larMl%^^Mr  yoara  of  ago/bo  unaaGkna^ 

•  Lite  of  ^aax,  vd. i,  p.  14-24.  t  Ibid.  p.30. 
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tiao  of  rare  piety  and  UDCommon  attainmenU,  as  appean  by 
fain  tbeolngiL-al  writings,  publuhed  since  his  marlyrdnin. 

HaDiillon  was  reputed  a  martyr  for  Christ,  and  mauy  che- 
rished tlie  principles  forivhich  he  died.  "Strietinquiaiiion  wu 
made  after  heretics  ;  the  flames  of  persecution  were  itiodlcd  in 
all  quarters  of  the  country ;  and,  from  1530  to  15'10,  many  iii' 
nocent  and  excelleut  men  suffered  the  most  inhuniau  death. 
Henry  Torrent,  David  Siraiton,  Norman  (iourlay,  Jerom 
Itiiseel,  Keouedy,  Kyllur,  Beveridge,  Duncan  Sympaon,  Ro- 
bert Forrester,  and  Thomas  Forrest,  were  the  names  of  these 
-early  luartTrs,  whose  sufferings  deserve  a  more  conspicuoiij 
place  thdo  can  be  given  to  them  in  these  pa^s*." 

The  good  seed  of  divine  truth  had  thus  been  effei^iusUy 
sown  in  Scotland  j  and  the  writings  of  Ibe  reformers,  and 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  were  imported  and  circulated.  "  One 
copy  of  the  Bible,  or  the  New  Testament,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie, 
"  supplied  several  families.  At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  while 
others  were  asleep,  they  assembled  in  one  house.  The  xacred 
Tolutne  was  brought  from  its  concealment,  and  while  one 
read,  the  rest  listened  with  mute  attention.  In  this  way  the 
knowledge  uf  the  Scriptures  was  diffuied,  at  a  period  when 
it  doth  not  appear  that  there  were  any  public  preachers  of  the 
truth  in  Scotland-f."  Several  noblemen  of  piety  and  zeal 
now  arose,  affording  protection  to  those  who  embraced  the 
reformed  doctrine.  Among  these  was  the  famous  Jolm  Knox, 
whom  the  prieds  sentenced  as  a  heretic  in  IM2,  and  pro- 
nounced his  degradation  from  the  priesthood ;  but  he  was 
prfscrved  in  the  family  of  Douglas,  as  tutor,  and  in  this 
situation  his  hibours  were  useful  in  forming  the  characters  of 
Hcverikl  men  of  future  fairie.  The  earl  of  Arran,  being  ap- 
|)ointed  regent  to  the  infant  queeu  Mary,  coneenied  to  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which  the  gospel 
became  extensively  known. 

George  Wishart,  a  brother  of  the  laird  of  Pittarow  in 
Mearns,  was  an  eminent  instrument  in  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge  of  Christ.  He  was  banished  by  the  bishop  uf  Brechin, 
for  tearhiog  ike  Greek  Testament  in  Montrose,  and  he  resided 
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for  some  yttn  t  CMibrid^e ;  but  retsrned  in  1644.  "  8tl. 
dom  do  we  VMti,  in  eedettMlical  butory,  witb  a  character  to 
aauabk  asd  inCereatiiif  at  tbat  of  George  Witbart.  EzceUing 
all  kit  cooBtrynea  at  tbat  period  in  leamiiig,  of  the  mott 
perniatire  eloquence,  irreproacbable  in  life,  courteoot  and 
affable  in  mannert  i  bit  fenrent  piety,  xeal,  and  courage  in 
tbe  cnote  cf  truth,  were  tempered  with  uncommon  meeknett, 
modctty,  patience,  prudence,  and  charity.  In  bit  tour  of 
pnacbing  tbrong b  Scotland,  be  wat  utually  accompanied  by 
tome  of.  the  principal  gentry ;  and  tbe  people,  who  Aocked  to 
btnr  bim,  were  ravitbed  with  hit  ditcourtet  *." 

Witbapt  wat  toon  apprehended,  loaded  with  iront,  and 
tikrown  into  priton  i  and  in  a  manner  the  mott  brutal,  he  wat 
condemned  by  Oa?id  Beatoun,  archbithop  of  St.  Andrew't, 
and  burnt  at  the  ttake  in  1546  before  hit  window;  the  prelate, 
wbo  wat  alto  a  cardinal,  beholding  the  tufferiogt  of  thit  ter- 
faot  of  Christ,  But  thit  turbulent  priett  fell  a  victim  to  the 
revenge  of  teveral  gentlemen,  who  had  been  vexed  with  hit 
•tyimnny^  and  hit  carcast  wat  thrown  from  the  tame  window, 
and  lay  unburied  for  tome  montht. 

•.  Bvnngelieal  truth  ttill  continued  to  prevail  by  the  cireula- 
lion  of  the  Scripturet  and  the  writings  of  the  reformert, 
though  every  pottible  effort  was  made  for  its  suppression. 
Kaox  entered  upon  the  work  of  tuition  in  the  castle  of 
SjL  Andrew's  at  fiatter  1547,  where  he  found  Sir  David  lind- 
tajr^  Henry  Balnavetf,  and  John  Rough,  men  of  distinguished 
iBfloence  in  proinoting  the  reformation,  and  at  whose  urgent 
roip^tt  be  commenced  public  preaching,  and  wat  solemnly 
eaUtd.  to  the  ministry  by  the  elders  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
eongrifadont-  Knox  triumphed  in  a  public  disputation  with 
tbe  popish  clergy,  denouncing  the  pope  as  antichrist,  and 
maintaining  *-  tbat  in  tbe  worship  of  God,  and  especially  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  rule  prescribed  in 
die  Scriptures  is  to  be  observed,  without  addition  or  diminu- 
tion i  and  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  devise  religioot 
ceremonies,  and  impose  significations  upon  them  §.*' 

•  Ibid.  p.  41,  42.  t  See  British  Reformers,  by  Tract  Society, 
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St.  Andrew's  lie'mg  taken  by  the  Freoch,  in  1647,  Koox, 
with  many  olhera,  was  made  to  etrve  in  cheini  on  bo&rd  their 
galleye  until  1649,  wliea,  gaining  his  lilwrty,  he  waa  well  re- 
ceived in  £n);laad,  and  made  one  of  the  eix  preachiiuf  chap- 
lains of  King  Edward.  His  minittry  in  the  norlh  of  England 
was  crowned  with  the  Divine  blesslog;  and  he  was  one  of 
thoie  divines  by  whom  the  Common  Prayer  and  Artielei  of 
Religion  were  compiled,  Knox,  however,  would  not  accept 
of  a  living  in  the  English  churcb,  and  refused  a  bishopric, 
"  declaring  the  episcopal  office  to  be  destitute  of  divine  au- 
thority," and  that  [uany  things  were  retained  from  popery, 
with  which  be  could  not  comply,  especially  the  indiscriminate 
admission  to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  (cneeliug  at  that  ordinance, 
an  invention  of  men,  contrary  to  the  perfect  example  of  its 
ioetilution  by  Christ  *. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Kqoi  fled  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
received  with  affection  by  Calvin,  and  in  a  abort  time  he  waa 
invited  to  become  tbe  pastor  of  the  English  exiles  at  Frank- 
fort, licence  being  granted  for  them  to  assemble  for  pablic 
worship  in  a  building  allotted  to  the  French.  They  were  re- 
quired to  perform  their  service  as  nearly  aa  posaible  to  the 
manner  of  the  French,  and  they  agreed  uDauimoui-ly  to 
"  omit  the  use  of  the  .surplice,  the  litany,  the  audible  respon les, 
and  some  other  ceremoni&i  prescribed  by  tbe  Eagliah  lilurgv, 
which  in  thoee  reformed  churches  would  seem  more  than 
strange,  superstitious,  and  superfluous  f."  Some  urged  the 
use  of  King  Edward's  liturgy,  part  of  which  was  at  length 
adopted,  and  unanimity  was  restoretl.  "  But  this  agreeinenC 
was  BOOn  after  violated,  in  the  moat  wanton  and  scandalous 
manner.  March  13,  1655,  Dr.  Cox,  with  others,  came  to 
Frankfort,  and  the  first  Sunday  they  l>roke  through  the 
-established  order,  by  answering  alond  after  the  minister  in 
the  time  of  divine  service.  Being  admonished  by  some  of  the 
elders  to  refrain  from  that  practice,  they  insolently  replied, 
'  That  they  would  do  an  ihey  had  done  in  England ;  and  they 
would  have  the  face  of  an  English  church,'  Ou  the  following 
Sabbath,  one  of  this  number  intruded  himself  into  the  pnl]"'' 

•  Ibid.  p-98-10I>  tlbid.p.l4& 
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Without  tlic  consent  of  the  pastors  or  the  congref^tion,  read 
(he  litany,  while  Dr.  Cox  and  the  other  ftccomplicei  echoed 
tke  responses.  Knox  lectured  in  the  aflerooon,  &nd  com- 
pUiaed  of  their  intruEiooti,  declarinj^  bis  lielief,  that  one  canae 
«f  the  Divine  displeasure  against  England,  wu  the  ilackuen 
to  reform  relij;ion.  He  adverted  to  the  troubles  of  Hooper 
ioF  objecting  to  the  ceremonies,  and  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  t&reg,  four,  or  fine  benefices  had  been  occupied  by  one 
nan,  to  the  dcpriviug  of  the  flock  uf  Chriit  «f  their  neceasBry 
food.  This  free  reprimand  was  highly  relented,  as  some  of 
them  had  held  pluralities  in  England."  IJowever,  "  theCoxiut 
&ctiou  prevailed,  and  deterioiued  to  get  rid  of  Knoz.  To 
aeconipliah  thin,  ihey  had  recourse  to  one  (A  the  buest  and 
most  HBchriatian  arts  ever  employed  to  ruin  an  adversary. 
Two  of  them,  in  concurrence  ivitk  others,  went  privately  to 
the  magistraled,  and  accused  Knox  of  HisH  Triabom  against 
(he  Emperor  of  Germany,  Ms  sun  Philip,  and  Queen  Mary  of 
Sngland ;  putting  into  their  handa  a  copy  of  a  book  which  be 
bd  lately  published.  The  magistrates  were  satisfied  of 
fte  malit-e  of  Kuox's  enemies,  but  advised  his  privately  reiir- 
bg  from  Frankfort"." 

Knox  withdrew  to  Geneva,  and  soon  afterwards  returned 
to  Scotland  to  visit  his  wife,  where  he  found  that  the  cause  of 
Chriat  had  considerably  advanced,  and  by  his  eomnels  levenl 
of  ttie  reformers  made  a  formal  separation  from  popery. 
Their  cause  iucreased  under  the  patronage  of  AreAihtld, 
Lord  Lorn,  Lard  Jamei  Slewort,  and  John,  Lord  Erthine, 
irith  whom  others  soon  united;  and  early  in  1566,  a  Kreai 
nuiDber  made  profession  of  the  reformed  religion,  by  sitting 
^own  at  tke  Lord's  table ;  and  entered  into  a  aolemo  and 
■iBtual  covenant,  renouncing  the  popish  commnoioD,  to 
mgdotain  under  Providence  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  This  was  the  first  of  those  engagements,  which  are 
known  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  by  taking  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant. 

France  had  a  powerful  interest  in  Scotland,  aa  a  princess 
of  Guise  had  been  wife  of  James  V,  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
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the  celebrated  queen  of  ScoU,  ms  married  to  dN  dMpUii. 
Popery,  therefore,  hoA  the  mpport-of  thu  nctloa  tv^NMaane 
it,  under  the  inflnCDce  ot  some  powerful  nobles.^    Knoxbc^ 

persecuted,  ami  burnt  iu  cSgj  by  the  papUts,  withdreiv  again 
10  Geneva,  and  laboured  ivith  others  in  the  improvement  of 
the  tranalation  of  the  Bible.  But  the  cause  of  Christ  in- 
creased even  throujfh  persecution.  Walter  Mill  sealed  (he 
truth  \vith  hb  blood,  Aug.  23,  1658,  uttering  in  the  flames, — 
"  As  for  me,  I  am  fburaeore  and  two  years  «ld,  and  cannol  live 
long  6g  course  of  nature  ;  but  a  hundred  better  shall  riie  out  nf 
the  aihes  of  my  hones.  I  trait  in  God  I  tkall  be  the  last  that 
.shall  suffer  death  in  Seullamlfor  this  came'." 

Knox,  beioK  earnestly  invited  by  the  "  lords  of  the  confp'e- 
^tion,"  as  the  Protestant  nobles  were  called,  returned  tu 
Scotland  iu  May  1559,  where  be  continued  his  zealous  apoc- 
tolical  labours,  and  by  his  ivell-.camed  authority  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  Reformation  in  his  native  country.  The 
national  church  of  Scotland,  disallowing  episcopal  prelacy  as 
unscriplural,  was  formed  accordinj;  to  the  Presbyterian 
model,  and  similar  to  the  churches  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
continent. 

The  Jirtt  General  Assembly  of  this  national  church,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  ministers,  and  thirty-two  ruling  elders,  met 
Dec.  'iO,  1560;  but  it  was  a  long  period  before  the  form  of 
ecclesiaalical  polity  was  perfected  in  Scotland,  as  many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  re-establish  prelacy,  or  to  retain  the 
popish  dignities  with  the  more  scriptural  system. 

Dr. M'Crie  judiciously  remarlis,  "The  reformation  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  well  known,  tvas  established  on  very  different 
priaciplas  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  both  as  to  worship  and 
ecclesiastical  polity.  In  England,  the  [papal  supremacy  was 
transferred  to  the  prince ;  the  liierarchy,  being  subjected  to 
the  civil  power,  was  suffered  to  remain;  and  after  removing 
the  grosser  superstitions,  the  principal  forms  of  the  wiinent 
worship  were  retained :  whereas  in  Scotland,  all  of  tkece 
were  discarded,  as  destitute  of  divine  authority,  unprofitable, 
burdensome,  or  savouring  of  popery  {  and  the  worship  and 
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gpTCnuMnt  of  the  cbardi  were  Rdaeed  ta  the  prlmitlTe 
titmiard  ot  icvlptH^  limpBd^.  He  iafliieiiM  of  Knox,  is 
racowaending  thU  cMtbUibment  to  his  coantrymen,  ii  udI- 
vcnallr  allowed  j  tmi,  as  he  officiated  for  a  ijunjiilfirdMe  time  . 
b  the  church  of  EDglaiid,  and  on  thia  account  wne  suppniwd 
to  have  been  pleased  with  its  conEtitution,  it  baa  ueually  bifCn 
BUd  th&l  he  afCenvorda  contmcled  a  dislike  to  it  during  Ml 
exile  on  the  coutiuent,  and  that,  havinjr  then  imliilied  ilw 
sentiments  of  Calvin,  he  carried  ihcm  alou)^  wiih  him  tii  till 
native  country,  and  organized  the  Scottish  church  after  ike 
OenevBn  model.  This  Gtatement  is  inaccurate.  Hid  objec- 
fiona  to  the  Eoj^lLoh  liturgy  were  increased  and  atreDf[thenefl 
ibuiaff  lui  residence  on  the  conCiuenI,  bat  tbey  existed  before 
that  time.  His  judfi;ment  respecting  ecclesiastical  giiveny- 
neat  and  discipline  was  matured  daring  that  period;  but  bi« 
mdical  sentiments  on  these  heads  were  formed  long-  before 
he  saw  Calvin,  or  had  any  intercourse  with  the  foreii[u  re> 
formers.  At  Geneva  he  <aw  a  church,  which,  apon  the  ii-hi>te, 
eorresponded  with  his  idea  of  the  divinely-authorized  pattern  < 
but  he  did  not  iDdiscriminitdy  approve,  nor  servilely  imitate, 
either  that  or  any  other  existing  establishment  *." 

Knox  died  Nov.24,  1572,exhibiting  the  genuine  spirit  uf  bit 
profession  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  leaving  bebind 
him  the  character  of  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  alike 
distinguished  for  intrepidity,  zeal,  and  diaintoreflledness ; 
of  uncommon  sagacity,  of  sound  theological  knowledge,  and 
considerable  biblical  learning,  sanctified  by  eminent  scrip- 
taral  piety.  His  life  was  an  illustration  of  his  half  doctrine  t 
in  which  he  substantially  agreed  with  all  the  rcforraera. 
Regardless  of  the  distinctions  of  rank,  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  uttered  his  admonitions  from  the  Word  of  God,  with  a  *e- 
ttemeoce  suited  to  the  genius  of  that  unpolished  a^e,  and  to 
bia  own  peculiar  circumstances. 

Knox,  as  well  as  Luther,  has  been  charged  with  almost 
erery  bad  quality,  by  his  enemies:  but  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  hi* 
valuable  "  Life  "  of  that  great  reformer,  has  demonstrated  his 
buegritg,  pielf,    and  benemlenee,  agunst   every  slanderer. 

•  Uiid.p.  IW— 103. 
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Prlacipal  Smeton  testified,   "I  know  not  if  ever  io  mi 
piety  and  gpnius  tvere  lodged  in  such  a  frail  and  wez\.  hoif 
Certain  I  am,  that  it  tvill  he  difficult  to  iiiHl  one  in  nhum  Oe 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ahone  so  bright,  to  tlic  eorafori  uf  tlif 
cburi'li  of  Scotland.     None  spared  liiinaelf  less  m  endurin,;  I 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind :    unue  was  more  inteat  on  dU-   1 
charging  the  duties  of  the  province  assigned  to  him*."    Ekrt  1 
Morton,   regent   nf  Scotland,  attended  (he  fiiueml  of  Knox, 
and  pronouuced  Lis  eulogimn  in  these  ■vorda,   "Herelifs  he 
iTba  never  feared  the  face  of  man ! " 

Scriptural  religion  continued  to  prosper  in  Scotland,  oot- 
withBtanding  the  aaaistaucc  of  France  and  Spain  to  enable  tb« 
popish  party  to  preserve  their  eccleeiaetical  usurpatloDS. 
Queeii  Elizabeth  aided  the  Protestants ;  and  thcK  cause  pK- 
Tailed  :  but  ihe  reformation  ivoa  greatly  hindered  l>y  court 
intrigue,  and  tlie  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  who  had  seiied  a 
large  portion  of  the  church  revenues. 

James  VI,  born  June  I!),  1566,  sncceeded  his  dethroned 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  l>etng  crowned  when  only  a 
year '  old.  Jainej  was  educated  by  the  celebrated  George 
Buchanan,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
land; for  that  establish  men  (  he  sometimes  appeared  £enlou9; 
and  to  niaiiitaiu  wliich  he  publicly  subscribed  the  "Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  againet  popery  and  ppetacy.  Be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  at  Edinburgh,  taking  fab  bODMt 
from  his  head,  and  Ufting  his  hand  towards  heaven,  ke  es- 
claimed,  that  "  be  praised  God  that  he  was  born  in  the  tiOK- 
of  the  light  of  the  gospel,  and  in  sueh  a  place  as  te  be  inag 
of  such  a  church,  the  sincerest  kirlc  in  the  world,"  Adding, 
"As  far  our  neighbour  kiik  of  England,  their  serrice  i«in 
evil-said  mass  in  English :  they  want  nothing  but  the  liftings. 
I  charge  you,  my  good  ministers,  doctors,  elders,  noblea, 
gentlemen,  and  barons,  to  stand  to  your  puHty,  and  to  ei- 
hort  the  people  to  do  the  ftame ;  and  I  forseoth,  at  loitg  i  J 
irook  my  li/f,  shall  maintaiu  the  samet." 

James,  however,  contrary  to  hia  most  Bolemn  declaratirai, 

•  Ibid.  p.  238. 
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cMfeaFOurfed  to  restore^tpiieopftCf  ,  that  he  might  more  easily 
tatmw  bM^acfseaaioB  to  the  tiirone  of  Eogland^  on  the  antic!*. 
lUted  death  ^  JBlixabeth  t 
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Iqioidk— Death  of  James  I. 

llMIBS  VI ,  of r$e9tlii94«aiM)eede4JBUf abeth  OB  the  JBnglish 
Hfiae>  Ha^iiigjn^cecledfwi^  the ^fie<sn  for.  relief  to  the 
|llfW(9iited  ,p»ritaii9j /i¥hoae.<pFuifiplea  werethioae  of  the 
#0«h  of  Scfottoi^  the  bishops  in  Eogliindtfcamed  on  a  cor* 
yppWKdeage  mth  th^ir  aBtieipated  «o  verelgn^:  for;  the-  purpose 
$f  ^ftgnqwg  hia  jjateg^t  in  their  favour^  and  by.p<^yf  they 
MiMaded. 

vnWiUlierin.hia  jaatife  coBiitiy^  James . appeared,  sober  and 
iMiktlve  to  the  oidin^ces  of  religion;  and  having  had 
Bochanan  for  his  tutor^  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  Jearaing,  so  Aa  to,  make  %  {Version  of  the  Psakns,  which  was 
OMMBended  even  by  ^Pope^s  ^^utibi^g  enthroned  in  *Hhe 
pffOMaedJand/'  ashe  called E^gkmd,  the. exoessive  flattery 
itftfafiiteot^  pielat^  aoiptaxioated  his  vain  mbid>  Uiathe 
ikaniiiaBed,  his,  boasted  ff%iousprinei|^  md  gave  himself 
«P)tp.4wury  aAd  pAaasore.  Bythis  cormpt  ooiurt,  therefore, 
^4Metyi  waaaeiwisly'ftis^red^  immorality  prevailed,  and 
AaiQatMm  was  degraded. 
Vly^iWWButmes^  of)  bisireign^  as v they. effected  the  , true 
Aiichiof  iChristjin^SritMn^  require  a  niore;parl9c«lar  ibotice 
viJ^oioa'ta  cha»io(ef^,whk^Midraivn  in  various  ^solpurs.  Per- 
liaps  Dr.  Wamer'a  •  is ;  ,the  most , jxist :  .-rthat  discnminatimir 
dngyman^iiays* — ^'^t James  wras  lAaturaUyimUd,  ;h«maue^  and 
liiUef  ividllioni  affiiw^a^ 

or  cruelty.  His  generosity  was  profuse,  not  flowing  from 
Teftson  or  ju^gXQ^i^^  )^ut  from  wluim,  qi;  benignity,  of  humour, 
^0  such  as  could^iaahe  jthemaehrea^lngpaeahle  to/ihim  in  his 
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looGe  nod  jofial  hours.  Tlrtte  houn  ht  certainly  tnd|  m 
which  he  generally  totgotUm  difnity,  ud  let  UiMelf  dwn, 
not  only  with  freedom  and  familiarity,  but  with  great  isde- 
eency  of  lanf^iage  sad  hehariovr. — At  to  hit  religion,  be  may 
be  said  to  be  neither  papidt  nor  proteiiant;  it  vrta  a  motley 
faith,  peculiar,  1  believe,  to  himself.  Properly  speaking, 
JamcE  had  no  other  reliKioD  ihrni  ivhat  flowed  from  a  prin- 
ciple wliich  he  called  '  Kingcraft.'  The  aeqacl  of  hia  reign 
will  iUiulrate  and  prove  what  I  say*." 

Bishop  Burnet,  on  a  review  of  hia  character,  remarks,  "  it 
ia  certain  no  king  could  die  less  lamented  or  less  esteemed 
than  ha  was.  His  reig'Q  in  Eng'land  was  a  continued  course 
of  mean  practices.  The  Rreat  figure  the  crown  of  England 
had  made  in  qu^icn  Elizabeth's  time,  irho  had  rendered  her- 
self the  arbiter  of  Cbriatendotn,  and  was  the  irouder  of  ibe 
»gt,  was  so  uincb  eclipsed,  if  not  quite  darkened  during  thi? 
reign,  that  the  king  James  was  become  the  scorn  of  the  age  ,- 
and  while  hungry  writers  flattered  him  out  of  measure  at 
home, he  was  despised  by  all  abroad,  as  a  pedant  without  true 
judgment,  courage,  or  steadiness,  subject  (o  his  feTOiiriles, 
and  dellrered  up  to  the  councila  or  rather  corruptions  of 
Spain  t." 

Papisti!,  episcopidians,  and  puritans,  respeclively  sent  ad. 
dresses  to  their  new  sovereign,  expressive  of  tlicir  loyalty. 
TTie  papists  reminded  him,  that  his  parents  were  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  sought  his  favour.  The  puritans  peti- 
tioned the  king  fur  relief  from  absolute  conformity  with  the 
ceremonies,  and  from  the  various  grievances  arising  from  the 
exorbitant  powers  of  the  bishops,  and  their  oppressive 
courts.  The  bishop;,  in  their  excessive  flattery,  declared,  and 
the  vain  prince  believed  it  as  certain  truth,  thot  ihe  preserva- 
tion of  the  hierarchy  in  its  existing  powers  was  essential  to 
monarchy,  slandering  the  puritans  as  factious,  scdiiious,  and 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  all  government. 

Nothing  beneficial  was  gained  by  the  petitions  of  the  puri- 
tans, though  one  of  them  was  signed  by  eiffkl  hundred  of  the 
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fkrgy:  tlie  insiiittatioiis  of  the  prelates  prevailed  with  the 
Mag,  so  that  wkhin  nine  months  after  his  arrival  in  Engknd 
Issaes adopted  hit  fiivourite  maxim,  "No  bishop,  no  king." 
iaflnenced  by  the  prelates,  James  now  determined  to  break 
off. with  the  chnrdi  of  Scotland,  and  to  annihilate  the  cause 
U  the  puritans:  he  therefore  appointed  a  conference  at 
Ibunpton  Court.  *'The  puritan  representatives,  who  were 
sriy  /bur  in  number,  and  persons  selected,  not  by  their 
brethren,  but  by  the  sovereign,  were  afterwards  confronted 
irith>  their  ecclesiastical  opponents,  including  nine  bishops, 
Sid  the  same  number  of  dignitaries,  the  king  being  seated  as 
Mderator,  the  privy  council  and  a  crowd  of  courtiers  being 
i^nft^ed  as  auditors*.'^  Patrick  Galloway  of  Perth,  was 
agp^ted  to  represent  the  church  of  Scotland. 
>  The  ribaldry  and  abuse  on  which  James  was  pleased  to 
imad  his  pretensions  to  a  **  signal  victory  t "  over  the  puritans, 
it  manifest  from  the  account  published  by  Dean  Barlow. 
€li^way*s  account  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  light,  until  it 
Ink!  I>een  submitted  to  the  king. 

Sir  Jolm  Harrington,  who  was  not  a  puritan,  says,  "  The 
lliihops  came  to  the  king  about  the  petitions  of  the  puritans. 
I  was  by,  and  heard  much  discourse.  The  king  talked  much 
Latin,  and  disputed  with  Dr.  Reynolds  at  Hampton ;  but  he 
rither  used  upbraidings  than  argument,  and  told  the  peti- 
tioners that  they  wanted  to  strip  Christ  again,  and  bid  them 
away  with  their  snivelling.  •  •  •  •  •  The  bishops  seemed 
much^  pleased,  and  said  his  majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of 
inspiration.  1  wist  not  what  tUey  mean,  but  the  spirit  was 
rather  foul-mouthed :  ,it  seemeth  the  king  will  not  change  the 
religious  observances.  There  was  much  discourse  about  the 
ring  in  marriage,  and  the  cross  in  baptism ;  but  if  I  guess 
bright,  the  petitioners  against  one  cross  will  find  another." 

Oa  the  first  day,  with  the  bishops  alone,  the  lung  is  said  to 
have  ''played  the  puritan,'*  which  brought  the  prelates  on 
thdr  knees,  craving  ''with  great  earnestness  that  nothing 
might  be  altered,  lest  popish  .recusants,  punished  by  penal 
statutes  for  their  disobedience,  and  the  puritans,  punished 

*  Frofesssr  Vaugbaa's  Stuart  Dynasty,  voLi,  p«  106.    t  Ibid.  p.  106. 


by  deprivation  from  tlieir  callbga  and  livings  for  noncontor- 
mity,  should  sa;  timy  bad  just  cause  to  iiuult  upou  theiii,M 
men  who  had  travelled  lu  biud  them  lo  that  whi[:li  by  tiuk 
owD  moulha  ivai  now  confussed  to  be  erroaeous*."  Ualhl 
second  day  llie  puritaos  \were  culled  in  to  stale  their  objtc- 
tioDB ;  but  they  vtem  freijucutly  interrupted,  ineidied,  and 
ridiculed  by  some  of  tlie  prelatea,  aa  well  as  borne  down  b; 
the  frown  of  majeety.  Wbea  they  be^o  to  diacuss  the  nb- 
ject  of  the  ceremonies,  t!u:  kin^  iuterpoEcd,  declaring,  "I 
will  have  one  doctrine,  utie  religion,  in  euhstance  aod  oat- 
raony,  in  all  my  domiuions;  lio  speak  no  mure  of  thatpoiyl 
to  me;"  and  elosiua:  h'm  replica  lo  the  arguments  of  the 
piuitana  with  his  sa^e  adage,  "  No  bishop,  no  king." 
Dr.  Reynolds  cxpresaed  a  wi^h  that  the  clergy  might  be 
allowed  to  hold  their  meelbgE  fur  their  religious  impron- 
ment,  which  urehbishup  Gritidfii  so  approved,  called  "pr«> 
phesyinga;"  but  hia  majesty  refuaed,  exclaiming,  "If  yoa 
aim  at  a  Scottish  presbytery,  it  agrees  aa  well  with  moBUch} 
as  God  ivith  the  deFil."  The  vain  sovereign  would  not  auffu 
his  own  deeisions  to  be  Tjuesiioned,  tior  objections  to  be  pro- 
posed ;  and  terminated  the  second  day'a  conference  bj 
threatening  the  defeated  puritana,  in  a  wanner  equally  rcipug- 
suit  to  justice  and  unworthy  of  a  king. — "  If  this  be  all  yom 
party  hath  to  say,  1  will  make  ihein  conform  themaeives,  ot 
else  I  will  harrie  them  out.  uf  the  litud,  or  elac  do  wotae," 
On  the  third  day,  afit^r  a  consultation  with  the  bishops,  the 
puritans  were  called  in  to  hear  the  few  aUerationE  that  lui 
mtyesty  thought  proper  to  make  in  the  Common  Prayer,  and 
they  were  again  admotilskcd  of  the  cuuaet[ueaces  of  not  yield' 
iag  » tail  coaJurmily. 

.  Most  lu£t«riaiu  have  noticed  the  uawortiij'  mtuner  in  vWell 
the  puitans  were  treated  by  "tiieprelatea,, whose  sjcopiMHf 
OB  this  occwion exhibited  au.amouut  of.  dishomeaty  Nidiiin> 
piety,  that  had  it  not  been  reported  by  a  partisan,  would  ban 
lM*n  diicradited  as  one  of  the  foulest  caliunuiea.  £genoii, 
the  ahvicellor,.kad.  never  seen  the  king  ead  the  prisit  so 
tntly  wiked.m  the  same  person.    Bancroft,  the  bishop  of 

'  •  CaUwwood'iHistMPT.pflM. 
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hmiotki  fell  on  Ids  knees,  exdaiming,  ''  I  protest  my  heart 
■dteth  for  joy,  tiiat  Almighty  God  of  his  singular  mercy  has 
H^fai  us  such  a  king,  as  since  Christ's  time  hath  not  been/' 
And  when  his  miyesty  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  oath 
eg  ofieio,  which,  contrary  to  the  humane  maxims  of  the 
ftiglii^  law,  compelled  the  accused  to  convict  himself,  Whit- 
gift,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  affirmed  with  the  same 
fB^ng  of  exultation,  that  his  sovereign  had  assuredly  spoken 
fimn  the  Spirit  of  God !  •'' 

Dean  Barlow's  account  of  this  conference  was  complained 
d  by  the  puritans  as  representing  them  in  a  dishonourable 
print  of  view ;  and  of  this  injury  he  is  said  to  have  repented 
(Ml  Ms  death-bed.  Still,  as  Dr.  Harris  remarks,  *'if  Dr.  Bar- 
low has  not  represented  the  arguments  of  the  puritans  in  as 
jist  a  light,  nor  related  what  was  done  by  the  ministers  as 
•dvMitageonsly  as  truth  required,  he  has  abundantly  made  it 
op  to  them,  by  showing,  that  the  bishops,  their  adversaries, 
wtn  gross  flatterers,  and  had  no  regard  to  their  sacred  cha- 
latfers;  and  that  thdr  mortal  foe,  James,  had  but  a  low 
nnierstanding,  and  was  undeserving  the  rank  he  assumed  to 
biswelf  in  the  republic  of  learning  f."   - 

James  remembered  his  threatenings  against  the  noncon- 
fonnists,  and  fulfilled  their  import:  for  the  next  month  a 
itm  idterations  being  made  in  the  Common  Prayer,  without 
an  act  of  parliament,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requiring 
iflimediate  conformity.  Bancroft  drew  up  the  Book  of 
Oanons;  which  breathed  his  violent  spirit.  Both  clergy  and 
laity,  who  refused  compliance  with  the  ceremonies,  were 
excommunicated ;  and  that  terrible  sentence  excluded  them 
fipom  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  rendered  them  incapa- 
ble of  suing  for  their  lawful  debts,  doomed  them  to  impri- 
8<Hmient  for  life,  or  till  they  made  satisfaction  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  when  they  died,  it  denied  them  the  burial  of  a 
Christian  1 

Whitgift  dying  in  1604,  Bancroft  was  translated  from 
London  to  Canterbury :  on  which  Dr.  Warner  remarks,  *'  As 

*  Vaughan's  Stuart  Dynasty,  volt  i,  p.  109. 
t  life  of  James  I,  pt  87. 
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he  had  been  the  first  man  who  had  pteadud  up  the  <di?iBe 
rig^htof  episcopacy  in  the  church  of  England,  «o  he  was  the 
first  subject  who  attempted  to  raise  the  prerc^atire  ftbove  the 
law  *." 

The  severities  of  the  high  eomtnission  court  were^now  so 
aggravated,  in  persecuting  die  objeets  of  prielatxeal^iilOBe, 
as  to  induce  even  the  parliament  to  vote  that  «Q«irt  **>9Limfmt 
intolerable  grievance/'  and  to  petition  the  king  en  behalf  nif 
the  puritans,  who  were  bitterly  suffeHng  >  nnder  its  ferrovB. 
But  the  king  having  bishop  Bancroft  andmen  of  a  nmilar 
spirit  for  his  counsellors,:  the  petition  was  dismgavded  iiyil^B 
majesty;  and  to  shpnr  his  displeasure  with  dwparliainentiMr 
their  interference,  he  dissolved  the  houses  and>  look  the fiital> 
resolution  to  govern  without  them  in  future. 

Church  power,  thus  ^shockingly  abused,  obla|if^  naay 
learned  ministers,  with  their  followers,  to  retire  ^  flbllandf 
where  they  found  refuge  among  their  Presbyteilao  bwethKO, 
and  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  consciefice  in  that  «aligfatcBei' 
republic,  forming  churches,  some  Presbyterian,  and  filifeiv 
on  the  Independent  model.  Dr.  Am es,  the > fiftmima  ^mimanUf 
of  cardinal  Bellarmin  and  the  Avminians,  settled  ^wMi^Ae 
English  church  at  the  Hague.  Mr.  Parker,  the  ^^taiiled 
author  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  retired  to  Aaasteidnii^ 
Mr.  Forbes,  a  Scotch  divine,  settled  with  the  Eagliik  dmfdl 
ats  Rotterdam,  as  many  others  did  in  difierent  part8>  Of  ^ke 
United  Provinces.  But  the  greatest  number  of  ttii09%'mkm 
left  their  native  land  were  of  the  Brownists,  or  rigid  8i|iMaJ 
tists.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Mr.Jiettry  Aifte^ 
worth,  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  oriental  IkoratiiMiMMKl 
Jewish  antiquities  :  end  who  published  a  most  elaboraite^  OOOIk 
mentary  nipon  the  five  books  of  Moses.  He  diedid  HoMatti^ 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  pastoral  charge  by  Mr.^Ctener 
author  of  the  marginal  references  to  the  Bible.  Tke  JtmtmB 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  at  first  was  a  rigid  Brownist,  ^Mt^  (by 
conversing  with  Dr.  Ames,  and  other  learned  men,'  )lMeafiie 
more  moderate  in  his  sentiments,  -was  the  fadier^f  tiNPQMM 
gregationalists,  or  Independents.    Mr.  Jacob,  who  embraced 

*  Ecclesiastical  History.^  voLii,.pr 488. 
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Mt4  EpbiiiMA'Q  sentiments  while  in  Holland,  transplanted  them  « 
into  his  own  nati?e  country  in  1616,  and  founded  the  first 
congregational  community  in  England  *. 

Episcopal  seal  was  vigorously  directed  against  the  puritans, 
.ttid  grievous  were  their  sufferings ;  while  the  papidts  were 
tolefa^d  at  the  king's  desire.  Their  dififerent  principles  will 
-in  a  g<^  measure  appear  from  the  testimony  of  Matthew 
.Hf^tton^  the  moderate  archbishop  of  York.  In  a  letter  to 
LdkA  Granhouzne,  he  says,  **  The  puritans,  whose  fantastical 
sefAi*  I  dislike,  though  they  differ  in  ceremonies,  yet  agree 
miik  nfl  in  substance  of  religion ;  and  I  think  all,  or  the 
Pf^p&rt  of  them,  hve  his  majesty  and  the  present  estate,  and 
J|;)M9pe  will  yield  conformity.  But  the  papbts  are  opposite 
aii4'. contrary  in  very  substantial  points  of  religion,  and 
«»nnot  but  wisk  the  pope's  authority  and  popish  religion 
estabUdiedt.'' 

:.  Agfcieably  to  their  principles,  the  horrible  contrivance 
icaUad:  "  Gttnp<Hii^er  Plot''  was  formed  by  the  papists,  with 
the  design  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  from  the 
^oottBtry::  but  this  atrocious  purpose  was  defeated  by  a  mer- 
leiM  Fffovidenee  I 

.  J  One.  good  work  was  accomplished,  at  the  request  of 
JBlt«- Reynolds  on  the  part  of  the  puritans,  in  a  new  transla* 
lA«n<oftbe..Scriptures>  which  was  completed  by  a  number  of 
jSONmnil  divines  in  161 1 ;  and  it  forms  our  present  ''au^ 
c^lliAlifle^  version ' '  in  England. 

,  i  iAroMAianiam^  the  peculiarities  of  which  were  a  deviation 
leMI'the  general  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  on  the  subjects 
aS  l^i^^i^^s^vim^mi  9xA  %xwity  began  about  this  period  to  pi^ 
imU  ^tensively ;  and  in  1618,  the  famous  "  Synod  of  Dort^' 
.vna  agreed  upon»:  to  be  constituted  of  deputies  from  the  several 
pfiQtestant:  kingdoms.  Four  were  sent  from  England,  by 
King  1  James,  and  the  new  doctrines  of  Arminius  were  con« 
demned  as  unscriptural  innovations.  Drs.  Carlton,  Hidl, 
XHyenanly  and  Ward,  represented  the  church  of  England,  and 
Ofo.  Bakanqual,  the  church  of  Scotland* 

•  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p.  40—44, 
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James,  id  1617,  vieited  bla  native  couotr;,  wbere,  aai« 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Laud,  he  conducted  himBelf  with  exces- 
sive haughtiness ;  and  obfierving  both  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Bii)rland  among  the  puritans,  a  itrict  regard  to  the  Lord'i 
day,  he  ordered  bishop  Moreton  to  draw  up  a  "  royal  d«el«n- 
tioD,"  recommending,  tliat  after  service  on  Sundays,  [Lose 
who  came  to  church  twice,  should  "  recreate  themselves,  by 
dancing,  archery,  leaping,  vaulting,  may-games,  nhltiiun-alea, 
moriee-^ances,  may-polet,  and  other  sports  of  a  like  kind." 
Thia  declaration,  called  "The  Book  of  Sporta,"  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  io  England :  but  some 
of  the  clergy,  and  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canlerbnry, 
would  by  no  means  yield  compliance  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, so  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  so 
pernicious  to  the  interests  of  godlioees.  James  intended  by 
this  unwise  measure  to  oppose  a  check  to  the  progress  of 
Puritanism  ;  and  to  conciliate  the  papists,  by  silencing  their 
objections  against  what  they  called  "the  rigid  strictness  of 
the  reformed  religion." 

Grievous  were  the  sufftrings  of  many  of  the  nonconformists 
under  Bancroft,  and  for  some  time  after  his  decease ;  and  truth 
requires  us  to  state  the  names  of  the  last  two  who  suf- 
fered at  the  stake  in  England  on  account  of  religion.  Bar- 
tholomew Legale,  of  Essex,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and 
burnt  in  SmithfieW,  March  18,  1612  ;  and  Edivard  Wightman, 
of  Burton-upon-Trent,  was  condemned  by  Dr.  Neile,  bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  burnt  at  LichHeld,  April  II, 
1613.  They  are  both  said  to  have  been  Arians,  and  Baptists; 
and  they  were  charged  with  many  absurd  o]iinions :  but  it  is 
admitted  that  they  were  exemplary  in  their  morals,  and 
refused  to  recant  even  at  the  slnke.  Popular  favour  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  the  sufferers,  and  it  was  judged  expedient 
that  others  should  rather  linger  out  a  miserable  existence  in 
Newgate  *. 

Puritanism,  however,  increased.  {  and  in  1620,  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  persecuted  servants  of  God,  to  enjoy  the  ordi- 
naaces  of  Christ  in  peace,  emigrated  across  the  Atlantic 

■  Enllei'i Chnich HistOTT'  book i, p. 63, 64 ;  Neal,  vol.ii,p.84,8S. 
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•cemt  mdthoafkwTemlittenpUhad  prcTioiulf  beui  mtde 
to  coIoHiie  Americt,  Mr.  Bremter  titid  his  congrej^lioral 
dutrcb,  conaUlinjf  of  xm  !m»4rH  mad  ttggnig  pentMs,  wen 
theorifiiiKtor*  of  that  TMt  reiiuMie,  "Thb  LIhitid  tixATia 
ovAmbimca."  TheylaadeditCayeGod,  IB  Nov«nbcr  1^(^ 
and  called  it  JVnp  Plgmoutk .-  half  of  tfaeai  died  during  tke 
Int  wtoter;  kut  crowd*  of  the  peneciited  Mmnta  of  Ghriat 
fgHowed  these  "pilgrim  fetfaen.*'  Takinj;  with  them  (be 
■acred  principles  of  liljerly,  and  being  influenced  bjr  the  do^ 
trines  of  Clirist,  religion,  icuraing,  and  liberlj  flourithed 
amonif  them,  ad  they  liave  continued  to  do,  in  a  lauiner  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  iforld,  to  the  aatoniihaient  of 
oil  nations. 

Dr.  Aiiliot  succeeded  Dmicroft  «■  arehbiahop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  Kill;  and  bcinj;  a  man  of  decided  piety,  hi*  um 
was  to  promote  geouine  reltiriun  rattier  than  itt  fortni ;  he 
countenanced  the  Puritan  cler^'y,  u  being  the  most  trul; 
onhodox  in  doctrine,  and  the  greatest  promoters  of  godU- 

Calvinietlc  doelrinee  had  hitherto  been  profexted  aa  the 
principles  of  the  church,  by  all  the  chief  di*inea  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation : 
but  "some  years  previously  to  his  death,  the  CaUiniatic  creed 
of  the  English  monarch  was  relinquished  for  that  of  Armi- 
uina ;  an  attachment  lo  the  doctrines  of  CaWinism  became  in 
consequence  a  badge  of  puritanism,  and  one  i|iiite  as  offensive 
to  the  court  as  a  dissatisfied  feeling  in  reference  to  the  esta- 
blished cereinonies.  This,  howerer,  will  excite  less  surprise, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  the  Armintanism  of  the  digni&ed 
clergy  wail  generally  connected  with  an  adherence  to  the 
maxims  of  arbitmry  power,  while  the  tenets  uf  the  Genevan 
reformer,  as  retulned  by  the  parochial  priesthood,  were  at 
commonly  associated  with  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
dfit  liberty "."  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  doctrinal 
puPitamt;  as  latitndinarian  opinions  prerailed  at  court  under 
the  Annlnian  denomination. 

"The  death  of  Bancroft  took  place  fourteen  yean  before 
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the  death  of  the  liini;,  Bod  from  thai  period  the  true  alatt  tt 
religion  in  the  country  became  more  appareol.  Id  evefj 
psrisU  whure  the  puriUD  i:\eTgj  cunliDiied  to  labour,  thej 
were  indf  faligable  'm  the  office  of  preaching,  in  catechimi| 
the  young,  in  viaiting  the  sick,  and  in  the  dietharge  of  ihMC 
functions  which  nere  adapted  to  produce  in  ihe  people  • 
rooted  preference  of  that  Eercre  protestantiem  of  whit'h  thcM 
devoted  men  were  the  advocates*."  The  king'  wix  putlf 
aware  of  thif,  and,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  rei{>n,  tkt 
thought  of  cnubing  the  n  on  cod  farm  is  ts  was  abandoned  bf 
him  as  a  hopeless  case. 

James  died  March  16'25,  "not  without  some  anxious  tliougba 
with  regard  to  the  fulure ;  and  his  character,  viewed  witb 
regard  to  religion,  aflbrds  but  too  much  ground  for  psinful 
apprehendiou." — Vaughan  adds,  "This  much  applandtd 
theolofrian  was  a  man  whose  word  had  no  value,  am!  tat 
whose  recorded  oath  was  not  found  to  impose  any  certdi 
restraint.  He  was  not  dlspoied  to  licentious  pleasure,  bM 
could  descend  to  niiniiiter  to  it  in  others,  even  in  its  groiSMl 
forms.  With  the  view  of  raising  himself  to  the  place  of  th* 
Almighty's  vicegerent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  clothingth 
opponents  of  hia  personal  inclinations  with  the  guilt  of  im- 
piety, he  could  appeal  to  every  thing  solemn  in  the  aanctiuni 
of  religion  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  could  profane  the  sacmi 
name  of  Ood  with  a  frequency  and  a  vulgarity  that  is  alnMl 
incredible.  Hence,  there  is  no  court  in  oar  history,  if  >t 
except  that  of  Charles  U,  so  unblushingly  disaolnte  h  AM 
of  James  I ;  nor  is  there  another  reign  in  which  the  admU» 
tration  of  justice  became  so  systemfttically  cormpt.  IV 
sovereign  winked  at  liceutiontnesB,  and  his  dependents  inA 
of  it  to  the  full.  The  breast  of  the  king  wm  not  the  phec  tl 
truth ;  and  with  the  men  nearest  to  Ma  person,  tmth  beoW 
a  matter  of  convenience +." 

Dr.  Moshdm,  a  foreign  ecclesioatlcaV  historiftn,  leawrfcii 
"  In  the  year  1625  died  James  I,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  tkt 
docirine  and  discipline  of  the  puritans,  to  whuh  he  had  bM 
in  hb  youth  most  warmly  attkcbed  i  the  moat  ardent  flW 

•  Ibid.p.MT.  t  Bid. p. 343, 344. 
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•f  tfw  AnBiakni,  in  wbm%  ndn  and  coodemaalion  in  HoU 
kad  Im  had  beea  stogularly  kstrameiital ;  and  the  moat 
■aalom  defender  of  episcopal  f  overnmenty  against  wkich  he 
liad  BOie  than  once  expressed  himself  in  the  strongest  ternu. 
Hr  left  the  ecostitution  of  England,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
om^  in  *  very  unsettled  and  fluctuating  state,  langmshing 
■nder  kiteatine  disorders  of  rarions  kinds  */' 


CHAPTER  V. 


SCOTLAND  VNDER  JAMBS  I* 


<?lil|pwli  EitglSfid  OfiKt  SootlaDd  —  Eccleiiastleal  eoBStitntioa  to  Sootlaad—  Pre* 
illf  MiiMd-ip^ftiiiMlabtor*  §»r  toiabvenloB— Bbbop*  rettorad— Higta  Con- 
^:0llfH^  w  IFov  new  artleles  ^  i^ancc  visito  SeoOaod — ImperiouMiew  of  th«  King 
—  Five  aew  articles — Penecation  of  tbe  clergy — Death  of  Jluneo. 
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StffHBbAMO^  being  virtaaUy  united  with  England,  by  the  suc- 
eei»iMliefits)qng,  James  VI,  would  necessarily  be  affected,  in 
affemid^pble  degree,  by  all  its  changes,  especially  in  matters 
<^  jfUpen*  Vifal  godliness  prevailed  very  powerfully  among 
thf  Jk^M*  by  the  diligent  zeal  of  their  ministers,  from  the 
^0Mk^  ikk»  Refof  mation ;  but  the  tyrannical  bigotry  of  the 
{||nil^  kinp  AAd  the  English  priesthood,  was  severely  felt 
||p,|hiWi»  in  « long  series  of  grievous  persecutions,  similar  to 
SlMMe.iaidiii^  by  the  puritans  in  England. 
4iiil|BAP  had  left  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  established  at. 
Ac^  Alfiipriillltion,  when  he  removed  from  his  native  country  to 
IPIfHd  tJMI  EpgUsh  throne.  That  communion,  it  will  be  re- 
^miAiBi^  hadr^ected  prektical  episcopacy ^  as  having  no 
Igpdilioii  in  the  Scriptures;  as  being  an  essential  part  of 
pUMffft  and  pernicious  to  the  interests  of  genuine  piety. 
Kfiibyterian  equality  in  their  pastoral  bishops  had  been 
ildi^tedi,  as  the  manifest  institution  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
eild  th^  protestaut  nobles  and  ministers  had  repeatedly  signed 
their  national  *'  solemn  league  and  covenant,"  against  popery 

EMkmstical  arrangements  so  simple  and  decided  could  not 
fioasibly  have  cordial  friends  among  the  popish  clergy ;  and 

*  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  v,  p.  391. 
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tliep  were  equnllr  disliked  hj  the  ruliin;  printliood  in  Ei^^  1 
Unil ;  e»pccially  from  the  year  1588,  when  Dr.  Baocraft 
published  hii  anscriptural  ductrine  of  the  litpinf  right  ^  ' 
dmfftart  biih»pt.  When,  therefore,  JaniM  arrirvd  iu  Eag- 
Und,  being  surrDiinded  by  tbat  order  of  dij^uitaries,  whoK 
flattery  of  the  Tain  monarch  hue  become  praverbial  in  history, 
and  having  adopted  his  boasted  maxim,  "  No  bishop,  no 
kinj;,"  he  formed  (he  determination,  under  their  direeliDU, 
to  subvert  the  natiooal  churi^h  of  Scotland,  and  in  its  ttead 
to  establish  an  cpiiicopal  hierarchy. 

James'i  hypocrisy  aod  meanoeas  were  ctidciit  in  the 
manner  of  hig  pro<;eeding  to  orerttini  presby terianism,  and 
eslablihb  prelacy  in  Scotland.  BeeideB  having  repeatedly  de- 
clared his  coDvictioD,  that  the  cfa  '<-h  of  Scotland  waa  the 
purest  upon  earth,  that  unprinci  :d  monarch,  on  tearing 
hie  native  country,  solemnly  utterea  and  published  his  resolu- 
tion not  to  alter  its  constitulion,  when  at  that  very  time  he 
was  corresponding  with  bishop  Bannroft  to  effect  its  subver- 
sion I  The  Scots  were  soon  aware  of  the  king's  nKsntioD, 
and  he  was  ohlijted  to  proceed  with  caution.  However,  in 
W06,  his  mitiistcra  secured  a  majority  in  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment, ill  favour  of  an  act  for  restoring  the  popish  dignity  of 
the  thirteen  bishops ;  against  which  the  General  Asaembly 
published  this  solemn  protest : — "  In  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  kirk  in  general,  whereof  the  realm  luth 
reaped  comfort  these  forty-six  years ;  also  in  the  name  of 
our  presbyteries,  from  which  we  received  our  commissien; 
and  in  our  own  names,  as  pastors  and  offiee-bearerB  within 
the  same,  for  discharging  of  our  necessary  duty,  and  for  the 
disburdening  of  our  consciences  ;  we  except  and  protest 
against  the  erection,  confirmation,  or  ratification  of  the  said 
bishoprics  and  bishops  by  this  present  parliament ;  and 
humbly  pray  that  this  our  protestation  may  be  admitted  and 
registered  among  the  records  "." 

A  convention  of  the  nobles,  however,  agreed  aflcnvardt, 
that  the  bishops  should  be  perpetual  moderators  in  ecclesiu- 
deal  asaeDDblies ;  declaring  at  the  same  tiaw,  that  it  wa>  w< 

■  N«al'iHi»tOTTofihePuritani,Tol.ii,p.74,  7S- 


ialMiied  t»  alltr  tfie  clinffcli  dlieiplfae;  aa^  a  gfCMftI  m* 
iCBtMywM  conyeaad  to  iNmc^oa  Am*  new  meMOfos.  To 
latrMte  tlw>  pov^  of  tk»  biskops,  ki  February  1610,  llM 
liigl^CMiiii^Mo»  was,  contrary  to  law,  pat  lolo  their  baadtf 
a»tf  e»  ifife  tiieia  a  spMlnrif  eharacter,  three  were  «enl  fbr  t» 
homimki  t#  reoei<re'  eeaseeration  Inmb  Hm  English  bbhope, 
that  ^M^  Blight  cMiref  the  mysterleue  authority  to  their 
bittfirwfa  Seotlmkl.  Thus  was  the  Scotch  national  charch 
ovarUHKawn,  by  the  bate  kingcraft  of  the  hypocritical  so- 
yetctg%  and  the  attibilaons  archbishop  Bancroft. 

JiHDas  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  coastitution  of' 
biihopn>  iv  oontradictioa  o#  his  own  royal  word,  and  Hie  - 
salpam  ieelaratlont  of  his  nMaistera,  the  king  was  detemrfaed 
<Mi  compelling  his  subjects  to  obserye  a  complete  conformity, 
hiMi%iona  ceremonies,  thronghout  his  dominfone.  Toac- 
OMUplhdi  lifo,  fonr  new  articles  were  drawn  up;  and  sent  to 
thifetteral  aseembly  of  Scotland  for  their  adopdon :  these 
wtipe^'  **  flH^9  the  Holy  Communion  should  be  receired 
Irwiff  Wnf »  i^cond,  the  Eucharist  should  not  be  denied  to  the 
MlHi^^iki^  Qhrlstmas,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit- 
*ttliiiy,^diorid  be  observed  as  holidays;  and/rarrM,  Confirm 
miiittfil'ihftwld  !m  prnftinH  in  a  prescribed  manner  when  the 
iHMkiMmvn eight  years  old*." 

-9liBie''a#tides  were  rejected  by  the  general  assembly,  as 
laii#i<ttito^  not  founded  o»  the  Word  of  6od>{  but  the  king 
reeolred  tt»-(Ml»ree  comfrfiaoce  byhib  august  presence,  and 
fUr^dl'^rpOBe^  after  fourteen  years,  James  visited  his  '*old 
ki%dl<mc^  Ho  iss«ed  a  proclamation,  declaring  hia  inten- 
Mi^^^*Hiol  foalter  the  civ4l  and  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to 
ttft^fld^eertaitf*  abuses  in  the  church  and  eoramonwealth.'' 
Hii*i|l|Kiinted  commissioners  to  *^  settle  the  aMrs  of  rdi- 
giOtt^*'*  and  Hiey  obtained  the  sanction  of  1^  parliament  to 
ttaiaiirMe,  ^7)hi^  whatsoever  kk  mqfesty  §hmM  determine  in^ 
ikthmfieirm^  gmemment  of  the  churchy  feUhthe-adifio^  ^f  the 
areMkk9p9^  ^khepe^  and  a  competent  ntmher^  the  minfetry,' 
ei^id^khfe  the  etrength  of  a  law  f.'^  ' 

Haidng  thus  for  succeeded,  the  king  ordered  the  bishopa 

*  Rapin,  toI.  ii,  p.  194,  Ibfio  edkioi.  t  Ibid.  p.  UM. 
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to  Eummon  the  m'miBtera  to  meet  him  at  St.  Andrew's ;  tvlien 
he  reproBched  itiem  for  their  rejectioa  of  his  "/our  articles," 
tk^ing,  "/  mean  not  to  doang  thing  agaiiut  reatoni  sndw 
Ike  other  part,  my  demandt  being  JutI  and  religious,  gau  imu( 
not  think  that  I  teill  ie  refated,  or  retitted."  Raptn  remtrks, 
"  He  Bpoke  these  last  words  knittiBg  hU  brows,  and  looking 
at  thein  with  a  miyegtical  and  Btem  eye,  which  made  them  all 
HW  down  on  their  kneen."  Tbeu  rontinain^  hia  ipeecb  he 
(aid,  "  It  it  a  poteer  innate,  and  a  ipecial  preragativt  wiicA  k* 
that  are  Ciriilian  bingt  have,  to  order  and  ditpote  of  eiltnal 
thing!  in  the  politj/  qf  the  charch,  as  we  bg  advice  of  oar  tiiitpi 
ihall  find  mott  fitting.  And,  Sirs,  for  goar  approving  or  £i- 
approving,  deceive  not  gouriehei,  I  wiU  never  regard  it,  vdttt 
you  bring  me  a  reason  lehich  I  cannot  aniteer  *." 

Such  was  the  supercilious  baughtinese  wiiL  which  Jane) 
treated  the  venerable  body  of  the  clergy  of  Scntlaudj  acil 
tach  the  imperious  aud  irrational  manner  in  which  the  king 
began  to  destroy  the  national  church.  The  next  ^euenl 
assembly  at  EdioburKb,  however,  refused  to  confirm  llu 
/our  articles,  by  which  the  kin^  was  highly  proroked,  wd 
ordered  a  year's  salary  to  be  withheld,  as  a  fine  upon  the  miws- 
ters  :  but  by  the  uiano^euent  of  the  courtiers,  another  nu 
convened  at  Perth,  Aug.  15,  1618,  when  ^ir?  articlei  were 
carried,  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  church ;  and  whifh, 
after  much  court  intrigue,  and  many  threats  from  the  king, 
were  ratified  in  1621,  iu  the  parliament  at  Edinburg'h. 

Still  the  clergy  of  Scotland  refused  to  publish  the  new 
article?,  wMch  they  denounced  as  illegal,  contrary  to  tb< 
sense  of  the  nation,  and  unecriptural :  great  numbers  of  Ihen 
therefore  were  suspended,  imprisoned,  fined,  end  drireo  into 
exile,  under  the  tyrannical  court  of  high  commission.  Durias 
these  violent  proceedings,  however,  James  wus  called  fran 
his  dishonoured  throne  to  the  righteous  tribunal  of  God, 
leaving  hia  native  country  full  of  distractions,  the  consequecor 
of  hiaimpnideDoeand  intolerancet  and  the  bitter  frnit  of ki> 
perfidions  "kingcraft"  was  reaped  byhii  unfommatt  ••■ 
■ud  mcceuor  Cbarles  1. 

•  Ibid.  p.  m. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SKOLAND  VNDBR  CBARLU  !• 

9imnf»m9i  Cbattei— He  BUMniw  >  papitt  ^  ChMmctcr  of  the  Coort  Cleiyy  ^  Awh« 
UriM»p  Abbot  tnpeoded — Load  the  eeclrriattical  chief—  Peneentions  —  Safer* 
'  ii^  of  Mr.  Piynne,  Dr.  Bootwiek,  Ihr.  Barton,  Bishop  WUlhuns,  Dr.  LeifhttM  — 
'  LMidft  Ugotrf  —  Retlglba — ProgreM  of  the  lle?ohitk>a — Pkrlbment  coofoaed — 
Tlwir  ndnm  of  grlewMieei—Arehbtohop  Load  eiecoted— Violence  of  the  king— 
Cifllwv— Execathwof  the  liluf — Aothon  of  hb  denth—Suite  of  religion  — 
<•  AMeaU»ly  of  Difinoi.'' 

^muMOMD  was  still  more  grievously  afflicted  io  the  reigo  u£ 
Cteviei  I,  who  succeeded  his  father  James  on  the  British 
tihffVNia*  8nt  to  understand  the  true  state  of  religion  in  this 
tt^ipi,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  character  of  th« 
s^MTier^n,  and  that  also  of  the  ruling  prelates. 

ItttdUlgent  and  discriminating  writers  have  commended 
CkiMto  I,  as  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition;  temperate, 
aobar*  and  regular  in  his  religious  duties ;  while  his  character 
•asking  is  estimated,  by  the  most  judicious,  exceedingly  low. 
This, .  however,  may  justly  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to 
tJie  pernicious  principles  of  his  father.  Unhappily  he  was 
f^facatod  in  all  Ms  lofty  notions  of  the  royal  prerogative 
tfonmrds  both  diurch  and  state;  and  he  seem^  to  look  down 
vpOD  all,  except  a  few  favourites,  as  inferior  beings,  created 
for  Ike  purpose  of  rendering  homage  and  service  to  their 
i^afevi^ns.  Regardless  of  his  professed  protestantism  and 
1^  wishes  of  his  subjects,  James  had  sent  his  son  to  Madrid, 
t^eofli^lete  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  a  princess  of  that  popish 
eoiM$«  but  happily,  after  much  dissembling  on  both  sides,  the 
^Ijeet  £uled,  through  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  prince's 
ippijuKnpled  fftvourite.  This  visit,  however,  as  Dr.  Lingard^ 
slates,  produced  '*a  baneful  influence  on  the  character  of 
Charles.  He  was  taught  to  intrigue,  to  dissemble,  to  deceive, 
aibd  to  employ  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  to  vindicate 
l|ip  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  public  *,*' 
.  Aeeording  to  bishop  Burnet,  Charles  *' affected,  in  his 
bdiavioiur,  the  solemn  gravity  of  the  court  of  Spain,  suited  to 
his  iMtoral  temper,  which  was  sullen  even  to  moroseness.  He 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  vl,  p*  293. 
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loved  high  and  rough  ineanures,  bot  had  neither  b 
heiglit  uf  genius  to  manage  tbeua.    His  whole  reign,  both  io  I 
peace  and  war,  was  n  continued  bi 

of  measure  set  upon  following  his  humour,  but  unreaaonsbly  ' 
feeble  tii  those  whom  he  trusted,  chiefly  to  the  queen  anil  to 
his  clergy.  He  had  a  firm  aversiua  to  popery,  l)iit  was  much 
inclined  to  a  middle  way  between  proteslants  and  papists,  by 
which  he  lost  one  without  gaining  the  other  *." 

Upon  his  majesty's  accession,  and  before  hia  falher'i 
funeral,  be  oiarried  HeoriettH  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  JV, 
and  sister  of  Louis  XllI,  then  I'' —  nf  Prance.  The  queca 
was  a  bigot  to  her  religion  ;  and  coascieuce  was  directed 

by  her  confessor,  a  catholic  bisti  ,  a^sidted  by  the  pope'i 
nuncio,  and  numerous  priests  Br  Jesuit!.  Bishop  Kennfll 
considera  "  the  king's  match  wiiu  this  lady  was  a  greater 
judgment  to  the  nation  than  the  plague  whieh  then  raged  b 
the  land  i  for.  considering  the  tnaligoity  of  the  popish  reii- 
gion,  the  JmperiousncHS  of  the  French  government,  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Btalely  queen  over  an  affettiouate  husband,  and 
the  share  she  must  needs  have  iu  the  education  of  her  chil- 
dren (till  thirteen  years  of  age),  it  was  then  easy  to  foresee, 
it  might  prove  futnl  to  our  English  prince  and  people,  and 
lay  in  a  vengeance  to  future  generatioiist." 

Dr.  Abbot,  the  pious  and  moderate  archbishop  ef  Cwiter- 
bury,  retained  hia  dignity  for  eight  yeem  after  die  aceeMiM 
of  Charles  T:  but  Dr.  Laud,  the  leader  of  "the  eouit 
clergy,"  had  the  chief  direction  in  ecdesiasticid  aaatKn. 
His  ambition  had  been  dreaded,  even  by  James  I ;  but  oa  hia 
death,  he  was  greatly  preferred :  in  1628  he  was  made  bishop 
of  London,  uid  on  Abbot's  decease,  he  was  elevated  M  tl» 
high  dignity  of  primate. 

Abbot's  influence  was  very  incomiderable  at  coan,  h* 
being  but  little  ekUled  in  politick  intrign.  Hia  aiaceK  piely 
was  offensive  to  the  licentious  courtiers  j  and  r^tumg'  to 
license  Dr.  Sibtborp's  assize  sermon,  tbe-  prlnetple>of  wMeh 
he  regarded  as  both  unchristian  and  uncMtatHationa),  t  ibe 
instigation  of  bis  enemy,  the  abandoned  BuckiogllaBB,  then 

■  life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  34.       t  HisUnyofEivlaDd,  vol.iii,p-4- 
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prime  mini  ale  r,  with  Dr.  Lau<l,  lie  was  Huspcodeil  from  lui 
uchiepiscopal  office.  Unprincipled  courtiers  peraccnttd  lUl 
Iwly  prelate,  at  they  had  done  bis  worthy  predeceMOr, 
Dr.  GrindBl. 

Dr.  Montage  and  Dr.  Mainwaring,  royal 
presclied  in  favour  of  popery  aod  arbitrary  power,  I 
"the  sain  t' see  mi  Qg,  Bible- bearing,  hypocritical  purituu,"  M 
Ihey  termed  those  who  manifested  a  strict  rej^ard  to  religkmt 
I  bal  though  the  parliament  took  cognizance  of  their  pablkk- 
I  &IDS,  and  fined  Mainiraring  1,000^.  and  the  king  expreued  hk 
,  tupprobatioD  of  their  principles,  the  authors  were  rewarded 
'  mlh  bishoprics,  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  royal  word  I* 

Laud  exercised  an  almost  uulimiled  authority  in  ecclwiw- 
'  tinl  aSairs,  introducing  many  new  ceremonies  into  tbe 
t  pnblic  service  of  the  church,  so  as  to  make  theut  u  nearly 
■I  possible  to  conform  to  the  Romidh  ritual.  Muy  of  the 
court  clergy  inculcated  many  doctrines  utterly  at  Tarianc* 
with  the  principles  of  the  Reformation :  they  declared  that 
Ae  church  of  Rome  was  a  true  church,  and  the  pope  thre 
<  diief  hiehop  in  cliristeudoin  :  that  images  in  churches  were 
Itnful,  and  that  there  was  a  real  presence  of  Christ  in  tha 
Eucharist :  that  transubstautiatiou  was  harmless,  being  merelf 
aicholaatic  nicety :  that  confession  to  a  prieet,  with  hii  abao- 
Inliou,  was  proper ;  and  that  the  i;<iud  works  of  m^i  w«ra 
meritorious  before  God.  Laud  bitterly  persecuted  thoae  who 
keld  the  Calvinialic  senae  of  the  Ihirtn-nine  ortiulea  of  the 
tlurdi,  which  had  been  bo  interpreted  by  all  the  pioiu  di- 
imt  from  the  Reformation,  whether  conformist  or  noucon- 
fumistj  and  the  venerable  bishop  Dafenant  was  frotmed 
Vfm  and  disgraced  at  court,  for  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of 
b  levmieeaih  article. 

BeUgion  suffered  by  Laud's  intolerant  policy :  for  a  royal 
tfiet,  in  1629,  prohibited  all  lecturers  at  the  different 
Airchea,  though  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  An 
Mudation  had  been  formed  to  plore  terioiu  preachers  in  all 
tk  prindpal  towns ;  6,000/.  had  been  collected,  and  tlurtetK 
hj  impropriations  had  been  purchased  :  but  Laud  interposed, 

■  Vaughan'i  Stuart  Dj^nasty,  vol.  i,  p.  «l&~-431. 
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cbar^in)''  the  aseociatmn  with  the  inal-praetice  of  preferrinj; 
noiK^ODfuriDistg,  and  the  impropriatiana  were  forfeited  to  the 
king  *.  Mftuy  of  the  lecturers  were  in  fact  do  neon  form  is  is ; 
but  zealous  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  on  that 
account  greatly  helovcd  by  the  people. 

Laud  was  the  chief  eupporter  of  the  high  coDimisaion  and 
the  star  chamber,  in  prosecuting  the  nonconformista.  $avb 
meaaureii  were  pursued  by  those  arbitrary  courts,  oppress- 
iDg  numliera  of  tlic  most  virtuous  men  in  the  natiou,  as  called 
forth  exprcesiona  of  general  indignation,  especially  from  the 
clergy  of  Scotland,  by  whom  several  tracts  were  published 
against  prelacy.  In  these  they  not  only  eicposed  the  various 
cnieltica  of  the  ruling  biahops,  but  showed  the  unscriptural 
character  of  the  lordly  episcopacy.  It  will  be  necessary  tu 
record  a  few  instances  of  their  merciless  severity. 

Mr,  Prynne,  a  barrister,  was  accused  before  the  star 
chamber,  of  having  ivritten  against  stage-plays,  maequeradef, 
and  dances ;  and  though  his  counsel  made  a  tearued  viiidica- 
tioa  of  his  publication,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  book 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  —  to  be  excluded  from  the 
bar,  and  fmin  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  «sercising  his  profession  —  to  be  degraded  at  Oxford — to 
stand  in  the  pillory  at  Westminister  and  Cheapside — to  losti 
botb  his  ears,  one  in  each  place  —  to  pay  a  fine  of  6,0001. — 
and  to  be  imprisoned  during  life  1 

Dr.  Bastwick  was  a  physician,  of  Colchester  in  Essex  ;  for 
publishing  a  treatise,  in  which  he  contended  against  the 
dirine  institution  of  episcopal  prelates,  and  asserted  the 
official  equality  of  all  Christian  pastorE,  he  was  lined  1,000/., 
suspended  from  the  medical  practice,  excommunicated  from 
the  church,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years ! 

Dr.  Burton,  chaplain  to  Charles  when  prince  of  Wales,  was 
convicted  of  the  same  offence ;  and  together  with  Bastwick, 
who  had  published  while  in  prison  a  indication  of  his  trea- 
tise, was  l>rotii>'ht  before  the  star  chamber.  They  were  ad- 
jodjfcd  to  pay  a  fine  —  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory — to 
lose  their  ears  —  and  to  be  itnprisoned  daring  lifel 

•  3Iaarl  DynaK;,  vol.  i,  p.  506. 
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Dr.  ^i'HMiftiBi,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  Laad'i 
pafron,  and  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  King  James  to 
advance  him  to  a  bishopric,  being  averse  to  the  severities  of 
that  tyrannical  prelate,  *'  the  warmest  professions  of  friencU 
ship  were  succeeded  by  the  most  deadly  enmity."  Laud 
caused  an  information  to  be  lodged  against  him  in  the  star 
elMUDber,  for  revealing  the  king's  secrets ;  which  failing,  he 
ori^ated  another  for  tampering  with  the  king*s  witnesses^ 
and  Williams  was  fined  10,000/.  to  the  king,  1 ,000/.,  to  Sir 
John  Mounson,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  during  the 
kiafi^s  pleasure.  All  his  property  being  seized,  his  private 
papers  were  presumed  to  contain  some  reflections  on  Laud ; 
aacl  afcain  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  6,000/.  to 
the  Idng,  and  3,000/.  to  the  archbishop.  "  Laud's  thirst  of 
revenge  outweighed  his  fear  of  reproach  *." 

"Dr.  Leighton,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
reaarkable  victim  of  Laud's  vindictive  bigotry.  His  case  has 
been  selected  by  a  clergyman f  for  his  ''Beauties  of  Sbk- 
TUUBHT,''  as  the  most  striking  illustration  of  "Crubltt" 
fttmished  by  history. 

That  learned  presbyterian  clergyman,  indignant  at  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  archbishop  and  his  episcopal  colleagues, 
published  ''An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament,  or  Zion's  Plea 
against  Prelacy.''  Few  copies  were  circulated,  as  it  was 
printed  abroad;  but  some  being  obtained,  the  author  was 
condemned  in  the  star  chamber;  and  while  sentence  was 
bdo^  pronounced.  Laud  removed  his  cap  from  his  head,  and 
rendered  audible  and  solemn  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
the  decinon!  The  illegal  sentence  was  executed  upon 
|>r.  Leighton,  and  the  archbishop  was  found  to  have  made  a 
record  in  his  diary  thus: — "Nov.  6.  1.  He  was  severely 
whipped  before  he  was  put  in  the  pillory.  2.  Being  set  in 
tlie  pillory,  he  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off.  3.  One  side  of  his 
nose  slit  4.  Branded  on  the  cheek  with  a  red  hot  iron,  with 
llie  letters  S.  S.  On  that  day  seven  night,  his  sores  upon  his 
badc»  ear,  nose,  and  face,  being  not  yet  cured,  he  was 

*  Stnart  Dyoasty,  voI«  i,  p.  476,  477 ;  ^eal,  vol.  ii.       t  Stretch. 
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whipped  Bf^in  at  the  pillory  iti  Cbeapside,  and  had  the  re- 
mainder of  his  sentence  executed  upon  hitn,  by  cutting  off 
the  other  ear,  tlittin^  the  other  side  of  his  nose,  and  branding 
the  other  cheek." 

Probably  the  diary  of  no  other  man,  iu  any  a^e  or  nation, 
ever  contained  such  a  record  with  his  approbation ;  ami 
every  rational,  feeling  person  hiII  conclude,  thai  the  wretth 
who  could  tnake  Bach  memoranda,  with  satiBfacliou,  in  hit 
private  JDUmal,  niU'tt  be  a  monster  in  human  form  I  Yet 
apoloKistg  are  still  found,  amon);  the  advocates  of  the 
hierarchy,  in  favour  of  archbishop  Laud,  repreaenting  Leigl- 
tun  as  a  man  of  bitter  spirit.  But  what  language  could  be 
employed  suffideutly  strong,  (o  reprobate  Ihe  worse  than 
mortal  cruelties,  illegally  exercised,  and  that  in  the  abused 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace! 

Leighton  bore  hie  sufferings  with  the  meekness  and  courage 
of  an  apoatle.  "Bni  the  fortitude  of  the  aufferer  marred 
the  policy  of  his  oppressors.  It  brought  upon  them  the 
execrations  of  the  people,  and  veated  htm  with  the  hononn 
of  martyrdom*:  "  while  every  Briton  ought  to  hold  the  star 
chamber  in  execration,  to  clierJeh  a  grateful  recollection  of 
these  sufferers,  who  thua  laboured  to  secure  our  civil  and 
religious  liberties. 

Scriptural  Christianity  grievously  declined  under  the  do- 
minion of  these  intolerant  eedesiaalics.  Under  the  excellent 
U'chbishop  Abbot,  and  the  pious  bishops  Hall  and  Davenant, 
who  are  the  glory  of  the  English  episcopacy,  many  of  the 
nonconforming  clergy  laboured  with  great  succetia,  and  not  a 
few  truly  devout  people  were  to  be  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Vet  the  evangelical  efforts  of  these  holy 
prelates  were  seriously  impeded  by  a  large  majority  of  am- 
bitious irreligious  dignitaries,  by  whom  they  were  not 
exempted  from  persecution.  Bishop  Hall  himself  was 
brought  upon  his  knees  before  his  haughty  episcopal  brethren 
several  times,  and  subjected  to  much  rexation  from  their 
tyranny.    By  »uch  severitiee,  and  encouraging  immorality  by 

*  Sluart  Dynast;,  vol.  i,  p.  469—471 ;  Ne*l,  vol.  ii,  p.  188,  UO. 
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neam  of  the  "Boole  of  Spoitt,"  the  court  preUtCR  drew 
opoB  Ihemielvei  ttie  abhorrence  of  the  virtuooB  part  nt  the 
popnktion. 

Baxter's  testimony  u  to  the  state  of  things  at  this  period, 
eeems  moat  worthy  of  rtgarH  :  that  eminent  man  aayi, — "I 
cHBnot  foi^eii  thM  In  roy  youth,  when  we  lout  the  hihoun  of 
some  of  Dur  cunfomiikljle  ^''idly  teachers  for  not  reading' 
publicly  the  Book  of  fports,  and  daneing  on  the  Lord's  day, 
one  of  raj  father'^  own  icnania  was  the  town  piper,  hired  by 
the  year  for  many  years  totreiher,  and  the  place  of  the  danc- 
in;  assembly  waa  not  a  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We 
could  nut,  oti  the  Lord'^  day,  cither  read  a  chapter,  or  pray, 
or  sins'  a  psalm,  or  taiecbisi;,  or  instruct  a  serrant,  but  with 
the  noise  of  the  pipf  and  tabor,  aod  the  shoutings  in  the  street 
continually  in  our  ears.  Even  among  a  tractable  people  wt 
were  the  common  tcorn  of  all  the  rabble  in  the  streets,  and 
called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather 
chose  to  rtad  the  Scripturea,  than  to  do  a4  they  did ;  though 
there  was  no  aarour  of  nontunformity  in  our  fomily.  And 
when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to  play  and 
dance  out  of  public  ncrvice  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break 
off  their  sports,  that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay 
till  the  piper  and  playera  would  give  over.  Somedmes  (he 
morris -dancers  would  come  iiiio  the  irhurch  in  all  their  lioeu, 
and  scarfs,  and  antic  dressies,  with  morris-bells  jingling  at 
their  legs  ;  and  as  soon  as  common  prayer  was  read,  did  haste 
out  presently  to  their  play  again." 

A  brief  review  of  those  steps  which  led  to  the  revolution  in 
this  reigu,  will  be  considered  neceasary  in  this  place.  James  I, 
as  we  have  seen,  bec:ime  so  inflated  with  the  flattery  of  the 
court  prelates  as  to  set  himself  ahove  all  law;  and  being 
taught  by  them  that  it  was  aeditiou  to  dispute  his  right  to 
take  the  money  of  his  subjects,  without  the  votes  of  parlia- 
ment, he  determined  on  governing  without  that  inconvenient 
assembly.  Charles  1,  adopting  this  fatal  policy  of  his  father, 
and  having  like  him  bishops  for  his  chief  ministers,  the  im- 
perious bigotry  of  LfSud  led  hiin  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  when  that  nation,  roused  to  assert  its 
righta  against  the  oppreasiona  of  the  illegal  courta^  demaaded 
2  B 
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the  assembling  of  a  parlmmeut,  as  the  onl;  means  of  lemoTing 
the  inlolerable  evils  under  which  the  people  iif  both  oatiiHu 
(jfroaned.  The  uest  chapter  will  show  the  memorahle 
circumstaikces  undei  which  this  parliameut  was  called  by 
Charles. 

This  asaemblj,  composed  principall)'  of  moderate  church- 
men, yet  fuU^  aware  of  the  prelaticul  tyruoay,  entered  upon 
their  duties  ivith  a  fixed  determinatiuo  to  remote  the  aatioual 
grievances ;  and  from  their  sitting  for  ten  years,  they  are 
kDOwn  in  history  as  "The  Long  Parliameut."  The  uncon' 
Stilutienal  oourls  of  high  commi^Ebn  and  star  cliamber,  were 
immediately  abolished;  and  Dr.  Leighton,  oa  petitioning;  the 
house,  wa^  set  at  liberty.  The  readiag  of  hit;  petition,  de- 
scribing a  series  uf  sufferings  during  eleven  years,  unparalleled 
perhaps  in  English  history,  affected  niany  a?  the  memben  to 
tears;  end  ivhea  released  from  prison,  the  venerable  man 
could  hardly  ivalh,  or  see,  or  hear  1  *  Parliament  allowed 
this  injured  man  a  small  pension  till  his  death,  about  four 
jr ears  afterwards,  in  1644,  iu  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  All  who 
had  been  imprisoned  by  those  courts  on  account  of  religion, 
were  liberatcdi  and  I'rynue,  Burton,  and  Bastwick,  were 
met  by  an  immense  multitude,  and  (;uuducted  several  miles  in 
triumph  to  London. 

Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  clergyman  remarks,  "  who 
had  been  exposed  to  that  unjust  and  severe  persecution  under 
the  tyranny  of  Laud,  and  was  then  confined  iu  the  Tower, 
waa  made  urchbisliop  of  York.  Hall,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing all  parties  acknowledged,  was  translated  to  Norwich. 
Archbishop  Usher,  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  rebellion,  had 
a  seat  given  him  on  the  English  bench,  llie  last  two  of 
these  prelates  defended  the  episcopal  government  with  great 
ability,  but  with  that  temper,  and  with  a  <lisposition  to  yield 
so  much  respecting  the  limits  of  the  bishop's  power,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  English  hierarchy  more  to  the  model  of  episco- 
pacy in  the  primitive  ages,  that  the  moderate  of  all  parties 
would  probably  have  been  satisded."  But  "  the  court 
bijUops"  would  yield  uothlng,  expecling  contlDued  support 

•  Nwl.**l.ii,p.U(I.Ma-U)3. 
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iroin  the  crown  (  on  which  accunnt  cronda  rarranitded  tte 
Hoase  of  Lords,  threaieuiDg  the  prelates  widi  personal  m> 
knee.  Archbishop  Williams  thco  prevailed  oa  his  brethren 
10  absent  Ihemeelvea  from  parliameat,  and  to  protest  bgainat 
le  validitf  of  all  acta  paaeed  during-  thtir  abseoce  !  They 
:,  in  ctjnsequence  of  this  protestatiuo,  Impeached  of  high 
too,  and  ten  of  tliem  seat  to  the  Toirer ;  the  two  othen 
*ho  bad  sigued  it,  Moreton  of  Durham,  and  Hall  of  Norwich, 
iccouDt  of  age  were  committed  to  the  cuetodjr  of  IbC 
tluk  rod,  with  bl.  per  diem  for  their  exjieiweB.  They  wot 
•ner  brought  to  trialj  aaanact  was suonufter parsed,  excluding 
fte  biahopa  from  the  Houae  of  Lords,  (.'harlee  signed  thu 
Mil;  but  violated  the  privileges  of  the  flauec  of  CommonB, 
•Uering  it  with  a  large  body  of  armsd  mcu  to  aeiee  five  of  it* 
■ost   patriotic   members :     this   procedure   precipitated    lui 

nil). 

The  parliameat,  being  eucourao-ed  by  addresses  fron  all 
puts  of  the  country,  impeached  arelibi^hop  Iiaud^  and  the 
«rl  of  Strad'ord,  of  treason,  as  the  authors  of  aB  the  natioual 
ftorders,  and  they  were  beheaded.  I'etitloDS  being  presented 
inpectiDg  the  sad  couditiuQ  of  the  church  from  pluniitieSt 
innresiideBtB,  and  imiuoral  clergymen,  inquiry  wm  made : 
Nth  were  disruissed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  a  portion 
•f  the  revenues  being  allotted  for  thdrmnintenance.  A  com- 
■ittee  of  thirty,  called  "  Triers,"  waa  ap|iointed  to  exunine 
andidates  for  the  sacred  office,  to  61)  the  vacant  churches 
I  suitable  pastors.  Piety  and  preaching  talents  were  the 
if  consideration!  j  many  of  the  iioiitonformistB  were  pro- 
■Dted  ;  and  the  parish  pulpits  were  furnished  with  a  larger 
nnmber  of  learned,  wise,  and  holy  ministers,  Ikan  had  ever 
hen  possessed  by  the  church  of  England. 

The  king  ivas  highly  provoked  with  the  preceedinga  of  par- 
Sunent,  and  raised  an  army  to  overthroyr  their  measures; 
hit  being  aware  of  his  deni^'ni,  they  armed  in  their  own  de- 
tace.  Here,  however,  a  detail  of  the  ehanfes  of  this  unhappy 
ttign  cannot  be  given  :  in  short,  the  king,  with  the  prelates, 
making  every  possible  opposition  agunst  the  parliament,  the 
ptrties  became  incensed ;  a  ciril  war  resulted,  and  the  po- 
pular party  prevuled.    All  the  Iting'a 
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be  characterized  by  insincerity,  wbich  led,  not  only  to  the 
abotition  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  but  to  the  overtbrow  of  mo- 
narcby,  with  the  dreadful  crime  of  regicide,  and  the  formalion 
of  a  republic. 

Tory  and  high-church  writers  generally  rtpresent  Dis- 
senters ai  the  authors  of  Cbarki's  death,  and  the  kinn  t4 
called  "  A  Martyr."  Justice,  however,  rei|uires  it  to  be  re- 
corded here,  that  while  only  Iwo  minieters,  Dra.  Gauden  aud 
Hammond,  epiijcopalieins,  reoion.sirated  against  the  king's 
trial  for  his  life,  more  than  eij;ht  buQilred  u  on  con  forming 
ministers  in  the  coantry,  and  lixlff  in  London,  besides  tht 
presbylcrians  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  opposed  it  by  petitions, 
and  by  iheir  firm  pro  testations  !  "  Dr.  Warner,  with  much 
judgment,  remarks,  "I  see  no  pretence  for  giving  Kin^ 
Charles  the  title  of  a  moriyr.  The  protestant  religion  in 
opposition  to  popery  traa  never  the  thing  in  ijuestion ;  and 
there  ivas  too  great  a  complication  of  causes  which  brougli 
him  to  the  scaffold  to  ascrilie  it  solely  or  principally  to  reli- 
gion. But  should  it  be  allowed  that  religion  was  the  only 
cause  of  his  execution,  we  must  then  distinguish  it  away  to 
epiacopacy  and  the  liturgy,  and  say  that  he  died  a  martyr  to 
Ihe  chur<'h  of  England ;  and  yet  at  the  treaty  of  Newport,  he 
had  reduced  and  suspended  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  for  three 
years,  and  in  a  great  degree  given  them  up.  If  he  was  a 
martyr  to  any  thing  it  was  to  [nonarchy,  which  is  absurd ;  the 
truth  le,  he  properly  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  and  enthu- 
siasm of  some  fanatic  leaders  in  the  army,  who  proceeding 
from  one  licentiousness  to  another,  had  arrived  at  an  impla- 
cable, republican,  virulent  spirit,  regardless  of  all  lawii  di- 
vine and  human  f." 

Religion  in  these  distracted  limes  was  grievously  de- 
pressed :  for  Ihe  king,  by  iiis  royal  declaration  accompanying 
the  Book  of  Sports,  encouraged  Sunday  wakes  and  diversions. 

*  GadBio's  tlislorr  of  tbe  CoRiiaDnHieoltli,  4  voU. ;  Vaughui's 
Memorials  of  tbe  Stuart  Dynasty,  2  vols. ;  Neai's  History  of  Ihe 
Puritans.  5  vols.;  Orme's  Life  and  Times  of  Dr.  Omen,  !  vol.;  and 
of  Richard  BaitW;  2  vols. ;— aie  worthy  of  do  Usui  tali  on  on  Ihtse  sob- 

1  Ecclesiattical  Htstorr,  vol.  ii,  p.  &77. 
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na  Imii't  d«;,  tiMMlcn,  i*u  ihookinj^lr  piofined,  pntc- 
^tal  godBaaH  baUx  iMienlad  u  piirlteajtm,  RDd  tliMe  ■!- 

tached  to  tlie  king,  willi  a  few  honuuriible  exctiptioiia,  weri! 
I^eoerally  dialiiif^uslied  for  tlietr  LkL-enlioueiiesB,  wlticL  irreatly 
ttceeleroied  bis  buneuUlile  fa)c.  FttUbful  lu  tlieir  sovereif^ii 
irere  several  pnilatee  emiDent  fur  learning,  p'ety ,  and  muricrO' 
lion,  especially  Drs.  HgJJ,  Taylor,  and  Uahert  and  if  Cliarl«B 
could  have  takeD  tb«lr  advice,  he  would  have  been  a  more 
nrtooDU  man  and  a  better  moDU'cli ;  while  their  Cliriatian 
ceuAiiels  would  havti  blessed  theaatioii!  but  their  principled 
beiog  regardi;d  as  favouring  puritaniain,  the  tithcr  infatuMed 
prelates  prtivaiicd  to  their  own  overthrow. 

PEitriotism  wan  professed  by  the  parliuinenC ;  and  their  ad' 
lierents  were  generally  distinguiBhed  by  Hubriety  of  life  and 
the  observance  of  the  forma  of  religion.  Fanaticism  and 
fcj^ocriay  are  cherged  npon  Ihem  by  party  writers ;  and  in 
some  instances  wiih  reason,  as  their  mast  ardent  admirers 
cannot  deny  j  still,  though  uppressiun  had  caused  many  thou- 
sands of  the  pious  puritans  to  emigrate  to  America  during 
the  administration  of  Lnud,  this  class  had  consiiterably  in- 
creased under  several  denominations  j  among  whom  were 
to  be  found  many,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  whose  im- 
^eriahable  writings  remain  ihe  monuuienis  of  their  learalag, 
Wlents,  and  piety. 

At  an  early  period  the  fanous  "  WeiUninsler  Assembly  of 
Divines  "  was  convened  by  an  "  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and 
'Communs  in  parliament,  for  seCtUi^  the  governoient  and 
Utui^y  of  the  church  uf  Euglaud."  It  consisted  uf  lielg 
*laymen,  and  a  Aundreil  and  ttneiili/  clergyaieii,  clioaen  from 
the  most  learned  and  pious  in  the  nation.  Air.  Baxter,  who 
-teiew  many  of  them,  says,  "They  weie  meu  of  eminent 
imrning,  godliness,  miitisterial  ubilitiee,  and  fidelity :  as  far 
«s  I  am  able  to  judf;e  by  the  information  of  history,  and  by 
my  other  evidences,  the  Christian  wurld,  sinee  the  days  uf  the 
(jostles,  liad  never  a  synod  of  more  excellent  divines  than 
lUs  and  the  synod  of  Dort  *." 
.'NMigim'thewuiM  ai  theae gpoM  mai^jmd  an  Axteadad 
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account  of  their  labours  j  which,  being  directed  b;  h  majority 
in  farour  of  a  preabyterian  ealablifihraent,  similar  to  the 
church  of  Scoilftud,  were  rendei'cd  ineffectual,  partly  by  the 
dread  of  another  enclusive  church,  partly  by  the  geperal 
tolerotton  afterwards  inBisted  on  by  Cromwell,  Bad  especiall; 
by  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  with  monarchy  by  Charles  II. 
Their  "  Larger  "  and  "  Smaller  Catechisms,"  however,  coniii- 
tnt^ the  Stan dard  of  doccriue  in  the  church  of  Scotland;  and 
the  Bmaller  catediism  is  used  for  the  inntruction  of  childitn 
by  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Dissenters  in  Great  Britaiu  »ai 
America. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

unililcEaftheUibspi'ChuleskboDntggTenhniir  Ihe  niUaiial  cliircli— aifc 


[OMdMie—TlwSeoliihiiWtih  prelacy  ■nil  Ihc  opprHodvi!  conrts— Clllll^l«l^ 
peplsand  raliei  >  Miond  arinir  — Hf  If  cbllfiiil  M  ylclil  — VJalu  ScMludui 

Cbarlbs,  inheriting  the  principles  of  his  miuguided  father, 
adopted  his  despotic  policy  with  regard  to  Scotland.  Bidopt 
had  been  nominated  to  the  thirteen  popish  eee^  by  James,  siul 
the  high  commission  put  into  their  haudEi.  Expecting  sup- 
port from  Charles,  and  being  elated  with  their  new  dignil;, 
the  prelalei  behaved  with  arrogancy  lowarda  their  presbylf- 
rian  brethren,  al  which  the  people  were  filled  with  indigni" 
tion.  Varioua  oppressive  meaeureii  were  adopted  by  ik 
bishops  to  establish  their  elevation,  and  the  first  Lord's  daf 
in  every  month  was  generally  observed  by  the  ministers  jnd 
people  in  special  prayer  and  hiimiliotion  before  God,  do  ac- 
count of  the  prevailing  disorders,  which  arose  from  the  nt" 
order  of  things.  In  these  services  the  evils  of  a  lordly  prelacy 
were  frequently  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  con- 
trasted with  the  benevolent  institutions  of  Christ  in  the  les- 
ions and  ploUB  simplicity  of  their  own  pastoral  bishopi- 
Episcopal  domination,  therefore,  felt  as  a  grievance,  wii  <">' 
only  regarded  as  unscriplural,  but  increasingly  abhorred  i" 
Scotland. 


( 
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Charles  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  appointnieiit 
of  bishops^  while  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  incomplete : 
under  the  direction  of  Laud^  therefore^  and  in  violation  of 
promises  made  by  his  father  to  the  Scotcli,  and  of  his  own 
general  promises  not  to  alter  religion,  as  left  by  the  late  king, 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  attempt  the  subversion  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  by  establishing  episcopacy  in  its 
complete  form,  and  the  imposition  upon  the  people  of  a 
liturgy  resembling  that  of  the  English  Common  Prayer. 

Laud  accompanied  Charles  to  Scotland,  and  directed  his 
coronation  at  Edinburgh,  June  18,  1633;  when  the  parlia- 
ment assembled ;  and  the  king  being  present,  two  motions 
were  carried,  one  relating  to  the  king's  prerogative,  and  the 
other  the  apparel  of  churchmen.  The  lords  deuie<l  that  there 
was  a  majority  for  the  motions  ;  but  the  threatenings  of  the 
king  prevented  a  scrutiny  of  votes  *.  Laud  preached  before 
the  king  in  the  royal  chapel,  chiefly  insisting  on  the  utility  of 
ceremonies  in  religious  worship,  making  it  the  occasion  of 
affironting  the  presbyterian  clergy,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to 
own  as  brethren. 

Dr.  Abbot  dying  soon  after  the  king^s  return,  Land  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
now  sent  articles  to  Scotland  for  the  observance  of  the 
English  liturgy  and  ceremonies  in  the  royal  chapel,  ''  as  a 
pattern  for  all  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  parish  churches  in 
that  kingdom."  Thus,  Neal  remarks,  "  were  the  liberties  of 
the  kirk  of  Scotland  invaded  by  an  English  bishop,  under  the 
wing  of  the  supremacy,  without  consent  of  parliament  or 
general  assembly."  Early  in  1637»  the  archbishop  trans- 
mitted a  new  service-book  to  Scotland,  requiring  its  adoption 
by  all  the  congregations,  to  commence  on  Easter-day.  This 
was  regarded  as  a  national  insult,  and  the  populace  rose 
against  the  attempt :  which  being  reported  by  an  express  to 
the  king,  he  was  advised  by  the  headstrong  archbishop  to 
yield  nothing;  and  he  returned  the  messenger  to  make 
known  the  royal  determination.  But  the  people  were  equally 
resolved ;  and  they  would  not  submit  to  the  unconstitutional 

•  Neal,  vol.  ii,  p.  207. 
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IflifKiaitions.  PetiCions  af^akift  th^n,  Iwtrever,  were  answered 
by  BMnaees  from  the  king ;  on  whieb  account  the  natioii  gene- 
rally, in  fmr  tabiet,  or  clauses,  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  the 
clergy,  and  burgesses,  formed  a  union,  binding  themselfes 
bf  a  solemn  covenant  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
scriptural  reli^n,  agaiatst  prelacy,  popery,  and  siiperstitioB. 
A  genend  assembly  being  called,  q>i8copal  prelacy  was 
abolished  as  contrary  to  tke  Scriptures,  and  the  covenant  was 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  nation,  in  consequeaee 
of  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  Chu'les  declared  his  Scotch 
subjects,  '*  reMs ; "  and  yielded  to  tibe  counsel  of  theardi*- 
l^hop  to  advance  against  them  with  an  army  ^  20^000  foot, 
and  3,000  horse,  and  a  ieet  with  6,000  marinersv  to  «>m]id 
them  to  adopt  the  liturgy  and  submit  to  episcopacy. 

National  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  their  religion  fired  dK 
boBfoms  of  the  Scots ;  who  being  aware  of  the  Idi^s  pnpa' 
radons,  raised  an  army  for  their  own  defence,  and  hasteaed 
to  meet  their  sovereign,  justifying  their  r^eotion  of  hiaUlepil^ 
impositions.  The  two  armies  iwet  on  the  fnttitLera:  M 
though  the  royal  forces  were  by  far  the  most  onasecoiis,  tbe 
'fteotoh  were  confident  of  victory  should  their  troopa^ engage, 
they  l>eing  animated  with  one  'spitit';  and  tegarding  their 
CMse  as  involving  the  honour  of  God  and  truth,  they  in- 
scribed on  their  colours  this  motto, —  "For  Christ  and  his 
Covenant." 

Many  of  the  English  fiivoured  the  cause  of  the  Scotch, 
having  felt  the  oppressions  of  Laud  and  the  prelates ;  and 
Charles  perceiving  he  could  not  depend  on  his  troops,  ac- 
ceded to  the  propositions  which  were  humbly  proposed  \xj 
his  opponents.  By  thi^  wise  concession  a  dreadful  slaughlcr 
was  prevented— -both  armies  were  immediately  disbanded-*- 
and  the  Scots  called  a  General  Assembly.  This  convoca^ 
-voted  away  the  service-book  and  new  canons,  and  tfaeh^ 
commission,  unanimously  determimng  that  episcopal  p^ 
lacy  is  unlawful  and  unscriptnral,  and  not  to^  be  ^alkiived 
in  -l9ie  church  of  Scotland. 

dharles  could  not  be  e^rpected  to  be  sincere  in  rqfanKqf 
the  petition  of  the  Scotch,  and  in  granting  this  pacificate 
only  from  dire  necessity ;  and  all  the  favourite  schemes  of 
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the  archbishop  heAng  thus  defeated,  the  king"  repented^  and 
ordered  his  commissioDers  to  object  against  their  decisions. 
Laud,  at  the  same  time,  corresponded  with  Wentworth,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  yjiho  united  in  recommending  the 
king  to  set  aside  the  pacification,  and  vigorously  renew  the 
war.  With  this  counsel,  they  engaged  to  furnish  money,  and 
an  army  of  Irish;  and  the  king  approving  the  ambitious 
project,  immediate  preparations  were  made  to  carry  forward 
"the  episcopal  war,"  as  it  was  denominated  by  bishop 
Pierce. 

The  Scotch  were  not  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  long; 
and  they  arose  a  united  people  to  defend  their  national 
church.  Many  of  the  English  nobles  also,  vexed  with  the 
uncdnstitutional  measures  of  Charles  and  his  ministers,  as 
carried  forward  by  the  courts  of  star  chamber  and  high  com- 
mission without  the  sanction  of  parliament,  by  their  letters,  en- 
couraged the  Scotch  in  their  righteous  cause,  promising  them 
assistance ;  as  they  perceived  that  the  contest  involved  the  Ir- 
berties  and  honour  of  both  nations.  In  1640  the  two  armies 
met  a  second  time;  but  neither  the  mercenaries  from  Ire- 
land, nor  the  English  soldiers  of  the  king,  possessed  zeal  for 
their  roaster's  unworthy  cause ;  while  the  Scots,  united  in  heart, 
drove  the  royal  army  before  them,  and  advanced  into  Eng- 
land, forwarding  a  humble  petition  to  the  king,  requiring 
him  to  recal  his  proclamation  which  styled  them  "  rebels  "— 
to  ratify  their  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  call  an  English  par- 
liament for  the  establishment  of  peace  in  both  kingdoms. 

Reduced  to  this  most  humiliating  dilemma,  Charles  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  his  favourite  despotism,  in  governing 
without  parliaments  according  to  the  advice  of  his  ambitious 
counsellors,  and  yield  to  the  mortifying  condition  to  call 
that  national  assembly.  The  English  parliament  proceeded 
vij^orously  in  the  reform  of  abuses,  as  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter ;  and  the  king  made  a  second  visit  to  Scotland  to 
meet  its  parliament,  Aug.  19,  1641.  Charles  conducted  him- 
self with  remarkable  moderation  towards  his  Scotch  subjects. 
"Accordingly  his  majesty  allowed  of  their  late  proceedings 
in  opposing  the  English  liturgy,  and  erecting  tables  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberties ;  he  confirmed  the  acts  of  their  assem- 


bly  at  GI&Bgow,  wbicli  declared,  tfaat  ''  (be  gorarnmeut  of  the 
church  by  afchbisbops  and  bishops  whs  contrary  to  the  Word 
of  (joil,  and  was  therefore  sboliahed."  All  parties  wetCM 
well  jileaEcd,  that  it  was  said,  when  his  majesty  left  ik 
kio^dom,  that  "he  departed  a  contcntiHl  kin^  froai  a  ton- 
tented  people." 

Charles  on  his  return  from  the  north  was  painfully  sub- 
jected to  the  rebukes  of  the  English  prelaCee.  They  pre- 
sumed to  reprosch  their  soTereign  for  having  auk  n  owl  edged 
the  unscripiural  character  of  their  digniiiea,  and  fur  hariilf 
conformed  iu  public  norship  with  the  rites  of  the  naliooil 
churrh  of  Scotland  I  Again  the  king  is  said  to  have  repenlti; 
but  it  was  impossible  M  prevail  by  an  armed  force  ArI 
diUB  the  anbappy  muuarcb  was  agitated  s^  by  every  wisd. 
flatlered  and  bewildered  by  neak  aud  wiiked  ministers  wbl 
bed  set  latv  at  defiance,  and  by  an  impenous  popish  quee^ 
the  feeble  king  adopted,  practued,  or  reUwjuiehed,  the  m 
pernicious  principles,  as  his  powerp retailed  ordeclmed  I 
while  he  Hought  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  lord  WentwuiA 
and  archbishop  Laud,  he  tarnished  his  royal  liouour  by  n>- 
lating  his  most  sacred  engagements  —  sacrificed  hif  peace  tf 
conscience — and  involved  the  nation  in  a  series  of  calamities 
which  brought  his  two  favourite  cuuiieellors,  and  ultimaldy 
himself,  to  terminale  their  lives  on  the  scaffold,  as  related  in 
the  JBBt  chapter  on  Ekclan'd  1 


CHAI'TER  VIII. 


Ireland  had  partially  received  the  proteatant  faith  ii 
reigna  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth  :  but  during  the  ai 
teentb  century,  there  was  no  great  advancement  of  religiei 
Nevertbeleas  the  seeds  of  divine  truth  were  sown  in  diffewl 
parts  of  the  island,  and  these  kruught  forth  fruit  uati 
eternal 
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Ulster^  at  the  be^n^  <^  this  century,  was  coloQiiwd  by 
proteataotB,  through  the  noble  efforts  of  some  public-epiritai) 
cilisens  ol  Lotidon,  chiefly  iHiritaos.  In  aceomplishing  thi« 
they  purchased  larpfe  trftels  of  land,  and  invited  over  grt^ 
numbers  of  the  Scotch.  These  were  glad  to  find  an  aiyluip 
from  the  increasing  pieraecutions  in  their  own  ooonCry ;  a^4 
iRlh  them  were  united  many  of  the  oppressed  English  puiif 
Inns.  Tiielr  ministers  were  chiefly  presbyterians ;  an4 
tiMBir^urehes  were  formed  after  the  plan  of  discipline  in  Scot^ 
lm4 1  but  they  submitted  to  ordination  by  the  biihopi«  the 
<Hi>fCPtipnable  parts  <^  the  service  being  exchanged  for  othevs 
of  >|h^<own. choice.  Having  entered  on  their  office^  they  heW 
iMtnlhly  meetings  for  prayer  and  conference,  for  the  advanee-f 
miM  of  personal  piety,  and  the  extirpation  of  popery^. 
Qmuterly  communions  also  were  held  by  them,  by  which 
fiw^emal  union  was  cherished  among  the  protestaniU,  aeal  fior 
4l9  glory  ol  Christ  was  iufiamed,  many  of  the  Irish  were 
$ii9U\$9^,  and  not  a  few  were  converted  from  popery,  hecopd- 
ing  ^ue  Cltf  istumj». 

^vera}  judieious  measures  were  adopted  wi^h  a  vie^w  t« 
f#fpetttal$  this  goofl  worh-  Articles  of  religio^  were  Ithmight 
4eeirabje  to  promote  the  stability  of  the  Protestimt  doctrifif 
in  Ireland ;  and  the  ministers  having  drawn  up  a  Confiessao^ 
nf  Faitib,  the  draught  was  referred  to  the  eminently  I'^vned 
P#.  Usher>  under  whose  direction  it  passed  the  convocation 
a«d  the  parliament,  and  was  ratified  in  the  king's  name  by  the 
lord  lieutenant  Ghiehe^ter*  The  articles  were  worde4  m 
99gg)B^efl^by  the  puritans  at  the  Hampton  Court  copferenee» 
so  AS  to  compromise  the  difference  between  th^t  body  i^  ^le 
church  of  England.  Presbyterian  ordination  was  acknow- 
}eri9ed  es  valid ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  comprehis^sion  between 
Uie  tiro  parties.  Dr.  Usher  affording  his  countenance  and  ap- 
probeAion.  When  bishop  of  Meath,  mA  archbishop  of 
Agamf^,  this  truly  ex.cellent  prelate  encoun^ed  th^  muMftent 
In  every  goord  work ;  while,  in  exchan^ng  religious  services* 
esffieialing  for  each  other  in  their  dilKBrent  f^acea  of  wor^hnp* 
^uey  advanced  the  cause  of  Christ  aoiong  ^he  pepip)^* 


•  Neal,  voL  ii,  p.  i»^^-W* 
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Catholic  liberality  like  thii,  in  reiatioD  to|the  exteruali  af 
religion,  wu  not  likeljr  to  be  approved  bf  tlie  court  c\ttg] 
in  EDglaud.  The  ruling  preiateB  were  proroked  nitb  RTch- 
bishop  Uaher  adoptin^r  measures,  which  were  ciseotiallf  the 
same  aa  they  were  waging  war  agaioBt  in  their  English  dio- 
ceses. They  knew  that  the  reformatioa  in  Ireland  had  been 
erected  on  a  puritan  fuundation,  tlioufrh  episcopacy  nas  et- 
tablished  bylaw:  when  Laud,  therefore,  was  raised  to  ihf 
bishopric  of  London,  the  papi^t^  were  countenanced,  but  the 
puritans  were  persecuted ;  yel  be  employed  bis  influence  with 
the  king-  in  favour  of  the  Irish  episcopal  revenues.  Popety 
increased,  while  the  church  of  Ireland  sunk  into  a  Rtievouj 
condition,  as  was  testified  by  a  protestation,  signed,  Nov.  36, 
1626,  by  archbishop  Usher  and  eleven  of  his  brethren.  This 
was  disreitarded ;  and  April  1,  1630,  Dr.  Bedell,  bishnp  of 
Kilmore  and  Ardagli,  forwarded  ihe  following  melaiicholf 
statement.  "The  popish  clergy  arc  more  numerous  than 
thoseof  the  church  of  Englitnd  i  they  have  their  officials  and 
vicars -general  for  ecclesiaiiticHl  Jurisdiction,  and  are  so  hardy 
ta  to  excommunicate  those  who  appear  at  the  courts  of  the 
protestant  bishops.  Almost  every  pariah  baa  a  priest  of  the 
Romish  communion  ;  masses  are  aoioetimes  said  in  churches, 
and  excepting  a  few  British  planters,  not  amounting  to  ihe 
lenthpart  of  the  people,  the  rent  are  all  declared  recusants.  Id 
each  dloceaa  there  are  about  teuen  or  eight  of  the  re/vrmei 
elergt/ aell  qualified  i  liui  ihete  being  Eng-liih,  and  net  under- 
ttanding  the  language  of  the  naticei,  cannot  perform  dkini 
service,  nor  convene  leilh  their  parithionert  to  advantage, 
and  contequently  are  in  no  capacitp  to  put  a  tlop  to  tuperilj- 

Laud  being  promoted  to  the  archiepis copal  dignity  in  1633, 
the  restless  spirit  of  this  haughty  priest  could  not  be  satisfied 
without  perfect  conformity  in  Ireland  with  the  ceremoDiea  of 
the  English  church.  He  contrived,  therefore,  not  to  reined; 
the  evil.i  complained  of  by  bishop  Bedell,  but  to  have  ibe 
articles  of  the  Irish  church,  which  included  archbieh<qi 
Whitgift's  articles  and  a  requisition  for  the  strict  observanM 

*  Colher's  Ecclniaatical  UiitDrr,  td).  ii,  p.  7S0. 
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of  the  Lord's  day,  set  aside,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
church  of  England  adopted  in  the  convocation  of  Dublin  in 
1634,  and  ratified  by  the  parliament.  Uniformity  was  re- 
quired to  be  enforced  $  and  thus  the  pious  harmony  of  the 
churches  of  Christ  in  Ireland  was  broken;  the  protestants 
were  divided  and  weakened,  popery  increased,  and  the  train 
was  thus  laid  for  the  dreadful  massacre  of  1641.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  g^ve  in  this  place  a  brief  detail  of  that  terrible 
catastrophe. 

Implacable  hatred  to  scriptural  knowledge  was  cherished 
by  the  papists  of  Ireland :  yet  the  well-directed  zeal  of  the 
truly  Christian  archbishop  Usher  strengthened  the  protes- 
tant  interest  for  a  long  time,  by  the  encouragement  he 
afforded  to  ministers  of  piety  and  talents,  without  binding 
them  down  to  the  strict  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies. 
But  Laud's  zeal  for  an  external  uniformity,  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  pure  Christian  truth,  originated  his  innovations  in 
1634,  and  produced  that  division,  which  almost  paralized  the 
services  of  the  few  active  and  pious  protestant  ministers,  and 
the  people  were  alienated  from  a  hierarchy,  which  could 
afford  them  scarcely  any  instruction  in  their  own  language, 
and  yet  oppressed  them  by  various  exactions. 

The  papists  beheld  with  satisfaction  their  principal  oppo- 
nents silenced  and  weakened :  and,  maturing  their  own  plans, 
e^edally  after  Charles  I  had  procured  about  ten  thousand 
catholict  to  be  armed  and  trained  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing him  in  England  against  the  parliament,  they  seized  the 
opportunity,  and  attempted,  by  means  of  these  armed  papists, 
to  exterminate  protestantism  in  Ireland.  This  massacre 
commenced  October  23,  1641 :  the  protestants  were  hunted 
in  all  directions ;  and,  according  to  the  calculations  of  some, 
noiessthan  150,000  were  destroyed  upon  this  occasion,  by 
every  species  of  brutal  cruelty ! 

Ireland  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  piety  and  labours  of  two 
most  worthy  prelates ;  whose  noble  services  in  the  cause  of 
Christ,  were  yet  grievously  hindered  by  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  of  which  they  were  indeed  its  greatest  ornaments :  a 
few  notices  further  must  therefore  be  given  of  them. 

Dr.  James  Usher,  the  first  student  in  the  univeFufy  ol 
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Dublin;  ud  in  which  he  became  a  popular  preacher,  at  an 
fuly  period.  In  1630  he  wm  raised  to  tlie  bishopric  of 
Meath;  uid  in  11)25  he  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armaf^k.  H»  diligence  in  study  enabled  bim  to  aeqnire  m 
extraordinary  decree  of  leaminj^;  and  he  was  no  iesa  re- 
maikable  for  his  piety  and  Christiau  moderation :  bj  those 
4)UalificMiona  he  rendered  essential  servii^e  to  the  rauie  uf 
JesuK  Christ,  cotiductinjt  himself  vrisely  towards  the  Scold 
presbjrteriuua  and  the  English  puritans  in  his  proTince.  iiis 
Uaefulnesa,  however,  was  grievously  impeded  by  Laud's 
policy,  especially  after  his  subversion  of  the  Irish  church,  b; 
his  contriving  the  impoiitionof  the  new  articles,  and  the  eafrnv 
ingof  uniformity.  Despairing  to  Hcuomplieh  any  benefidtl 
improvement,  he  came  to  England,  a  short  time  before  Iht 
Irish  rebelUoD;  and  the  massacre,  uiih  its  conseqaon 
disorders,  prevented  bis  return.  Usberdiedin  1655iuEng'luul. 
Dr.  fiedell  also  was  truly  eminent  both  as  a  Christian  and 
as  a  minister.  He  obtained,  in  IG'29,  the  biishopric  of  Kitmsre 
and  Ardagh,  and  applied  himself  with  zeal  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  the  shocking  disorders  that  pR- 
VMled  in  hia  dineess,  treating  the  papists  witli  Chrisdia 
mildness.  After  he  was  eiiti/  years  of  age.  he  learned  the 
Irish  language,  into  which  he  translated  the  Common  Prayer, 
which  was  read  erery  Sunday  in  his  cathniral,  Archbithi^i 
Daniel  baring  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the  Iriii, 
Bedell  procured  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  wbick 
an  edition  was  printed  at  the  expense  uf  the  honourable  aid 
truly  generous  Robert  Boyle.  When  the  dreadful  rebellion 
of  1641  broke  out,  his  was  the  only  house  in  Cavan  that  w« 
not  violated.  But  through  affordingshclter  to  many  protestuts 
at  that  time,  the  bishop  was  seized  and  imprisoned  iu  a  cMik 
for  three  weeks  ;  reapect  for  his  virtues  prevented  his  beig; 
put  iu  ch^ns.  Bedell  died  in  1642,  aged  aevenly-lwo  yean 
and  the  Irish  honoured  him  at  his  funeral :  the  rebel  iHiis 
assembling  their  forees  to  accompany  the  procession 
churi'hyard,  filing  a  volley  at  his  interment,  when  a  1 
priest  is  stud  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Requieicat  in  pact, 
Angloram"  —  Let  him  rest  in  peace,  he  is  the  last  offc 
English ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EMGLAND  DURING  THB  COMMON WBA|.TH. 

laMel  oifilt^  fmnimc%  of  religion  —  Learned  pfttronlaed  bj  Cromwell  —  Hit 
ehwneter^BeUgiow  liberty— Zeal  for  religion— Eminent  difines— Baxter*! 
tCftiaMnx— 1%e  ladependents— The  Quakers. 

'^|UlM«MMbif  in  England  during  the  Commonwealth '^  ia  re- 
gmMkifmtmy  as  an  absurdity.  They  consider  that  it  had 
]|9  Asislencie.  But  few  things  in  British  history  seem  to  have 
HlW  more  (grievously  mistaken  and  misrepresented,  than  the 
(iMe  oi  fefifi^a  during  the  Commonwealth.  Infidel  and 
bf^igioii  writers*  and  some  of  whom  better  things  may  be 
lMfpe4>  diRiaeleiize  it  as  "  the  age  of  ignorance,  fanaticism, 
aid  kjiMierisy/' 

Trolli  requires  the  admission,  that  hypocrisy,  fanaticism^ 
ant  cant,  disfigured  the  annals  of  that  age :  but  at  the  same 
H  is  manifest  that  religion,  sincerity,  and  learning, 
dierished  in  the  highest  degree  during  the  interregnum. 
Ife  OffBM  femarks,  '*  Judging  from  certain  external  appear- 
anNi#  9aA  comparing  them  with  the  times  which  followed, 
lli;Ppbton  must  be  highly  favourable.  Religion  was  the 
higiiiigg  and  the  garb  of  the  court ;  prayer  and  fasting  were 
fliliiliwWe  exercises ;  a  profession  was  the  road  to  prefer-^ 
HMPil  s  not  a  play  was  acted  in  all  England  for  many  years ; 
ani  inm  the  prince  to  the  peasant  and  common  soldier,  the 
ftiifciret  al  puritanism  were  universally  exhibited.  Judging 
lipili  i^m  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  various  opinions 
•ai  piaetices,  which  then  obtained ;  and  from  the  fanatical 
illfif,  and  hypocritical  grimace,  which  were  adopted  by 
flPMiy,  merely  to  answer  a  purpose— our  opinion  will  neces- 
atfily  b^  no£»?ottrable.  The  truth,  perhaps,  lies  between  the 
extremes  of  unqualified  censure,  and  undistinguishing  appro- 
bation.   Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  infirmity  and  sin 
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which  were  couibined  with  the  prof esaion  of  reliRioa;  siUl, 
we  apprehend,  an  immense  masa  of  genuine  relifiion  mil 
remniD.  It  is  freely  admiiied,  thai  i\a  religion  naa  neceasarj 
to  make  a  nan  liilk  about  seeking  God;  or  to  lead  bim  lo 
hear  many  Bcrmons,  and  even  to  make  long  prayers.  All 
these  things  were  done  by  many,  whose  conduct  discovereJ 
that  their  pretensiuns  were  more  than  ijuestionable.  But 
when  we  find  alujig  with  these,  fervent  zeal  for  the  fniita  of 
righteousness,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  and  ten- 
porol  well-being  of  men ;  active  labours  in  preaching  tlie 
gospel,  or  patient  snCTering  on  account  of  ir,  the  aspect  of 
religious  profession  becomes  very  difierent.  It  is  impoasibk 
to  doubt  the  Binccrily  of  such  peraons.  Yet  such  were  mul^- 
tudes  in  the  days  of  Crom»-e11,  "'ho  are  reckoned  fanatical 
precisians,  or  designing  knares.  I'hese  very  persons  became, 
in  the  days  of  the  Second  Charles  and  James,  confessor*  and 
martyrn  for  the  truth.  The  two  thousand  ejected  ministers, 
and  the  ten  thousands  of  the  people  who  suffered  the  loss  e! 
goods  and  of  liberty  —  of  country,  and  even  life  itself,  were, 
for  the  most  part,  the  generation  of  the  CommonMresllh. 
Their  conduct,  perseverance,  and  snfferings  show,  that  tiiey 
were  not  the  sickly  dreamorE,  and  visionary  enthusiasts,  iher 
have  been  reckoned,  hut  men  of  elevated  and  scriptiinl 
piety  ■." 

Learning' never  had  patrons  more  zealous  fur  its  adrance- 
ment  than  at  this  period,  in  which  two  works  especially  were 
produced,  which  have  immortalized  the  names  of  their 
authors;  one  was  a  "Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  ibe 
Hebrews,"  by  Dr.  Owen,  slill  called  "  the  prince  of  tbeolO' 
gians,"  and  to  whom  it  is  said  "the  original  languages  of  the 
Scriptures  were  as  familiar  as  bis  mother  tonguej"  Itf 
other  was  an  edition  of  the  "Polyglot  Bible,"  by  Dr.lVallon. 
"The  Bihiia  Polyglotla  Walloni,  is  by  far  the  most  raluslile 
and  important  blblii.'al  work  which  ever  issued  from  thr 
British  press  J  which  has  rendered  immense  service  to  lif 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  con- 
ferred immortal  honour  on  its  projeelora  and  cdii 


-  Life  of  Dr.  Owen,  p.  lBS-187. 
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?enl  Polyglots  had  been  publithed  by  *'  Catholic  princes, 
IMTtlates,  or  pritate  individaals.  None  of  the  Protestani 
princes  or  palrons  of  learning  had  yet  attempted  any 
woik  of  this  nature.  It  was  reserved  for  England  to 
wipe  away  this  reproach;  and  that,  not  daring  the  reign  of 
her  tojbI  '  Defender  of  the  Faith,'  and  under  the  auspices  of 
bar  riddy  beneficed  bishops ;  bul  during  the  reign  of  fanati- 
Am,  and  under  the  patronage,  though  his  name  was  after- 
fvtffdt  ungraciously  blotted  out,  of  the  prince  of  fanatics  — 

OmTXB  CnOMWSLL  1  *" 

Gerrectly  to  determine  the  character  of  that  extraordinary 
appears  extremely  difficult,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
in  which  he  was  placed — from  the  high  commeuda* 
tlaiia  of  his  admirers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from 
Ike  ipuneasured  censures  of  his  determined  enemies.  Crom- 
weS  was  ambitious,  as  all  allow :  but  it  is  remarked  that  his 
aariildon  was  in  a  great  degree  defensive.  All  parties  agree 
bi  tai^yiag  the  strict  morality  of  his  private  life,  his  tem- 
and  chastity:  his  munificent  patronage  of  science 
reUgpion ;  his  public  and  private  devotion ;  his  reverence 
for  the  Protestant  faith,  and  his  uniform  respect  for  the  rights 
#f  eonsdenee.  ''The  services  which  he  rendered  to  his 
cmatry  and  to  religion  are  not  unknown  $  and  whatever  may 
be  tiiought  of  his  motives,  those  services  were  neither  few 
i^r  small.  To  the  last,  his  private  morals  remained  un- 
taitfd;  his  public  regard  for  religion,  and  for  religious 
fiflius,  was  maintained ;  and  he  died  with  a  prayer,  becom- 
iB|^  a  Christian,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Protector  of  Eng- 

land-t" 

During  the  Commonwealth  no  system  of  church  govern- 
me&t  can  be  considered  as  having  been  properly  or  fully 
«stal&hed«  The  Presbyterian,  if  any,  enjoyed  this  dintinc- 
tmi.  But  the  ministers  who  occupied  the  parish  churches, 
weie  of  various  denominations.  Many  of  them  were  secret 
Mends  to  the  old  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy.  Many  were 
for  a  reformed  episcopal  government.  Berne  were  Indepen- 
dents, and  a  few  were  Baptists.     Cromwell's   policy   en* 

•  Ibid.  p.  206,  207  t  Ibid.  p.  184. 
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couraged  tbii  diversity  i  u  he  dreaded  the  ucendancy  of  «ny 
oue  party.  No  aacri6ce  of  conideiice  wm  demnniledi  no  en- 
croachmenls  on  religiniia  lHjeTty  were  pi-RCtieetl  j  no  bounds 
were  prescribed  Id  zealous  exertion  for  the  souls  of  uien. 
Every  man  pat  under  liin  yine  iind  his  fi^;  tree  without  fear. 
The  word  of  the  Lord  h&d/ree-coui-ne.  and  ivas  glorified  •. 

However  thnt  age  may  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  prcfnoe 
despi*era  of  the  k'^^P'^'j  there  are  nuineroUB  circumstanees 
which  clearly  indicate,  not  only  a  better  state  of  things  than 
ie  commonly  iiOR^riiieil,  but  au  extensive  prevalence  of  scrip- 
tural knowledge  aud  genuine  piety.  The  statates  whieh  en. 
forced  the  Btrict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  —  the  le^ 
prohibition  of  theatrical  exhibitions  —  the  unprecedenled  cir- 
culation  of  the  Kcripliirea  —  the  vigorous  efforts  made  lo 
propagate  Christianity  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  amon^  the 
American  Indiana  — Ibu  publication  of  learned  theological 
works,  replete  nith  evangelical  doctrine  aod  practical  piety— 
and  the  veueratlon  which  the  people  cherished  for  a  large 
number  of  pious,  learned,  a o be r- minded,  and  laborious  minis- 
ters, among  whom  were  Drs.  Goodwin,  Owen,  Manton,  and 
Bates ;  and  IMessrs.  Flavel,  Chamoek,  Poole,  Hoive,  and 
Baxter,  whose  talents  have  never  been  surpassed  by  the 
ministers  of  Qirist  in  any  age,  and  whose  imperishable  writ- 
ings still  constitute  an  iDvalua!>le  treasure,  enriching  the 
church  of  Christ  —  all  these  facts,  besides  the  number  of 
great  men  who  were  educated  by  the  teachers  nf  thi^  genera- 
tion, demonstrate  thai  sound  leartiing  prevailed,  and  that  the 
purest  religion  exerted  a  preponderating  influence  over  the 
national  character. 

Baxter's  testimony  deserves  the  highest  regard,  as  he  was 
fully  agreed  wiih  no  party  on  the  subject  of  church  govern- 
ment. He  says ;— "  1  do  not  believe  that  ever  England  had 
so  able  and  faithful  a  ministry  since  it  was  a  nation,  as  it  bath 
at  tliis  day ;  and  1  fcur  that  few  nations  on  earth,  if  any,  have 
the  like.  Sure  I  am  the  change  is  so  great  within  these 
tivelve  years,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  joj's  that  ever  1  had 
in  the  world  to  behold  it.    U  hoiv  many  congregations  are 

."  Ibid.  p.  287. 
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now  plunly  and  frequently  tauj^ht>  that  lived  then  in  fj^eat 
obscurity !  How  many  able,  faithful  men  are  there  now  in  a 
county,  in  comparison  of  what  were  then  I  How  graciotialy 
hath  God  prospered  the  studies  of  many  young  men  that  were 
little  children  in  the  beginning  of  the  late  troubles,  so  that 
they  now  cloud  the  most  of  their  seniors !  How  many  miles 
irould  I  have  gone  twenty  years  ago  and  less,  to  have  heard 
roe  of  those  ancient,  reverend  divines,  whose  congregations 
ire  now  grown  thin,  and  their  parts  esteemed  mean  by  rea* 
Mm  of  their  juniors  !  I  hope  I  shall  rejoice  in  God,  while  I 
hifeabeing,  for  the  common  change  in  other  parts  that  I 
have  lived  to  see ;  that  so  many  hundred  faithful  men  are  so 
brd  at  work  for  the  saving  of  souls.  I  know  there  are  some, 
iviKMe  parts  I  reverence,  who  being  in  point  of  government 
bA  another  mind  from  them,  will  be  offended  at  my  very 
nea^n  of  this  happy  alteration ;  but  I  must  profess,  if  I 
mt  absolutely  prelatical,  if  I  know  my  heart,  I  could  not 
IttI  choose  for  all  that  to  rejoice.  What !  not  rejoice  at  the 
hMperity  of  the  church,  because  men  differ  in  opinion  about 
liwdier !  Should  I  shut  my  eyes  against  the  mercies  of  the 
llfdl  The  souls  of  men  are  not  so  contemptible  to  me, 
iil  I  should  envy  them  the  bread  of  life,  because  it  is  broken 
pthem  by  a  hand  that  had  not  the  prelatical  approbation. 
Miat  every  congregation  were  thus  supplied !  *  " 
^Inberty  being  allowed  to  all  Protestants  during  the  pro- 
irate,  to  publish  their  own  opinions  on  church  govern- 
It,  several  denominations  besides  the  Presbyterians  now 
to  make  a  figure  in  England,  the  Independents,  the 
>tists,  and  the  Quakers. 

le  Independents  arose  with  the  Reformation,  affirming, 

the  nineteenth  article  of  the  church  of  England,  that 

visible  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which 

^Word  of  God  is  faithfully  preached,  and  the  sacraments 

administered  according  to  Christ's  ordinance."    lliey 

red,  that  every  congregation  of  believers  is  properly  a 

ui  church,  according  to  the  institutions  of  the  New 

sent ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  respect  subject  to  the  pope,  a 

♦  Orme's  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i,  p- 191,  192. 
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prelate,-  or  a  king,  in  matten  of  religion ;  tlie  iiutittitioiu  of 
Jeius  Christ  alone,  ai  cont^ned  in  Uw  Scriptarea,  baiag 
binding  upon  Chriatians.  Diiallowing  all  reiponiibllit;  to 
anjr  human  tribunal,  in  roipect  to  Bpiritnal  afiun,  they  wen 
called  Independent!,  ae  ^readjr  mentioned.  After  the  Mtr- 
tjrrdom  of  Udall,  in  the  lant  centur;,  hii  prindplea  inereaioJ, 
and  the  fir«t  modem  Independent  church  wai  formed  in 
Enfj^land  in  1607,  of  the  Baptist  denombation:  tlie  ftnt 
modem  Independent  church  adniittlDg  children  to  t>apti«m, 
was  formed  in  1633 1  but  their  meetinff  wai  pritatelf  held  mi 
account  of  ipiei  from  the  star  chamber  and  high  comouHtw 
conrtii. 

Perceiiinji;  the  importance  of  exhibiting  to  the  nation  a 
statement  of  thdr  piindples,  permission  wu  obtained  of  the 
gorernment,  for  the  bi«liops  and  deacons  of  the  congre- 
){atioaa1  churchea  in  England  mA  Wale;,  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  for  that  purpoae  in  London.  "  About  two-hundred 
elders  and  mcBicngers,  from  above  one  huiiilred  churches, 
assembled  at  the  Saroy,  September  29,  1658,  and  continued 
together  till  October  12.  Mr.  Griffiths  waa  chosen  ckrk,  and 
Drs.  Owen  and  Goodwin,  Mea^rs.  Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and 
Greenhill,  were  appointed  a  commitiee  to  iirepare  the  heads 
of  agreement,  which  were  liroiight  In  every  morning,  dis- 
cussed, and  the  statement  to  be  adopted  unanimouHl;  agreed 
to.  The  whole  was  afterwards  published,  entitled,  "  A  De- 
claration of  the  Faith  and  Order,  owned  and  practised  in  the 
Congregational  churches  in  England  ;  agreed  upon  and  con- 
sented to  by  the  elders  and  messengen  in  their  meeting  at 
the  Savoy,  October  12,  1C58."  At  this  period  the  Congrega- 
tional, or  Independent,  churches  in  Eagland  and  Wales 
amounted  to  nearly  two  humlred,  including  about  aeceniy 
Bap  lifts. 

The  Quakers  arose  during  the  Commonwealth.  By  their 
peculiarities,  and  thdr  unconquerable  zeal  in  preaching  se- 
veral of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  gained  many 
adherents.  Their  founder  was  George  Fox;  a  man  of 
obscure  family,  but  possHssing  sincere  piety;  persevering 
in  labours,  unwearied  in  Ills  benevolent  exertions,  and  of  in- 
vincible patience  in  suffering  for  Chriit. 
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first  led  bim  and  tome  of  bis  followers  into  various  irregulari- 
tieS)  and  intolerable  extravagancies^  wMcb  are  not  justified 
even  by  bis  advocates.  ''  Seekers  after  trutb ''  was  the  title 
tbey  at  first  assttmed«  and  afterwards  tbe  ujore  appropriate 
appellation  of  **  Friends/'  which  they  still  use ;  but  their 
enemies,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  from  some  of  them  trembling 
when  brought  before  the  magistrate  on  account  of  their  zeal 
in  preaching,  gave  them  the  denomination  of  "  Quakers." 


CHAPTER  II. 

SCOttAKD  DURING   TH£  COMMONWEALTH. 

Seotfauid  enj<»yt  proqwrlty— Rellf^ou  floorisbes  — ChariesII  crowned  In  Scotland 
•-  Bldiop^  tesUmonjr  concerning  the  Presbyterian  clei^— Reflection. 

Scotland,  during  the  Commonwealth,  enjoyed  its  own  funns 
pf  religious  worship  and  government.  Its  national  church 
remained  entire,  though  party-spirit  was  not  quite  extinct. 
Still,  as  Burnet  remarks,  "There  was  good  justice  done,  and 
rice  was  suppressed  and  punished ;  so  that  we  always  reckon 
those  eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and 
proaperity  *." 

So.  far  from  approving  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  they 
made  several  attempts  to  restore  monarchy  by  elevating  the 
young  prince.  They  sent  for  him  from  the  continent  and 
crowned  him  at  Scone,  as  Charles  II,  requiring  him  to  take 
their  ''solemn  league  and  covenant."  Their  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  defeated  by  the  army  of  Cromwell. 

Religion  prospered  surprisingly  in  Scotland  at  this  period ; 
aa  is  testified  by  bishop  Burnet,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
minister  in  that  country.  Referring  to  this  state  of  the  church, 
after  the  restoration,  and  contrasting  it  with  its  wretched 
condition  on  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  by  Charles  II; 
he  says,  "  The  former  incumbents  were  a  grave  and  solemn 
sort  of  people.  Their  spirits  were  eager,  and  their  tempers 
sour:  but  they  had  an  appearance  that  created  respect.*' 
Considering  the  persecutions  which  they  had  endured  under 
Jamc^  I  and  Charles  I,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  they 

*  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  93, 12mo.  edition. 
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would  be  men  wt  iolenm  graeily,  lieinj^  made  more  aliveU 
Ae  &wftil  and  gkiri<ius  realities  of  death,  jud^meDt,  and 
beaven.  "They  were  related,"  that  prelate  adds,  "to  llu 
chief  funllicB  of  tbe  country,  either  bjr  blood  or  mnrm^j 
B>d  had  Ured  b  so  decent  a  manner,  that  the  gentry  paid 
great  respect  to  them.  They  twed  to  visit  their  psrishes 
■luch,  and  were  so  ready  at  extempore  prayer,  that  from  Ebat 
they  grew  to  practiee  extempore  termona.  For  tbe  castav  in 
Scotland  waa  after  dinner  or  gupper  to  read  a  chapter  in  tk 
Scriptures :  and  where  ihey  happened  to  come,  if  it  im 
acceptable,  they  on  the  auddeu  expounded  the  chapter. 
They  had  brought  the  people  to  such  a  degree  of  knowledge, 
that  cottagers  and  servants  would  have  prayed  extempore. 
I  have  often  beard  them  at  it :  and  though  there  nas  a  liige 
mislure  of  odd  stuff,  yet  1  have  been  astonished  to  hear  how 
copious  and  ready  they  were  in  it.  Their  ministers  generallj 
brought  them  about  titem  on  the  Sunday  nights,  where  c! 
Bennons  were  talked  over,  and  everyone,  wonicn  as  wellu 
men,  were  desired  to  speak  their  sense  and  their  experience, 
and  by  these  means  tliey  had  a  comprehension  of  matters  of 
religion,  greater  than  I  have  seen  among  people  of  that  sort 
anywhere.  The  preadiers  went  all  in  oue  track,  of  raiauig 
obaerratiouB  oo  points  of  doctrines  out  of  their  text,  and  ptoT- 
ing  them  by  reasons,  and  then  of  applying  those,  and 
showing  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  such  a  point  of 
doctrine,  both  for  instruction  and  terror,  for  exhortation  snil 
comfort,  for  trial  of  themselves  upon  it,  and  for  furuishuig 
them  with  proper  directions  and  help  :  and  this  was  to 
methodical,  that  the  people  grew  to  fallow  a  sermon  qaite 
through  every  branch  of  it.  To  this  some  added,  the  resolv- 
ing of  doubts  conceruing  the  state  they  were  in,  or  their 
progress  or  decay  in  it;  which  they  called  Cases  of  Con- 
science.—They  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  their  people. 
and  used  to  pray  and  to  talk  oft  with  them  in  prirate;  ii 
that  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  they  mrt 
lored  and  reverenced  by  them  •." 

Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 

could  furnish  a  more  honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  * 

•  Ibid.  p.  353— 2SS. 
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My  of  CkrillftMi  aiittiilers.  Hum  is  here  ffiven  by 
fiaraet.  And  m  to  M^y  ''  sonnieas/'  If  tkey  really  manifested 
such  a  temper*  iHiicli  seems  m  little  contradictory^  it  m«y 
lurly  be  attrU^lted  to  the  injuries  which  they  had  sustained 
from  the- courts  ofliigli  commission,  and  the  intolerant  pro- 
cecdings  of  the  eewt  and  the  prelates  of  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 

XMGLAVO  VIIDER  CHABLB8  II. 

MMMrabfrestMed—Chanieter  of  Charles  II— State  of  the  eoontr]r— Rel%loii— 
Poritans  etmtom  — SaiOf  Coaferenee—Act  of  Uniformity^J^ectedcleigyaieD 
—Their  character — Snfferioga  —  Aathors  of  the  Act  — Blshopg  Sheldon  aod 
VTard  —  Neie  dergy—  ConTenticle  Act  —  Its  rigours  on  the  Nonconformists 
— ifrt  Kile  Aet ;— The  Great  Ptagne— The  Great  Fire  of  London  —  Nnmhers  of 
the  ndaod  NoMonfoffmista— Thomas  Gonpe- The  Hon.  Robert  Boyk. 

'CaoMwsi.L  dying  Sept.  d.  1658,  his  son  Richard  succeeded 
^m  as  Lord  Protector  of  England :  but  about  eigki  months 
^ifter,  he  relia^i^ed  that  high  station,  and  retired  to  private 
lifey  as  more  congenial  with  his  habits  and  inclinations. 
General  Monk,  with  a  powerful  army,  mu'ched  into  England, 
i4ere  contentions  had  arisen  between  the  royalists  and  re^ 
pvblicans :  the  general  acceded  to  the  request  for  a  parlia- 
ment to  be  called,  and  this  voted  the  return  of  the  king. 
Charles  II  arrived  in  London,  May  29,  1660,  and  though  he 
was  indebted  to  the  presbyterians  for  his  restoration,  he 
tacriiiced  all  his  most  solemn  promises,  ''that  no  man 
shall  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace 
(^  the  kingdom.''  But  in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the 
slate  of  religion  in  England  during  this  reign,  it  is  necessary 
especially  to  consider  the  character  of  the  sovereign. 

Charles  II  was  tUrty  years  of  age  at  this  period,  a  complete 
jl^entlemain  in  his  manners,  possessing  a  brilliant  wit  and  a 
most  engaging  afiability.  But  as  a  prince  he  inherited  all 
the  faults  of  his  ancestors,  together  with  a  detestable  vice 
almost  peculiar  to  himself,  a  total  want  of  sincerity.  He 
regarded  religion  as  an  engine  of  state,  and  his  professions 
on  this  sacred  subject  were  the  most  grossly  hypocritical. 
His  court  was  the  theatre  of  extravagance,  profaneness,  and 
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debauchery ;  id  all  wliUh  the  kiu^  himself  eshibited  lbs  niosi 
distinguished  exnmplu.  Disbop  Burnet  sa;9,  "  He  had  a 
softness  of  temper  thal^  rbarmcd  &11  who  tame  near  him,  till 
they  found  how  liiile  tliey  could  depuud  on  good  looks, 
kind  words,  and  fair  jiromiai:'!) ;  iu  which  he  was  liberal  (o 
excess,  becauae  he  intended  nothinj;  by  them,  but  to  rid  off 
importunities,  aad  to  eilence  all  farther  pressing  upon  bini. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  religion  :  both  at  prayers  aad 
sacrament  he,  as  it  were,  took  care  to  satisfy  people,  that  he 
was  iu  no  sort  concerned  in  that  about  which  he  iras  em- 
ployed. So  that  he  was  very  far  from  being  an  hypocrite, 
unless  his  assisting  at  those  performances  was  a  sort  of  hy- 
pocrisy, as  no  dou1)t  it  was :  hut  be  was  sure  not  tn  increase 
that  by  any  the  least  appearance  of  religion.  J/e  once  said 
to  mytelf,  he  was  tio  Alheitt,  but  lie  coiild  not  think  God 
would  make  a  man  miserable  only  for  taking  a  little  pleasure 
out  of  the  way.  lie  disguised  his  popery  to  the  last. — He 
had  a  very  ill  opinion  both  of  men  and  women  ;  and  did  not 
think  that  there  was  either  sincerity  or  chastity  in  the  world 
out  of  principle. — The  ducbese  of  CleTcland  was  his  first  and 
longest  mistress,  by  whom  he  had  fire  children.  She  was  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  must  euarmou&ly  vicious  and 
ravenous  ;  foolish  but  imperious,  very  uneasy  to  the  king  *." 
"With  the  restoration  of  the  king,"  Burnet  remarks,  "a 
spirit  of  extravagant  joy  spread  over  the  nation,  that  brought 
on  with  it  the  throwini;  off  ihc  very  professions  of  virtue  and 
piety :  all  ended  in  entertainments  and  druukenness,  which 
overrun  the  three  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  very 
much  corrupted  their  morals.  Under  the  colour  of  drinking 
the  king'a  health,  there  ivcre  great  disorders  and  much  rioi 
everywhere  :  and  the  pretences  of  religion,  both  in  those  of 
the  hypocritical  sort,  and  of  the  more  honest  but  no  less  per- 
nicious enthusiast,  gave  great  advantages,  as  well  as  they 
furuished  much  matter  lo  the  profane  mockers  of  true  piety. 
Those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  former  IransactioDS 
thought,  they  could  not  redeem  Ihemsclyes,  from  the  censures 
and  jealousies  that  those  brought  on  them,  by  any  method 

*  Ibid.  p.  147, 143, 12mo.  tditigv. 
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t^t  wu  more  inre  and  easy,  than  by  goinif  into  tba  itrMin, 
and  Uvghing  at  all  religion,  telliag  or  making  atoriet  to  ex- 
poie  both  themadreg  and  their  pany  as  impiont  and  ridlra- 
low*." 

Rdifion  in  Englaod  daring  the  reign  of  sncfa  a  sovereign, 
nay  reaionably  be  thought  to  have  been  eeriously  affected  i 
and  men  of  icriptund  piety  were  penecuted  with  every 
possible  circumstance  of  intolerance,  with  more  severity  than 
in  the  preceding  reigiiB  of  Charlea  I,  or  Jame^  I. 

At  the  restoration,  particularly  on  the  Idng'a  declaration 
for  liberty  of  coiiscieucF,  h  conaiderable  Dumber  of  the  non- 
conforming diviacB  were  induced  to  conform.  Among  thcte 
were  some  of  tbc  brightest  luminariei  that  ever  adorned  the 
church  of  England;  m  will  be  manifest  from  a  few  of  their 
names.  Barrow,  Bull,  Cudworth,  Gumall,  Leighton,  Light- 
foot,  Pocock,  Reynohls.  Stillingfleet.Tillotson,  Wallis,  Ward, 
niiichcot,  and  \^'hitby.  Tbese  were  generally  men  of  mo- 
deration,  desiring  to  coinprcheod  the  whole  of  their  brethren 
within  the  enlarged  pale  of  the  church;  but  their  benevolent 
wishes  were  defeated  by  the  demon  of  bigotry. 

Charles,  both  before  and  after  his  restoration,  sent  forth 
"declarations,"  stating  hia  intention  to  restore  episcopacy  in 
the  church  of  Euglacid,  but  pledging  himoelf  to  reitnun 
within  due  limits  the  power  of  the  hierarchy;  to  reform  the 
liturgy,  to  allow  the  use  or  omission  of  ceremonies  as  things 
indifferent,  and  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who 
could  not  conform.  The  "  Savoy  Conference  "  wai  therefore 
called,  April  15,  IGGl,  between  twehe  of  the  new  bishopt 
with  nine  aeststants,  and  as  many  of  the  presbyterian  dirinet. 
Episcopacy,  according  to  tlieplan  drown  by  archbishop  Usher, 
was  proposed  by  the  presbyterians  as  the  basis  of  their 
cordial  union  with  the  churcb  :  but  the  bishops,  directed  by 
Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  having  determined  to  make 
no  concessions,  the  result  was,  increased  mutual  disMtisfac- 
tion ;  and  the  prelates,  liuvjng  the  countenance  of  the  irre- 
ligioua  court,  succeeded  in  deciding  the  controTersy  in  hvour 
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of  epiictqtacy  M  in  the  pferioM  rcigM;  awl  oareonilU 
unifonnitr,  enforeed  by-  tevtral  iatoltnat'  aetS'  irf'  patfc 

Beairtea  several  other  statutes,  whith  reflect  imperishablf 
dieliiiiiour  01)  the  ruling  potvrra  under  Charles  IT,  the  raoat 
Injurious  LiDd  infamous  wpre  the  "Act  of  Uniformiiv,"  tb« 
■'  Convenlide  Act,"  aud  the  "  Fire  Mile  Act." 

The  "  Act  of  Uniformity  "  originBied  with  hishop  Sheldon, 
iind  was  made  Id  the  most  shameful  vioktioo  of  the  royal  de- 
dlarationa.  It  required  all  miniatcrd  to  declare  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  conaeBt,  to  all  und  every  thing  coutaiued  in  the 
"  Booh  of  Cummon  Prayer,"  and  to  subserihe  to  tUe  (toetrioe 
of  passive  obedience,  both  in  civil  aad  ecelesiaaliea}  ronltera : 
its  consequcuces  must  ever  be  deplored,  though  God,  m 
sovereign  mercy,  overruled  them  for  intiiute  advantage  Co  his 
church.  The  act  took  efiect  on  St.  Bartholomew's  dny, 
^ug.  ^4,  1662,  oceaaioning  an  exhibition  of  holy  integrity 
^\'il]lout  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  On 
that  memorable  day,  after  preaching  "farewell  sermons"  to 
their  weeping  congregations,  more  than  fva  liomanii  of  tbe 
clergy,  faithful  to  their  religious  convictions,  peacefuUy  re- 
linquished their  preferments,  rather  than  violate  their  con- 
sciences by  subscribing'  declarations  which  they  disapproved. 

lu  forming  su  estimate  of  the  prupnety  of  this  decision  on 
the  part  of  this  multitude  of  clergymen,  their  character 
should  be  considered.  No  immorality,  heterodoxy,  or  igno- 
ranee,  was  alleged  against  them  ;  neither  were  they  accuied  of 
neglecting  their  miuiaterial  duties,  nor  oF  diijaffection  lo  their 
sovereign  :  and  though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  thut  they  werv 
equally  eminent  as  Christian  pastors,  many  of  them  possessed 
the  rarest  ministerial  talents  and  aonod  biblical  learning',  and 
were  distinguished  for  their  Christian  virtues.  "Among  the 
churchmen  of  the  day,  there  were  none  superior,  as  scholars 
and  divines,  to  Calaiuy,  Bates,  Owen,  Howe,  Baxter,  and 
many  others.  They  were  as  capable  of  forming  enlarged  and 
comprehensive  views  of  truth  and  duty,  as  Pearson,  Gunning, 
Morley,  or  any  other  of  their  episcopal  adversaries)  while, 
as  it  regards  the  evidencei  of  Christian  character  and  devoted- 


■eMj.dMtesfciew^f  the. clni  from  which  ihey  ««.'«ded,  who 
will  admit  «f  being  compkreil  witkithon  *." 

Sisbop Sumet^tetlilei,  "Many  oftheet;  were  dialiognished 
hf  tbeir  abilitias  ftad  iml.  They  ca«t  themielfes  upon  tbe 
ftrovidunce  of  Od  and  ilie  fharity  of  their  friende,  wMoh 
Ind  a  fair  appearance,  as  of  nieu  that  were  ready  to  iiiffer 
persecutioD  for  their  couMcienQW.  This  bejcot  eateein,  tni 
ttaacd  coiapoisiau  :  whereu  the  old  clergy,  now  much  en- 
■iolied,  were  a»  much  deupieedf."  Thk  citued  a  grie*oiu 
tlatcry  over  ihe  Dation. 

Mr.  Locke,  who  knew  many  of  thoee  noble  oonfctHff*, 
(fty«'--"ThefiarEbolo[iiew  day  wu  fat«l  to  our -duirch  and 
religion,  tu  tlirowint'  out  a  rery  great  noBber  of  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  and  ortlioiUix  divines,  who  could  not  come  op 
CO  several  thio);«  ici  (he  act."  "  They  were  ihaniefjUy  ejected 
{rom  the  eetaliliEhed  churcli,"  tays  that  Ghrietian  patrict, 
Mr.  Wilberforee,  "iu  violutioa  of  the  royal  word,  as  well  ai 
the  dear  principles  of  justice." 

BitmeC  remarks,  "The  act  mu  paaiedby  no ^reat  majority, 
nwkiii;  110  provisioD  for  the  inainteDance  of  those  who 
should  be  so  deprived  :  a  suverity  neither  practiwd  by  qneen 
Efiitkbeth  in  the  euactini^  of  her  liturgy,  nor  by  Cromwell  iu 
Meeting  the  royalists ;  in  both  which  «  fitih  part  of  the  bene- 
fice was  reserved  fur  tbutr  subN^leuce.  St.  Barthoiometv'i 
4uf  was  chosen,  that  if  ibey  were  tlien  depriT«d,  they  ehooM 
low  the  profits  of  the  whole  year,  «ince  the  tithes  are  com- 
monly due  at  Michaelmas.  Some  few,  and  hut  few  of  the 
episcopal  party,  were  troubled  at  that  severity,  or  appreheDiive 
of  the  very  ill  effects  it  iviii  like  to  hare.  Here  were  many 
men,  tnuch  valued,  sonie  on  better  grounda,  and  othen  on 
worse;  ivho  were  now  cast  out  igiiominioualy,  reduced  to 
great  poverty,  provoked  by  much  epiteful  usage,  and  cast 
Qpon  those  popular  pmctieea  that  both  their  principles  an(l 
their  eircumatauces  seemed  to  justify,  of  forming  separate 
congpeijiations,  and  of  diverting  men  from  the  public  worship. 
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and  from  considering  their  tuccenon  <u  Aa  lawliil  pMton  id 
those  churches  in  which  they  »er»ed  *■" 

These  oooacieotious  confesuors  of  Christ  l>ecanie,  in  this 
immoral  and  profane  age,  ihe  subjects  of  raillery  even  in  the 
piilpit !  They  were  exposed  to  pablic  ridicule  upon  the 
sttge,  and  to  the  gro&s  insults  of  the  licentious  rabble  in  the 
streets.  Some  sought  an  asylum  in  foreign  ProtcHtant  couO' 
tries  j  others  became  tutors  in  noble  families ;  and  others 
ecnployed  their  talents  in  the  professions  of  medicine  and  the 
law.  Some,  haTing  property,  retired  to  live  upon  their 
estates  j  but  not  »  few  were  obliged  to  endure  a  series  of  the 
most  painful  privations.  Many,  lilie  the  persecuted  apostles, 
dared  not  refrain  from  preaching  Jesus  Christ  i  by  which  they 
became  obnoxious  to  the  severest  sufferings. 

Though  few  of  the  conformists  sympathized  with  these 
men  of  God,  oue  writer  of  that  class  slates,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  relate  the  number  of  the  sufferings  both  of  ministers  and 
people  ;  —  the  great  trials,  with  hardships  upon  their  persons, 
estates,  and  families,  by  uncomfortable  separations,  disper- 
sions, unsettlemeitte,  and  removes ;  disgraces,  reproaches, 
imprisonments,  chargeable  journeys,  expenses  in  law,  tedious 
sicknesses,  and  incurable  diseases,  ending  in  death;  great 
disquietmente  and  efTrights  to  the  wives  and  families,  and 
their  doleful  effects  upon  them.  Their  congregations  hod 
enough  to  do,  besides  a  small  maintenance,  to  help  them  out 
of  prison,  or  maintain  them  there.  Though  they  were  as  frugal 
as  possible,  they  could  hardly  live  :  some  liveil  on  little  more 
than  brown  bread  and  water  j  many  had  but  eight  or  ten 
pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that  a  piece  of  flesh 
has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks'  time ;  their 
allowance  could  scarcely  afford  tbem  bread  and  cheese.  One 
went  to  plough  six  days,  and  preached  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Another  was  forced  to  cut  tobacco  for  a  livelihood.  Tlie 
zealous  justices  of  peace  knew  the  calamities  of  the  ministers, 
when  they  issued  out  warrants  upon  some  of  the  bearers, 
because  of  the  poverty  of  the  preachers  f." 

•  Ibid.  p.  302-304.  f  Canformist'sPlea.partiT.p.iS. 
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Mr  Baxter,  «)e«ft!ielrMmber,  statea,  "  Mm;  hnndredi 
ef  tkem,  wHlt  their  wi?ei  and  chUdren,  tmd  Beitber  hontt 
»or  brrtMf.  The  peeirie  they  tefl  were  not  able  to  relieve 
them  t  Bar  <hirit  they,  if  they  had  been  ttble,  because  it  would 
have  heea  coHed  a  nsinlenMice  of  schism  or  faction.  Many 
of  their  miniaters,  beiofr  afraid  to  lay  down  their  minutry 
after  they  bad  been  ordaiued  in  it,  preached  to  luch  aa  would 
hew  lhea>,  in  flridt  and  priiate  honees ;  till  they  were  q>pr»- 
bmded,  and  cnt  into  Jail,  where  many  of  thera  perished." 

^The  mtniaten,"  says  Dr.  Bates,  "fell  a  eacriflce  to  the 
ifratU  acd  revenije  of  tin'  old  clergy,  and  to  the  serrile  eom- 
pnaace  of  the  young-  gentry  wlih  the  court,  and  their  distaste 
•f  serious  religion."  Almighty  righteousness  will  render  a 
due  reivard  lo  the  originators  of  these  inhuman  laws,  but 
their  names  de^ierve  to  be  exhibited  to  posterity  aa  the  chief 
enemies  of  Qiriatianity,  of  wbleh  they  hypocritically  pre- 
tended to  lie  the  chief  ministers  I 

Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  and  aftenvards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  the  principal  agent  in  procuring  the  terrible 
laws  of  Aia  reign,  aided  indeed  by  lord  Clarendon;  though 
hot  few  of  the  prelntes  weii:  so  debased  in  prindpal  and 
dntracteraa  Co  enter  fully  into  his  measures,  except  Ward, 
hwhop  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,  "  Sheldon  v/as  esteemed  s  learned  man 
before  the  wars ;  but  he  vias  now  engaged  so  deep  in  politlet, 
tlmt  scarcely  any  prints  of  what  he  had  been  remwned,— He 
seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  seiiiie  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ; 
aud  apoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  matter  of  policy.  By  this  means  the  king  came 
to  look  on  him  as  a  wise  aud  honest  clergyman  •." 

"Ward,"  says  Burnet,  "was  a  man  of  great  reach,  went 
deep  in  matbemutical  studies,  and  was  a  very  dextrous  man, 
if  not  too  dextrous;  for  hia  sincerity  was  much  questioned. 
He  had  complied  during  the  late  ti[ues,  and  held  in  by  taking 
the  covpnant :  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a  time- 
wrver;  But  the  lord  Clarendon  saw,  thtMtost  of  the  bishops 
were  men  of  merit  by  their  sufferings,  but  of  no  great  ca< 
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pacity  for  business.  So  he  brought  Ward  in,  a»  a  man  Si ' 
govern  the  chorch ;  anil  Ward,  to  get  Iii9 
forgot,  ncDt  into  the  high  notioaa  of  a  severe  conforniit;, 
Uid  became  the  most  cuaaiderable  man  on  the  bishop's  bench. 
He  \V39  a  profound  nlateaman,  but  a  very  iadiSereot  eler^- 

After  the  expulBiun  of  those  excellent  confessors  for  Chtiil, 
the  measures  taken  lo  supply  their  vacant  cburcbes  'm 
worthy  of  the  guilty  policy  of  Ibal  pernicious  procedure. 
Some  arose  from  ibc  inatnittori  of  the  late  period,  aluniq 
examples  of  learning  and  piety ;  especially  those  who  bid 
been  induced  to  conform,  whose  names  have  been  gimi: 
bat  many  parijbea  were  left  destitute  i  the  courtly  dirim* 
receiving  each  the  revenues  of  several  livings,  while  uliien 
were  occupied  by  iouxperienced  youths,  ordained  before  tbe; 
had  flnisbed  their  cuuree  of  study.  Bumet'a  testimony  will 
probably  have  most  authority  in  Ibis  respect.  He  states,  tbil 
"the  bishops,  by  renewing  leases  of  the  cburch  estates,  raised  in 
fines  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  money.  In  nome  sees  /«rl)' 
or  ^^ff  Ikoutaod  poaiidt  were  raUcd,  and  applied  to  the  en- 
riching of  the  bishops'  families, — What  the  bishops  did  witb 
those  great  fines  wbb  a  pattern  to  all  the  lower  dignities,  who 
generally  took  more  care  of  ibemsclves  than  of  the  chureL 
The  men  of  merit  and  service  were  loaded  with  many  livia|;s, 
and  many  dignities.  With  tbis  great  accession  of  neallli, 
there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a  great  deal  of  luxury  u 
high  living,  on  the  pretence  of  hospitality;  while  othen 
made  purcboseE,  aud  left  great  estates,  most  of  which  iv 
seen  melt  away.  And  with  thie  overset  of  wealth  and  pomp, 
that  came  on  men  in  the  decline  of  their  parts  and  age,  the; 
who  were  now  growing  into  old  age,  became  lazy  and  ni 
)jent  in  all  the  true  concerns  of  the  churcli ;  they  left  prei 
JBg  and  writing  to  others,  while  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
ease  and  sloth.  In  all  which  sad  representations  some  U" 
exceptions  are  lo  lie  made;  but  so  few,  that,  if  a  new  set  of 
men  had  not  appeared  of  another  stamp,  the  church  bad  quite 
lost  her  esteem  over  the  nation  f." 

•  Jbid.  p.316.  t  Ibid.  p.  305, 30!. 
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In  1664  the  ''Conventicle  Act "  was  passed:  this  was  de- 
sired to  prevent  the  total  desertion  of  the  parish  churches, 
and  effectually  to  silence  ejected  ministers,  to  whom  the 
people  still  adhered  with  singular  affection.  This  act  sub- 
jected to  heavy  penalties  those  who  either  attended  or  of- 
ficiated at  any  meeting  held  for  religious  purposes,  in  which 
the  worshippers  did  not  exclusively  use  the  forms  of  the 
Common  Prayer:  it  empowered  all  magistrates  to  levy  a  fine 
of  5/.  upon  each  person,  or  to  imprison  for  three  months,  for 
the  first  offence :  a  fine  of  10/.,  or  to  imprison  for  six  months, 
for  the  second  offence;  and  a  fine  of  100/.,  or  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years,  for  the  third  offence ;  and  in  case  of 
returning  or  escape,  to  the  suffering  of  death  without  benefit 
©f  clergy  I 

Papists,  denying  the  people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
assuming  infallibility  in  their  ecclesiastical  decisions,  might 
plead  consistency  in  such  a  procedure :  but  what  can  be  said 
for  Protestants,  with  the  Bible  open  before  them,  making  such 
intolerant  laws,  alike  repugnant  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  Christianity  ?  This  terrible  Act  was  rigorously  enforced 
by  the  bishops,  to  whom  archbishop  Sheldon  sent  orders  to 
return  the  names  of  all  the  nonconformist  ministers,  with 
thor  places  of  abode  and  manner  of  life,  with  the  view  of 
enforcing  the  laws  against  them  with  all  severity.  By  these 
measures  the  jails  throughout  the  country  were  quickly  filled 
wkh  the  nonconformists.  Some  of  the  ministers,  after  at- 
tending public  worship  at  church,  were  disturbed  for  deliver- 
ing a  short  exhortation  to  a  few  of  their  parishioners ;  their 
houses  were  burst  open,  and  those  assembled  taken  into 
custody:  warrants  were  issued  for  levying  20/.  on  the 
minister,  the  same  sum  on  the  house,  and  5/.  on  each  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  money  were  not  immediately  paid,  a  seizure 
was  made  of  goods  or  cattle,  which  were  sold  for  less  than 
their  value ;  and  if  the  proceeds  did  not  equal  the  amount  of 
fine,  the  minister  and  people  were  hurried  to  prison  for  three 
or  six  months :  the  informers  being  encouraged  by  the  ruling 
clergy,  their  base  but  lucrative  employment  was  followed  by 
multitudes. 

Irreligious  magistrates  proceeded  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary 
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and  uveie,  that  lataj  were  afraid  to  yraj  in  their  famiUtt, 
or  eieo  to  taj  grace  al  meab,  if  five  vitiiCK  were  premti 
But  Ibe  |)iuua  people,  to  avoid  this  qruel  law,  like  the  priak 
tire  Christians,  when  |>e»ecuted  by  the  pagans,  antm 
IreqiieQlly  iii  the  night,  auit  in  tlte  moat  private  places, 
"deiLS  and  cave^  of  the  earth,"  to  wonLip  God;  jei  ih 
';  ipiea  "  i>ft«B  discovered  them  and  dragged  Ihem  to  pritui, 
which  they  never  resisted,  yieldiii)(  to  the  soldiera  or  ui 
like  their  blessed  Lord  and  Master. 

lahuniau  bif^utry,  however,  had  not  yet  exhausted  itiiii{{e' 
nuitf  in  the  infamous  "Conventicle  Act;"  Dur  had  it 
tinguiahed  the  epirit  of  pious  nonconformity  ;  other  mUDt 
were  soon  employed,  worthy  only  of  ioferual  malignity. 

Sheldon  and  Clarendon,  in  1665.  obtained  the  "OxfotJ 
Elvc  Mile  Act-"  This  imposed  upou  them  an  oath,  tdwib, 
aa  some  nolileioan  declared,  "  no  honest  man  conid  take," 
and  in  case  of  refusal,  it  retrained  all  dtsecoiing  miiiiniera 
from  coming  within  _fiee  niilei  of  any  city,  corpoiaie  tuwn,  or 
any  place  where  they  had  exercised  their  ministry  ;  and  from 
leaching  any  school,  on  the  penalty  of  40/.  for  every  such 
offeace,  one  third  to  be  paid  to  the  king,  another  to  the  pour, 
and  (be  rest  to  the  informer  ! 

This  year,  1665,  the  "  great  plague  in  liondoa  "  hmtpeaed, 
when  nearly  10,000  of  its  inhabitants  died  utetUj/ .'.  and  iq  tb« 
year  following,  16(>6,  the  dreadful  conflagraljoa,  by  which 
13,000  houses  and  89  churches  were  destroyed !  Durug 
these  awful  visitations  of  Providence,  the  ejected  ramisterd 
exemplified  their  pious  iteal  and  Christiaa  benevolencei  to 
their  everlasting  honour;  but  they  were  recompensed  by  ad- 
ditional persecutions  for  their  disinterested  labours !  Whea, 
ia  the  time  of  the  plague,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  churdiei 
were  deserted  by  the  conforming  clergy,  and  crowds  uf 
people,  in  the  roost  fearful  alarm,  flocked  to  tbe  sanctuary 
of  God  to  seek  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  consolations  ol' 
the  gospel,  the  ejected  ministers  ascended  the  Tacaut  pulpiu 
of  the  metropolis,  preaching  to  the  terrified  population  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  {  disregarding  the  pervecutiug 
statutes,  supposing  the  extraordinary  case  would  aQord  a 
justification.    In  like  maimer,  after,  theealainitoit^  fir«,  they 
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Atted  np  manj  lai^  rooma,  of  wood,  which  they  called 
"Tibernacles,"  ia  which  vast  namben  received  the  word  itf 
life,  lliese  Uboara  of  pure  Chrisiian  charity  were,  howerer, 
Kfwded  as  officious,  and  Tiolationg  of  the  law,  aad  rewarded 
dierefore,  is  many  ioBtauces,  with  grievous  fines  and  ruinoni 
imprUonment  1 

Language  woiild  full  to  describe  aad  detail  the  anfferinjfg 
of  tbose  Dobie  coDfessore  for  Christ :  the  eari  of  Castlemun 
truly  remarked — "  It  was  never  known  that  Roman  Catholici 
persecuted,  aa  the  bishops  dn,  those  who  adhere  to  the  same 
foith  with  ihemeclves  {  and  estaliliehed  an  iaquieition  aptinat 
the  professors  of  the  etricteat  piety  amoDf;  themselves :  aad 
bowever  bloody  the  persecution  of  queen  Mary,  it  is  manifest 
^t  their  persecution  exceed:iit;  for  under  her  there  were 
ni>t  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  put  to  death ;  whereat, 
under  their  peraeeulion,  above  treble  that  number  have  been 
rifled,  destroyed,  and  ruined  in  their  estates,  lives,  liberties; 
tEing,  as  is  most  remarkable,  inen  for  the  most  part  of  the 
uoie  spirit  irith  those  Prutestaots,  who  suffered  under  the 
prelates  of  ijueeu  Mary's  time!"  No  reflections  could  be 
msre  natural  than  those  of  that  Catholic  nobleman,  while  they 
ioiiicatc  the  dreadful  malignity  of  that  bigotry  which  in- 
Inenced  the  ruling  prelate!^,  professed  ministers  of  that  religion 
•hose  essence  ia  love  to  God  and  man  I  ChristiaDily !  dis- 
lioaourcd  name  !  angels,  if  possible,  must  weep  in  reviewing 
tlie  injuries  it  has  thus  sustained  1 

How  many  suffered  under  these  cruel  statutes,  it  is  not 
possible  correctly  to  ascerlain.  The  losses  iu  lives  and  pro- 
pert;  endured  by  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and 
Charles  I,  were  iiiinieuae  beyond  computation.  Still  it  was 
nlculated  by  well-informed  persons  of  those  times,  that  the 
Dissenters  under  the  persecuting  acts  of  Charles  II  and 
James  II,  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  families,  were 
rninetl  in  England,  while  ?,00O  of  them  died  in  prison.  Re- 
cords of  the  names  of  about  60,000  persons,  who  had  suffered 
on  scconnt  of  religion,  were  collected  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  White, 
more  than  6,000  of  whom  had  died  in  prison,  iu  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  James  II  heard  of  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  White, 
and  ofiered  to  purchase  it  for  a  Ikoumnd  guineai !  but  he 
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refused  to  part  witli  it,  and  reflecting  on  the  cousequGDCK* 
itB  publication,  he  K^ii^rously  committed  it  to  ihe 
which  it  is  probable  it  was  wanted  by  that  prince. 

NotwithstaudiDg  these  lUocking  proceedings  agaioet  the 
faithful  (iisciplce  and  ministers  of  CbrLst,  and  the  gvDeral 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  his  holy  religion,  uU  ttte  cod- 
foruiing  tlergy  were  ;noide8titute  of  genuine  godlineas.  Ml, 
as  bishop  Bnriiet  teatities,  "  the  number  of  sober,  htmeft 
clergyjneu  wad  not  great."  Those  of  ihe  clergy  who  weie 
BverEe  to  the  severe  policy  of  Ihe  court  were  dfuouiu^  u 
enemies  to  the  vhurch :  they  were  therefore  ol)li^ed  (u  be 
silent.  These  holy  men  were  but  few  in  number,  and  of 
incuuikierable  influence,  but  they  became  the  diief  uiDA- 
meuts  of  the  diurch  of  England  after  the  IU.rolutiou. 

Two  characters  especially  of  extraordinary  excellence  and 
usefuluesd  require  a  record  here ;  ISlr.  Thomas  Gonge,  Bid 
the  Honouralile  Robert  Boyle  :  their  exertions  to  promote 
the  knowleiige  of  Cbriat  among  men,  have  rendered  iteir 
names  immortal. 

Thouas  Gouob,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  n'as  Va- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  fur  Itnentg-fuur  years  the  vigitiuit 
and  faithful  pastor  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London.  His  persoml 
piety,  charity,  buuiility,  and  zeal  for  his  Saviour,  were  fs- 
traordinary.  Ejis  ample  estate  he  devoted  to  tl^e  glofy  of 
Gud  and  the  oenefit  of  men.  He  made  an  aa]w4  'PlfF 
through  Wales,  where  he  established  three  or  four  ^itini 
schools,  and  preached  the  goep.el  until  he  was  e^r^iQ.WW"' 
cated  by  the  bishops.  Still  he  obtained  the  co-operation  af 
several  cooformiats,  as  well  as  nonconforii)i«t»  ;  :uid  printed, 
chieSy  at  his  own  expense,  eight  Ihouiand  Bibles  jp  WeUb, 
one  tbouiand  of  which  were  given,  and  the  others  were  sold 
at  4  low  rate,  to  the  poor,  besides  many  goo4  books  fpf  gr»- 
lliitous  distribution. 

This  greaF  man  died  in  1681,  aged  77,  ju  the  full  assurance 
of  glory ;  and  though  a  Dissenter,  Dr.  Tillotson,  afterward^ 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  preaphed  tiis  funeral  sennoDj 
leetifying  of  his  departed  friend  ^ — ^"AU  things  considered, 
therp  bag  uot  been,  since  the  primitive  (imea  of  Christianity, 
many  ^raoag  the  sods  of  men,  to  whom  i^X  %\ox}im%  cha- 
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rmkr^ftheSohof  God  mi^ht  be  better  applied,  that  *  he 
went  tibotitddrig' good.* " 

The  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  was  distinguished  equalty 
by  birth,  genius,  and  learning :  but  still  more  so  by  unfeigned 
ind  fervent  piety.    He  was  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Cork,  and 
sdncated  at  Oxford,  where  he  fixed  his  permanent  residence, 
collecting  around  him  a  circle  of  men  devoted  to  science  and 
)lulo8ophy.    This  association,  styling  themselves  "ThePhi- 
MopMeal    College/'   originated    "The   Royal   Society    of 
[ioirddn."    Mrl  Boyle  wrote  various   treatises   on   philoso- 
>liical,  critical,  moral,  and  religious  subjects :  but  his  enlarged 
ind  difiiisive  piety  was  that  which  most  distinguished  him,  as 
tied  him  to  esteem  as  Christian  brethren,  both  the  excel- 
ent  nonconformists,  and  the  pious  among  the  conforhiists, 
fithwhom  he  held  the  most  sacred  communion.    Missiohii 
;o  the"  heathen,   which   had  been  commenced  among  the' 
Imerican  Indians,  received  his  generous  support;   and  he' 
:dQtributed  about  ^^r^^^ww<!/r^rf  pound's  a  year,  to  aid  tie* 
labburs  of  John  liliot  ahd  his  colleagues  amoiig  that  wretchett 
p^le;    and  when' the    Long   Parliameht    ihcor^o^ited'  a' 
Mttty  for  the  pfoiiibtiori  of  Chriistikiiity  aiiibhg  thS  ludfaAfiTi 
ytk  tfoyle  was  elected  president.    A  translation  of  the  New 
festsiihent  into  the  Malayan  tongue,  was  made  at  liis  expense, 
iii'^edition  circulated  in  the  East  Indies.     By  his  influence 
also  the  East  India  Company  were  ihdud^d  to  countenance 
these  labours  for  the  heathen.   He  procured  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Turkish  language;  he  contributed 
lai^ely  towards  ad'edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  ahd  gave  700/. 
towards  an  edition  of  the  Bible  iii  Irish.    Hid  founded  a 
"Lectiire**  in  defence  of  the  Gospel,  against  the  rising  Deists 
iii'l^ngland  dtiriii^  the  reign  of  Charles  II;  and,  as  bishop 
B^dhiet  stat^  in  his  funeral  sermon,  h^  devoted  more  than 
a  thouidnd  pounds  a  year  to  advance  the  intei*ests  of  Chris - 
tiknit^.    Gouge  and  Boyle,  and  men  of  thfeir  spirit,  ate'  thif 
glory  of  theff*  age  and  nation,  adortiing  the  doctrine  of  Gdd 
their  S^^our. 

Charles  II  terminated  his  ill-spent  life  in  1685,  under  cir- 
cumstaiH^s  of  hypocrisy  and  criinihality,  illd^Vtitive  of  his 
principles  and  character;  but  which  excite  tile  abhorrence 


»f  every  serioua  mind,  «liile  cod lem  plat inf(  the  pernicioui 
iin6ueni:e  of  his  example  on  ihe  nation,  and  the  rlghieou 
tribunal  uf  God  i 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BdMnllon  of  ephcopMj— Mmmfr  nf 
bliLiopi  —  LclghlDn  —  DlupprovH  Ih 
rwlored  — MialiKn  iJmIh!  —  dimscler  nl  (he  ntw  clrrgy  —  PfiiKiiIimi- 
UlglilDn  rctiymhlEblihiiprlc— He  lsinB<lciirc)ibtebii|iDr  Glisgoir— KsdpibS 
nrcbblshoiirlc  _  Hl>  plclv  —  Arcbbishnp  Slinrp  munlFrnL 

Scotland  was  equally  affected  with  England  by  the  restora- 
tioB  uf  Charles  11.  Tliat  unpriueipled  prince  was  restored  on 
Ms  making  a  solemn  oath,  and  signing  a  declaration  to  sup- 
port the  national  church  of  Scotland.  The  same  he  afterwards 
ptomiaed,  in  o  letter  of  September  1 660,  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  ".  Notwithstanding  "  the  way  for  the  subFersion 
of  presbytery  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  most  e»:lraordinary 
and  unprincipled  statutea  which  was  ever  sanctioned  by  a  legis- 
luive  assembly — it  was  at  length  resolred,  and  resolved  amidst 
the  riot  and  debauchery  which  disgraced  those  to  whom  tlie 
kijig  had  entrusted  the  settlement  of  tlic  nation,  (bat  all  ihe 
parliamenta  held  since  the  year  1640  should  be  declared  null 
Uid  void,  thus  rendering  invalid  those  acts  in  conlirnnation  of 
presbvtcry  as  the  established  religion,  to  which  the  late  kin^ 
had  assented  •)-." 

Honour  and  truth  were  sacrificed  in  the  most  flagitious 
manner  by  those  also  who  were  the  agents  in  setting  up  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland  :  of  these  the  chief  was  James  Sharp,  «i"i, 
OS  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  "had  openly  betrayed  his  trust — who 
had  (jften  acted  with  the  vilest  hypocrisy  —  who,  during  the 
usurpation,  had  bowed  the  knee  to  Cromwell,  and  abjuied 
the  family  to  which  he  now  professed  the  most  ferveit 
loyalty  J,"  Bishop  Burnet,  who  knew  him,  speaks  of  him  M 
being  without  principle.    Being  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit,  be 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p.  229> 
t  Ibid.  p.  233.  }Ibid.p.3Se. 
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obuiaed  from  tlie  earl  of  Qlencaim  a  recommendation  to  tlie 
court,  '*  as  the  only  person  capable  to  manage  the  design  of 
setting  up  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on  which  he  was  received 
into  great  confidence.    Yet  as  he  had  observed  very  carefully 
the  success  of  Monk's  solemn  protestations  against  the  king 
and  for  a  commonwealth,  it  seems  he  was  so  pleased  with  the 
original  that  ke  resolved  to  copy  after  it,  without  letting  him- 
self be  diverted  from  it  by  scruples :  for  he  stuck  neither  at 
solemn  protestations,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letters 
(of  which  I  have  seen  many  proofs),  nor  at  appeals  to  Qod  of 
his  sincerity  in  acting  for  the  presbytery,  both  in  prayers  and 
on  oHier  occasions  i  joining  with  these  many  dreadful  impre- 
cations oni  hiiaself  if  he  did  prevaricate.     He  was  all  the 
wUk  maintained  by  the  presbyterians  as  their  agent,  and 
continued  to  give  them  a  constant  account  of  the  progress  of 
lus  s^j^tiatioB  in  their  service,  while  he  was  indeed  under- 
mining it  *." 

Skarp  was  tbe  author  of  the  king's  letter  to  the  presbytery 
of  E^nburgh,  deigned  to  deceive  the  presbyterians :  on 
whieh  Burnet  remarks,  "  U  seemed,  that  Sharp  thought  it 
not  enough  to  cheat  the  party  himself,  but  would  have  the 
long ^Mure  with  him  in  the  fraud.  This  was  no  honourable 
st^  to  be  made  by  a  king,  and  to  be  contrived  by  a  elergy- 

miui+-" 
Episeopacy  having  been  resolved  for  Scotland,  and  this 

basBg  published  in  a  proclamation  from  the  king,  *'  Sharp 

WM  iHndeved  i»  find  out  proper  men  for  that  office.    That 

caDt  itas  left  entirely  to  him,  and  the  choice  was  generally 

bnA.  1  fWrfoulV  designed  for  the  see  of  Glasgow,  was  a  plea- 

WMbsnd  fiwetimis  man,  insinuating  and  crafty.    His  life  was 

seueetly  fr^  from  scandal ;  and  he  was  eminent  in  nothing 

thai;  belonged  to  his  ovm  function:  but  he  had  passed  his 

whole  life  long  for  one  of  the  cunningest  men  in  Scotland. 

HainilteB  was  a  good-natured,  but  weak  mto.    The  fourth 

wto  ibobert  Leighton>  then  at  London,  on  his  return  from 

BnHkf  wkere  he  had  been  for  his  health.    He  was  accounted 

a  saini  from  his  youth  up  :  a  master  both  of  Greek  and  He- 

*  Burnet's  life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  144, 14ft.       t  It>id.  p.  lt4. 
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brew,  and  of  the  whole  compass  of  theolog'ical  leaminj;, 
cliieBym  the  studf  of  the  Scriptures.    But  that 
celled   kU   the   rest  was,  he  was  powessed  with  the  hightW 
and  noblctt  sense  of  divine  things  that  I  ever 

Sir  Elishu  Lei){btoii,  his  brother,  had  secured  this  honosr 
for  bia  relative  :  he  hciag  lecretary  to  the  duke  of  Votk, 
"  He  waa  a  papist,  haviug  changed  his  religioD  lo  raise  turn- 
self  at  court;  Tcc  he  tvas  a  very  itnmotal,  vicious  man,- and 
that  perhapij  mndc  him  the  more  considered  bj  the  king',  viba 
loved  hint  and  trusted  him  to  a  high  degreef." 

Sharp  opposed  this  uomination :  but  the  four  prelates 
were  contecmted  at  U'estminster  Abbey,  Dec.  16,  1661 ;  aoil 
Id  April  following  the^  travelled  to  Scotland  all  io  one  coadi. 
"Leiffhton  told  me,"  oays  Burnet,  "he  believed  ihey  w(tt 
weary  of  him ;  for  he  nas  vreary  of  thcni.  Bnt  he,  findinf 
they  intended  to  be  received  at  Edinburgh  ivith  some  pomp, 
left  them  at  Morpeth,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  a  fewdajrs 
before  them.  The  lord  chancellor,  with  all  the  nobility  isd 
priTy  couniellora  then  at  Edinburgh,  went  out,  together  trith 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  bishops  ia,  as  id 
triumph  J."  On  the  Tth  of  May,  "  The  two  archbishops  is 
the  magnificent  dresa  of  their  order,  consecrated  biahops  for 
the  different  sees  ■  the  see  of  Edinburgh  only  being  kept 
vacant,  in  the  hope  that  Douglas,  one  of  the  most  Tenerable 
and  respected  of  the  ministers,  would  be  induced  to  accept  of 
it,  and  to  stren^'tben  the  new  establishment  by  his  talents  and 
his  virtues.  On  the  following  day,  the  second  session  of  ibe 
parliament  (commenced.  Au  act  was  immediately  passed  for 
the  restitution  of  the  ancient  government  of  the  church 
by  archbishops  and  bishops  i  and  being  invited,  they  resumed 
their  places  in  parliament,  as  one  of  the  branches  of  lUe 
lepElature  §." 

Episcopacy  was  io  this  manner  set  up  in  Scotland;  ds 
Dr.  Cook  remarks,  "  by  a  mere  act  of  the  prerogative." 
The  people  "  were  shocked  by  the  manners  of  those  who  Iwd 


t  Ibid.  330, 2 
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the  foundation  of  th«  new  establishment. — The  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  the  courtiers  who  attended  him  openly  indulged 
in  the  most  brutal  intemperance :  they  were  impious  and 
profiwe.  With  that  infatuation  which  marked  the  whole  of 
this  ecclesiastical  revolution^  the  choice  of  bishops  was  such 
18  would  have  estranged  every  conscientious  man  from  the 
church  over  which  they  presided  *." 

'  Patronage  being  restored  with  episcopacy,  all  the  parochial 
deigy  were  required  to  take  presentations  from  the  patrons 
More  Michaelemas,  otherwise  their  churches  were  declared 
licant.  The  proclamation  was  issued,  **  and  above  two  hun- 
i/td  churches  were  shut  up  in  one  day ;  and  above  one 
hmdred  and  fifty  more  were  to  be  turned  out  for  not  obeying 
ind  submitting  to  the  bbhops'  summons  to  their  synod  t-*' 
Sharp's  perfidy  and  hypocrisy  had  created  an  unconquerable 
fiftfsioQ  in  the  people  towards  the  new  establishment ;  but 
^all  this^^'  says  Burnet^  ''was  out  of  measure  increased  by 
fte  new  incumbents,  who  were  put  in  the  place  of  the  ejected 
preachers,  and  were  generally  very  mean  and  despicable  in 
ifl  respects.  They  were  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard : 
ttey  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach :  and  many  of  them  were 
openly  ^cious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders,  and 
the  sacred  functions ;  and  were  indeed  the  dregs  and  refuse 
of  the  northern  parts.  Those  of  them,  who  arose  above 
contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent  tempers, 
that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised. 
Thb  was  the  fatal  beginning  of  restoring  episcopacy  in 
Scotland;  of  which  I  myself  observed  what  was  visible  ^." 

Particularly  to  detail  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates  in  their 
high  commission  courts,  and  by  various  statutes  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  England,  and  enforced  with  an  army,  this 
volume  would  not  be  sufficient :  but  a  brief  sketch  shall  be 
{^ven  from  the  elegant  pen  of  the  author  of  '*  The  Course  of 
Time.^*'  Charles,  advised  by  his  English  and  Irish  ministers. 
Clarendon  and  Ormond,  and  latterly  by  Lauderdale,  secre* 
tary  for  Scotland,  introduced  the  episcopal  form  of  worship 
nto  Scotland.    Patronage  was  renewed;  and  the  clergy  were 

•  Ibid.  p.  254—256.  t  Burnet's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  25L 

%  Ibid.  p.  257, 258. 
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required  to  procure  a  praeitatioB  froa  Arir  (Mtnm*,  and 
collation  from  their  biahopa,—  to  ackaowledge  their  autko- 
rityi  and  the  epiritual  supremacy  of  the  king.  The  clergy  in 
the  nortUcro  diatricts  complied  without  hesitatiou  ;  but  theii 
more  piuua  and  zealoua  brethren  in  the  weet,  however  williug 
they  might  be  to  gubmit  to  and  support  the  civil  authority  of 
the  king,  rejected  hia  spiritual  aupreiuacy,  refused  aubmiasiOD 
to  the  episcopalian  judicutoriea,  and  preferred  rather  to  Buffer 
the  extremity  of  persecution,  than  to  sacrifice  what  they 
deemed  the  trulh  and  their  duly  to  God,  The  people  were 
no  less  averse  from  this  encroachment  on  iheir  religious  pri- 
vileges, and  reaolved  to  imitate  their  pastors,  whose  en- 
gaging familiarity,  and  sanctity  of  manuera,  had  gained  them 
the  esteem  and  love  of  their  flocks. 

"  But  if  ihey  had  determined  to  suffer  rather  than  renounce 
the  covenant  and  their  beloved  presbytery,  the  bishops,  who 
had  now  gut  all  power  in  Scotland  into  their  hands,  deter- 
mined no  leaa  the  destruction  of  both.  Burnet,  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  apostate  Sharp,  primate  of  St.  Andrew*^, 
with  a  cntelty  little  becoming  mitred  heads,  prepared  to  carry 
this  into  efiuct.  Ambulatory  courts  were  etitablisbed,  on  the 
pTinciples  of  the  Inquisition,  in  which  the  bishops  were  the 
judges  of  those  whom  they  wished  to  destroy.  No  regard  was 
had  lo  renionslranee,  or  entreaty,  or  even  to  evidence.  To 
these  courts  the  military  were  subordinate,  and  instructed  to 
carry  their  resolutions,  which  were  often  formed  iu  the  midst 
of  riot  and  drnokenoesB,  into  execution.  By  this  procedure, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen  were  ejected  from  their 
livings  in  the  severity  of  winter,  and  driven,  with  their  fami- 
Ilea,  to  seek  shelter  among  the  peasants.  The  most  ignorant 
and  vicious  of  their  northern  brethren,  who  scrupled  at  no 
compliance,  were  thrust,  by  the  alrong  hand  of  power,  iuto 
their  places.  The  ignorance  and  shameful  Hvci  of  these 
apostates  from  the  covenant,  who  were  now  oietamorpboaed 
into  curates,  disgusted  the  people  on  irhom  they  had  been 
forced.  Their  dottriuea  had  none  of  (bat  heavenly  reliah 
which  suited  the  taste  of  those  who  had  been  formerly  taught 
by  the  beat  and  most  affectionate  of  men.  Their  churches 
vrere  deserted ;  and  the  people  went  into  the  uiountains  iu 
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aesrch  of  tlurt  water  or  life,  which  no  longer  flowed  fl-om  the 
pvlpita. 

"But  thi<  wu  only  the  beg^naiog  of  thftir  trialg.  Their 
puton  were  soon  forbidden  to  preach  even  in  the  fieldt,  or 
to  npproich  within  twenty  mile*  of  their  former  charge)  t  "od 
all  the  people,  aa  weli  as  their  paaton,  who  were  not  pre. 
pared  to  abjure  thdr  dearest  rights,  and  to  submit  to  the  mott 
galling  and  iniquitoiu  ciril  and  religious  deBpotiim,  were  de- 
Domnced  aa  truton,  and  doomed  to  capital  puiiiihment.  To 
admit  any  one  who  refuied  compliance  into  shelter, — to 
faronr  hii  escape,  or  not  to  assist  in  apprehending  Urn, — 
nlgected  the  peraon  so  convicted  to  the  same  pnoisliment. 
To  tUf,  miUiary  persecution  lucceeded.  They  were  both  the 
Jndgca  and  the  execntioners.  The  very  forms  of  juatice  were 
now  wholly  abandoned.  Oentlemen,  and  peasants,  and  mi- 
ninert,  were  driven  ont  to  wander  among  the  morasses  and 
nonnt^Mof  the  country, — were  crowded  into  juls, —  sent 
into  exile  and  slavery, — and  multitudes  were  daily  writhing 
in  the  torture,  or  perUhitig  on  the  gibbet.  Rapes,  rolv 
beries,  and  every  specie.^  of  outrage,  were  committed  by  the 
soldiers  with  impunity.— The  west  of  Scotland  was  red  with  the 
blood  of  ita  own  iotiabilants,  shed  by  thdr  own  countrymen. 
The  spirits  of  darkneES  seemed  to  have  entered  into  the  bo- 
soms of  ilie  persecutor?,  and  to  actoate  all  their  doings. 
They  appeared  to  delight  in  cruelty,  and  in  shedding  the 
blood  of  tlic  inaocenC,  But  the  glorious  sufferers,  relying  on 
the  goodness  of  tlieir  cause,  and  hoping  in  the  promises  of 
God,  opposed  sanctity  of  life  to  licentiouaneas  and  riot;  the 
spiritual  weapons  of  truth  to  the  swords  of  their  enemies; 
patient  endurance  to  fatigue,  and  want,  and  torture ;  and 
calm  resignation  to  the  most  ignominious  deatlis.  And, 
truly,  they  suffered  not  or  bled  in  vdn.  Qod,  at  hut,  gave 
them  the  victory  over  ail  their  enemies,  and,  through  them^ 
secured  to  ua  the  religious  privllegea  we  thia  day  enjoy  •." 

Crueltiea  like  these,  could  not  but  provoke  the  people 
against  their  episcopal  oppressors  j  and  some  of  them  canied 
arms  when  they  met  for  worship  in  dcMTt  places.  Some  of 
these  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  who  treated  tliem 
*  "The  FCnecnlad  Family,"  b;  Robert  Pollok,  A.  M.  p.  90—73. 
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with  the  »eT«reet  puoUhmenU.  The  following  miy  tent 
BD  illustration :  —  "  Two  of  those  who  were  indicted  lo  sH 
trial  in  a  few  (l»ya  nfterwardg,  were  tingled  out  at  fit  objett 
on  which  the  council  might  exercise  their  irueliy.  Tkui 
were  John  Niei^on  of  Corsack,  and  Hugh  M'Kail,  an  ri 
yuuiig  preacher,  nhnm  the  council  ordered  to  be  put  to  thl 
torture,  in  order  to  extort  from  tiiem  a  confusion,  iktiMl 
preUtic  oppression,  but  a  dclermineU  spirit  of  rebellion,  H 
Shnrp  had  informed  ilie  kio);,  had  occaeioaed  the  laie  iw 
iuf^.  Both,  however,  though  shrieking  with  agony,  could  h( 
forced  to  declare  nothii>)(  but  the  truth,  repealedlf  ifinniBlG' 
to  the  cuofusion  of  llteir  tomieuturH,  who  still  called  eote' 
cKCCutiuDer  to  give  BDOthcralroke,  that  the  crueltiei  of  thepifr, 
laces  alone  had  forced  the  people  to  arm  in  ibeir  oh-u  iiefen«e(l 
Mr.  NieUon  was  executed  aloug  with  John  Robertson,  ayoMf 
preiicher,  and  George  Crawford,  who  left  their  dying  le»6- 
niony  against  prelacy,  and  of  firm  attachment  to  the  covenaaii 
and  the  work  of  reformation;  rejoicing  in  the  belief,  llul 
iliough  the  adversaries  of  tbe  church  '  might  be  permitted  to 
prevail  for  a  ecbeoo,  yet  God  would  arise  and  plead  the  ceine, 
which  was  his  own.'  Air.  M'Kail,  together  with  John  Wood- 
row,  and  four  other  martyrs,  were  executed,  all  of  irhom 
died  rejoicin){  in  the  Lord.  .Mr.  M'Kail,  in  particular,  harbg 
addresitd  to  lUe  people  a  speech  and  testimony,  whifh  he  bid 
previously  written  and  subscribed,  bade  adieu  tu  the  pretcit, 
and  welcomed  the  opening  glerics  of  a  f«ture  state,  in  lan- 
guage truly  sublime.  'And  now,'  said  he,  'i  leave  off  to 
ipcak  any  more  to  creatures,  and  turn  my  speech  to  ihee, 
U  Lord  I  Now  1  begin  my  intercourse  with  God,  which  sMI 
never  be  broken  off.  Farewell,  father  and  mother,  friend* 
and  relations  1  Farewell  the  world  ai^  bU  delighu ;  brewdl 
meat  and  drink  '.  Farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars  '.  Weleone 
God  and  Father  \  Welcome  street  Jesus,  Mediator  of  tbe 
New  Covenant  l  Welcome  blessed  Spirit  of  grace,  and  iioi 
of  all  consolation  1  Welcome  glOry  I  Welcome  eternal  Ufe> 
welcome  death  I  0  Lord,  into  thy  bands  I  connnit  my  spifHi 
for  tbou  hast  redeenwd  my  soul,  tiord  Gad  of  truth.'  W^ 
the  people  lamented  the  death  of  this  amiable  youth  and  Iw 
fellow- tufferers,  they  could  out  forbear  ezpresaing  their  jf' 
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indignatioii  at  fikarjpy  and  t^  srchbishop  of  daegfow^  who 
evidently  acted  the  part  of  murderers,  by  concealmg  from 
the  council,  till  after  their  ^cecution,  a  letter  from  Charles, 
fdrbiddin^  the  sheddmg^  of  any  more  blood  */* 

Ldighton,  who  was  tmly  a  saint  oi  God,  and  all  that  could 
[>e  wished  in  a  bishop,  could  not  unite  in  such  dreadful  pro- 
ceedings :  and  as  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Ikenti- 
onsness  and  cruelties  in  his  prelatical  colleagues,  he  repaired 
to  L<mdon  and  begged  leave  to  retire  from  his  bishopric,  that 
tie  might  not  be  a  participator  in  their  guilt.  The  holy  man 
declared,  that  he  would  not  concur  in  planting  Chrislianity 
itself,  much  less  a  form  of  church  polity,  by  such  atrocious 
means.  Influenced  by  his  representations,  the  king  abolished 
the  high  commission,  but  persecution  still  raged.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Burnet,  the  worthless  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
Leighton  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  that  dignity  in  1669, 
the  king  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  support  episcopacy 
by  a  more  tolerant  policy :  but  the  pious  prelate  was  unhappy 
in  his  new  elevation.  He  laboured  to  promote  the  cause  of 
genuine  godliness:  but  finding  it  impossible  to  bring  his 
irreligious  colleagues  to  unite  with  him  in  his  healing  measures, 
tie  resigned  his  archiepiscopal  authority  to  the  king  in  1674, 
uid  spent  the  remaining  ten  years  of  his  life  as  a  parochial 
cleigy<hftn  in  Sussex.  To  the  latest  posterity,  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  will  carry  down  the  name 
of  Leighton.  Bishop  Burnet  declares,  "  He  had  the  greatest 
elevation  of  soul,  the  largest  compass  of  knowledge,  the  moat 
oiortified  and  mo^  heaveoly  disposition,  that  I  ever  saw  in 
mortal.  I  can  «ay  with  great  truth,  that  in  free  and  freguent 
conversation  with  him,  for  above  two  and  twenty  years,  I 
never  knew  him  aipeak  an  idle  word^  that  had  not  a  direct 
tendency  to  edification ;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any 
other  temper  but  that  in  which  I  wish  to  be  in  the  last  mo- 
Boents  of  my  life.'' 

Sharp,  the  unprincipled  author  of  most  of  the  miseries-  of 
Ms  country,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  intolerance.  May  3,  1^79- 

*  History  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  By  the  Author  of  the 
History  of  the  Refonnatiaii,  vol.  i,  p.  106-210.    Edinburgh,  1830. 
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He  hkd  "  employed  in  the  suppression  of  conTCnticlea,  Cu- 
miclud,  k  mBJi  of  Bbandoned  character,  nbo  was  gnilly  of 
tli«  moat  shocking  cruelty.  His  conduct  at  length  bo  ex- 
aipented  eome  of  those  whom  it  had  filled  with  indign&doii, 
that  a  party  of  nine,  aniongBt  whom  were  several  of  respecW- 
ble  fiunilies,  formed  the  resolution  of  either  so  terrifj-inghim, 
at  to  make  him  leaie  the  country,  or  of  putting  him  to  deadi*." 
Some  of  these  desperate  men  met  the  primate  in  his  carriige, 
and  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  bis  daughter,  who  vm 
with  him,  they  brutally  put  him  to  death. 

"TTiiij,"'  says  Burnet,  "  was  the  dismal  end  of  that  unhappy 
man.  It  struck  all  people  with  horror,  and  softened  bis 
enemie*  into  gome  tenderness :  so  that  his  memory  was  trciHd 
mth  decency  by  thoic  who  had  very  little  respect  for  him 
during  hi«  life." 


CHAPTEE  V. 


Cbancurof  Junn  — Sofffrinisof  ihalHamicn— Cndda  tt  Jalf  JdMa- 
Mn.  Onut— Ladjr  Llilc  — lUUgloii  In  BBKlud  —  FopUi  uuimmT— Tte 
KingeootUiSeDlHeniria— TbePrlna  of  Onufe  «i(ifcd  to  coadlluetliiiD- 
TbrGunniDi  Bkvolutidh. 

Charles  II,  leaving  no  legitimate  cluldren,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  James  on  the  throne  of  England.  James  wat 
little  better  in  his  morale  than  his  licentious  predecessor,  be- 
sides being  revengeful,  malignant,  and  sanguinary.  He 
was  an  avowed  papist;  and  while  inheriting  the  same  loft; 
notions  concerning  the  absolute  power  of  kings,  he  employMl 
his  prerogative  to  advance  the  cause  of  popery. 

James  began  hia  reign  with  an  open  profession  of  his  leli- 
gion :  for  the  fint  Sunday  after  his  accession,  be  went  pnl)- 
licly  to  mass,  and  obliged  father  Huddleston,  the  priest  wlii> 
attended  his  brother  in  his  last  hours,  to  declare  to  the  woM 
that  the  king  had  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Dissenters  gained  little  hy  the  accession  of  JaraeB  11,  for 
he  indulged  or  persecuted  them  according  as  it  appeared  to 

•  Cook's  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  345. 
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advance  popery  or  his  absolute  power.    For  some  time  after 
the  death  of  Charles^  meetings  of  the  dissenters  were  allowed : 
but  the  parliament  addressed  his  majesty.  May  27,  to  issue 
Ins  royal  proclamation,  to  cause  the  penal  laws^o  be  put  in 
force  against  the  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England. 
Persecution  arose  with  great  severity :  all  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  Protestant  dissenters  were  shut  up ;  informers  were 
numerous,  and  tlie  spiritual  courts  were  crowded  with  busi- 
less.    Priyate  conventicles  were  disturbed  in  all  parts  of  the 
dty  and  country.    If  they  surprised  the  minister*  the  consta- 
bles or  soldiers  pulled  him  out  of  his  pulpit^  and,  together 
wi|h  his  people,  carried  him  before  a  magistrate,  who  obliged 
them  to  pay  their  fines  or  be  dragged  to  prison.    Calamities 
maiunerable    were   endured:    ''dissenting   ministers   could 
neither  travel  the  road,  nor  appear  in   public  but  in  dis- 
guise :  nay,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  their 
friends,  pursuivants  from  the  spiritual  courts  being  always 
abroad  upon  the  watch  for  them  *,'* 

Perhaps  the  nature  and  degree  of  that  persecution  which 
tk  dissenters  now  endured,  will  be  best  understood  from 
Home  statements  in  the  address  and  petition  of  tke  Quakers 
in  the  year  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  lliey  say,  '*  Now 
there  remain  in  prison  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ei^rhty-three,  of  whom  two  hundred  are  women !  Above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  have  died  in  prison,  since  the  year  1660, 
near  one  hundred  of  whom  since  the  year  1680.  In  London, 
the  jail  of  Newgate  has  been  crowded  within  these  two  years, 
sometimes  with  near  twenty  in  a  room,  whereby  several  have 
been  suffocated,  and  others,  who  have  been  taken  out  sick, 
have  died  of  malignant  fevers  within  a  few  days  f." 

\^th  their  address,  the  Quakers  gave  a  list  of  the  nam^s  of 
their  friends  in  prison  in  several  counties,  amounting  to  one 
^kutand  four  hundred  and  siwty :  not  for  immorality,  but 
as  nonconformists  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  £ng- 


Judge  Jeffries  was  the  chief  enemy  to  the  dissenters :  his 
ferocious  brutality  has  become  proverbial,  and  a  few  in- 

•  Neal'a  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v,  p.  5.  t  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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staoces  of  his  cruelty  will  be  proper  in  ihU  place,  partly  m 
iltuslrate  the  (emper  of  (be  king,  and  also  to  exhibit  Iht  1 
miseries  of  chat  period.  After  (he  rebellion  under  the  dolu  I 
of  Monmouth,  Jeffries  was  sent  into  the  wcsteru  circ  ' 
try  the  priaoners.  Burnet  soys,  —  "  His  behaviour  w 
yoDii  any  thing'  that  ivaa  ever  heard  of  in  a  civilized  nitioa.  ' 
He  was  perpetually  either  drunk,  or  in  a  ra^  more 
fury  than  the  zeal  of  a  judge.  He  required  the  prlEoners  to 
plead  guilty)  and  in  that  case  he  give  them  suiuehapeof 
favour,  if  they  gave  him  no  trouble  :  otherwise  he  [old  Ihem 
he  tvould  execute  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  them  in  ~ 
most  severity.  This  made  many  plead  guilty,  who  hail  a 
great  defence  in  law.  But  he  showed  no  mercy.  He  ordered 
a  great  many  to  be  hanged  immediately,  teithoul  vlloteing 
them  a  minute'i  lime  to  my  their  prayers.  He  hanged,  in 
several  places,  about  tla  hundred  pertoni.  The  greatest  pari 
of  these  were  of  the  meanest  sort,  and  of  no  distinction.  The 
impieties  with  which  he  treated  tbem,  and  hia  behaTiour 
towards  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were  well  »f- 
fected,  but  catne  and  pleaded  iu  favour  uf  some  prisoners, 
would  have  amazed  one,  if  done  by  a  bashaw  in  Turliey. 
Dut  that  which  broug-ht  all  his  excesses  (o  be  imputed  la  the 
king  bimstlf  was,  the  king  had  it  particular  account  uf  all 
his  proceedings  written  to  him  every  day ;  and  he  took 
pleasure  in  relating  them  in  the  drawing  room  to  fordgn 
ministers  aud  at  his  table.  As  a  reward,  Jeffries  on  hia  re- 
turn was  created  a  baron  and  a  peer  of  England  *,"  and  was 
made  lord  chancellor. 

"Two  executions,"  says  Buruet,  "were  of  such  an  ex- 
traordinary nature,  that  they  deserve  a  more  particulir 
recital.  There  was  in  London  one  Guant,  k  woman  that  ma 
an  anabaptist,  who  had  spent  a  great  part  of  her  life  in  actmf 
charity,  visiting  the  jails,  and  looking  after  the  poor  of  whU 
persuasion  soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels  found  her 
out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her  house ;  and  was  looking 
for  an  occasion  to  send  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  Hc°t 
about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the  king  had  su'' 

*  fiarnet's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iii,  p.  1076,  IOT& 
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BO  lie,  by  an  unheard-of  buencM,  went  and  delivered  him- 
self, and  accnud  her  that  harboured  him.  She  w«j  leiied 
on,  and  tried.  There  vraa  no  witaeai  to  prove  that  she  knew 
that  he  y/oi  a  rebel,  but  he  himself :  her  maid  witDesaed  oaly, 
that  he  was  eulertuned  at  her  home.  But  though  the  crime 
wa«  her  harbouring  a  traitor,  and  wa»  proved  only  by  this  in. 
fonoiia  witness,  yet  the  jadge  charged  the  jury  to  bring  her 
in  guilty,  preteoding  that  the  maid  vnt  a  second  witoeM, 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part. 
She  wa«  condemned,  and  tiiirat  as  the  law  directs  in  the  cim 
of  women  couvicted  of  trcasun.  She  died  with  a  constancy, 
even  to  a  cheerfulness,  tbai  struck  all  that  law  it.  She  lud, 
charity  wa^  a  part  of  her  religion,  u  well  as  faith  ;  thii  at 
worst  was  the  feediu^  an  enemy  :  eo  she  hoped,  she  had  her 
reward  with  him,  for  whose  sake  she  did  thb)  service,  how 
nnwortby  soever  the  person  iras  that  made  so  ill  a  retom  for 
it :  she  rejoiced,  that  Goil  liad  honoured  her  to  be  the  first 
that  suffered  by  fire  iu  thia  reign ;  and  that  her  suffering  wa« 
a  martyrdotn  for  that  religion  which  was  all  love.  Penn  the 
Quaker  told  me,  he  saw  her  die  :  she  laid  the  straw  about  her 
for  buming  het  speedily ;  wd  hehsyed  herself  in  snch  k 
mamier,  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears. 

"  The  other  execution  was  of  a  woman  of  greater  quality: 
the  lady  Lisle. — She  ivas  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  charity. 
The  night  after  the  action.  Hicks,  a  violent  preacher  among 
the  disscDters,  and  Neltliorp,  came  to  her  bouse.  She  knew 
Hicks,  and  treated  him  civilly,  not  asking  them  whence  they 
came:  but  Hicks  told  what  brought  them  thither;  for  they 
had  been  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Upon  which  she  went 
out  of  the  room  immediately,  and  ordered  her  chief  servant  to 
send  an  information  conccrnrng  them  to  the  next  justice  of 
peace,  and  in  the  mean  while  to  suffer  them  to  escape. 
But,  before  thk  could  be  done,  a  party  came  and  took  both 
them  and  her  for  harbonring  them.  Jeffries  resolved  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  her;  and  obtained  of  the  king  a  pro- 
mise thftt  he  would  not  pardon  her.  She  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  Jeffries  affirmed  to  the  jury  upon  his  hononr, 
that  the  persons  had  confessed  that  ibey  had  been  with 
Monmouth  {   and  though  it  was  insisted  on,  at  a  point  of 
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Uw,  that  till  the  penona  found  in  her  bouec  were  t 
vkted,  ulie  coalii  oot  be  fonnd  gnillv,  yet  Jeffries  cliirpd 
tke  Jyry  in  u  most  violent  manner  to  bring  her  in  ETiiltr, 
All  Uke  audience  urai  strongly  affected  with  so  unusual  s' 
bMlourin  Bjudge  :  only  tlie  person  most  concerned,  the  tid; 
hcradf,  who  was  then  past  eereniy,  >tbs  so  little  moved  ai  It, 
that  (lie  fell  asleep.  The  jury  hrought  her  in  A'of^iVry,  bollh 
Judge  in  great  fury  gent  them  out  again  :  yet  the  Jury  bronjlM 
her  ia  a  second  time  Nvi  guilty.  Then  he  seemed  as  in  a  tiiu-  ' 
port  with  rage,  and  upon  that  threatened  them  with  u 
attaint  of  jury  :  so  they,  orercome  with  fear,  brought  herii  | 
the  third  time  Guilty.  The  liiog  would  show  no  other  ftfow,] 
bnt  that  he  changed  the  sentence  from  burning  to  beheadiq.j 
She  died  with  great  constancy  of  mind  :  and  espresarf  *  I 
joy,  that  she  thus  suffered  for  ae  act  of  charity  and  piety"."  J 

Religion  in  England  must  have  been  in  a  deplorable  iUN 
daring  the  reign  of  Jaroes  IT,  though  the  nation  generally  «M 
awfollr  sunk  in  profaneness.  Still  the  power  of  godliaess  •» 
considerable  among  some  of  the  dissenters,  aud  not  the  leiil 
vaoiag  the  Quakers,  whose  Bufferings  were  the  means  of  mncl 
spliiMal  beneAt  to  that  increasing  denomination  of  Frieaib. 
And  though  the  diasentera  bad  been  so  oppressed,  and  many 
thousands  of  them  had  been  ruined,  they  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished  in  numbers. 

James  II  being  a  papist,  laboared  to  promote  the  Eomra 
Catholic  religion  in  England.  CorreBpondenc*  was  carried 
on  between  the  king  and  the  court  of  Rone,  and  muititvdH 
of  the  Jesuits  were  sent  into  this  coantry.  Various  eflirtti 
were  made  to  gain  a  footing  for  them  in  the  aniveraltin, 
which  excited  great  alarm.  This  opened  the  eyea  of  the 
clergf ,  who  began  a  controversy  against  the  errom  of  popery. 
"The  cliief  writers  were  Dr.  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  JennisM, 
Patrick,  Wake,  Whitby,  Sharp,  Atterbnry,  Williams,  AWrieh, 
Bornet,  Fowler,  &c.  men  of  great  name  and  renown,  whf 
guued  immortal  honour,  and  were  afterwards  adTanced  ti 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  church +."  To  further  popery 
the  king  ordered  a  declaradon  for  liberty  of  ceusetence  to  h 

■  Ibid.fi.  1079,1060.    t  Neal'sUiilorT  of  tbervritani,  rol.v,p.l3 
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published:  but  some  of  the  prelates  aware,  of  the  policy, 
refused  to  read  it  in  the  churches,  and  seven  of  the  bishops 
carried  a  petition  to  James  agunst  the  order  in  counciL 
**  This  flowed,''  they  said,  **  from  no  want  of  respect  to  his 
maj^ty's  authority,  nor  from  any  unwilling^ness  to  let  favour 
be  showed  to  Dissenters,  in  relation  to  whom  they  were 
unQHiig  to  come  to  such  a  temper  as  should  be  thought  fit, 
when  that  matter  should  be  considered  and  settled  in  parlia- 
ment and  convocation  *,** 

Dr.  Warner  remarks,  **  The  wider  and  more  desperate  the 
mx  became  between  the  king  and  the  church,  the  more 
jiecessary  his  majesty  found  it  to  show  kindness  to  the  non- 
cmiformists.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  out  agents  to  invite 
some  of  them  to  court,  and  to  offer  them  the  royal  favour  and 
all  manner  of  encouragement,  if  they  would  concur  with  him 
in  abrogating  the  penal  laws,  and  test.  Whilst  his  majesty 
was  thus  concerting  openly  with  the  Protestant  sectaries  at 
hoine^  he  was  carrying  on  a  correspondence  secretly  with  the 
courl  of  Rome.  But  at  last  the  priests  were  resolved  to 
strike  a  stroke  which  should  put  that  matter  past  all  recon- 
cQiatioii :  they  prevuled  on  the  king  to  send  an  ambassador 
pnblidy  to  the  pope,  though  it  was  high  treason ;  and  the 
earl  pf  Castlemun  was  sent  with  great  splendoiir,  and  at  a 
vast  expense  f."  Innocent  XI  saw  the  indiscretion  of  James, 
an^^dart^  .not  .^nter  fully  into  his  wishes,  though  in  return  he 
se|it.a.iii|]^o;jto  England,  and  in  the  royal  chapel  four 
eathosUc  bishops  were  consecrated,  and  sent  out  as  vicars 
apostolical  to  exercise  their  episcopal  functions. 
.  Although,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  declaration  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  the  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
w^<^  suspended,  and  the  imprisoned  nonconformists  were 
fd69>ed»few  of  the  Dusenters  expressed  approval  of  the  dis- 
peasiog  power.  **  The  churchmen  on  their  side,''  Dr.  Warner 
states^  ^*  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  establish  a  union,  as 
the  only  possible  means  of  their  joint  security.  They  published 
pamphlets  from  time  to  time,  acknowledging  their  error  v^ 

*  Burnet*8  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iii,  p.  1234,  1236. 
t  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^,  638. 
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driving  iLe  Preebyterians  to  extremitieE ;  cOBfesaing  that  tbej 
were  not  enough  upon  Iheir  guard  against  the  artifices  of  ihe 
court;  and  promiBiiig  a  very  different  behaviour  on  the  re- 
establiBtiment  of  tbeir  affairs.  It  must  be  owned,"  adda 
that  candid  churchman,  "  thai  this  conduct  wae  dexteroui 
and  sensible,  as  well  as  ju«t :  but  it  is  no  less  true,  iha;  an 
accushliou  lies  against  them,  of  having  forgotten  this  pro- 
mise after  the  RevolutiOD,  as  the;  did  at  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second*." 

OtKer  means  were  adopted  lo  secure  the  influence  of  the 
DiSBeuters  in  the  prestervatiou  of  the  church  of  England  :  far 
"  whilst  the  king  was  thus  trampling  on  the  religion,  \me, 
and  liberties  of  his  i^ubJeclE,  many  of  the  leading  churchmen, 
epiritttal  ae  well  as  temporal,  were  carrying  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  the  king's 
eldest  daughter.  They  had  desired  hiiu  Eouse  all  his  credit  with 
the  Protestant  noDconformisls,  to  prevent  their  complying 
with  the  measures  of  the  court;  and  sent  over  positire  aseur- 
ances  to  his  Highness,  of  the  same  lenor  with  those  they  gave 
io  England,  that  if  the  Dissenters  would  now  stand  lirm  to 
the  common  interest,  the  members  of  the  church  of  Eugland 
would  in  a  better  lime  agree  in  a  comprehension  of  nil  who 
could  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  then),  and  in  a  tolera- 
tion of  the  rest.  The  prince  complied  with  their  request ; 
and  gave  directions  to  his  agent,  whom  he  seat  to  England, 
to  press  the  Dissenters  to  stand  off,  and  not  to  be  drawn  io  by 
any  promises  the  court  might  mnke  Ihem,  10  assist  in  the 
election  of  a  new  parliament  f." 

The  Dissenters  generally  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  pre- 
sent liberty,  which  had  been  granted  illegally,  and  aided  the 
church  in  withstanding  the  unprincipled  king:  the  clergy, 
"  who  had  long  concurred  iu  the  slavish  doctrine  of  unlimited 
obedience  and  non-resistance,  now  found  to  tbeir  sorrow  the 
destraction  it  was  likely  lo  bring  on  liberty  and  religion  J," 
lutd  the  good  providence  of  God  favouring  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  these  kingdoms,  the  king  was  permitted  to  driver 
up  himself  implicitly  to  a  few  ignorant  priests,  who  counselled 

•  Ibid.  p.  639,  640.  i  Ibid.  f  Dt.  Wantr. 


him  in  Auch  precipitate  and  Solent  measures  as  speedily 
termiaaled  ia  liis  owq  ruin.  BireDts  B^aturini^  under  a  mercif id 
Proiddence,  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  invaded  England :  the  natioa 
iii(e)comed  him  as  their  deliverer  i  and  James,  forsaken,  fled 
£rom  his  throne,  and  escaped  to  the  continent.  Arrange- 
ments being  made  by  the  parliament,  the  magnanimous  deliverer 
W4S  invited  to  ascend  the  vacant  throne :  this  royal  honour  he 
•ceepled  with  his  consort  Mary ;  and  thus  under  William  III 
was  accomplished,  that  which  was  in  itself  blooHea — the 
GxiOiuaus  RnvoLUTioN  in  Great  Britain  1 


CHAPTER  VI, 

SCOTLAND  UHDBB  I  AMIS  tU 

4tmi»  fai  Sootland  —  Letter  of  the  bbhopt  to  him  •—  Peneendoat  ooMiaaed  — 
l>twUHloiuPi  eroellles— Ofmbam  of  ClaTerhoaie  —  Hb  marder  of  John  Browo 
«-CaiierdalaM-«l>r.Charteri8t  CetttuMNiy  *- The  Msbopa  hoatile  to  Prinee 

jAinev  While  dnke  of  York,  in  Jidy  1681,  represented  his 
aii^ty  Charles  II  in  the  meeting  of  the  esutes  of  Scotland. 
Ifis  character  and  principles,  therefore,  had  become  well 
kalowB,  though,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  following  year, 
«evt»  of  ^e  bishops  signed  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
testary ,  eommending  his  seal  for  liheir  order,  and  requesting 
die  mrchbiriiop  to  make  their  dutiful  acknowledgments  to  his 
Bdifaft  H^'hness  f or  all  his  princely  favours  to  them,  giving 
Uii  tiie  itmest  assurance  of  their  endeavours  to  serve  him. 
^^.  Cook' remarks  on  this  communication,  "Bven  if  they  had 
et^Iiidtheb  hearts  to  humanity,  and  considered  it  as  right  to 
vk>lal6  ev^  law  of  God,  and  every  privilege  of  their  fellow* 
creftturei,  for  giving  security  to  their  order,  they  must  have 
hce&uware  that  the  duke  was  odious  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
eomm«mity :  their  language,  therefore,  evinces  how  little  they 
valued  integrity,  and  how  far  they  disregarded  the  sugges- 
doi^  of  honour  and  religion,  provided  they  could  gain  the 
Caviiur  of  a  bigoted  prince  */' 
Scotland   continued    to   be  grievously   expressed    under 

*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland*  vol.  iii,  p.  375. 
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James  II.  But  "  to  give  the  people  suiiie  hope,  that  the 
change  iu  the  person  of  the  aovereigTi  would  alleviate  the 
scTerity  with  which  all  who  had  reudercd  theiDselvee  ob- 
nosiuua  to  the  prelates,  or  lo  the  g-oreriiroent,  had  been  per- 
secuted, tta  indEuinity  was  published.  Il  began  by  extolling 
the  unparalleled  demency  of  the  administration  of  the  late 
king, —  words  wliich  could  be  duly  appreciated  by  men,  who 
under  it  had  been  deprived  of  the  comforts  which  should  not 
be  denied  to  the  wont  criminals ;  who  were  moumin);  over 
the  friends  who  had  been  taken  from  them,  who  had  perhaps 
been  doomed  to  the  excruciating  Jigony  of  torture,  ur  who 
hail  seen  it  undergone  by  those  whom  they  revered  and  loved. 
But  the  chief  movers  of  nonconformity  were  expressly  shut 
out  from  the  advantage  :  for  pardon  was  extended  only  to 
those  who  were  under  the  degree  of  heritors,  nadsettort, 
life  renters,  burgesses  of  royal  boroughs,  and  vagrant 
preachers.  The  same  murderous  system,  which  before  the 
death  of  Charles  had  excited  horror,  was  continued;  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquisitorial  courts  which  had  been  est»- 
bliahed  were  sanctioned,  and  new  instructions  were  given  to 
these  courts.  Drunimond,  one  of  the  generals  who  had  ex- 
ecuted the  most  sanguinary  orders,  received  a  commission  to 
visit  the  iiuuthem  and  western  parts  of  Scotland  ;  to  call  and 
hold  courts  when  he  thought  it  expedient;  to  exact  fines, 
and  to  inflict  summary  punishment  upon  all  who  had  con- 
versed ivith  the  rebels,  had  admitted  them  to  their  houses, 
or  performed  to  them  the  most  common  acts  of  humanity. 
Thiij  iu  fact  placed  a  ^reat  part  of  the  country  under  military 
law,  expoiiug  il  to  all  the  excesses  aud  devaslaliuu  to  be 
expected  from  savage  or  undisciplined  men);  aud  in  the 
annals  of  this  jrear  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many, 
who,  without  a  trial,  without  even  having  an  opportunity 
of  urging  any  thing  in  their  defence,  were  barbarously 
murdered  •." 

Drummond  was  nut  the  only  leader  in  this  horrible  cru- 
sade, Graham  of  Claverliouse  probably  excelled  him  in  acts 
of  barbarity.     Dr.  Cook  remarks  of  him,  "Multitudes  were 

*  lbid.p.«Xt-«tt. 
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forced  into  banifllmieDt,  many  of  them  after  their  persons 
had  been  disigsred  by  tortare;  several  were  wintonly 
miirderBd  in  the  fields;  Orabam»  afterwards  Tiscount  of 
Dundee,  and  his  officers,  apparently  exultinn^  in  the  wretched- 
neae  of  the  Presbyterians.  Under  pretence  that  tbey  had 
eonnired  at  the  design  of  Argyll,  some  of  the  best  families 
i^ere  stripped  of  their  possessions,  and  saw  all  the  prospects 
upon  which  they  had  long  dwelt  blasted  for  ever  *." 

Oraham's  character,  and  the  sufferings  of  Scotland  under 
tlMft  monster,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  one  fact.  **  He  was 
nad  for  tyranny  and  slavery  against  all  who  favoured  presby- 
tery, and  frequently  shot  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  though 
they  were  unarmed,  without  any  form  of  trial  $  and  when  his 
soldiers,  sometimes  shocked  at  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty, 
hesitated  in  obeying  his  orders,  he  executed  them  himself. 
We  have  one  striking  example  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of 
JeHxn  Brown,  in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk.  Brown  was  a  man 
of  ezec^eat  character,  by  employment  a  carrier,  and  no  way 
olmoxiotts  to  die  government,  except  for  nonconformity. 
On  Hie  let  of  May,  1685,  he  ^as  at  work  in  the  fields  near 
his  own  house,  when  Claverhonse  passed  on  his  road  from 
Iiesmahagow,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons.  It  is  probable 
Ihsl  liifbnnation  of  his  nonconformity  had  been  given  to 
Qniham>'who  caused  hint  to  be  brought  from  the  fields  to  his 
opim  idoor*  After  some  interrogations,  Claverhonse  said, 
^'#ohn,  go  to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately  die.' 
Upott  which  the  martyr  kneeled  down,  and  poured  out  his 
tout  hi  language  so  affect mg,  that  the  soldiers,  hardened  and 
deptlived  as  they  were,  were  almost  mov^  to  tears.  He  was 
twice  interrupted  in  his  devotions  by  Claverhouse:  and 
when' he  had  finished,  the  cruel  wretch  ordered  him  to  take 
teewdl  of  his  weeping  wife  and  two  infant  children,  who 
stood  beside  him.  '  Now,  Isabel,'  said  the  martyr,  *  the  day 
is  come  of  which  I  told  you  when  I  first  proposed  marriage  to 
yon.'  'Indeed,  John,'  she  replied,  'I  can  willingly  part 
with  you.'  *Then,'  he  added,  'this  is  all  I  desired :  I  have 
no  more  to  do  but  die :  I  ha?e  been  in  case  to  meet  death  for 

*  Ibid.  p.  416. 
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many  years.'  After  he  had  kisBed  hia  wife  and  children, 
'  wishing  them  all  purchascil  and  promised  hleasinga,'  Cla- 
TerhouBe  ordered  hia  soldier*  to  6re.  But  the  prayers  of  the 
good  man  had  made  such  an  impreesion  on  their  mind?,  that 
they  decidedly  refused  to  hove  any  hand  in  hia  death.  Irri- 
tated at  the  delay,  Ckverhouae  ghi>t  hiin  dead  niih  his  o^m 
hand,  regardless  of  the  tears  aod  entreaties  of  the  poor  man'^ 
wife  (  aiid  then,  turning'  to  the  widow,  adked  her  what  ihe 
thought  of  her  husband  now} '  '  I  ever  thought  good  of  him,' 
she  replied, '  and  aa  much  now  as  ever.'  '  It  were  but  justice 
to  lay  thee  beside  him,*  rejoined  the  murderer.  'If  ye  were 
permitted,'  aaid  she,  '1  doubt  not  your  cruelty  would  jfo  that 
length,  but  how  will  yon  answer  for  this  morning's  woikl' 
'To  man  I  cen  be  anewerable,'  replied  the  hardened  villain, 
'  and  as  for  God,  1  will  take  him  in  mine  own  hand  [ '  sjtd  ini- 
medialely  rode  olf.  The  poor  woman  then  laid  down  her  inJant 
on  the  (fTomid,  gathered  together  the  scattered  brains  of  her 
belOTed  husband,  bound  up  his  head,  covered  up  his  body 
with  the  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him !  Say, 
reader,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  an  historian  wlio  can 
attempt  to  eulogize  such  a  man  as  Clavcrhouse  I  •  " 

Persecution  in  Scotland  was  less  violent,  though  many 
of  the  pious  Presbyterians  were  sacrificed,  after  the  first 
year  of  James  II ;  as  the  king  laboured  to  promote  po> 
pery,  in  effecting  which  he  declared  his  wishes  for  vdipsu 
liberty,  and  published  his  declaration  for  toleration,  "  Fnv 
availed  themselves  of  this  diapeniation.  The  CkmuvDiaU, 
ivho  had  renounced  their  alliance  to  a  tyrannical  lomcifi, 
acted  consistently  when  the  indulgence  was  offered  to  thfni. 
and  boldly  refused  to  take  advantage  of  what  had  AuwmI 
from  BO  polloted  b  source.  They  openly  declared  that  tka 
sole  design  of  the  toleration  was  to  secure  the  inlrodtictisa  «f 
popery ;  they  expressed  just  abhorrence  of  that  fthiolnto 
power  by  which  the  king  dispensed  with  the  fundain ratal  Imr 
of  the  kingdom  (  and  they  continaed  to  meet  for  di^e 
worship  in  conventicles,  setting  at  defiance  tboM  pnrta  of  tkc 
indulgence  which   denounced    vengeance    ^fainat    aH   who 

*  Hislor;  of  the  Coienanteraia  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  p.  356— SS8. 
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preached  in  the  fields,  and  did  not  give  security  for  their 
loyalty.  Renwick,  one  of  their  most  revered  and  intrepid 
preachers,  was  apprehended  and  publicly  executed,  Feb.  17, 
1668,  closing  by  his  death  that  list  of  horrible  murders, 
which  under  pretence  x>f  compelling  religious  conformity, 
had  for  many  years  disgraced  the  government  of  Scotland  *•" 

These  Cameronians  arose  in  1680,  from  the  dreadful 
cruelties  carried  on  under  archbishop  Sharp.  **  Driven  to 
extremity,  they  boldly  avowed  maxims  subversive  of  mo« 
narchy,  and  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  upon  which  ima- 
gination cannot  dwell  without  horror. — ^This  party  was  much 
guided  by  Cargil,  and  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of 
Cameron,  ffom  whom  the  title  of  Cameronians  was  applied 
^o  tibem.  A  considerable  number  of  them  having  entered 
the  village  of  Sanquhar,  read,  and  afterwards  affixed  to  the 
cross  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted,  that  the  king,  by 
his  peijury,  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the  throne,  and  they 
abjured  him ;  and  that,  placing  themselves  under  the  standard 
oi  %ke  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would  make  war  against  such 
a  tyrant  and  usurper,  and  against  all  who  adhered  to  him  f*" 

Perhaps  none  can  justify  all  the  principles  of  the  Camero- 
Jiiaiis;  still  there  is  little  difference  between  those  on  which 
thfl^  acted,  and  the  principles  of  those  who  arose  against 
Jaaies  II,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  throne. 

Qr.  Samuel  Charteris,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  £ng- 
UaA,  has  exhibited  their  principles  and  conduct  with  re- 
mlirkable  justice  in  his  first  *'  Centenary  Discourse  on  the 
ReTolution,''  preached  at  Wilton  in  1 788.  Having  pourtrayed 
the  sufferings  of  the  pious  nonconformists  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  he  says  —  "The  principle  of  self-defence  again 
was  roused.  '  The  powers  that  were '  had  not  only  withdrawn 
protection,  but  in  effect  levied  war  against  conscientious 
worshippers.  Their  meeting  for  worship  in  the  fields  was 
eonatrued  treason.  Death  was  denounced  against  the  preacher, 
and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  It  was  matter  of  sport  to 
the  insolent  and  savage  soldiery,  to  search  them  out,  and 

*  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii,  p*  431. 
t  lbid.p.3r*6. 
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to  buut  them  down.  The;  «t  Uat  UHmblciI  for  wonWp  niA 
u-ins  Is  their  buds,  to  repel  tbue  Inwlent  woA  mde  attadu, 
to  defend  their  own  relij^Hu  liberty,  and  to  protect  Aoae  mi- 
nisters who  put  thrir  lives  in  tltelr  hands,  to  Kr* b  ihcm  in  &e 
ministry  of  the  Rospel.  Their  resistance  overawed  the 
soldien,  and  afforded  a  temporary  protection  to  iheir  ivor- 
shipping  RBsemblie^.  Though  few  in  nuraher,  ihey  lifted  up 
the  fallen  itandard  of  religious  liberty,  and  generously  de- 
voted themselFCs.  They  would  swear  no  ooihs,  aubseribe  no 
bonds,  take  no  test,  nor  yield  to  any  impouilion  on  eondciencc. 
These  they  accounted  '  snares  and  nets  to  eatch  men,  nod 
cast  them  down  from  their  excellency ; '  for  what  is  the  ei- 
cellcDcy  of  man  but  uprightness?  They  would  not  pray  for 
the  king,  because  that  might  be  construed  as  owning'  a  title, 
which,  in  their  judgment,  he  had  forfeited  j  and  they  re- 
solved, whatever  it  might  cost,  to  be  ingenuout  and  open, 
decisive  and  ouembarraased,  both  in  word  autl  in  deed.  If  in 
some  instances  they  ran  to  extremes,  Solomon's  saying  will 
be  remembered;  'Surely  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man 
mad.'  Notwithstanding  their  errora,  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  greatly  indebted  to  Ibeir  exertions.  This  standard  ou 
the  moantains  of  Scotland  indicated  to  the  vigilant  eye  of 
William,  that  the  nation  was  ripening  for  a  change.  They 
expressed  what  others  thought,  uttering  the  mdignation  and 
the  groans  of  a  spirited  and  oppressed  people.  While  lord 
Russel  and  Sidney,  and  other  enlightened  patriots  in  England, 
were  plotting  against  Charles,  from  a  conviction  that  his  right 
was  forfeited  t  the  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  same 
conviction,  had  the  courage  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Both  the  ploHera  and  the  warriors  fell,  but  their  blood 
watered  the  plant  of  renown,  and  succeeding  agea  have  eaten 
the  pleasant  fruit." 

William  was  preparing  to  invade  England  r  but  his  fleet 
was  driven  back  ia  a  storm.  On  hearing  of  tbiii,  the  bishops 
of  Scotland  wrote  "  a  very  indecent  letter  to  the  king,  full  of 
injurious  expressions  towards  the  prince,  expressing  their 
abhorrence  of  his  design  ;  aud  in  conclusion  they  wished  that 
the  king  might  have  the  necks  of  his  enemies.  This  was 
sent  up  as  a  pattern  to  the  English  bishopi,  md  wu  printed 
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in  the  gazette.  Bnt  the;  did  not  tUnk  fit  to  cop;  after  it  in 
England."  Tlie  prince  howeTCr  aacceeded,  and  ja*tice 
triumphed  over  the  prelatei  in  Scotland  *. 


CHAITER  VII. 


Irelm^illuruMd  — Cniuwtllnbdnei  [t  — Dnblla  ODinnltr  nRoret— H(]1|1bd 
pnnwtBl  —  RcMofBtioB  of  dM  Ucnrelij  ~  DipUmtle  lOXe  nt  nljflw  ~  Bbbop 
T^la  —  HcllEisa  mnoBg  tin  FrabrtcrUiu  af  ('liter. 

Ireland,  after  tbe  mnsaacre  of  1G41,  vna  regarded  nitb 
horror  by  the  Englisli.  Its  coudition  daring  the  civil  war 
was  Diojt  truly  deploruble ;  and  in  1649,  at  tbe  death  of  the 
king,  the  country  generally  was  divided  between  two  great 
parties,  the  royalists  and  Roman  catholics,  Dublin  and  Lon- 
donderry. Cromwell  wus  commiaaioned  to  subdue  that 
country  with  au  army  of  1-1,000  men,  for  which  purpose  be 
wa«  appointed  for  three  years  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Before  the  einharknEiou  of  the  troops  at  Milford  Haven, 
the  army  oheerved  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  in  ivhich,  as 
Whitlocke  relates,  "  after  three  ministers  had  prayed,  lien, 
tenaut-^cneral  Crumwell  himself,  and  the  coionels  Qougb 
and  Harrison,  expounded  some  parts  of  Scripture  eicellently 
well,  and  pertinently  to  the  occasion."  Severe  and  regular 
discipline  was  observcil  in  the  army;  not  an  oath  was  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  whole  camp,  the  soldiers  spending  their 
leii^ure  hours  in  reading  their  Bibles  and  religious  confer- 

Croinwell  was  welcomed  by  crowds  in  Dublin,  ae  their 
deliverer;  and  he  addressed  them  from  a  rising  ground, 
declaring  he  was  "  come  to  cut  down  and  destroy  the  bar- 
harouH  and  blood-thirsty  Irish,  with  all  their  adherents  {  but 
that  all  who  were  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  Uber. 
ties  of  their  country,  should  find  suitable  encouragement 
from  the  parliament  of  England  and  himself."  Drogheda 
and  Wexford  were  soon  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  gairisons 

*  Kumel,  vol.  iii,  p.  1354. 
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put  to  the  sword;  the  general  threalening  that  he  would 
"  BBcrifice  all  the  Irish  papists  to  the  ghosts  of  Euglish  Pro- 
testants, whom  they  had  massacred  in  cold  blood  *." 

Ireland  was  subdued  by  Cromwell  iu  a  few  monthH,  Euch 
examples  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of  all  who  were  in 
arms :  but  many  who  had  been  cuocerned  in  the  horrid 
massacre  were  tried  and  executed.  Lord  Clarendon  states, 
that  neu-ly  100,000  of  the  iiatisea,  called  Tories,  "were 
transported  into  foreign  parts,  for  (he  service  of  the  kings  of 
France  and  fjpain;  double  that  number  were  coueumed  by 
the  pltq^e,  famine,  and  other  severities  exercised  upon  them 
in  their  own  country;  the  remainder  were  by  Cromwell 
transplanted  into  the  most  inland,  barren,  desolate,  and 
mountaiaous  parts  of  the  province  of  Coniiaught.  Thus 
they  lived  under  all  the  infamy  of  a  conquered  nation,  till 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  a  just  judgment  of  God  for  their 
cruelties  to  the  massacred  protestanta  +." 

Religion  in  Ireland  bad  already  received  the  anxious  con- 
sideration of  the  parliament,  who  "  invested  all  the  manors 
and  lands  late  of  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St,  Patrick,  together  witb  the  parsonage  of 
Tryni  helonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Meaih,  iu  the  hands  of 
trustees,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  Trinity  college 
in  Dublin,  and  for  creating,  settling,  and  maintainin|r  another 
eollege  in  the  said  city,  and  of  a  master,  fellows,  scholars, 
uid  public  professors ;  and  also  for  erecting  a  free  school, 
with  a  master,  usher,  scholars,  and  officers,  in  such  manner 
as  Sve  of  the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  lord.lieu tenant, 
shall  direct  and  appoint.  Tbc  lord -lieutenant  to  nominate 
the  governor,  masters,  &c.  and  to  appoint  their  salaries  ;  and 
the  trustees,  with  the  consent  of  tbc  lord -lieu  ten  ant,  shall 
draw  up  statutes  and  ordinances,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  par- 
liament of  Bngland." 

Dublin  university  being  thus  revived  and  placed  upon  a 
new  fooling,  the  parliament  sent  over  eix  of  their  most  ac- 
ceptable preachers  to  give  it  reputation,  appointing  them 
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£0W.  a  jt»T  out  of  the  biihupt'  Uods  i  and  till  that  could  be 
dtily  nJBed,  to  be  pud  out  of  the  pabltc  reTenae* ;  and  for 
their  further  enconni^Dienl,  if  they  died  iu  thu  lervice,  they 
were  aiinred  of  a  proviiion  for  thdr  familiei.  By  theee 
methods  leamlof;  began  to  reTire,  tnd  in  a  few  yeon  relij^oD 
appeared  iu  a  more  progperoui  slate  than  it  bad  done  since 
the  beat  days  of  archbishop  Usher. 

Qiarles  II  being  restored,  the  papists  arose  and  took  pos- 
Htuon  of  their  estates,  which  had  been  cooGscated  through 
the  rebelUon  and  massacre,  expelling  thdr  purchasers.  This 
OGcadoned  such  commotions  in  that  kingdom,  that  the  king 
waa  obliged  to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding  tbeio  to 
w^t  the  detefminalion  of  the  ensuing  parliament.  Charles 
being  known  to  be  a  papist  in  heart,  the  popish  clergy  of 
IreUod,  by  an  instrament  bearing  date  Jan.  1,  1660,  signed 
wtd  sealed  by  the  chief  prelates  and  officials  of  their  religion, 
mntured  to  depute  a  person  of  their  communion  to  congratu- 
late his  majesty  on  his  restoration,  and  to  present  their 
hunble  supplications  for  the  free  exerdve  of  their  religioo, 
pursuant  to  the  articles  of  164S.  This  delegate  the  king 
received  very  fuvourubly,  euconraging  hjm  to  hope  for  the 
BCcoMpliehincat  of  (heir  request  in  due  time. 

The  hierarchy  was  restored  in  Ireland;  and  by  his  letters 
patent,  io  right  of  his  power  to  appoint  bishops  to  the  vacant 
sees,  Charles  issued  his  royal  mandate,  that  Dr.Bramhall, 
who  had  beeo  bishop  uf  Londonderry  before  the  rebellion, 
should  be  elevated  as  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the  pious 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  been  Id  Ireland  with  lord 
Conway,  to  be  made  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor :  these  pre- 
lates were  commanded  to  impart  the  episcopal  authority  to 
others,  by  virtue  of  which  they  consecrated  loo  archbishops 
and  lea  bishops  iu  one  day.  Hia  grace  insisted  on  the  reor- 
dioatioD  of  those  who  had  been  orduned  in  the  late 
times  without  the  bands  of  a  biahop,  but  wit^  thie  softening 
datiaa  in  their  ordination  —  "Not  aoniluladng  his  former 
onkn  Of  Im  lud  any),  nor  determining  eoncemiag  their 
TiUditj  or  infalidity,  mncb  leu  condemning  all  the  sacred 
ordinations  of  foreign  churches,  whom  we  leave  to  their  own 
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jadgment,  but  only  supplying  what  was  wanting  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church  of  England/' 

Without  such  an  explication^  few  of  the  clergy  of  Ireknd, 
it  is  believed,  would  have  kept  their  stations  in  the  church. 
The  Irish  church  was  completed.  May  17>  1661»  when  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  psrtis- 
ment  assembled  in  Ireland,  declared  their  opinion  and  hijifh 
esteem  of  episcopal  government,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  according  to  the  use  of  the  church  of  England. 

Religion  was  but  little  advanced  by  all  these  ecdesiastictl 
arrangements  in  Ireland ;  and  on  the  accession  of  James  II 
the  cause  of  popery  triumphed.    James  had  a  greater  depeD- 
dence  on  the  Irish  catholics  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
objects,  than  on  any  other  class  of  his  subjects,  and  he  ap- 
pointed colonel  Talbot,  eaflof  Tyrconnel,  to  be  lord-lieutenant 
of  that  country,  as  a  fit  instrument  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Tyrconnel  was  a  profligate  officer,  who  scrupled  no  kind  of 
barbarity  and  wickedness  to  secure  his  object :  by  degrees  he 
discharged  all  the  Protestant  officers  in  the  army,  to  make 
room  for  papists,  and  all  offices,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  licentious  characters.    There 
was  not  a  protestant  sheriff  left  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  the 
charters  were  taken  away,  and  newly  modelled  in  favour  of 
catholics ;  the  corporations  were  dissolved,  and  all  things  were 
managed  with  an  arbitrary  hand.    Terror  reigned,  and  many, 
imagining  that  the  massacring  knife  was  almost  at  their 
throats,  abandoned  the  kingdom,  some  removing  to  England, 
and  others  transporting  themselves  to  America. 

Religion  in  Ireland  continued  in  a  most  lamentable  state 
through  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  few  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  being  eminent  for  scriptural  piety  and 
zeal.  Besides,  the  great  mass  of  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
English  language ;  so  that  whatever  benefits  might  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer 
in  the  churches  to  the  few  who  attended,  the  population 
could  not  be  edified :  they  remained  therefore  sunk  in  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  blindly  attached  to  the  popish  priests, 
who  seemed  at  least  to  seek  their  welfare,. 
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Dr.  Jeremy  Tkylor  nruved  hli  couiecntion  six  yeari  : 
bnt  ihoQgb  his  exemplary  piety  illustrated  his  celebrated 
imtiK  of  "  Holy  lAv'mg  and  Dying,"  lie  contributed  but  little 
U  the  ftdrancement  of  reUgion  ia  Ireland. 

GodlioeES  evideDtly  premled  in  a  far  superior  degree 
MDong  the  presbyterians  in  the  province  of  Ulster :  they 
ntslned  much  of  their  limplidty  and  e*aDgelical  piety;  and 
diongh  they  were  not  in  the  moat  flonrinhing  condition,  they 
mcreased  in  intelligence,  education  being  promoted  among 
tbdr  yonth ;  and  the  me  of  the  Scriptores  ttu  held  sacred, 
SI  their  pnritaa  forefathers  had  practised  in  England  and 
Scotland. 


FXOK  THB  SlTOIiUTION  TO  THE  CLOSB  « 
■lORTBBNTH  OXNTVRT. 


Chneicr  or  wniiun  ud  MuT— IHMraun' AAIh  to  IlKlr  Ui^BMln  —  Orp«i- 
Uhi  ofllMCleiST— AetoTTalHsllgii — Niqlnrlng  UdMpt  —  New  bkbofi— The 
tlag  wWia  to  oomnAakd  Oh  tMaaMai  —  Rrrlcir  al  tbt  Vtarfj  ht  that 
)upaH — AlMiiliiu  propmal  —  The  CMTOathm  opiXK  tha  klof — PreCaniKiu 
hi  the  chnreh  benomd  bj  the  qneu  —  Rellgtoa  hlnrknd— ReIlg1«l■Sadtllet  — 
3llle<■rnll(toD. 

"The  Glorious  Revolution"  introduced  a  new  series  of 
Dungs,  as  regards  both  politics  andreligion,  in  England.  The 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  now  placed  upon  its  proper  baais  by 
the  "Bill  of  Rights,"  passedinthefirstyearof  WUliam  and 
Msry,  Becuring  bim  from  the  tyranny  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
Religion  was  putially  recovered  from  oppreasioD,  and  a 
(onndadon  lud  for  its  perfect  emancipation  from  prelatical 
bigotry,  by  the  famous  "Act  of  Toleration." 
20 
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Williain  and  Mar;  dcserre  the  sincemt  ^alitnde  of  all 
generatiottd  of  Britons,  fur  their  generous  tervicea  itt  thete 
respectn:  but  their  peraona]  charitcten  must  be  iindentood, 
to  form  a  right  estimate  of  their  iimuortal  servieei  for  thii 
country. 

Mary  was  a  dnugliler  of  Jaroes  II ;  but  a  womati  of  opposite 
principle*  to  those  of  her  father ;  she  ivas  a  person  of  rare 
and  various  eicellencies,  by  which  she  adorned  Ler  roral 
dignity  as  (jueen  of  Eo^'laiid.  Bishop  Burnet,  from  many 
years  inlereourae  with  both  the  libg  and  queen,  describes 
her  at  not  merely  amiable  and  a  patron  of  religion,  but 
endowed  ivith  every  Christian  virtue,  a  cordial  belicrer  in  the 
gospel,  and  a  sincere  dlBciple  of  Jesus  Christ. 

William  was  altogether  worthy  of  so  CKCellenl  a  qneen. 
From  the  peculiar  conililion  of  Eiiroprat  that  period,  \^"iHiani 
was  necessarily  a  martial  prince  :  yet  he  presided  over  the 
Dutch  republic  with  remarkable  wisdom,  and  exercised  bia 
aoveragn  power  in  England  with  singular  moderation,  in  cir- 
cumstances most  critical  and  extraordinary. 

William  was  a  decided  Proteetant ;  an  enemy  to  per^ecu' 
tion;  and,  m  is  erident,  a  man  of  personal  piety.  Burnet 
gpeakd  of  his  principles  and  character  in  perfect  ogreemeQI 
with  the  following  testimony  of  the  historian  Belsham:  — 
"  He  firmly  believed  in  the  truth  of  religion,  and  entertaioed 
a  high  sense  of  its  importance.  But  his  tolerant  passioiu, 
and  his  indifference  to  the  forms  of  church  government,  made 
him  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  He  appeared 
born  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  tyranny,  persecution,  and 
oppression  ;  and  for  the  space  of  lAirlff  years,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  he  sustained  the  greatest  and  most  truly 
glorious  character  of  any  prince  whose  name  is  recorded  in 
history.  In  hia  days,  and  by  his  means,  the  first  firm  and 
solid  foundations  were  laid  of  all  that  is  most  valaable  ia 
civil  sodety.  Every  vindication  of  the  natural  and  unalienabk 
rights  of  mankind  was,  till  be  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  penal  and  criminal.  To  him  we  owe  the  assertion 
and  final  CBtablishmenl  of  our  constitutional  privilege*.  To 
sum  up  all,  his  character  ivaa  distinguished  by  virtues  rarely 
found  amongst  princes  — moderation,  integtity,  simplicily. 
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beaeicencie,  magnauinity.  Time,  wliiefa  has  ctist  a  veil  over 
kis  impflrfeetioasy  kat  added  Ittstre  to  his  mafly  great  and 
•dmirable  qaalitMB.  Hit  political  views  w«re  in  the  highest 
d^ree  laidabie  a&d  upright  He  had  true  ideas  of  the  nature 
mad  tme  end  of  govemmcnty  and  the  bene^cial  effects  of  his 
mMit  aad  heroic  exertions  will  probably  descend  to  the 
Iciest  gieaeraitionBi  rendering  his  name  justly  dear  to  the 
IrieadB  oi  civil  and  religioiis  liberty^  aad  his  memory  ever 
CHorioss  and  Immortal.'' 

>.  Mr.  Bebhaa's  portraitvre  of  the  character  of  William,  is 
confirmed  by  his  wise  policy  regarding  religion.  In  Holland 
Im  faad  witnessed  the  benefits  of  Christian  union,  the  genuine 
IfsitSy  not  of  compulsory  uniformity  enforced  by  grievous 
ptodtiBs^  but  of  reli^ous  liberty.  Having  seen  the  har- 
nfomy  of  different  Christian  communions  under  the  same  civil 
gov^nunettt  in  his  own  country,  William  avowed  his  determi* 
iwtfcin,  before  accepting  the  throne  of  Britain,  to  protect  all 
-lus  saligecta  from  the  demon  of  bigotry. 

Dr.  Bates*  in  the  name  of  the  Dissenting  ministers  in  and 
«bout  London,  who  waited  on  their  majesties  with  an  **  Ad- 
dicts of  Congratulation,*'  desired  his  "  majesty,  by  lus 
wisdom  and  «nthority,  to  establish  a  firm  union  of  his  Pro- 
tettniit  tubjccts  in  matters  of  religion,  by  making  the  rule  of 
Ckrieikmitif  H  he  the  rule  of  cor^formity : "  adding,  "  We  do 
jMtarB  ^^oor  majesty^  that  we  shall  cordially  embrace  the 
4$rm»  ^umm^ick  the  ruling  teUdom  of  our  Saviour  has  pre- 
4»f£MdsJUff  IFard*.**  The  king,  in  his  answer,  graciously 
yronajsed,  **  JIfy  power  »hali  be  employed fwt  obtaining  such  a 
immm:"  bit  his  generous  and  enlightened  purpose  was  de- 
ieated  by  the  operations  of  eccleshutical  opposition  to  this 
divilie  rule  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Several  propositions, 
SBbmitted  by  the  king's  ministers  for  abolishing  the  Teat  and 
Coiporataon  Act,  his  ma^ty  opposing  the  prostitution  of  the 
iHird^s  Sup^r  as  the  necessary  qualification  for  civil  office, 
were  rented. 

•    Bunwt  says,  "  The  clergy  began  now  to  show  an  implaca- 
ble hatred  to  the  nonconformists,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  an 

*  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  v,  p.  72,  73. 
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uccRsion  to  renew  uld  severities  agaioiit  them*."  Though 
foiled  in  three  plans  to  relieve  the  noDconfuriniAta,  by  the 
ri^d  epiecopaliftns,  who  stigmatized  the  kiug  and  queen  is 
rreabyteriaiiB  in  their  hearts,  the  king  yet  brought  forward 
the  "Act  of  Toleration,"  entitled,  "An  Act  for  exempting 
their  mi^eFtiea'  Protestant  subjects  diasentiDg  from  the  cburcli 
of  EngUnd  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws."  This  nai 
suffered  to  pass  both  houses,  and  receieed  the  royal  assent, 
May  24,  1669,  forming  aa  epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical  aanab 
of  England,  and  deservedly  considered  as  the  religious  Magna 
Charta  of  Great  Britain. 

Great  and  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  the  Act  of  Toleratioa 
doubtless  was,  considering  the  rivers  of  blood  which  hod  been 
ahed  by  prclatical  intolerance,  it  was  imperfeet,  and  e.  dit- 
hvaour  to  Britain.  In  our  enlightened  Christian  country, 
religion  is  the  ouly  thiug  that  is  thus  insulted  aiul  degraded, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  1  Nothing  of  the  kind  ia  the  letter 
or  spirit  ia  found  in  the  New  Testament;  and  as  a  violation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  inspired  institutes  uf  Christianity,  even  thif 
eomparaticely  glorious  Act  of  Toleration,  might  with  great 
propriety  have  been  called  —  "Aa  Act  to  permit  Almighty 
God  to  receive  the  worship  of  his  creatures  according  to 
his  ownWord!-t" 

Bishop  Kenoet  remarks,  that  "  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
with  many  of  the  clergy,  had  been  so  addicted  to  the  high 
notions  of  passive  obedience,  non-resistance,  and  the  divine 
right  of  au  hercditHry  monarchy,  that  they  knew  not  boiv 
to  reconcile  Che  revolnlion  lo  those  bigoted  principles  {,'' 
Sancrofi,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  seven  bishops,  re- 
taining their  high  notions,  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  William,  and  hence  they  were  called  "Nonjurors." 
Their  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  men  of  moderate  principles. 
Dr.  Gilbert  Barnet,  who  had  been  an  exile  in  Holland,  being 
persecuted  by  Janiej  II,  returned  with  William,  was  made 
bishop  of  Salisbury.    Dr.  Tillots on  was  promoted  to  the  arch' 

•  Life  aod  Times,  vol.  iv,  p.  16. 
t  Brook's  Relifious  libertTi  vot.ii> 
f  Histon  of  England,  vol.  iii,  p.SlQ. 
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bbkopiic  of  Gmterbttry,  and  Dr.  Sharp  to  that  of  Yorki 
these  being  lecoanted  the  best  preachers  of  their  time  in  the 
chiirek  of  England.  Dr.  PMrkk  was  made  bishop  of  Ely^ 
Dr.  More  of  Nerwich^  Dr.  Cumberhmd  of  Peterborough,  and 
Dr  Powler  of  Gloucestw.  fifteen  bishops  were  made  by  the 
long'  is  Ae  course  of  two  years ;  and  they  were  esteemed  the 
BMSI  learned,  wise,  and  exemplary  men  that  had  ever  sub* 
Udned  that  high  dignity.  They  constituted  **  the  golden  age 
of  qyfoeopacy  in  England  i"  and  feeling  the  imperious  ne* 
Ksslty  of  rendering  the  establishment  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  that  they  might  muntain  its  superiority  oyer 
^  Dissenters,  whose  akiisters  were  men  of  great  emmence, 
they  snteiitted  to  become  ''  preaching  bishops,''  whidi  was  a 
bappy  amd  edii^ng  novelty  ^  tiiough  it  exposed  them  to  much 
vexation  from  the  nobility,  who  denounced  their  pious  zeal  as 
s  kind  of  pnrkaoism  I 

Toleration  merely  did  not  satbfy  the  enlightened  and 
jpenerovs  mind  of  William :  he  desired  to  unite  the  Dissenters 
witii  tiie  chnrch,  and  while  aspectid  Act  was  under  consideration, 
ft  eommission  was  appointed  consisting  of  ^Arr/jf  divines,  ten 
ef  whom  were  bishops,  **lo  prepare  such  alterations  of  the 
liturgy  and  canons,  and  snch  proposals  for^the  reformation  of 
ecclesiastic^  courto,  and  to  consider  of  snch  other  matters  as 
in  their  judgments  may  most  conduce  to  the  ends  of  good 
order,  edification,  and  unity  of  the  church  of  England." 

Intolerant  bigotry,  the  spirit  of  persecution  through  ages, 
defeated  the  benevolent  purpose  of  the  king.  Bishop  Burnet 
was  one  of  the  commission,  of  whom  he  says,  **  Great  care  was 
taken  to  name  these  so  impartially,  that  no  exceptions  could 
Ue  against  them.  They  sat  closely  to  their  work  for  several 
weeks,  having  before  them  all  the  exceptions,  that  either  the 
purittms  before  the  war,  or  the  nonconformists  since  the  res- 
torstion,  had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church- service.  They 
had  also  many  proposidons  and  advices  that  had  been  offered, 
at  several  times,  by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines,  upon 
those  heads :  matters  were  well  considered,  and  freely  and 
calmly  debated :  and  all  was  digested  into  an  entire  correc- 
tion of  every  thing  that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection, 
^e  had  some  very  rigid,  as  well  as  very  learned  men  among 
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US ;  though  the  most  rigid,  either  never  came  to  our  meet' 
ings,  or  they  toon  withdrew  from  us,  declaring  themsdres 
dissatisfied  with  every  thing  of  that  nature  i  some  tellh^(  w 
plainly,  that  they  were  against  all  alterations  whatever.  They 
thought  too  much  was  already  done  for  the  IHssenters,  in  the 
toleration  that  was  granted  them ;  and  that  they  woidd  do 
nothing  to  make  that  still  eaaer.  They  said  further,  that  the 
altering  the  customs  and  constitution  of  our  church,  to 
gratify  a  peevish  and  ohstinate  party,  was  like  to  have  no 
other  effect  on  them,  than  to  make  them  more  insolent;  is  if 
the  church,  by  offering  these  iterations,  seemed  to  cenfen 
that  she  had  been  hitherto  in  the  wrong.  They  thouf^  this 
attempt  would  divide  us  among  ourselves,  and  make  eir 
people  lose  their  esteem  for  the  liturgy,  if  it  i^peafed  U^t  it 
wanted  correction  ♦." 

Burnet  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  misrepresented  die 
case;  and  probably  many  will  wondef  that  Pf»<#ff^ff al ditbes 
should  reason  80  absurdly,  making  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  New  Testament.  Popith  hifiMidUity  is  the  spirit  of  tlus 
agreement,  in  opposition  to  the  ess^mtiid  prindples  of  Uie  re- 
formation. But  the  particular  alterations  will  naturally  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  they  deserve  a  record  in  this  place. 

Dr.  Nichols,  Id  his  "  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England," 
has  noticed  some  of  them.  He  says,  "  They  began  with  re- 
viewing the  liturgy,  and  first  they  examined  the  calendar;  in 
which,  in  the  room  of  apocryphal  lessons,  they  ordered 
certain  chapters  of  canonical  scripture  to  be  read.  Athana- 
sius'  creed,  because  of  the  damnatory  clause,  was  left  to  the 
ministers'  choice  to  use  it,  or  change  it  for  the  apostles'  creed. 
New  collects  were  drawn  up,  more  agreeable  to  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  for  the  whole  course  of  the  year;  and  these 
with  that  eloquence  and  brightness  of  expression,  and  such  a 
heat  and  flame  of  devotion,  that  nothing  could  more  affect 
and  excite  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  and  raise  up  their  minds 
towards  God.  They  were  first  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Patrick: 
Dr.  Burnet  added  to  them  yet  further  force  and  spirit: 
Dr.  Stillingflect  afterwards  examined  them  with  great  jodg- 

•  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iv,  p.  44,  45f 
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ment,  carefully  weighing  every  word  in  them ;  'and  Dr.  Til- 
lotson  had  the  last  hand^  giving  them  some  masterly  strokes 
of  his  sweet  and  flowing  eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was 
well  versed  in  the  oriental  tongues,  made  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms,  more  agreeable  to  the  original.  Dr.  Tennison  made 
a  collection  of  the  words  and  expressions  through  the  liturgy, 
which  had  been  excepted  against,  and  proposed  others  in 
their  room,  tliat  were  clear  and  plain,  and  less  liable  to  ex- 
ception. Other  things  also  were  proposed,  that  were  left  to 
be  determined  by  the  convocation :  as,  first.  That  the  cross 
in  baptism  might  be  either  used,  or  omitted,  at  the  choice  of 
the  parents.  Second,  That  a  nonconforming  minuter,  going 
over  to  the  church,  should  not  be  ordained  according  to  the 
common  form,  but  rather  conditionally,  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  baptizing  of  infants  is  ordered  in  the  church, 
if  there  be  not  evidence  of  their  being  baptized  before,  with 
the  addition  of  the  episcopal  benediction,  as  was  customary 
in  the  ancient  church,  when  clerks  were  received  that  had 
been  ordained  bj  heretics,  of  which  way  archbishop  Bramhall 
had  given  a  precedent,  when  he  received  some  Scotch  presby* 
tors  into  the  church  in  Ireland  *.*' 

Dr^  Calamy  gives  these  additional  particulars  .—That  after 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Rochester,  and  Drs.  James  and 
Ahtridge,  withdrew  dissatisfied,  the  rest  proceeded  unani- 
mously, determining  the  following,  among  others;  each 
article,  as  soon  as  agreed  upon,  being  signed  by  the  bbhop 
of  London. 

"  That  the  chanting  of  divine  service  in  cathedral  churches 
shall  be  laid  aside,  that  the  whole  may  be  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  common  people. 

"  That  if  any  refuse  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  kneeling,  it  may  be  administered  to  them  in  their 
pews. 

'*  All  high  titles  or  ^pellations  of  the  king,  queen,  &c., 
shall  be  left  out  of  the  prayers,  such  as  "most  illustrious, 

•  Nichols,  pp.95,  96;  History  of  Dissenters,  by  Drs.  Bogue  and 
Bennett,  vol.  i,  pp.  230,  231. 
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reUxitKU,  nighty,  &c.  &c.,  oal;  the  word  sovereign  reuinei! 
for  the  king  «nd  queen. 

"The  pn^er  which  begins,  'O  God,  whuse  nature  and 
propertf,'  ilull  be  thrown  out,  as  full  of  strange  and  impeni- 
iWBt  expre(don«,  and  besides  not  in  the  original,  but  fainted 
in  (inc«  bj  asother  hand. 

"  If  aaj  duire  to  have  godfathers  and  godmothers  umiited, 
ud  tlieir  diildren  presented  in  their  own  names  to  bapiitm, 
it  im;  be  f(ruted  *." 

iDipioveuente  as  all  these  confessedly  were,  they  were 
rejected,  lad  the  labours  of  this  commisBion  rendered  fruiiless 
by  betn;  referred  to  the  convocation.  That  eecleBiaeticsl 
anembly,  m  the  king  wtu  assured,  was  inclined  to  favour  ibe 
IHtunten:  but  this  was  a  mere  contrivance.  Dr.  Jane,  bf 
tke  Ivtrigses  of  two  noble  lords  who  hod  been  disappointed 
«f  placet  IB  the  government,  was  chosen  prolocutor,  as  a  fil 
iutnimeM  for  accomplislung  their  object  in  embarrassing  the 
kmg'B  mkiinerai  because  he  liad  become  an  enein;  of  tbe 
king  for  reusing  bim  the  bishopric  of  Exeter.  Influencd 
by  fteir  chairman,  the  convocation  would  not  even  considei 
the  proposed  nlterutions,  to  afford  the  least  degree  of  facom 
to  the  Dissenters,  though  the  church  of  England  itself  had 
recently  been  saved  from  destruction  by  a  Prpsbyteriau 
prince,  and  an  army  of  14,000  Hollanders  holding  thcif 
principles.  Sach  wm  the  triumph  of  bigotry,  to  the  gntf 
mortificatiDn  of  tIA  king. 

Divine  Providence,  it  Is  believed,  overruled  this  event  fw 
the  furtheruice  of  true  religion  among  the  DisMnlen; 
though  "  the  alterations,  amounting  to  lix  hundred,  proposed 
and  made  in  the  standard  services  of  the  church,  by  sidi 
men  as  Tillotson,  Burnet,  StUlingBeet,  Patrick,  Sharp,  Kidder, 
Beveridge,  Tennisoo,  Scott,  Fowler,  Williams,  &c.,  justify  the 
faults  fuuud  with  them  by  Dissenters,  and  stand  to  thit 
day  as  a  herald,  incessantly  proclaiming  that  there  ore  many 
things  in  the  church  of  England  which  stand  in  need  of  alters- 
Uon  and  amendment  t-" 

■  Calamy's  Abridgmenl,  p, 402—455. 
f  Bogue  and  Bennet,  vol.  i,  p.  235, 236. 
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Preferment  in  the  church  of  En/i^huid  was  bestowed  princi- 
pally by  the  queen :  for,  as  Burnet  remarks,  "  The  kii^  left 
the  matters  of  the, church  wholly  in  the  queen's  hands,  which 
she  managed  with  strict  and  rdig^ons  prudence.  She  con- 
sulted chiefly  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  she 
fiFoured  and  supported  in  a  most  particular  manner.  She 
saw  what  need  there  was  of  it;  for  a  party  was  formed 
against  him,  who  set  themselves  to  censure  e?ery  thing  he  did. 
He  grew  yery  uneasy  in  his  great  post.  We  were  all  soon 
convinced  that  there  was  a  sort  of  dergrymen  among  us,  that 
would  never  be  satisfied  as  long  as  toleration  was  continued : 
and  they  seemed  resolved  to  give  it  out,  that  the  church  was 
ia  ^mger,  till  a  prosecution  of  Dissenters  should  again 
be  set  on  foot :  nor  could  they  look  on  a  man  with  patience,  or 
speak  of  him  with  temper,  who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  these 
tidngs.  The  bishops  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Whigs, 
by  iht  methods  they  took,  not  only  of  protecting,  but  of 
preferring  some  of  these  men,  hoping  by  that  means  both  to 
have  softened  them  and  their  friends :  but  they  took  their 
preferments  as  the  rewards  that  they  supposed  due  to  their 
merit,  and  employed  the  credit  and  authority  which/ ^eir  pre- 
ferments brought  them  wholly  against  those  to  whom  they 
owed  them  •.'* 

Religion  continued  to  be  deeply  injured  by  these  intolerant 
ecclesiastics,  who  were  merely  the  Tory  class  of  church  poli- 
ticians. But  there  was  a  small  minority  possessing  a  better 
spirit ;  and  these  were  the  promoters  of  vital  godliness  in  the 
establishment.  Some  of  them  had  been  brought  up  among 
the  Puritans,  and  learned  their  pious  customs :  by  these,  pri- 
vate associations  were  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  Dissen- 
ten,  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of  men, 
and  to  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  1691,  a  "Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners  "  was 
instituted  in  London ;  and  another,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
tradesmen,  for  '*  Suppressing  Disorderly  Houses  ;*'  with  a 
Society  to  preserve  the  office  of  constable  respectable. 
Thirty-five  small  associations  were  formed  in  London  to  seek 

•  life  and  Times,  vol.  iv,  p,  171 ,  172, 
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ft  revival  of  retigioD,  by  frequent  prayer  and  cnnferenee. 
Similar  plane  were  adopted  in  different  parte  of  England  and 
Irelnnd ;  and  in  Dublin  they  were  patronized  by  seven) 
bUhops  and  many  of  llie  clergy,  as  an  antidote  to  popery. 
But  the  Tory  churthmen  eondemned  these  practices  as  Pari- 
taoical,  and  violently  abased  iheir  brethren,  asserting  that 
their  oieasores  were  only  makiDg  DissenEers. 

Burnet's  account  of  these  benevolent  and  pious  openiCrom 
will  be  read  wiih  peculiar  interest ;  hut  it  should  be  remarlced, 
th&t  he  omits  to  record  the  share  of  the  honour  that  belooifi 
to  himself,  though  he  was  eminentlf  instrumental  in  promol- 
ing  those  good  workit,  under  ihe  special  sanction  of  queen  Wary. 
"  In  James's  reign,"  says  the  bishop,  "  Ihe  fear  of  popery  ivsi 
to  strung,  as  well  as  just,  that  many,  in  and  about  LoodoB, 
b^^an  often  to  meet  together,  both  for  devotion,  and  for  their 
farther  instruction  r  things  of  that  kind  had  been  formerlj 
practised  only  among  the  Puritans  and  Dissenters  :  but  these 
were  of  the  church,  and  came  to  their  ministers  to  be  aesisled 
with  forms  of  prayer  and  other  directions  :  they  were  chieflj 
conducted  by  Dr.  Beveridge  and  Dr.  Homeck.  Some  disliked 
thia,  and  were  afraid  it  might  be  the  original  of  new  faclionfi 
and  parties;  but  wiserand  beilermen  thought,  it  waa  not  fit  not 
decent  lo  check  a  spirit  of  devotion  at  such  a  lime  r  it  miphl 
bare  given  scandal,  and  it  seemed  a  discouraging'  of  piety, 
and  might  be  a  means  of  driving  well-meaning  persons  overtn 
the  Disseaters.  After  the  Rei-olution,  these  societies  grew 
more  numerous,  and,  for  a  greater  encouragement  to  devotion, 
they  got  such  collectiona  to  be  made,  as  maintained  many 
clergymen  to  read  ]>rayers  in  so  many  places,  and  at  so  many 
different  hours,  that  devout  persons  might  have  thai  comfort 
at  every  hour  of  the  day:  there  were  constant  sacmmentii 
every  Lord's  day  in  many  churches ;  there  were  both  greater 
numbers  and  greater  appearance  of  devotion  at  prayers  and 
BBCraments  tlian  had  been  observed  in  the  memory  of  map. 
These  societies  resolved  to  inform  the  magistrates  of  awcareri, 
dmnkards,  and  profaners  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  lewd 
b0U:ies ;  and  ihey  threw  in  the  part  of  the  fine  given  by  law  to 
informers  into  a  stock  of  charity  :  from  thii,  they  were  ctlled 
Soeietkt  0/  R^onuttiein  aomegood  nagbCnftes  encounged 
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Acn  I  but  otlun  trttui  tban  rovgUy.  Ai  loon  u  the  iMa 
ifuatn  h«aid  of  Qm,  ibe  did.  It;  her  letlen  sad  proolui&tioiut 
Qoeourax*  thoM  (ood  dMigu,  lAvA  w«n  ■Aenmrd*  proM« 
gated  by  the  Ut«  tun);.  Other  focietiei  let  themietve*  to  ridee 
el)«ritr  (choola  fer  teaching  poor  chUdren,  for  clothing  thenii 
w4  Unding  them  out  to  tntdes ;  tnaaj  booki  were  printed, 
nd  ROBt  over  tlw  natioa  by  Ibem,  to  be  freely  dntribnted : 
these  were  called  Sodeliet  /or  Proftagmting  Chrittiim  Kn«i»m 
Mge:  by  thii  meens,  aome  thoiuands  of  children  sre  now 
irell  educated  and  carefully  looked  after.  In  many  pliLces  of 
the  nation,  the  clergy  met  often  together,  to  confer  about  mat- 
ten  of  religion  and  learning ;  and  they  got  libraries  to  be  raised 
fbr  their  NSkoioa  use.  At  hut  a  corporation  wai  created  by 
tite  lata  king,  for  propagating  the  gospel  among  infidels,  fot 
Tftflj"^  Khoob  in  our  plantations,  for  fumisbinfC  the  clergy 
that  wen  smt  tlutlter,  and  for  aeading  tDissionuiaa  anaoBf 
sncb  of  our  plantations  aa  were  not  able  to  proride  paiton  for 
Ihemselres.  It  was  a  glorious  conclnslon  of  a  reign  began 
with  preserving  our  religion,  tbiu  to  create  a  CMporation  for 
propagating  it  to  the  remoicsi  parts  of  the  earth,  and  unon^ 
jnfideU :  there  were  very  libeml  subscriptions  made  to  it  by 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  set  abont  it  with  great 
care  and  zeal  •." 

William  having  "  incorporated  these  aodeties  "  by  a  pecu- 
liar charter,  the  chief  d  irertora  of  which  were  the  archbishopt, 
bishopi,  nobilityj  Stc,  much  of  the  reiiglons  spirit  in  whldi 
they  originated  was  lost,  and  the  chartered  society,  governed 
chielly  by  the  Tory  clergy,  soon  snot  into  comparative  u»«- 
lesancse,  wMle  the  small  volnntary  assodations  of  devotional 
persons  altogether  declined,  ladeed,  the  religion  of  the  moat 
eminent  of  the  clergy  in  this  period,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
of  a  less  orAodoz  and  evangelical  character,  than  thai  of  the 
fadme  of  the  cbnrch  of  England.  But  on  this  subject  an 
emhaent  episcopal  divine  shall  testify.  "Tlie  state  of  religioni 
iostmction  at  this  period  may  be  known  from  Ae  mitioga  of 
Tfllotson,  Sharp,  Atterbury,  Sherlock,  &e.  If  as  writers  tbey 
were  superior  te  the  divines  of  the  former  age,  in  the  manner 

•  Ibid,veLT,p.8»-«3. 
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andphilologicalbeautieaoftheirdUcoursea,  indoctrineandmat- 
lerthey  were  farinferior.  Though  ableadrocatea  for  the  church 
nf  England  againet  popery,  and  for  revelatiuQ  against  infidelity, 
and  most  eminent  as  moral  instructors,  yet  they  afforded  but  a 
very  infrequent,  faint,  and  cold  exhibilion  of  thoae  pecnliar 
truths  of  i;he  gospel  which  the  Refnrmation  had  restored. 
This  age  produced,  howcTer,  end  saw  advanced  to  the  episco- 
pal bench,  a  Btilling6eet  and  a  Beveridge  *." 


Dissenters  from  the  church  of  England  polity  and  cere- 
monies, ehielded  from  violence  in  vvorshipping  God,  arose  in 
the  rcigu  of  William  and  Mary  to  ma\e  provision  for  their 
teligioua  assemblies.  Difficulties  necessarily  attended  their 
operallons,  aa  they  were  barely  tolerated,  and  their  liberty 
was  limited  by  several  degrading  restrictions.  Most  of  the 
two  thousand  ejected  ministers,  during  the  course  of  twenty- 
six  years  from  the  Restoration,  had  been  translated  to  their 
heavenly  rest ;  Dr.  Owen  had  recently  departed  to  behold  the 
"  Glory  of  Cbrifct,"  "  Discourses  "  on  which  he  died  writing ; 
and  most  of  the  survivors  hod  been  grievously  injured  by 
their  long -continued  Bufferings  under  antictuistian  persecution. 
Nevertheless,  the  Dissenters,  blessed  with  liberty  to  worship 
God  without  fear  of  prison,  now  gathered  congregations, 
and  erected  numerous  meeting-houses  throughout  the  coun- 
try, rejoicing  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
tLeir  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  though  many  of  their  infant 
churches  declined  and  became  extinct,  for  want  of  a  sufGcienI 
supply  of  educated  successors  to  their  deceased  pastors,  they 
continued  to  increase  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


•  Church  Hiitorj,  br  the  Rer.JohnFiT.B.  A.  P.U3. 
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Seven!  of  die  most  emiaeat  of  the  f|jected  miaUters  under- 
ook  the  preparation  of  pious  youag  men  for  the  nunistry,  es- 
ftblishiag  acadetaies  ia  differeat  parts;  aod  the  aarnes  of 
Pranklaad,  Jollie^Warrea^  Talleats,  James  Owea,  Philip  Heary, 
Beaioa,  Spademaa^  aad  Chauaoey,  will  be  hoaoured  as  the 
Disseating  tutors  of  tliis  period. 

Four  deaomiaatioas  appeared  at  this  time;  cooceratog 
whose  peculiar  priaeiples  it  will  be  necessary  to  aiake  a  few 
remarks  for  the  better  iaformatioa  of  our  readers. 

1.  Pbesbyterians  :  so  called  from  the  Greek  7rptff$vr§p9e,  a 
ienior,  or  elder,  are  those  whose  societies  are  goveraed  by  the 
elders  of  the  churches.  They  affirm^  with  truths  that  the  New 
Testament  calls  the  same  ^rwmi  pre^l^  ten  or  eiders, vsAbiihops, 
or  werseers,  pastor$,  shepherds,  and  ministers,  they  haTing  ao 
Mipeiiority  oae  over  aaother.  Such  is  the  aatioaal  church  of 
Scotlaad ;  and  such  were  most  of  the  Dissenters  in  England 
at  the  Revolution.  Their  chief  ministers  at  this  period  were 
Dr.  Bates,  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Flavel^  aad  Mr. 
Marshal. 

2.  Indcfendbvts  :  .so  called  from  their  holdiag,  as  it  is 
said  ia  an  article  ia  the  church  of  Eaglaad,  that  every 
"  church  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  mea/'  &c.,  perfectly 
independent  of  all  civil  or  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  govern- 
ment o£  their  religious  affairs.  Such  they  maintained  were 
the  first  Christian  churches,  until  they  were  corrupted  by 
worldly  ambition.  Their  chief  ministers  were  Dr.  Owen, 
Dr.  Cfaauncey,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Philip  Henry«  and  his  son 
Matthew. 

3.  Baptist$  :  these  also  were  Independents  in  church 
{K>lity,  differing  only  in  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  and 
performing  that  only  by  submersion ;  aod  their  principal 
ministers  were  Dr.  Veil,  Mr.  Keach>  Mr.  Stennet,  aad  the  fa- 
mous Mr.  Buayan. 

4.  Quakers  :  these  were  most  decided  Independents :  dis- 
tinguished also  by  their  rejecting  baptism  and  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Th«ir  chief  leaders  were  William  Penn  aad  Robert 
Barclay. 

Protection,  under  certain  hard  conditions,  the  Dissenters 
enjoyed :  t^t  they  were  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
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high  chnrcli  party,  from  whom  they  experienced  rauch  op- 
poaition.  Bishop  Burnet  will  lie  the  most  unob)eLtKHi«ble 
witness  in  this  cue.  —  He  says,  "There  mere  I  wo  different 
partiee  among  the  clergy  t  one  waa  linn  and  faithful  to  the 
present  government,  and  served  it  with  xc«l  {  these  did  not 
eafy  the  Dissenten  the  ease  that  toleration  gave  them  :  they 
wished  for  a  farounible  opportunity  of  making  such  altera- 
tions, in  some  few  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  might  bring  them 
into  the  church.  Others  took  the  oaths  indeed,  and  concurred 
In  every  set  of  compliance  with  the  goFcmment ;  though  not 
only  cold  in  serving  it,  but  atwayi  blaming  the  administra' 
tloii :  at  the  same  time,  they  showed  great  reientmenta  agunsi 
the  Dissenters,  and  were  eoemiea  to  the  toleration.  The  billlf 
of  the  clergy  ran  this  vray,  so  that  the  moderate  party  was  far 
outnumbered.  Profane  minds  had  too  great  advantages  from 
this.  In  reflecting  severely  on  a  body  of  men,  that  took  oaths, 
and  performed  public  devotion,  when  the  rest  of  their  live; 
was  too  public  and  viaible  a  contradictiim  to  jiuch  oaths  and 
prayers  "." 

Intolerance  vras  cherished  even  liy  some  of  the  moderate  of 
the  prelates  ;  and  the  names  of  the  learned  Btilltngfleet,  and 
the  amiable  TiUotson,  both  educated  by  the  notieonformlsle, 
were  influenced  Id  a  meaanre  by  that  anliehristian  dia|io&ltion. 
Archbishop  Tillotson  condemns  Mr.  Prankland,  an  einineui 
dissenting  tutor  of  that  age,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Sharp  arch- 
bishop of  York  concerning  him,  for  "first,  hia  letting'  op  a 
school  where  a  free  school  is  already  established  ;  and  then  hit 
instructing'  of  gming  men,  \a  so  public  a  manner.  In  univenitf 
learning',  which  is  contrary  to  lila  oath  to  do,  if  he  have  taken 
a  degree  In  either  of  onr  universities ;  and,  I  doubt,  contnry 
to  the  bishop's  oath  to  grant  a  license  for  the  doing  of  11-^." 

Happily,  however,  for  the  Dissenters  and  the  nation,  tbc 
king  was  far  more  tolerant  than  his  clergy.  By  bis  aathority, 
as  head  of  the  church,  their  flaming  zeal  was  in  »  gnat 
measure  quenched ;  and  by  his  enlarged  and  liberal  min^ 
and  bis  upright  example  and  Influence,  public  opinion  mi 

■  Life  and  Times,  vol.  iv,  p.  313.  313. 

t  Birch's  Life  or  ArcblHihopTillotuD,  p.39(^  W7. 
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carried  forward  to  a  surprising  degfree.  And  though  the 
Bntbh  crown  was  not  without  thorns  on  the  head  of  this 
^eat  monarch,  through  the  virulence  of  party  spirit  as  above 
described  by  Burnet,  hia  principles  and  virtues  were  an  un- 
apeakable  blessing  to  the  nation,  and  Dissenters  especially 
revere  the  memory  of  William  IIL 


CHAPTER  III. 

GOTLAND   VMDEB   WILUAM   AND   MAHY. 

fhe  fcS^^pt  oppose  William  —  The  episcopal  clergy  insulted  —  Coovention  of  ihc 
States—'"  Claim  of  Riglit**  —  Prelacy  denounced  —  Catrstairs  advises  tlie  Icing  — 
Preiaef  abolished — Siideavosrs  to  restore  prelacy — Religioa  and  education 
prosp.'r. 

"Scotland,  immediately  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  engaged  the  attention  of  their  majesties,  to  terminate 
the  miseries  of  persecution,  and  emancipate  the  profession 
of  religion.  The  prelates  in  Scotland  dreaded  the  enlightened 
principles  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  opposed  his  being 
•advanced  to  the  throne. 

Dr.  Cook  remarks,  *^  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  from 
the  prudence  and  mildness  of  the  bishops,  or  from  the  incli- 
fliations  of  the  people,  there  had  been  little  persecution,  the 
prospect  of  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  excited  no 
ferment ;  but  in  the  south  and  west,  where  there  had  been  a 
long  succession  of  the  most  grievous  sufferings,  and  where 
the  established  clergy  had  taken  aa  active  part  against  the 
Presbyterians,  the  hope  of  seeing  the  restoration  of  that  form 
of  church-govern  ment  which  they  revered,  led  some  of  the 
Canoeronians  to  insult  the  epucopal  ministers.  They  carried 
them  round  their  parishes  in  mock  procession,  reproached 
them  for  their  past  conduct,  required  them  no  longer  to 
preach,  and  frequently  concluded  by  burning  their  gowns. 
Improper  as  were  these  excesses,  how  light  were  they  when 
put  in  the  balance  against  the  enormities  which  under 
prelacy  had  been  perpetrated ;  for  no  personal  violence,  no 
tprtures^  no  murders,  disgraced  a  sect  which  had  been  borne 
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down  with  every  apecies  of  outrage.  These  ebullitions  of 
popular  sentiment  had  no  connecUon  with  the  general  ar- 
ruij^emeiits  of  the  Preshyterians,  who  prudently  conaidered 
what  BtepB  ihotild  be  taken  to  regain  their  influence,  and  to 
coDJoin  with  the  accession  of  the  new  eovereign  the  settlemeot 
of  their  chnrcb  •." 

A  convention  of  the  eeiates  of  the  nation  aeaembled  at 
Edinburgh,  March  14,  1689,  in  whiuh  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
was  elected  to  preside.  A  letter  from  VVilliam  was  read,  in 
which  the  Iting  stated,  "  thai  it  lay  or  them  to  eater  upon 
sucU  consultations  as  were  most  likely  to  settle  them  upon 
sure  and  lasting  foundations,  which  he  trusted  they  would  d(t 
with  all  cuuvenient  speed,  with  regard  to  the  public  good, 
and  tlie  general  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  thai 
after  so  much  trouble  and  great  suQeriogs,  they  might  iUe 
happily  and  in  peace  +." 

This  national  assembly  prepared  the  famous  document 
called  "  TAe  Ciuim  of  Right,"  specifying  the  sufferings  which 
had  been  endured  in  ^Scotland,  and  declaring  their  natural 
rights  and  the  true  ends  of  government  —  that  the  interest i> 
of  the  community  itiuiit  be  promoted,  and  that  they  who 
sacrifice  this  inicresl,  forfeiting  their  rank  and  authority. 
may,  without  tlic  guilt  of  rebellion,  be  removed  or  deposed. 
"  This  part  of  the  Claim  of  Right,"  Dr.  Cook  remarks, 
"which  should  be  familiar  to  every  inhabitant  of  Britain,  and 
which  should  be  venerated  as  affording  a  salutary  example  to 
the  whole  of  mankind,  fully  confirms  the  statement  which 
has  been  given  of  the  enormities  which  disgraced  the  reigus 
of  the  two  former  moiiarcha,  —  enormities  which,  however 
grievous,  led  to  the  change  now  about  to  be  accompliahed  t>" 

General  history  must  be  cousnlted  for  the  different  f  rofi- 
aiou3  of  this  "  admirable  act ; "  one  branch  of  it  oulf  can  ba 
noticed  here,  which  was,  "  that  prelacy,  and  the  auperionty 
of  any  office  in  the  church,  above  Presbyter,  is,  and  lutth 
been,  a  great  and  insupportable  grievance  Mid  trouble  totlw 
nation,  and  contrary  to  the  iaclinationa   of  the  g^MralilT 
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xi  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  havin||r  re. 
formed  from  popery  by  Presbyters,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished  *.'' 

Wiiliaiii*8  inclination  was  to  continue  episcopacy.  For 
•khough  he  wished  that  all  should  be  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  worship  God  accordinij^  to  their  con- 
science, yet  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  same  form  of 
dinrch  government  should  be  established  through  the  whole 
of  Britain ;  and  had  the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland  now  cor- 
dially joined  the  king,  acknowledging  him  as  their  lawful 
sovereign,  and  consenting  to  those  modifications  of  epbcopacy 
which  he  contemplated,  for  including  the  more  liberal  divines 
within  the  establishment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  he 
would  have  been  zealous  for  the  hierarchy,  and  probably 
his  infloeiice  would  have  prevailed  for  its  continuance  f. 

The  king  principally  consulted  William  Carstairs,  one  of 
his  chaplains,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  who  had  been  put 
to  the  torture  in  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  James  II,  when 
duke  of  York,  to  make  him  confess  some  plot  in  England. 
''  This  enlightened  divine,  although  attached  to  Presbytery, 
was  free  from  all  rancour  and  bigotry ;  he  calmly  examined 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  gave  the  advice  which  vhe 
esteemed  it  prudent  for  the  sovereign  to  follow.  He  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  episcopal  party  were  in  general  disaf- 
fected to  the  Revolution,  and  enemies  to  the  principles  upo;i 
which  it  proceeded;  whilst  the  Presbyterians,  constituting 
the  great  body  of  the  nation,  had  to  a  man  declared  for  it — 
that  it  could  not  therefore  be  thought  strange  that  he  gave 
his  countenance  to  his  friends,  and  withheld  it  from  his 
enemies  —  that  episcopacy  in  Scotland  had  been  so  warped 
with  the  political  doctrines  of  royal  supremacy,  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  non-resistance,  that  to  establish  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  end  of  his  coming,  which  was  to  banish  these 
tenets — and  that,  as  he  could  not  show  to  the  nonconformists 
in  England,  although  they  were  a  numerous  body,  and  warmly 
attached  to  him,  all  the  favour  which  he  could  wbh,  lest  he 

•  Ibid.  p.  446.  t  Ibid.  p.  440, 
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should  embroil  himself  with  the  chnrcli,  hia  coDsenting 
that  Pre«bytery  should  be  the  nntiontil  religion  of  ScoilaDd, 
would  convince  Ihera  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  againet  their 
opinions,  but  naa  ^ided  in  bis  conduct  towards  them  by 
political  nseesaity.  This  aouod  advice  ivaa  strengthened  bj 
the  virulent  oppojilion  made  by  the  epiecopala  to  the  govern- 
ment of  William  j  and  he  was  satisfied  that  ii  would  be  un- 
wise,  aud  even  hazardous,  to  resist  the  desire  of  his  Scotiiili 
Bttbjectt,  that  Presbyleiy  should  be  restored  "." 

King  William  aud  Queen  Mary  were  proclaimed  the  sove- 
reigns of  Scotland  April  II,  1689,  and  the  earl  of  Arjryll. 
Sir  James  hlontgomery,  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  were  sent  to 
London  to  present  the  "Claim  of  Hight,"  and  to  tender  the 
coronation  oath.  "  The  king  approved  of  what  had  been 
dune,  and  he  took  the  oath,  only  adding  in  explauatioa  of  one 
clause  in  it,  which  reflects  on  him  the  highest  honour-  lie 
Te<{uested  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  did  not  bind  himself  to 
persecute  any  of  his  aubjectu  for  following  the  dictates  of 
conscience  t." 

William  accepting  the  government  nf  Scotland  on  the  terun 
proposed  by  the  conventinn,  the  fate  of  prelacy  was  decided. 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  estates,  June  2J, 
1689,  "  that  prelacy,  and  all  superiority  of  any  office  in  the 
church  of  this  kingdom  above  presbyters  iluHild  beaboUsbedt 
that  certain  acts,  establishing  episcopacy,  should  be  readiiM ; 
and  that  their  majesties,  with  the  advice  and  comeM  «f  tbe 
estates,  should  settle  by  law,  that  church-go verametit  in  the 
kingdom  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the  people^." 

"  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  ai~ 
of  tbe  estates  till  the  next  session,  the  beueSceat  i 
the  king  guided  the  ecclesiastical  proceedingi  toward*  tbe 
episcopal  clergy ;  for  most  of  them  were  permitted,  widwot 
molestation,  to  continue  in  their  livings,  even  although  they 
refused  to  pray  for  his  m^esty."  The  next  year  the  ^«galt- 
tionof  the  church  was  determined:  the  earl  of  Melvilwaa 
appointed  commissioner  in  parliament,  with  inHtractioiM  tn 

•  Ihid.  p.  441,  442.  t  Ibid.  p.  447.  t  Ibid.  p.  448. 
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forward  the  presbyterian  establishment,  bat  to  be  cautioiif 
tbout  yielding  the  king's  supremacy,  and  permitting  the 
abolition  of  patronage. 

Parliament  opened  in  April  1690,  when  it  was  orduned, 
that  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  ejected  in  1661,  should  be  im* 
aiediately  restored  to  their  livings  and  salaries :  Mv/y  of  whom 
were  found  who  had  survived  the  persecution.  An  act  was 
passed  ratifying  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
settling  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland  by  presby- 
ters, on  the  model  of  the  statute  of  1592,  specifying  ies$WM, 
presbpieries,  synods^  and  general  assemblies.  Many  of  the 
ministers  insisted  on  the  whole  that  was  stated  in  the  Claim 
of  Right  being  granted ;  and  the  commissioner,  either  worn 
out  by  their  importunity,  or  convinced  that  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify  them,  not  only  consented  to  an  act  doing  away  his 
Majesty's  supremacy  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  eccle- 
siastical, but  also  to  the  abolition  of  patronage,  thus  trans- 
ferring to  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  right  qf  choosing 
their  pastors. 

With  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  the  king 
was  highly  displeased ;  fearing  some  unreasonable  severities 
against  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  had  so  long  oppressed  the 
Presbyterians,    Harshness  was  in  many  instances  exercised, 
and  many  were  ejected ;  yet,  as  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  ''  With 
all  the  violence  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Presbyterians, 
the  candid  reader  who  has  attended  to  their  sufferings  during 
the  establishment  of  episcopacy  will  be  astonished,  rather 
that  they  entered  so  far  as  they  did  into  the  views  of  the  king, 
than  that  they  fell  short  of  them.    It  is  certain,  that  many  of 
the  episcopal  ministers  quietly  enjoyed  their  benefices,  even 
immediately  after  their  opponents  had  obtained  a  triumph." 
In  the  last   parliament,    "  the  iniquitous  statutes  enforc- 
ing conformity  were  repealed,  and  excommunication,    di- 
vested of  all  civil  psuns,  was  confined  to  the  production  of  a 
moral  and  religious  effect,  without  the  possibility  of  being 
rendered  the  tool  of  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  *." 
Many  of  the  nobility  regretted  the  influence   which  the 

*  Ibid.  p.  453. 
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Presbyterians  bad  acquired,  and  began  to  contrive  means  for 
the  restorution  of  prelacy.  The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  the 
head  of  the  episcopal  party,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
alienate  the  king  from  the  establishment :  but  Garstairs  udng 
his  influence  with  William,  the  flame  was  quenched,  and 
Scotland  was  made  happy  in  the  confidence  of  their  sove- 
reign. 

Parochial  schools  were  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1692 ;  and 
these,  under  the  direction  of  a  clergy  chiwen  by  the  people  on 
account  of  their  piety,  orthodoxy,  and  intelligence,  became 
the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  to  religion ;  while,  tkt  Scotch 
have  become  proverbial  for  sobriety,  intelligence,  and  piety, 
trained  under  such  worthy  pastors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IRELAND   UNDER    WILUAM    AND   MARY,  AMD  AT«NZ* 

James  driven  ffom  Ireland  by  HlllUnn  —  Loyalty  of  the  PresbyteitaM  — Bd^ioa 
among  them—  Discontents  in  Ireland—  Bigotry  of  the  etefsy—- BiAopQaflMtt 
testimonies  —  Evils  of  abandoning  the  New  Testament. 

James  II,  being  a  papist,  retained  a  considerable  hold  on 
the  minds  of  the  Irish,  the  generality  of  whom  were  Catho- 
lics; and  receiving  some  assistance  from  the  French,  he 
raided  an  army  in  that  island,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  the 
throne  of  England.  William,  however,  hastened  to  Ireland, 
and  leading  his  own  army,  defeated  the  troops  of  James,  but 
in  the  battle  he  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder.  Most  of 
that  country  soon  submitted  to  the  magnanimous  conqueror : 
and  after  several  reverses  of  fortune,  James  lost  all  hope, 
and  fled  from  Ireland  to  France,  where,  in  September  1702, 
he  died  in  contempt. 

Considerable  opposition  was  still  manifested  in  Ireland  to 
the  new  sovereign ;  not  only  by  the  Catholics,  but  by  the  Pro- 
testant  episcopalians :  yet  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  nu- 
merous in  the  province  of  Ulster,  remained  firmly  attached  to 
William  and  Mary. 

Religion  in  the  established  church  made  but  little  pro- 
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jpress :  the  mass  of  the  people  remaminff  papU tf«  regarded 
the  Protestants  as  oppressors;  and  the  rulers  of  the  Irish 
church  in  general  were  little  inclined  to  rital  godliness, 
while  much  perplexity  prevailed  in  determining  the  titles  to 
the  great  landed  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated  through 
the  rebellion. 

Evangelical  piety  in  this  distracted  period  scarcely  had  an 
existence,  except  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  among  the  Presby- 
terians :  ''  who,''  as  Burnet  remarks,  "  adhered  stiffly  to  their 
first  education  in  Scotland."  Religion  seems  to  have  been 
advancing  among  these  ''Scots,''  enjoying  their  Bibles  and 
their  Scriptural  worship,  having  in  1688  nineiy  congrega- 
tions«  which  were  progressively  increasing  under  the  faithful 
ministration  of  their  pastoral  bishops. 

Queen  Anne's  tory  ministers  and  prelates  laboured  in  con- 
triving their  exclusive  policy  as  the  means  of  persecution  in 
Ireland,  and  discontents  continued  to  prevail  through  the 
behaviour  of  the  trustees  to  the  great  estates.  In  1703,  the 
ruling  powers  passed  an  act  concerning  the  papists,  **  for 
breaking  the  dependence  on  the  heads  of  families :  for  it  was 
provided  that  all  estates  should  be  equally  divided  among  the 
children  of  papists,  notwithstanding  any  settlement  to  the 
contrary,  unless  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  settled, 
qualified  themselves  by  taking  the  oaths,  and  coming  to  the 
communion  of  the  church." 

As  the  bill  passed  through  the  English  parliament,  a  clause 
was  added,  ''  to  this  purpose,  that  none  in  Ireland  should  be 
capable  of  any  employment,  or  of  being  in  the  magbtracy  in 
any  city,  who.  did  not  qualify  themselves  by  receiving  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Test  Act  passed  in  England,  which 
before  this  time  had  never  been  offered  to  the  Irish  nation  *." 

Prelatical  bigotry  was  almost  incessantly  active ;  and,  with 
many,  clerical  hatred  to  the  Toleration  was  implacable.  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  in  1705,  **  the  new  heat  among  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  raised  in  the  earl  of  Rochester's  time,  and 
connived  at  if  not  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond,  went 
on  still ;  a  body  of  hot  clergymen  sent  from  Engla^d^  begaii 
to  form  meetings  in  Dublin,  and  to  have  emissaries  and  a 

*  Burnetts  life  and  Times,  vol.  v,  p.  168. 
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corTMpoDdence  over  Ireland,  uii  ilcsign  to  raise  the  fiaine  fury 
in  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom  againut  the  DUsenter!,  tbil 
ibej  had  raised  here  in  Eugland  :  whether  this  was  only  the 
effect  uf  an  ill-governed  heat  among  them,  or  if  itwuid«ton 
by  foreign  pntcticea,  was  not  yet  visihlc  *." 

Various  efforts  were  made  to  perpetuate  atrite  in  religion, 
by  the  Irish  clergy.  The  English  convocation  ivas  ealled, 
bat  it  WM  not  allowed  to  sit :  by  the  queen 'a  writ  it  tvai  pro- 
rof^ed.  "  By  this,  a  present  stop  was  put  to  the  factiom 
temper  of  those  who  studied  to  recomtncnd  theniaelres  b; 
embroiling  the  church.  It  did  not  core  them:  ihr  sa 
temper  began  to  ferment  and  spread  itself  among  the  clergj 
In  Ireland  ;  none  of  those  disputes  had  ever  been  thought  of 
in  the  church  formerly,  as  they  had  no  records  Hor  miautes  ei 
former  convocalions.  The  faction  here  in  England  fouud  oui 
proper  instruments  to  set  the  same  humour  on  foot  during 
tbe  earl  of  Rochester's  government,  an<l,  a»  was  said,  by  his 
directions  :  go  the  clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  cl»un 
there,  tliat  had  raised  such  disputes  among  us.  The  secret 
eocoaragement  with  which  (hey  did  most  effectually  HniiDHie 
tbeir  party  was,  that  the  queen's  heart  was  with  them,  and  Ihdl 
though  tlie  war,  and  other  circiimatances,  obliged  her  at  pre- 
sent to  favour  the  moderate  party,  yet  as  soon  as  peace 
arrived  they  promised  themselves  all  favour  at  her  hands.  U 
ia  not  certain  that  they  had  any  ground  for  tliia,  or  that  iiit 
herself,  or  auy  by  her  order,  gave  them  these  hopes ;  but  ibii 
is  certain,  tliat  many  things  might  have  been  done  to  extin- 
guish those  hopes,  which  tverc  not  done ;  and  indeed  it  vu 
but  too  visible,  that  the  much  g^reater  part  of  the  clergy  were 
in  a  very  ill  temper,  and  under  very  bad  influence,  enemies  lu 
the  toleration,  and  soured  against  the  dissenters  -f;" 

Burnet's  testimonies,  thus  candidly  given,  concerning  tlic 
hierarchy  in  Ireland,  might  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  otUf 
writeri  of  high  authority  :  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the 
deplorable  effects  of  substituting  human  laws  or  authnrily  in 
religion,  besides  the  holy,  benevolent,  and  peaceful  stBluItt 
of  Cbtistianity,  contained  in  tbe  New  Testament. 

•  Ibid,  p.271,  273.  f  Ibid.yoL  vi,  p.  15.  16, 
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CHUBCH  OP  ENGLAND  UNDER  QUEEN  ANNS.  . 

Anne*8  character  —  Her  minbtert  —  Her  principle!  —  Diaieaters  persecnted  •» 
BDmet*8  tesUmooy  —  Bill  against  occasional  conformity—  Convocation  —  High 
Chdbchm EN  —  Low  Chubuhmbn  —  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  —  Hig^  church 
ilUberality  —  Church  abuses  —  Bill  against  Dissenters  —  Good  prelates  —  Tory 
prelates — Dr.  Sacheverel  —  His  inflammatory  sermon  —  Bill  passed  against 
Dissenters  —  Schism  bill  —  Religion  in  Anne's  reign  —  Character  of  the  clei^y 
— Of  the  people  —  Arianism. 

Anne,  second  daughter  of  James  II,  and  wife  of  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  on 
the  demise  of  William  III.  Being  a  princess  of  amiable 
manneru  in  private  life,  she  was  beloved,  and  generally  called, 
"  The  Good  Queen  Anne,"  and  being  favoured  with  statesmen 
and  commanders  of  vast  abilities,  trained  under  her  tnagnani- 
mous  predecessor,  her  reign  was  prosperous,  ''  a  continued 
blaze  of  public  glory." 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  philosophy 
and  literature,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Anne ;  and  graced 
with  the  polished  and  profound  writings  of  Locke,  Flam- 
stead,  Addison,  Newton,  Clarke,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  Halley, 
Bentley,  &c.,  this  period  has  been  called  "The  Augustan 
Age  of  Britain." 

Anne  was  a  Stuart :  and  she  inherited  a  measure  of  those 
lofty  notions  of  the  prerogative,  entertained  by  that  unhappy 
family.  But  though  the  constitution  of  England  had  been 
established  by  William,  Anne  became  the  dupe  of  the  party 
who  cherished  those  principles  of  bigotry,  through  which 
much  vexation  arose  in  the  nation.  Retaining  for  several 
years  the  great  men  who  had  been  the  wise  counsellors  of 
William,  Anne  made  no  infringement  of  the  toleration 
through  their  moderation :  still  the  restless  bigotry  of  the 
tory  clergy,  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  oc- 
casioned much  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  religion  —  tore 
tbe  church  with  divisions  —  and  seriously  alarmed  the  dis- 
senters. 

Anne  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  than 
the  violent  part  of  the  clergy,  knowing  the  principles  of  the 
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queen,  raieed  ihe  cry  of  "The  Church  id  Danger," 
continned  to  be  the  watchword  throughout  her  rel^n.  Pk- 
suming  on  impunity,  penecatino  was  renewed  b;  the  zcalob, 
and  several  ineeting-houset  of  (he  Dissenters  were  pnl  ' 
down  by  the  eicited  mobs  id  provinciBl  towns ;  hut  m 
proceedings  had  no  sanction  firom  the  public  authorities,  b 
Uie  j!rtt  year  of  Aune's  reign,  attempts  were  made  towudi 
the  subTenion  of  reli^ous  liberty  :  nor  were  they  liud  i^ 
until  they  partly  succeeded. 

Biahop  Barnet'e  testimony  will  be  regarded  as  moEt  iBt 
fiu^ry  as  to  the  state  uf  thingq  at  liiia  period.  He  says,  " 
bill  was  brought  in  by  the  Tories,  againat  occasional  confix- 
mity:  by  thin  bill,  all  those  wUo  took  the  sacrament  a 
who  held  offices  of  trust,  or  were  magistrates  in  corporatiM^ 
and  did  after  that,  go  tothe  ueetings  of  Diasenters,  orwy 
meeting  for  religious  worslup,  that  was  not  according  ts 
liturgy  or  practice  of  the  church  of  England,  wberejbr 
persons  were  present,  more  than  (be  family,  were  disibM 
from  holding  their  employments,  and  were  to  be  fined  lOU., 
and  51.  a  day  for  every  day  in  which  they  continued  to  ii 
in  their  employment  after  their  hating  been  at  any  iixi 
meeting ;  they  were  also  made  incapable  of  holding  any  ottti 
employment,  till  after  one  whole  year's  conformity  to  the 
church. — All  the  inferior  offlcers  or  freemen  in  corporationi, 
who  were  found  to  hare  some  iiuereet  in  eluctions,  were  com- 
prehended in  this  bill.  —  All  who  pleaded  for  it,  did  in  wordi 
declare  for  the  continuance  of  the  toleration,  yet  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  they  treated  the  Dissenters  in  all  ibeir 
speeches,  showed  as  if  they  designed  their  extirpation.  The 
bill  was  carried  in  the  House  Commons  by  a  great  majorilf. 
The  Lords  would  not  consent  to  the  retiring  of  such  penalliei 
as  the  infamous  methods  of  king  Charles'd  reign.  All 
believed,  that  the  chief  design  of  this  bill  was  to  model  co) 
poratiuna,  and  to  cast  out  of  them  all  those  who  would  ui 
vote  in  elections  for  Tories  :  the  toleration  itself  was  viaiWr  i 
idmed  at,  and  this  was  only  a  step  to  break  in  upon  it  • 
William's  moderate   bishops  still  passcssed   considcnlilt  | 

■  Lif«  and  Times,  vol.  t,  p.  119,  123. 
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influence,  though  the  generality  of  the  clergy  were  opposed 
to  the  toleration,  as  is  manifest  by  the  temper  of  the  House 
of  Commons  :  but  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of 
only  one,  *'  This  bill  seemed  to  fa?our  the  interests  of  the 
church,  so  hot  men  were  for  it ;  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  bishops  being  against  it,  they  were  censured  as  cold  and 
slack  in  the  concerns  of  the  church.  Angry  men  took  occa- 
sion from  hence  to  charge  the  bishops  as  enemies  of  the 
church,  and  betrayers  of  its  interests,  because,"  says  Burnet, 
*'  we  would  not  run  blindfold  into  the  passions  and  designs 
of  ill-tempered  men;  though  we  can  appeal  to  the  world — 
and,  which  is  more,  to  God  himself — that  we  did  fedthfully 
and  zealously  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the  church,  the 
promoting  of  religion  and  learning,  the  encouraging  of  aU 
good  men  and  good  designs;  and  that  we  did  apply  our- 
selves to  the  duties  of  our  function  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  •:> 

During  this  first  session  of  parliament  under  Anne,  in 
1702,  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  assembled,  and  a 
^rp  controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  two  houses. 
Burnet  remarks,  ''The  lower  house  finding,  that,  by  op- 
posing their  bishops  in  so  rough  a  manner,  they  were  repre- 
sented as  favourers  of  presbytery,  to  clear  themselves  of  that 
imputation,  came  suddenly  unto  a  conclusion,  that  episco- 
pacy was  of  divine  and  apostolical  right  f."  The  lower  house 
submitted  a  document  to  this  effect  for  the  bishops  to  adopt, 
which  they  declined,  perceiving  their  design ;  when  the  par- 
liament being  prorogued,  the  ecclesiastical  session  ended, 
**  the  two  houses  being  fixed  in  an  opposition  to  one 
another." 

**  From  those  disputes  in  convocation,  divisions  ran 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy;  and,  to  ^lx  these, 
new  names  were  found  out :  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church.  All  that  treated 
the  Dissenters  with  temper  and  moderation,  and  were  for  re- 
siding constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  labouring  diligently 
in  them — and  expressed  a  great  zeal  against  the  prince  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  123, 134.  t  Ibid,  p,  137. 
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Wales,  and  for  the  ReTolatioB-*-<wefe  M^BSseated  as  secret 
favonrers  of  presbytery,  and  asHlaiectfedto^liecfattrclft,  and 
were  called  Lmo  Churchmen  ♦." 

Intolenmee,  still  cherished  by  the  iMg'h  CiUrckmen,  ori^- 
nated  the  next  year  (1703)  another  hill  against  Dissesteis. 
''  The  preamble  of  the  former  bill  Mras  left  out :  the  immber, 
besides  the  family,  that  made  a  eenventicle,  was  eaiar^ 
irom  five  io  twelve :  and  the  fine  set  on  those  who  went  to 
conventicles,  after  they  had  received  the  sacrament,  besides 
the  loss  of  their  employment,  was  Inroiight  down  to  WL 
These  were  artifices,  by  which  it  was  hoped  onee  to  -eainry  the 
bill  on  any  terms ;  and,  when  that  point  was  gat&ed,  to  carry 
other  bills  of  greater  severity.  Those  who  opposed  the  hiB 
went  chiefly  upon  this  ground,  that  it  put  the  Dissentets  m  a 
worse  condition  than  they  were  before;  so  it  was  a  breach 
made  upon  toleration.  The  old  topics  of  hjrpocrisy,  and  of 
the  danger  the  church  was  in,  were  brought  up  again  on 
behalf  of  the  bill,  and  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Consmons  by 

a  great  majority  t." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  lost,  oa  the  second  reading, 
by  a  majority  of  twelve.  "  The  bishops,'*  says  Burnet,  "were 
almost  equally  divided  :  there  were  two  more  against  it  than 
for  it.  Among  these,  I  had  the  largest  share  of  censure  on 
me,  because  I  spoke  much  against  the  bill.  I  knew  how  the 
Act  of  Test  was  carried.  I  related  that  in  the  House,  and  the 
many  practices  of  the  Papists  of  setting  us  of  the  Church 
against  the  Dissenters,  and  the  Dissenters  against  us  by  turns, 
as  it  might  serve  their  ends.  I  ventured  to  say,  that  a  man 
might  lawfully  communicate  with  a  church  that  he  thought 
had  a  worship  and  a  doctrine  uncorrupted,  and  yet  commu- 
nicate more  frequently  with  a  church  thai  he  thought  more 
perfect.  I  myself  had  communicated  with  the  churches  of 
Geneva  and  Holland,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  communicated 
with  the  church  of  England;  so,  though  the  Dissenters  were 
in  a  mistake  as  to  their  opinion — which  was  the  more  perfect 
church — yet,  allowing  them  a  toleration  in  that  error,  this 
practice  might  be  justified.    I  saw  the  Jacobites  designed  to 

*  Ibid.  p.  138.  t  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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raises  flame  amon/ff  us,  makiug  a  breach  on  the  toleration; 
aud  I  was  resolved  never  to  be  silent,  when  that  should  be 
brought  iiita  debate :  for  I  have  long  looked  on  liberty  of 
conseieiice  aif  one  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  antecedent 
to  societf,  which  no  vatoi  could  give  up,  because  it  was  not 
in  his  ofVB  power  */^ 

Burnett  principles  are  worthy  of  a  record  in  this  place^ 
especially  as  not  only  the  IHssenters,  but  the  nation,  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  successful  advocacy  of  religious 
liberty,  which  has  since  been  so  happily  enlarged  in  Britain. 

Bamefs  services  to  the  church  of  England,  in  1704,  merit 
acknowledgment;  as  that  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  denominated  *'  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty,''  origi- 
fiated  with  him.  This  fond  arises  from  ^  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  of  ecclesiastical  livings.''  '*  The  tenths  amounted  to 
about  1  XfiOOi.  a  year ;  and  the  first-fruits,  which  were  casual, 
rose  one  year  with  another  to  5,00(V.  This  was  not  brought 
into  the  treasury  as  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue ;  but 
the  iHshops,  who  had  been  the  Pope's  collectors,  were  now 
the  King's  —  so  persons  in  favour  obtained  assignations  on 
them  for  life.  Tlua  had  never  been  applied  to  any  good  use, 
but  was  still  obtained  by  favourites  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  t-** 

Queen  Mary,  king  William,  and  now  Anne,  listened  fa- 
vourably to  the  bbhop's  proposal;  and  Buniet  succeeded 
according  to  his  wishes.  "  This  time  was  perhaps  chosen," 
he  remarks,  "  to  pacify  the  angry  clergy,  who  now  talked  of 
the  danger  the  church  was  in.  This  extraordinary  mark  of 
the  queen's  piety  and  zeal  for  the  church,  produced  many 
addresses  fuU  of  compliments ;  but  it  has  not  yet  had  any 
great  effect  in  softening  the  tempers  of  peerish  men.  The 
bishops  were  zealous  and  unanimous  for  the  bill.  The  queen 
was  pleased  to  let  it  be  known,  that  the  first  motion  of  this 
matter  came  from  me :  such  a  project  would  have  been  mag- 
nified at  anotlier  time;  and  those  who  promoted  it  would 
have  been  looked  on  as  tiie  truest  friends  of  the  church.  But 
this  did  not  seem  to  make  any  great  impression  at  that  time; 

♦  Ibid,  p.  171—173.  t  Ibid,  p.  181. 
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only  it  produced  a  let  of  addrestei  fram  all  the  clergy  of 
England,  fnll  of  thanks  and  ju»t  acknowledgments  *." 

"  UoioD  and  moderation  "  being  commanded  by  the  qneoi, 
in  closing  this  aeiuon  of  parliament,  a  flaroe  arose  in  couu- 
quence.  "  These  worda  were  now. .become  no  oAiqm  to  to- 
lent  men,  that  eren  in  eermona,  chiefly  at  Oxford,  they  wen 
arraigned  as  importing  somewhat  that  was  unkind  to  Ibe 
church,  and  that  favoured  the  Dissenters." 

Hi;{h-church  illiberality  leemed  to  increase;  for,  ucordbg 
to  Bomet,  "  the  uniTersitLes,  Oxford  especially,  were  mc- 
ccssful  in  corrupting  the  principteE  of  those  who  were  secii 
thither  to  be  educated ;  so  that  few  of  them  escaped  the  talni 
of  it ;  and  the  generality  of  llie  clergy  were  not  only  ill- 
principled  but  ill-tempered.  Tbey  exckimed  against  all  mo- 
deration, aa  endangering  the  church  j  though  it  h  visible  thai 
the  church  is  in  no  aort  of  danjrer,  from  either  the  number  or 
the  interest  that  the  Dissenters  have  among  us ;  who,  bv 
reason  of  the  toleration,  are  now  so  quieted,  that  nothing  can 
keep  up  any  heat  in  those  matters  hut  the  folly  and  bad  bu- 
niour  that  the  clergy  are  possessed  with,  and  which  ihfy 
infuse  into  all  those  with  whom  they  have  creditf." 

Church  abuses  were  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  progreu 
of  religion ;  for  though  the  "  convocation  drew  np  a  rep^^ 
scntatioD  of  some  abuses  in  ecclediaatical  discipline,  they  look 
care  to  mention  none  of  those  greater  ones,  of  which  manj 
among  themselves  were  eminently  guilty — such  as  pluralities, 
non-reaidenee,  the  neglect  of  their  cures,  and  the  irregula- 
rities in  Ihe  lives  of  the  clergy,  which  were  too  visible  J." 

Bigotry  still  raged;  and  the  next  sessions  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity  agdn  passed  the  Commons.  Anne 
went  to  hear  the  debates  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whtn 
"  it  was  resolved  to  open  the  whole  matter  in  her  healing. 
rhe  topics  most  insisted  on  were,  the  quiet  that  we  enjojed 
under  the  toleration ;  on  which  head  the  severities  of  fonaer 
reigns  were  laid  open,  both  in  their  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
their  being  managed  only  to  advance  popery  and  other  tad 
designs.    The  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the 

■  Ibid.  p.  les,  184.  iIbLd.p.198.  t  Ibi'l' 


siBtd  they  expreased  for  tke  queen  «Aid  het  government,  was 
ftlso  copiously  set  fortk )  while  others  showed  a  malignity  to 
it«  That  which  was  chiefly  urged  was,  that  every  new  law 
made  in  the  matter  altered  the  state  of  things  from  what  it 
was  when  the  aet  of  toleration  first  passed.  This  gave  the 
Dissenters  an  alarm ;  they  might  from  thence  conclude,  that 
une  step  would  be  made  after  another^  till  the  whole  effect 
of  that  act  should  be  overturned  *,**  The  bill  was  therefore 
rejected,  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of  tufenty 
lords. 

I>f.fiidl,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  learned  treatise  on 
the  **  Doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church  concerning  the  Tri- 
nity," and  Dr.  Beveridge,  **  the  phoenix  of  his  age"  for 
pkty — now  known  chiefly  by  his  "  Private  Thenghta  on  Re- 
]jg|j0li»  —  yf^f^  promoted  by  the  queen  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  of  which  they  were  its  greatest  ornaments.  **  They 
were  both  pious  and  devout  men,''  says  Burnet ;  ''  but  were 
now  declining,  both  of  them  being  old,  and  not  like  to  hold 
out  loi^(."  Dr.  Wake  was  made  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  **  a  man 
eminently  learned,  an  excellent  writer,  a  good  preacher,  and, 
whidi  is  above  all,  a  man  of  exemplary  life  f." 

Religion  must  doubtless  have  flourished  in  the  dinrch,  and 
charity  towards  the  Dissenters  would  have  been  cherished^  to 
the  advancement  of  evangelical  godliness  in  the  nation,  if  all 
the  prelates  had  been  such  men  for  piety  and  moderation  as 
Beveridge,  Bull,  and  Wake.  But  the  clergy,  in  convocation, 
persevered  in  their  illiberal  principles,  giving  much  trouble 
to  the  govemaieot,  until  they  in  a  measure  succeeded.  Dr. 
Trelawuey,  Dr.  Blackhall,  and  Sir  William  Dawes,  were  pro- 
moted to  Winchester^  Exeter,  and  Chester.  '*  Trelawney," 
Burnet  says,  ''  was  considerable  for  nothing  but  his  birth  and 
interest  in  Cornwidl :  but  the  others  were  in  themselves  men 
of  value  and  worth  j  but  thdlr  notions  were  all  on  the  other 
side:  they  had  submitted  to  the  government,  but  they,  at 
least  Bramhall,  seemed  to  condemn  the  revolution,  and  all 
that  had  been  done  pursuant  to  it.  Dawes  also  vras  looked  on 
as  an  aspiring  man,  who  would  set  himself  at  thie  head  of  the 

•  Ibid.  t  Ibid.  p.  240, 
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Tory  party:  so  this  nomiBation  jpave  'a  great  distrust.  To 
qualify  this  a  little>  Patrick,  the  pioos  and  learned  bishop  of 
Ely,  dyiD^  at  this  time,  the  queen  advanced  More,  from 
Norwich,  tluther;  and  Dr.Trimuell,  a  worthy  person  in  all 
respects,  was  named  for  Normch.  Yet  this  did  not  quiet 
the  uneasiness  many  were  under,  by  reason  of  the  o&er  no- 
minations, whidi  seemed  to  flow  from  the  queen  herself,  and 
80  discovered  her  inclinations  •/' 

Intolerance  now  gsdned  considerable  strength  in  the  na- 
tion, as  this  spirit  was  perceived  to  be  cherished  by  the 
queen.  Tins  will  appear  from  the  aflfair  of  a  Tory  clergy- 
man, and  what  Burnet  calls,  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
transactions  in  my  time.  Dr.  Sacheverel  was  a  bold,  inso- 
lent man,  with  a  very  small  measure  of  religion,  virtne, 
learning,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to  force  himself  into 
popularity  and  preferment,  by  the  most  petulant  ndlings  at 
Dissenters  and  Low-churchmen,  in  several  sermons  and  libels, 
written  without  either  chasteness  of  style  or  liveliness  of  ex- 
pression ;  all  was  one  unpractised  strain  of  indecent  and  scar- 
rilous  language.  He  was  at  last  brought  up,  by  popular 
election,  to  a  church  in  Southwark,  where  he  began  to  make 
great  reflections  on  the  ministry;  representing  that  the 
church  was  in  danger,  being  neglected  by  those  who  go- 
verned, while  they  favoured  her  most  inveterate  enemies. 
Preaching  on  the  6th  of  November,  at  St.  Paul's,  London, 
he  gave  a  full  vent  to  his  fury.  He  poured  out  much  sconi 
and  scurrility  on  the  Dissenters,  and  reflected  severely  on  the 
toleration.  He  animated  the  people  to  stand  up  for  the 
church,  for  which  he  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  desired  them 
to  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  He  printed  his  sermon, 
wdth  a  flaming  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  Lord  Mayor;  and 
about  forty  thousand  of  them  were  dispersed  over  the  nation 
by  the  party  that  was  opposed  to  the  ministry.  A  motion  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  made  for  impeaching  Sacheverel, 
and  carried  by  a  great  majority.  Yet  the  clergy,  generally, 
espoused  Sacheverel  as  their  champion,  who  had  stood  in  the 
breach ;  and  so  they  reckoned  his  cause  was  their  own.  Many 

*  Ibid.  p.  361,  362. 
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sermons  were  preached,  both  in  London  and  in  other  placet^ 
to  proToke  the  people,  in  which  they  succeeded  beyond  ez- 
<c'tation. 

<':0n  the  27th  of  February,  1710,  the  trial  begui.  Sacl«- 
verel  was  lodged  in  the  Temple,  and  came  every  day  mth 
fi^at  solemnity,  in  a  coach  to  Westminster  Hall :  great 
crowds  ran  about  his  coach  with  many  shouts^  expressing 
their  concern  for  him,  in  a  very  rude  manner.  —  During  the 
three  weeks  of  his  trial;  the  multitudes  that  attended  him  in 
l^oing  and  coming,  showed  a  great  concern  for  him,  pressing 
about  him  to  kiss  his  hand :  money  was  thrown  among  them ; 
and  they  were  animated  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that  the^f 
went  to  pull  down  some  meeting-houEea,  which  was  executed  on 
/he  of  them^  as  far  as  burning  all  pews  in  them.  This  was 
directed  by  some  of  better  fashion,  who  followed  the  mob  in 
hackney  coaches,  and  were  seen  sending  messages  to  them  : 
the  word  upon  which  all  shouted  was.  The  Church  and  Saehe- 
verel ;  and  such  as  joined  not  in  the  shout,  were  insulted  and 
knocked  down. — All  the  clergy  appeared  for  8acheverel. 
Many  of  the  queen's  chaplains  stood  about  him,  encoura^g 
and  magnifying  him ;  and  it  was .  given  out  that  the  queen 
herself  favoured  him  */*  especially  as  she  regularly  attended 
his  trial. 

r 

Sacheverel  however  was  found  guilty :  "  the  lords  went 
down  to  the  hall,  where  the  question  being  put  upon  the 
whole  impeachment,  guUty  or  not  guilty,  ^y-two  voted  him 
not  guilty,  and  sixty-nine  voted  him  guilty.  The  queen  de- 
siring the  censure  upon  this  intolerant  offender  might  be 
mild,  he  was  suspended  from  preaching  for  three  years :  upon 
that  the  House  of  Commons  divided,  fifty-mne  were  for  the 
vote,  and  sixty  were  against  it :  so  that  being  laid  aside,  the 
sermon  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  Illuminations  and  bonfires,  expressive  of  incon- 
ceivable joy,  as  if  a  victory  had  been  gained,  appeared,  not 
only  in  London,  but  over  the  whole  kingdom  f.'' 

How  far  the  queen  approved  of  the  principles  of  Sacheverel, 
may  further  be  inferred,  from  his  being  immediately  after 

♦  Ibid.  vol.  vi,  p.  32-41.  t  Ibid.  p.  44, 45. 
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the  trial  jireeeuted  with  a  li?iDg  io  North  Wales ;  and 
the  prevailing  temper  of  the  country  may  be  conceived  fron: 
the  staletnciit  of  Biahop  Burnet  respeelinjr  the  reception  this 
haughty  clergyman  met  with,  on  hia  journey  to  take  posses- 
lion  of  it.  "  As  he  pniaNl  through  the  counties,  both  going 
■nd  coining,  he  was  received  and  fullowcd  by  such  numben, 
and  entertained  mth  such  magnificence,  thai  our  princes  in 
tkieir  progreaaei  Iutb  not  been  more  ran  after  tbmn  he  wu, 
Oreat  ftkTj  and  violence  appeared  on  many  occaaioiu,  thongk 
eve  wai  taken  to  gin  his  followers  no  «ort  of  prorocatioii. 
He  WM  looked  on  ai  dte  chiunpion  of  the  cburchi  and  be 
•bowed  vm  mnch  insoknce  on  that  occasion,  as  his  party  M 
folly.  N«  notice  waa  taken  by  the  govemmeRt  of  all  thete 
riots;  theywcreratherfovottreduid  encouraged  than  checkedj 
all  this  was  like  a  prelude  to  a  frreater  scene  that  was  to  tx 
acted  at  court*." 

^ihe  bad  lung  felt  restndot  dnder  the  direction  of  miDbtcn 
who  were  favourable  to  toleration :  but  at  this  period,  ia- 
flnenced  by  a  few  favouritee,  she  chose  a  new  ministry,  wkMC 
iUibend  principles  were  congeni^  with  herown.  " So sudda, 
and  so  entire  a  change  of  the  ministry,"  says  Bamet,  *'i> 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  our  htstocy,  especially  where  men  of 
great  abilities  had  served,  both  with  zeal  and  success ;  inso- 
much that  the  administration  of  all  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  their  hands,  was  not  only  without  exception,  but  hid 
raised  the  adiniration  of  ail  Europet-" 

A  new  parliament  being  summoned,  "  unheard-of  methodii 
were  used  to  secure  Tory  [uemljers.  Open  violence  was  used 
in  several  parts ;  this  was  so  general  through  the  whole  kiog- 
doiD,  all  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  visible  the  thing  had 
been  for  some  time  concerted,  and  the  proper  methods  and 
tools  had  been  prepared  for  it.  The  clergy  had  a  great  shwe 
in  this;  for  besideb  a  course  for  some  montliB  of  ioflammg 
aermons,  they  went  from  house  to  house  pressing  their  people 
to  show,  on  thia  great  occasion,  their  zeal  for  the  church,  and 
no»v  or  never  to  save  it.  They  alao  told  lliem,  in  what  ill  hands 
the  queen  had  been  kept,  as  in  captivity,  and  that  it  iras  > 

'  Hid.  p.  56.  t  IbiJ.p.57. 
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charity,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  free  her  from  the  power  the 
late  ministry  exercised  o?er  her.  Tories  were  put  in^  and 
Whigs  were  left  oat :  in  a  word,  the  practice  and  violence 
used  now  in  elections  went  far  beyond  anything  that  I  had 
ever  known  in  England  *.*' 

General  business  fully  occupied  this  new  parliament :  but 
"  when  the  s.es8ion  drew  near  an  end,  some  were  concerned 
to  find,  that  a  body,  chosen  so  much  by  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  the  clergy,  should  have  done  nothhig  for  the  good  of  the 
church  :  so  it  being  apparent,  that  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
there  were  about  200,000  people  more  than  could  possibly 
worship  God  in  the  churches  built  there,  upon  a  message  to 
them  from  the  queen,  to  which  the  rise  was  given  by  an 
address  to  her  from  the  convocation,  they  voted  that  Jfftif 
more  churches  should  be  built;  and  laid  the  charge  of  it  upon 
that  part  of  the  duty  on  coals,  that  had  been  reserved  for 
building  of  St.  PauPs,  which  w^  now  finished  V 

Seven  years  the  bill  agunst  occasional  conformity  had 
slept  i  but  now  the  Tories  were  in  power  it  was  revived,  on  the 
15th  of  December  1711.  This  bill  provided,  that ''  all  persons 
in  places  of  profit  and  trust,  and  aU  the  common  council  men 
in  corporations,  who  should  be  at  any  meeting  for  divine  wor* 
ship  where  there  were  ten  persons  besides  the  family,  in  which 
the  Common  Prayer  was  not  used,  or  where  the  queen  and  the 
princess  Sophia  were  not  prayed  for,  should  upon  convic- 
tion forfeit  their  places  of  trust  and  profit,  and  continue 
incapable  of  any  employment,  till  they  should  depose,  that 
for.  a  whole  year  together  they^had  not  been  at  any  conven- 
ticle." 

Nottingham,  an  apostate  Whig  earl,  being  the  leader,  *'  no 
opposition,"  as  Burnet  states,  '*  Was  made  to  the  Bill  in  the 
house  of  Lords ;  so  it  passed  in  three  days  s  and  it  had  the 
same  fate  in  the  house  of  Commons;  only  they  added  a 
penalty  on  the  offender,  of  /or ttf  pounds,  to  be  given  to  the 
informer.  Great  reflections  were  made  on  the  fate  of  this 
bill,  which  had  been  formerly  so  much  contested,  and  was  so 

•  Ibid.  p.  68.  t  Ibid.  p.  79. 
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oftCB  r^i«cted  by  the  Lords,  and  now  went  thtoogh  both 
kowes,  is  60  silent  a  manner,  wiihout  the  least  opposition  •." 
BUTBet  records  the  opposition  which  himself  h&d  formerl; 
made  to  this  bill :  but  now  he  appears  to  have  let  it  pati 
without  any  expression  of  disapprobation ;  remarldng  in  tlie 
closeof  hb  QCCOUDl,  "It  must  no>v  be  left  to  time  to  show, 
wtutgooci  effeet  this  act  may  have  on  the  church,  or  what  bad 
one  it  ma;  haf  e  on  Diwenun." 

Bigotry  waa  not  satiafled,  homvfr,  vrfth  tlus  'mtatigtmtt 
of  Uie  toleralion :  Mmetbing  more  (e*ere  was  cmteni[datal; 
aad  00  the  12th  of  Majr  1714,  tke  "ScUam  Bill"  an 
brought  into  the  Houto  of  CommoDs :  it  w»  entitle^  "Ai 
Act  to  prevent  the  powik  of  Suhism,  and  for  tbe  foithi 
sesDTity  of  the  churcbea  of  Boglaad  and  IrelaiMl,  aa  bf  b" 
establ'uhed  j "  and  it  enacted,  that  no  peraoa  ebonld  keep  in; 
pahliv  or  priiatti  school,  or  s«iMnary,  to  teach  or  inairDCt 
jouth,  as  tutor  or  achoolmasler,  tmleu  he  subscribed  this 
doclaration :  —  "I,  A.  I),  do  declare  that  1  tviil  confoi'm  m 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  establisheii,"  | 
and  shall  have  obtidned  a  license  from  the  archbishop,  oi 
bi^op,  or  ordinary  of  the  place,  noder  his  seal  of  office. 
And  whosoever  should  be  found  doing  this  without  tliese 
qualifications,  was,  upon  conviction,  to  suffer  lAree  montht  im- 
pritonment.  The  next  clause  in  the  Act  runs  thus  —  "Aid 
be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  sn^ 
person,  liceosed  as  aforesaid,  shall  teach  any  other  cateebisiD 
than  the  catechism  tet  foHh  in  lie  Bosh  of  Common  Praytr, 
the  license  of  such  person  shall  thenceforth  be  void,  and  such 
person  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  act." 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  infamous  Schisni 
Bill;  worthy  only  of  the  infidel  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  the 
intolerant  bishop  Atterbury,  the  friend  of  Sacheverel,  its 
principal  authors.  After  warm  debates  in  the  Commons, 
tMs  liill  wu  carried  by  23?  votes  againat  126,  and  sent  up  w 
the  Lords.  There  it  met  with  powerful  opposition.  Lont 
Wharton  remarked,  "  It  is  melancholy  and  surprising,  I  nfi 

•  Ibid.  p.  104, 106. 
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that  at  this  very  time^  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  which 
cannot  but  tend  to  divide  Protestants,  and  consequently  to 
weaken  their  interests,  and  hasten  their  ruin :  but  then  the 
wonder  will  cease,  when  it  is  recollected  what  madmen  were 
ike  conirhers  and  promoters  of  this  bill.'* 

Bishop  Fleetwood  to  his  honour  opposed  it;  remarkiujif, 
that,  *^  if  to  deprive  parents  of  the  right  of  educating  their 
children  in  the  way  they  thought  best,  was  not  persecution, 
he  knew  not  what  was ;  and  that  the  way  to  judge  of  such 
matters  was  to  bring  the  case  home  to  ourseilves,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  others  believe  themselves  to  be  right  as  much  as 
we  do  *." 

Two  clauses  were  gained  in  the  lords :  one  was^  that  dis- 
tenters  might  have  school-mistresses  to  teach  their  children  to 
read :  and  another,  that  *'  this  act  should  not  extend  to  any 
person  who  should  instruct  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  or  any  part  of  mathematical  learning,  which 
relates  only  to  navigation  and  mechanics."  So  powerful, 
however,  was  the  opposition,  that  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  only  seventy-seven  against  seventy ^two.  Twenty-two  tern* 
poral  peers,  Kndifive  bishops,  entered  their  protest  against  this 
bill,  as  the  only  possible  mark  of  their  determined  disapproba- 
tion. They  said,  "  If  the  dissenters  should  not  be  provoked  by 
this  severity  to  concur  in  the  destruction  of  their  country,  and 
the  Protestant  religion,  yet  we  may  justly  fear  they  may  be 
driven  by  this  bill  from  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
manufactures :  for,  as  we  gained  them  by  the  persecution 
abroad,  so  we  may  lose  them  by  similar  proceedings  at  home  f." 

Archbishop  Dawes  took  the  chair  in  the  modelling  and 
finishing  of  this  iniquitous  bill:  it  received  the  royal  assent, 
June  25,  1714 ;  and  it  was  to  commence  its  fearful  operation 
on  the  first  of  the  following  August :  but  on  that  dreaded 
day.  Queen  Anne  was  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God : 
and  bigotry  was  defeated  by  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
England  of  George  I  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  a  generous 
and  decided  friend  to  liberty  of  conscience. 

Religion,  in  the  church  of  England,  during  the  reign  of 

*  Brook's  BeUgious  Liberty,  vol.  ii,  p.  260,  261.       t  Ibid.  p.  263 
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Anne^  will  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  seen,  to  have  been 
deplorably  low ;  such  was  the  case,  as  is  testified  by  bishop 
Burnet.  Of  the  clergy  he  says  —  "During  my  whole  life, 
I  have  lamented^  that  I  saw  so  little  true  zeid  among  our 
clergy :  I  saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Rome;  I  saw  much  zeal  likewise  throughout  the  foreign 
churches :  the  Dissenters  have  a  great  deal  among  them :  bat 
I  must  own  that  the  main  body  of  our  clergy  has  always 
appeared  to  me  dead  and  lifeless. — I  say  it  with  great  regret, 
I  have  observed  the  clergy,  in  all  the  places  through  which  I 
have  travelled.  Papists,  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Dissenters; 
but  of  them  all,  our  clergy  is  much  the  most  remiss  in  their 
labours  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their  lives. — I  do 
not  enter  into  the  scandalous  practices  of  noh-rendence  9sA 
pluralitiei,  which  are  sheltered  by  so  many  colours  of  law 
among  us;  whereas  the  church  of  Rome,  whence  we  had 
those  and  many  other  abuses,  has  freed  herself  from  this, 
under  which  we  still  labour,  to  our  great  and  just  reproach: 
this  is  so  shameful  a  profanation  of  holy  things,  that  it  ought 
to  be  treated  with  detestation  and  horror  ♦." 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  clergy,  the  laity  could  not 
be  expected  to  flourish  in  religion :  of  them  he  says,  "  The 
commonalty  of  this  nation  are  much  the  happiest,  and  live 
the  easiest  and  the  most  plentifully  of  any  that  ever  I  saw; 
they  are  very  sagacious  and  skilful  in  managing  all  their 
concerns ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  hov 
ignorant  they  are  in  the  matters  of  religion.  The  Dissenters 
have  a  much  larger  share  of  knowledge  among  them,  than  u 
among  those  who  come  to  our  churches.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  the  plainness  in  which  matters  of 
religion  are  written  in  this  age,  and  the  many  small  books 
concerning  these,  that  have  been  published  of  late  years, 
which  go  at  easy  rates,  and  of  which  many  thousands  are 
every  year  sent  about  by  charitable  societies  in  London,  lo 
be  freely  given  to  such  as  will  take  them,  and  read  them : 
so  that  this  ignorance  seems  to  be  obstinate  and  incurable  f." 

Burnet  speaks  thus  of  the  gentry :  "  They  are  for  the  most 

•  Life  and  Times,  vol.  vi,  p.  183—186.  t  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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pitrt  the  woQBt  instruoUd,  ap4  jthe  .k^l^t  knowlQg  of  an^  of 
their  rmk  'I  ever  went  tmougBt.**  JEJuvIn^if  testified  the 
supe^ii^ty  of  l^e  Scotch,  hf  sftJ0f  "A  ^(^lUleinan  here  is 
oftAH  both  iU-tfiU£^  aud.iU'-hred;  Xhia  makes  hioa  hasty  and 
insioles^-  The  gunixf  ^m  opt  early  acquainted  with  the 
pdndpl^s  of  religion :  ^so  that  aflter  they  huve  rforgot  their 
catechism,  they  acquiie  no  more  .new  knowledge,  but  what 
Ihey  le<ym  jn  -playif  ^^d  .romances.  Th^  grow  rsoon  to  .find  it 
a  modiush  tJong,  fdiat  looks  like  mjt  and  spij^,  to  laugh  at  reli- 
gion mi  virtue,  t^d  to  bepome  crude  and  unpolished  in- 
fidela^*.*' 

**  Tbk  ii  » (Usmal  representfitiQn  of  tiungs/'  {idds  the  pious 
bidiap:  iindit  mfty  well  be  supposed,  that  a  grievous. defec- 
tion f&om  fiv^ngeUcMl  doctrine  had  taken  pl^ce.  With  few 
esceptions  this  ^was  ipdeed  jfehe  case,  and  scarcely  a  4ime  of 
that  agcic^  be  jfoMud,  exci^pt  bifthc\p  Beveri^^e,  "  the  re- 
sHUTr.^mf  vevimr  ^primiiivtepie^,''  who  held  rfftTth  as  at  the 
Taiom^afy«i  itho^e  twp  capital  ftrtioleis  c^  the  .gospel — Justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  the  righteousness  and  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  fifinetlfioaJtiop  byjth^igrapious  infiuj^nce  pf.the  Holy  Spirit ! 

iMtmw^  .e^rcised  its  .withering  injAuence  amoiig  the 
«kr|»r  of  fi^  ^S^^  3;hpmw  Rrmin,  the  iptimi^tc  friend  qf 
aisddliihfip  J'illotspin,  ,a  ge^tlemf^u  pf  .r^re  benevolepqe,  had 
gwiitjf  irwiiwdlhis.dQptj:ineio  jthe  ]^t  century.  .^Ir.Whls- 
too,  i*proft«sor  ,nnd.divipe  of  (Q^mhridge,  about  1700;  and 
c«pi»»Al}y  JOr.  S^mwd  Clai:ke,  sector  of  St.  Jamejs's  We8.t- 
vunster,  m^  the  pirinc^pf^l  leaders  ip  the  Ariap  opiniops, 
whi^k  iqp^Pf)»dwwceedu^ly  i^mpng  .the  j^Qculative  ,(in(i  irr^ll- 

ffioua-i^cry  €f  th«t  gen/urtitioip. 


■  <■,!■   ,  ;  '■ . .  ' 

chafti;e  VI. 

Pablic  wonhip — Psalmody — Dr.  Watts's  Hymns  and  Psalms — Lectures  —  Mat- 
t^enr  ^Heary  —  Learning  —  Tators  —  Dr.  Watts  —  Eflbrts  to  revive  religioa  ^ 
Number  of  Dissenters. 

iNTOLEfiAvcB  among  the  clergy,  as  we'have«een  ifi  tlie»|MEe- 
ceding  chapter,  was  renving  before  the  close  •f^theMiga.  of 

•  Ibid.  p.  196. 
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WUliBiii.  But  this  hateful  epirit  iQcreued  lo  a  fearful  de- 
gree under  queen  Anne ;  na  we  have  learat  from  the  reiterald 
testimmiy  of  bishop  Burnet,  From  this  it  will  be  infetred, 
either  that  the  Dissenters  had  ^eatly  iucreased  in  the  nation, 
to  occnsinn  auch  a  spirit  of  hostility  a^nst  tbein  ;  or  that 
it  vras  apprehended,  bji  exciting  public  odium  against  tb«m, 
they  would  dwindle  and  become  extiuct. 

Higli  cLurch  bigotry  rouat  certainly  haie  had  a  powerful 
influence,  especially  in  country  towns  and  villages ,-  and,  ai 
court  favour  was  bestowed  only  on  conformists,  Dissenlera 
beioi;;  excluded  from  the  magistracy,  and  all  places  of  protil 
and  honour,  they  conld  not  possibly  number  mauy  of  tbe 
great  iu  their  churchea.  Atheism  and  iuiinorality  In  thi' 
court  of  Charles  II,  had  almost  universally  corrupted  Ihe 
young  nobility:  they  were  therefore  unfriendly  to  the  Dis- 
senters, and  nonconforming'  nobles  were  almost  unknown  in 
the  reign  of  William,  and  espectally  io  Chat  of  Anue :  neverthe- 
less  the   Dissenters   through    the    nation    continued   to  in- 

"  So  far  B9  titles  and  worldly  honours  give  dignity  or  re- 
spectability to  the  church  of  Christ,"  say  Dn.  Bogue  and 
Qennet,  "  the  Diasenters  were  at  their  acrni  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period,  or  perhaps  before  its  commencement. 
Some  uf  the  nobility  adhered  to  the  ejected  ministers,  and 
many  (if  the  gentry  continued  to  attend  on  their  ministry- 
Vincent  Alsop,  whose  meeting-house  was  in  Westminster, 
bad  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  among  his  auditors.  Not 
a  few  distinguished  persons  attended  on  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Howe,  at  Silver  Street,  in  the  city.  But  the  Dissenters 
in  cities  and  towns  were  merchants,  maiiufactureri),  trades- 
men, ond  mechanics.  Farmers  and  their  servants  com- 
posed the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  congregations 
in  villfiges  and  hamlets,  with  here  and  there  a  country 
'squire  '." 

Religion  prevailed  among  the  Dissenters,  as  we  have  seeo 
testified  by  bishop  Burnet ;  it  was  their  chief  concern  in  life. 
*'  There  are  two  practices  which  may  be  considered  as  pt^ 

*  HiUor7  of  DisBCDten,  vol.  i,  p.  300. 


cttliarly  marking  the  character^  aod  distinguishing  those, 
who  observe  them,  from  the  men  of  the  world  — family  mw- 
Mp^  and  M^  sanciifictUhn  pf  the  L9rd*»  dtiy.  It  was  the 
general  custom  among  the  Dissenters,  for  the  master  of  the 
family  to  call  his  household  together,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
for  their  instruction,  and  to  offer  up  prayer  and  praise  to 
God.  The  whole  of  the  Lord's  day  was  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vices of  religion.  If  it  shall  be  asked,  what  peculiar  excel- 
lence shall  be  assigned  to  the  Dissenters,  without  hesitation 
we  answer,  '  Their  attention  to  the  secret  exercises  of  devo- 
tion.' Morning  and  evening  they  had  their  seasons  of  re- 
tirement ;  and,  according  to  tlieir  degrees  of  leisure  or  piety, 
half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  more,  was  employed  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  in  perusing  the  more  spiritual  writings,  chie6y  of 
the  Puritaas  and  Nonconformists,  in  meditations,  in  self-ex- 
amination, and  in  prayer.  From  these  employments,  they 
came  forth  into  the  bosom  of  their  family  and  to  the  duties  of 
thdr  station  in  society,  with  a  reverence  for  God  which 
communicated  sanctity  to  their  temper,  and  integrity  to  their 
conduct.  The  amusements  of  the  world,  to  which  both  the 
busy  and  the  idle  have  recourse  'for  pleasure*  the  Dissenters 
•f  this  period  in  geneoal  looked  upon  with  disapprobation. 
At  a  card  table,  at  an  assembly,  and  at  a  theatre,  a  Dissenter, 
professing  to  be  a  man  of  piety,  could  not  he  found.  Among 
the  jnore  Bober  delights  of  domestic  life,  they  sought  their 
pleasure. 

'  ^'The  beneivolence  of  <the  IMssenters  during  this  period 
may  be  f)royed.  They  had  displayed  a  willingness  to  part 
with  their  substance  for  the  sake  of  their  religious  profession, 
in  the  persecuting  reigns  of  Charles  and  James.  To  become 
a  member  of  a  voluntary  society  requires  liberality.  For 
this,  thare  were  peculiar  calls.  IVleeting-houaes  were  almost 
everywhere  to  be  built ;  ministers  were  to  be  supported,  and 
the  wants  of  the  poor  supplied;  besides  those  occasional 
applications  to  liberality,  which  so  frequently  occur.  For  the 
justness  of  this  description  of  the  Dissenters,  we  may  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  had  arrived  at  maturity  by 
the  commencement  of  this  period,  and  who,  from  what  he 
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tuti RiinseH obsMvvd^  dIslhieatM  itM chuMtesof tk^NvncM- 
tbnnistB  *. 

"  As  llie  final  result  of  our  inveiligation  of  the  anbject,  il 
may  with  contiileiice  be  aeaerteit,  that  iu  Ilie  Chriiitiau  vrorU, 
dBTin^  this  period,  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  body  iii 
{teople,  who,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  excelled  cf» 
Engli^jh  Prcabyterinus,  IndepeixleDts,  and  Baptists,  in  tbF 
knowledge  of  the  principku  of  Ike  Gospel,  in  the  uniform 
and  pernevering  pravtice  of  its  preeqjts,  and  in  the  diligeoi 
ttni  faithful  observance  of  its  ordinanns  t-" 

Public  iTorBhip  amon^  the  Independeuts  and  Preahyterions 
•f  this  period  was  uondueted  in  a  manuer  similar  to  the  follon- 
'rag  method  observed  by  the  excelleni;  Matthew  Henrj-,  it 
Cheater,  and  aftenvarite  at  Hackney:  —  "  His  constant  work, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  aC  Chester,  mu  to  pray  six  tdtnea  in  pubtic, 
tO'sins' six  times,  to  expaitud  twice,  and  preach  tivice.  He 
went  to  the  conj^refratiou  exaelly  at  sine,  bc^n  the  public 
worehip  with  singing  the  hitndredth  psalm  ;  then  prayed  » 
ahorl,  but  ferrent  and  suitable  prayer ;  then  he  read  some  paii 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  expounded  it,  goinff  through  il  in 
eonrse,  from  the  begnuiinir  to  the  end ;  then  he  sang  aiM- 
ther  pealm,  then  hL'  prayed  for  about  half  an  hour,  tken  he 
preached  about  an  hour,  then  prayed  and  snug-,  and  ifare  the 
blessing.  He  did  the  same  exactly  in  the  afternoon,  only 
expounding  the  New  Testament.  This  was  his  constant 
Lord's  day  work  J." 

"  During  this  period,  Ae  Protestant  pct^r  ef  ftigSQid 
were  ChrictiaM  in  the  otber  fuXa  «f  thdir  wonl^,  but  li 
their  pruie^  were  titde  better  than  Jew*.  Muf  MtiMBt 
believers,  who  joined  ia  Ibe  public  wimibip  for  fifty  jm*, 
never  eai^  ibe  name  ef  Jeau*  tilt  llier  arrived  kt  hMMcn. 
Th«  nncoflth  rhyotea  of  SternhoM  mA  Hepkna  grattA.  Hm 
ear  from  every  desk.  The  NoaeoBfomistB,  for  ion«  thn, 
courted  this  ri^ed  mwe.  Some  of  tkero,  aftorwartg,  vM 
the  Scotch    metric*)    trandatiM.      A    venion    by    UriMf 

■  Watti^  ttamble  Attempt,  p.  188,  339. 

t  HiMorr  ofDinenten,  vol.  i,  p.  4W— 419. 

1  Ufi  »C  HBith««  ibarr,  p.  1A7,  MS. . 
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Patrick^  who  was  more  skilful  in  composing  prayers  than 
psalms^  was  employed  by  many  congregations.  The  labours 
of  Mr.  Barton  supplied  the  psalmody  of  others;  while  Tate 
and  Brady  furnished  better  poetry  for  such  as  chose  to  adopt 
their  translation.  But  all  these  wore  a  Jewish  garb,  and 
diere  was  still  wanting  a  collecdon  of  hymns  suited  to  the 
worship  of  Christians  *.'' 

Dr.  Watts  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  introducing  this 
salutary  change.  Living  at  Southampton,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  academical  studies,  his  correct  ear  and  elegant 
4a8te  were  offended  with  the  rude  psalmody  there ;  and,  com- 
plaiaing  of  its  defects,  his  father,  who  was  a  deacon  of  the 
diurchy  desired  him  to  try  if  he  could  amend  it.  A  hymn 
was  therefore  composed,  and,  being  sung,  was  approved. 
Another  was  requested,  and  another ;  and  thus  a  volume  was 
published,  about  1707,  and  afterwards  his  version  of  the 
Psalms.  Dr.Watts's  sacred  poetry  produced  a  revolution  in 
psalmody ;  it  was  read  at  every  meeting  for  worship :  children 
laid  it  up  in  their  memory ;  and  adults  repeated  it,  to  treasure 
up  its  ideas.  His  Psalms  and  Hymns  were  received  with  de- 
light by  most  evangelical  congregations;  and  they  were  emi- 
Bently  instrumental,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Divine  Head 
of  the  church,  in  awakening  the  vigour  and  dittoing  the 
jweetness  of  experimental  godliness.  n 

Evening  public  services  were  not  usual  on  the  Lord's  day ; 
but  week-evening  meetings  for  prayer  and  exhortation  were 
general,  sometimes  at  their  chapels,  and  also  at  private 
houses.  Weekly  lectures  were  common ;  and  some  of  the 
country  ministers  carried  on  stated  services,  in  the  surround- 
ing towns  and  villages,  as  home  missionaries.  Matthew 
Henry  used  to  make  a  circuit,  every  year,  through  an  exten- 
sive range  of  country,  preaching  daily  in  the  meeting-houses 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  in  the  habitation  of 
friends,  to  the  great  edification  and  delight  of  all  parties.  A 
second  and  more  extended  itinerary,  in  the  year,  he  pro- 
jected ;  but  his  lamented  death,  June  22,  1714,  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  purpose. 

*  History  of  Dissenters,  voL  i,  p,  40Z,  406. 
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Uatitiew  Htary,  trorthy  to  be  the  bob  of  tfa«  ejiFetttnt 
PhiUp  Heury,  was  one  of  the  moet  eminent  of  the  Presb^ 
rian  mioiiter*  of  this  period;  and,  besides  hia  many  other 
valuable  worki,  liiit  "Commeolarv  ob  the  Bible,"  n'hich  n 
B^ll  eateeiued  by  maiiy-"-e¥ea  by  some  of  the  elerjfy  of  tk« 
church  of  Enj;(lB]td — at  the  beat  thM  has  ever  been  pubUibrd 
in  aiiy  langusffe,  will  be  a  peipetual  moDumenc  of  hix  leirn- 
ingi  piety,  Fiad  nrthodosy «  u  trell  as  of  the  pui'tty  of  The 
prtuciplef  of  the  Diaaentera  at  that  period  generally,  who  welt 
motlly  agreed  with  that  able  divine. 

lieaming  wu  held  in  the  highest  cstiraatioD  hy  th^^  Dis- 
Mntere ;  but  iu  this  respeet  they  were  subjected  to  couide- 
rable  inconrenience  and  degradatiaii.  Excluded  from  tk 
natiooal  UDivertiiliea,  and  nut  allowed  to  keep  academiea  for 
the  higher  biaochea  of  knowledge  without  peneciuion,  they 
laboured  uoder  serious  disadvantages:  yet  inaay  ministers 
were  edneated  by  sereral  tutors  of  great  worth,  aonODtF  whoa 
iD*y  be  mentioned  Tlieupbilue  Gale,  Thoiaai  Howe,  Thnmst 
Doolittlc,  Samuel  Cradock,  and  Benjamin  Robinson,  seho- 
lart  and  divioes  of  great  emineDCC  in  their  day,  Mr.  Rowi, 
it  may  be  remarked,  had  the  honour  of  edueating  Dr.  Watti; 
and  Joaiah  Horte,  who  afterivurils  eoiiformed,  and  \iu  madt 
archbitbop  sf  Tuam. 

Dr.  Watta  rose  into  notice,  and  beeanie  m  psUie  Umiaff, 
during  the  reign  of  Qneen  Aoae;  aa  his  varioui  svaofrcHcal 
writiniii  etpecially  will  comtinKe  ta  rcnuu  Ikrotqrh  aU  g«M- 
rations.  Hariog  Msisted  Dr.  Chanaccy  for  seveid  ytn*,  ta 
hij  miniitry  over  the  uhnreh  ateciDblng  u  Mark  Lane^  ija»- 
don,  he  aucceeded  thai  great  man  in  the  paatonl  ofice, 
March  8,  1703,  the  day  which  witneaaed  the  death  vf  Kk« 
William.  Diaaenten  were  filled  with  murt  anxiety  b;  Au 
event;  but  they  betook  themsehM  to  G»d  agatntt  die  macU- 
nation*  of  their  eaemiea.  Bigotry  had  excited  their  ftan, 
before  the  dose  of  the  l«te  rwgn ;  and  etrcalar  letten  *Mrt 
sent  by  (he  miaiatera  in  LondoD  to  their  hrethrtn  m*  Ac 
country,  inviting  them  tanaite  in  prayer  for  the  Diiina  ia- 
terposition.  In  1702  they  publiahed  aiMthcr  addreas,  as- 
titled,  "A  Serious  Call  from  the  City  to  the  Country,  to  join 
with  them  in  letting  apart  some  time  — rte.  from  teven  ta 
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eight  every  Tuesday  moraing  —  for  the  solemn  seeking  of 
God,  each  one  in  his  closet,  in  this  critical  juncture." 

Special  prayer-meetings,  therefore,  were  held  weekly,  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  imploring,  not  only  deliver- 
ance from  the  arts  of  intolerance-— as  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding cht^ter  from  bishop  Burnet— >bat  the  promised  iaaflu- 
ences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  create  a  gracious  revival  in  the 
churches.  *'  County  associations  **  of  ministers  and  churches 
were  now  formed,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel  in  their 
several  districts;  and  lectures  were  delivered,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  their  monthly  meetings.  God  graciously  regarded 
the  persevering  supplications  of  his  people :  the  several  at- 
tempts to  legalize  persecution  were  defeated  and  averted ;  and 
though  the  high-church  mobs  occasionally  committed  vio- 
lence on  some  Dissenters,  and  destroyed  several  of  their 
meeting-houses,  and  at  length  the  oppressive  "  Schism 
Bill  **  had  passed,  depriving  the  Dissenters  of  the  right  to 
educate  their  own  children,  its  iniquitous  provisions  were 
not~sixfrered  to  come  into  operation,  they  being  abhorred  by 
the  enlightened  and  generous  mind  of  the  German  Lutheran 
prince,  George  I,  who,  to  the  confusion  of  bigotry,  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain ! 

Circumstanced  as  the  Dissenters  were  during  this  period — 
barely  tolerated  m  holding  their  religious  meetings,  and  op- 
pressed with  numerous  privations,  impositions,  and  degrad- 
ing exdusions — it  might  be  imagined  that  they  would  decline 
^md  become  extinct :  but  cleaving  to  the  holy  institutions  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  confiding  in  God  their  Saviour,  they  in- 
creased. Twenty-five  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  Act  of 
Toleration,  at  the  death  of  Anne,;  but  from  that  period, 
when  the  EHssenters  were  allowed  first  to  build  places  for 
public  worship,  they  had  increased  to  one  thousand  and 
FiFTT  congregations,  without  reckoning  those  of  the  Qua- 
kers. Their  numbers  were  ascertained,  on  the  accession  of 
George  I,  as  follows :  — 

England,  Presbyterians  and  Independents 760 

Wales, ditto ditto 43 

Baptists 247 
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Gmgc  I  elFraled  by  Profldiuia— Hl>  tolciaut  pclDclpln— Bigotry  u  Oit«d  — 

HHdn^-bouKi  datroyed  Id  disd;  towni— Tba  klaf'i  aciwei  la  the  DiMdtfn 
■  — Betwlllon  In  ftvcmrof  IhcPiMBnder— The  Arehblihopa  owxne  lb(  itpral of 

the  "Scblini  Bill"— Bishop!  HoHllyiuid  KtnnM&toar It— Haiidl]r'cadcoiao; 

o(  rell^loiH  llbmj— State  of  religion  la  the  church— TesUmotilM  of  Blilwji 

BnUer- Mr.  Fty  — Dr,  Miwdi— Uti^a  of  Melhodum. 

Divine  Providbncb  mercifiilly  interposed  in  favour  of  our 
country,  in  the  etevation  nf  the  "Houbc  of  Brunswick"  lu 
ibe  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Prince  George  of  Hanover  wai 
procltumed  king  of  Eugland,  to  the  confusion  of  bigots,  &nd 
to  the  in  expressible  joy  of  all  true  Protestants.  Anne's  Tor; 
ministers  bad  been  diligently  labouring  to  restore  the  Stnan 
family ;  and  in  their  pernicious  politics  the  bigh- churchmen 
generally  concurred.  The  accession  of  this  illustrious  prince, 
therefore,  was  particularly  favourable  lo  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty ;  and  inspired  with  new  life,  not  only  the  frieuds 
of  genuine  Protestantism  in  England,  but  the  FroteslanU 
throughout  Europe, 

George  I  protected  the  Toleration,  befriended  all  classes 
of  Chriailaua,  and  execrated  every  species  of  persecutioD. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  the  king  openly  avowed  his  sen- 
timents by  this  declaration  in  council  —  "I  take  this  occasion 
to  espress  to  you  my  firm  purpose,  to  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  for  supporting  and  maiutaining  the  churches  of  Eng- 
land ami  Scotland  as  they  are  severally  l)y  law  estabUshcd ; 
which,  I  am  of  opinion,  may  be  effectually  done  without  the 
least  impairing  the  toleration  allowed  by  law  to  Protestant 
Dissenters,  so  agreeable  to  Christian  charity,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  trade  and  riches  of  this  kingdom." 

Roysl  decision,  so  prompt,  awed  the  intolerant  spirits  uf 
many  :  but,  as  protection  was  assured  to  the  Dissenters,  the 
cry  of  "  The  church  is  in  danger"  was  revived,  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  iviih  ihls  additional  remark, — "thai,  if  the 
good  old  church  of  England  was  to  be  destroyed,  it  did  not 
matter  whether  this  was  done  by  a  Lutheran  king  or  by  a 
GRtholic  James  III."    Seditious  pamphlets  were  industri(>usly 
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cireulated ;.  Mid,  hi  the  piriBcipal  nDhewiiy  •!  ihM 
bigotiy  bmst  forth  into  a  iame. 

At  Oxford,  May  39»  L7lis  tlM  aonivertwy  of  the  restook 
tion  of  Ghariea  11,  higk-chuf*eh  foy  rt^^.  A  ffrtat  Hiob^  oi 
the  scholars,  and  ocher  iohabitants  of  the  eity,  **  rose  audi 
gtUted^  as  they  ealM  it»  the  pretl^teriao  place  of  worship,, 
breakings  all  the  windows,  and  carrying  away  the  dooirst, 
benches,  and  wainscot^  with  which  they  made  a  beafivel 
Ha?ing  heard  of  their  intention,"  says  the  Qoaker's  narr»- 
tke»  ^  to  uae  (Mir  meeting-howe  as  they  had  done  that  of  the 
Frerinyterians,  an  advertisement  was  drawn  vp,  directed  ta 
the  na^r,  and  sent  by  a  Friend.  We  obtained  na  benefit  by 
our  application  to  the  magistrate:  for  prolectioft.  They  broke 
isk  by  Tioleace  te  our  meeting-house,  and  took  away  all  the 
feroM  and  seats  that  ^isere  loose ;  and  taking  off  the  deer  a 
fifom  theif  htngei^  they  burned  then  in  their  bonfire.  They 
broke  into  the  dwelling-house  of  eiar  ancient  friend  Thoaaa 
Nicholas  daughter,  who  was  a  widow,  making  destruetioii» 
and  aihedding  some  blood.  From  thence  they  went  to  the 
Baplfist  meetiiig.house,  and  destroyed  it  in  Kke  manner."  A 
kindred  spirit  raised  similar  tumults  at  Bkmk^ham,  Bristol^ 
Chqnpingham,  Reading,  Norwidi^  and  seme  other  townA» 
*'wheie  the  Disaenters  were  insulted,  and  their  places  of  wor- 
ship bttraed  teashea  V 

George's  royal  mind  was '  m<fignant  at  snch  proceedings^ 
and  by  this  meana  more  fully  confirmed  ip  his  abhorseaee  el 
peKsecntiQBi.  Tathe  ndnisters  of  tske^^" Three  Denomittationa^'^ 
of  Fresbytetmns,  Independents,  and  Baptbts^  who  presoited 
an  Address  to  &e  King  on  this  occasion,  hia  majesty  declared, 
in  hia  nsost  graciona  answer,  *'  I  am  very  mueh  eeneemed  al 
the  tmckristiau  and  barbarous  treatment  whidi  those  of  y9\tr 
peamasion  have  met  with  m  several  parta  of  the  kingdom, 
and  care  ahall  be  taken  that  n/uU  compemaium  be  made  t» 
tihcBB  fior  their  8afferii^«.  1  tluink  yea  for  iOm  Addresa,  and 
you  may  be  assured  of  my  protection  f." 

*  Gout's  Uiatoij  of  dit  Qwikera^.  vah  ir,  p«166}  History  of  Unrn- 
senters,  vol.  ii,  p.  80,  81. 
t  Crosby's  History  of  tbe  BapUste,,  vok  W»  p*  139. 
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Oxfoi-d,  at  thia  period,  received  a  severe  mark  of  royal 
displeasure;  that  uoiveraily  heing  tlie  chief  nursery  of  those 
clergymen  who  raised  the  senseleas  cry  of  "  Church  and 
Kiog  ! "  while  they  nad  their  learned  instructorB  were  kuowii 
to  favour  the  "  Pretender,"  in  support  of  whom  a  rebellion 
had  been  raised  in  the  North.  His  adherents  had  digniiied 
lum  with  the  title  of  "  James  III,  the  rif^hlful  and  here- 
ditary monarch  of  Great  Britain."  This  "  Pretender"  to  the 
throne  headed  the  rebels,  and,  being  defeated,  fled  nfratn  to 
the  Continent ;  after  which,  the  university  presented  his  ma- 
jesty ivith  an  Addreea  of  Congratulation  on  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace :  hut  "  it  was  rejected  with  disdain,  as  a  dis- 
gusting pretence  of  hypocritical  dialoyalty." 

Religious  liberty  made  coniideta.bIe  progress  in  this  reign; 
especially  as  high-churchmen  were  found  to  be  opposed  lu 
the  tolerant  House  of  Hanover :  and  above  laio  hundred  laeat- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  many  of  the  lords,  aad 
lin  or  teesH  of  the  bishops,  were  agreed  with  the  king's  mi- 
nisters, that  the  Dissenters  should  be  relieved  from  the  op- 
pressive Jaws.  Earl  Stanhope  therefore,  in  1717,  brought  in 
a  "  bili,  for  strengthening  the  protestnnt  interest  in  these 
kingdoms,"  and  which  contained  a  repeal  of  the  law  against 
"  occasional  conformity  and  the  growth  of  schism,"  and  of 
certain  clauses  in  the  "  Corporation  and  Test  Acta."  Bui 
on  the  second  reading.  Dr.  Wake,  the  archbishop  of  Caider- 
bury,  opposed  it;  professing,  that  "he  had  all  imagiiuble 
tenderness  for  Disaenlen ;  but  affirmed,  that  thoiq^  tbe  In 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  gchigm  might  carry  a  fac«  of  utc- 
rity,  it  was  needless  to  make  an  act  to  repeal  it,  nnee  no 
advantage  had  ever  been  taken  of  it  agaiust  the  DiMoitNi." 
"  Had  his  Grace,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  sat  under  th« 
suspended  sword  of  Dyonieiua,  while  enjoying  the  good  tltingi 
furnished  by  the  see  of  Canterbury,  would  he  hare  tkoogfct 
it  needless  to  remove  the  weapon,  because  it  had  oever  Mka 
upon  him  i  *" 

Sir  William  Dawes,  archbishop  of  York,  followed  on  Ae 
■ame  side  I  tad  reflected  on  the  liberal  Dr.Hoadlr,  bUht^ 

•  History  of 
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of  Bangor,  who,  with  great  ability,  rose  and  confated  the 
assertions,  that  the  Occasional  Conformity  and  Schism  Bilk 
were  not  persecuting  laws ;  and  boldly  affirmed,  *'  If  we  ad*, 
mit  that  the  principle  of  self-defence  allows  us  to  lay  re* 
straints  on  others  in  uiatters  of  religion,  all  the  perdecutions 
of  the  Heathens,  and  e?en  of  the  Popish  Inquisition,  may  be 
justified." 

Bishop  Hoadly's  sentiments  received  the  support  of  Dr. 
Kennet,  bishop  of  Peterborough ;  who  declared,  that  **  the 
repeal  of  the  odious  acts  would,  so  far  from  injuring  the 
church,  redound  to  her  security.  The  *  church '  is  a  term» 
indeed,  of  sacred  and  venerable  import,  when  properly  uuk 
derstood  j  but  in  the  mouths  of  bigots,  or  malicious  and  de^ 
signing  men,  it  has  often  produced  the  most  fatal  effects. 
The  cry  of  *  The  church  is  in  danger ! '  has  often  made  a 
mighty- noise  in  the  mouths  of  silly  women  and  children,  and 
been  employed  to  carry  on  sinister  designs.  The  Dissenters, 
though  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Revolution,  have 
hitherto  been  no  gainers  by  it  ^  for  they  might  have  enjoyed 
toleration  under  King  James,  if  they  would  have  complied 
with  his  measures ;  while  the  establishment  has  gained  all  its 
present  honours  and  emoluments.  To  exclude  Dissenters 
from  serving  that  government,  of  which  they  are  the  firmest 
supporters,  is  the  grossest  political  absurdity*."  Lord 
Lansdown's  bitter  opposition  proved  his' persecuting  disposi- 
tion :  but  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  leave  out  some  clauses 
coucemiug  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;  by  which  con- 
cession the  bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  221  agunst  170.  Feb.  18,  1719,  it  received  the 
royal  assent. 

Dr.  Hoadly  had  rendered  himself  famous  in  the  late  reign, 
by  his  rational  and  scriptural  views  of  the  institutions  of 
Christ;  but,  in  1717>  he  rendered  himself  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  high-churchmen,  by  preaching  before  the  king, 
at  the  Chapel  Royal,  a  sermon,  in  which  he  explained  the 
true  *'  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom."    He  insisted  upon  those 

*  Historical  RegiBter  for  1719;  Belsham's  George  Ir  p.  123. 
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Mclonuticiil  priiiciples  iu  whifdi  Diesentera  glory  an  their 
cUef,  thai  Chriat'a  kingdom  U  aot  of  this  world ;  that  ite 
nataie,  saactioiis,  rewards,  and  puniishmcnta,  are  entirely 
•jHritual  j  that  tbe  iDiniatcrs  of  Ihe  Gospel,  03  Buch,  hare  no 
right'to  body  thiiiiib elves  in  Bcculur  £overiiineat )  and  that  the 
iDafEiatrate  baE  no  real  auttioriiy  to  punish  men  fur  malteri 
purely  of  a  religious  nature.  For  these  principles,  the  Con- 
vocation severely  ctMisured  the  bishop;  but  his  majesty  iater- 
poaed,  and  by  his  royal  authority  prorogued  that  reverend 
Msembly.  Perceiving  their  difiposition  to  excite  an  intolerant 
^int,  ftuccessive  sovereigns  have  merely  Euficrcd  the  mem- 
bers of  that  eccleaiastical  assembly  to  meet  and  separate,  up 
to  tlie<{ire«ont  period. 

Tolerant  clergymen  beitig  promoted  to  the  chief  dignities 
iaibe  establishment  by  George  1,-  and  his  Don,  George  II, 
oheristung'  the  principles  of  his  worthy  father ;  few  other  pow- 
efftll  manifestations  of  intolerance  were  visible  during  this 
poiod ;  but  the  religious  condition  of  the  church  of  Englani] 
contiDucd  in  much  the  same  low  state  as  iu  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Arlanisui  continued  to  be  cherished,  philosophica! 
fcepticitm  and  infidelity  extenaitely  prerailed,  and  evaage- 
Hcal  orthodoxy  was  almost  extinct.  But  tlic  character  of  thai 
»gt  shall  be  given  in  the  wordi!  of  eminent  clergymen. 

Bishop  Butler,  in  tbe  preface  to  hid  invaluable  "Analogy 
of  Religion,"  published  in  1736,  aaya — "  It  ia  c«me,  I  know 
not  bow,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  lliat 
Ohrietianity  ia  not  so  much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry ;  but  that 
it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  they  treat  it  b9  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  a  great 
point  among  all  people  of  discernment)  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  set  it  lip  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and 
lidicule,  as  it  were  by  wby  of  reprisal,  for  its  having  ao  long 
interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  world.'' 

"  From  all  the  accounts  that  we  have  of  those  days,"  sayi 
Miotlierjudieiooa  clergyman,  "this,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  «a> 
Tcry  muoh  the  state  of  the  English  church  in  the  former  pari 
of  the  laal  century ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  some  very  emi- 
nent men,  'boA  m  «oholara  and  as  .iDOcal  instructors,  wcrt 
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advttficed  to  hiffh  station^  in  the  church  and  in  the  public 
esteem,  when  their  discoume^-^the  be«t  of  their  kind  that 
had  ever  been  penned  —  were  read  or  echoed  f\rom  almost  alt 
the  pulpits  of  the  kingdom.  Barrotr,  Tlllotson,  and  Atter- 
bury,  preached,  and  '  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man '  excellently 
laid  down  the  wished-for  standard  of  morals;  but  very  faint 
and  powerless  were  the  exhibitions  of  original  sin  and  human 
deprafity,  and  of  the  utter  helplessness  of  man;  and,  in  pro- 
portion, cold  and  lifeless  was  the  preaching  of  the  cross  of 
Christ !  The  powers  of  the  human  will  were  magnified,  and 
of  eotirse  the  entire  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace  was  less  insisted  on.  Though  the  major  part  were 
soond  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
lacamation,  which  were  brought  forth  at  festivals,  yet  these, 
and  aH  the  doctrines  of  grace  in  the  Articles,  seemed  an  ex- 
pensive and  complicated  apparatus,  for  which  there  was  prac- 
tScaDy  little  use. 

^*  It  Was  even  then  published,  that  'the  rights  of  the  Chris- 
titffi  church  demanded  the  abolition  of  ordinances  and  the 
very  henig  of  a  Christian  ministry.'  *  Free-thinking  *  was  the 
gveat  idol  to  he  erected.  A  discourse  published  by  Colfins, 
Ih  1724,  'On  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Ke- 
lson,' attempted  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  prophecy; 
Wo<4«ton,  in  17^7,  made  an  attack  upon  our  Saviour's  mi- 
naeies;  andTindal,  on  the  ruins  of  Revelation,  would  have 
exaited  natural  religion  as  a  perfect  guide  to  happiness.  All 
i^iese  writers,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  pretended  only 
to  release  men  from  their  ancient  prejudices ;  wMIe  the  direct 
teiideiicy  of  their  publications  was  to  tmdermine  all  religion, 
mid  to  let  loose  those  floods  of  licentiousness,  infidelity,  and 
arthciim,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  overflowed  a  coun- 
try less  favoured  than  our  own,  and  threatened  all  civilized 
society  with  destruction. 

'^  Low  as  WM  the  state  of  the  church  of  England,  she  pro- 
duced, at  this  period,  many  able  defenders  of  the  outworks 
of  Ghrfstfanity,  who  were,  at  this  particular  era,  an  unspeak- 
able blessing  to  the  nation  :  and  among  the  Dbsenters,  also, 
appeared  some  few  able  writers  in  defence  of  Revehntion.  To 
the  names  of  Butler,  Sherlock,  and  Gibson,  are  %6  be  added 
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Duddridg«,  Leland,  and  even  the  Arian  Lardoer,  whose 
erron  tuhd  been  alreadr  checked  by  Bull  and  Waterlind. 
Tbongh  able  advocutea  were  rused  up  to  defend  RevelaliDB 
aguntt  iuRdclity,  and  the  fuudaiaeatal  doctrines  of  the  Trv  , 
□ity,  the  iDCdrnatiou,  and  the  Atonement,  against  the  Ariaw  ' 
and  Sociniuns,  the;  appeared  like  iho  remnant  of  a  garrison 
defending  the  citadel  when  the  town  woe  taken,  atii!  the 
enemy  had  overrun  the  country.  The  doctrines  of  the  Befor- 
matioD,  speaking  generally,  had  been  driven  from  the  pnl- 
|Nts  i  that  Gospel,  irhich  is  '  the  power  of  God  unto  talraiion 
to  every  one  that  believeth,'  waa  scarcely  heard  in  the  bad, 
or  at  leait  was  very  coldly  and  obscurely  slated  "." 

Dr.  Havveis,  in  hia  "  Impartial  Church  History,"  teslifia, 
"  Between  conteata  for  power,  thirst  for  riches,  and  inordi- 
nate  love  of  pleasure,  the  nation  sunk  down  into  corrnplion, 
and  the  church  erected  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  fashion- 
able purauiis.  All  its  great  preferjuents  were  beatowed  lo 
aecure  friends  to  the  sdminutration :  whatever  prime-ministtr 
prevailed,  the  prelatical  bench  looked  up  to  their  creator  with 
devotioD  and  assiduous  attention.  It  waa  in  this  state  of  d»- 
parturo  from  truth  and  godlinesa,  that  at  Oxford,  one  uf  our 
universities,  a  few  young  men  hegan  to  feel  the  deplorable 
spiritual  ignorance  aud  corruption  around  them.  Thej  vren 
conscious  something  ought  to  be  done  to  revive  a  sense  of 
religion,  in  principle  and  practice,  from  the  decay  into  which 
it  wna  fallen  :  they  were  convinced,  that  men  of  God,  and 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  ought  to  lead  very  diSercnt  li<ei 
from  any  thing  they  observed  at  collegct." 

This  has  been  considered  the  darkest  period  of  the  church 
of  England :  but  as  the  dawn  of  morning  immediately  foUoiti 
the  gloomiest  part  of  the  night,  so,  in  obaciirity,  the  ;re*l 
Lord  of  his  universal  church  was  preparing  some  "Boa- 
nerges "  —  "  sons  of  thunder  " — who,  as  "  burning  and  shin- 
ing lights,"  with  apostolic  zeal  and  intelligence,  should 
awaken  the  lukewarm,  raise  the  spiritually  dead,  illumin^lt 
the  nation,  and  begin  a  new  era  in  the  church  of  Chriii. 
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George  Whitfield  and  John  Wesley  were  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  promoting  this  wonderful  revival  of  religion :  but  a 
distinct  chapter  will  be  requisite  to  record  the  operations  of 
these  new  dissenters,  under  the  appropriate  denomination  of 
Methodists. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

DI88BNTER6  UNDER  OEOROE  I   AND  OEOBOE  XI. 

Toleration  of  George  I  — AriaDbm  among  DiMenten— The  Exeter  Coutroversy.— 
IXMidon  cHscDidons  at  Salter's  Hall  —  TrinltarianiBin  prevails— Antinomlan Ism  — 
Presbyteriaoism  declioes— State  of  religion  among  the  Indepeadeats — Academies 
for  the  ministry  —  ReFival  of  religion  —  Dr.  Watts*s  works— Matthew  Henry's 
Commentary  i-  Dr.  Doddridge's  efforts  —  His  plans  for  missions  —  *'  General 
Consent  of  Prayer"  for  England,  Scotland  and  America  —  Religions  Book 
Sodcty —  Learning  among  the  Dissenters —  Dr.  Doddridge  perseeated—  Dissent- 
ing tutors  —  Learned  Dissenting  writers —The  Baptists  —  Controversies. 

CiBORGB  I  having  ascended  the  British  throne>  the  Dissenting 
ministers  of  the  *'  Three  Denominations "  in  and  about  the 
metropolis^  waited  on  his  majesty  with  an  address  of  c(»n- 
H^raldiation. 

Dr.  Daniel  Williams  headed  this  deputation  from  the  Dis- 
senters, who  received  from  the  king  the  following  gracious 
answer :  *'  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  your  expressions  of 
duty  to  me^  and  you  may  depend  upon  having  my  protec- 
tion.'^  His  majesty  held  his  promise  sacred ;  and^  notwith- 
standing the  violent  ebullitions  of  bijo^try,  the  king*s  influ- 
ence confirmed  and  enlarged  the  toleration. 

Arianism  having  arisen  in  the  church  of  England,  in  a  few 
years  after  the  publication  of  Clark«  and  Whiston's  books, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  under  the  patron- 
age of  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  Joseph  Hallet  and  James 
Pierce.  ''  la  the  year  1717>  Arianism  began  to  rise  above 
ground.  A  few  individuals,  who  were  said  to  be  in  the  con- 
fidence of  these  ministers,  were  heard  to  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  charged  the  common 
notions  of  the  Trinity  with  blasphemy,  and  argued  boldly  for 
the  Arian  system.     Some  they  penrerted,  and  others  they 
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filled  with  horror.  The  city  of  £;ieter  va«  m  a  Maze;  tbe 
faFourers  of  the  new  system*  and  the  conTerts*  were  t^tne 
and  bold:  and  by  the  friends  of  the  orthodosc  doctrine, 
the  Boost  powerful  alarm  was  felt  for  the  purity  oi  diYiae 
truth*." 

*'  Mr.  Pierce  complied^  but  with  an  ill  grace  **  with  the 
request  of  thirteen  of  the  elders  of  the  congregations  in 
Exeter,  to  preach  on  the  divinity  of  Christ.     Not  satisfied 
with  his  discourse^  they  requested  the  ministers  of  the  city  to 
preach  in  defence  of  ''the  eternal  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ/' 
Mr.  Pierce  felt  offended  ajt  the  reqii^st,  and  a  controversy 
arose,  which  soon  spread  through  the  west,  and  eastwm:d  to 
XiOndon.    "  The  students  for  the  ministry,  under  tKe  tnitipn 
of  Mr.  Hallet,  were  discovering  an  attachment  to  the  grow- 
ing error;   and  a  Baptist  minister,  at  whose  house  they 
used  constantly  to  resort,  was  dismissed  by  his  church  for 
imbibing  the  Arian  heresy."    "The  clergy  of  the  city  from 
their  pulpits  warned  their  hearers  against  the  Dissenters, 
affirming  they  denied  the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  nade 
the  press  to  groan  with  their  bla#phen^s  f.'* 

The  "  thirteen  "  eiders  formed  a  committee,  who  sooffht 
counsel  of  the  leading  ministers  in  London,  and  then  called 
in  seven  of  the  principal  ministers  in  Devon,  to  assist  them  in 
their  perplexities.  After  much  deliberation  they  agreed  to 
the  following  resolutions  :  — 

*'  I.  That  there  are  some  errors  in  doctrine  which  are  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  people  to  withdraw  from  their  minister! 
holding  such  errors. 

'*  2.  That  denying  the  true  and  proper  divinity  of  ike  Sod 
uf  God,  viz.  that  he  is  one  God  with  the  Father,  is  an  error  of 
that  nature,  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  eomnoi 
faith  of  the  reformed  churches. 

*'  3.  That  when  so  dangerous  an  error  is  industriously  pro- 
pagated, to  the  overthrowing  of  the  faith  of  many,  we  thkk 
it  the  indispensable  duty  of  ministers,  who  are  set  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  earnestly  to  withstand  it,  and  to  give 
reasonable  satisfaction  to  their  people  of  the  soundaesi  sf 

*  History  of  Piiscnters,  vol.  ii,  p.  )66.  t  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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their  tuth.  And  we  likewise  recommebd  to  the  people  as 
their  daty^  to  hold  fast  the  truth  in  love^  avoiding  auger^ 
damour^  and  evil  speakings  and  to  behave  themselves  with 
all  sincerity  and  meekness^  as  becometh  Christians  *." 

Mr.  Hallet  and  Mr.  Pieice  refusing  to  give  satisfaction  in 
any  vmf,  the  committee^  who  held  the  meeting-houses  as 
proprietors  and  trustees^  refused  them  permission  to  preach 
any  longer  in  their  places  of  worship^  and  broke  off  all  con* 
nection  with  them  as  ministers.  Mr.  Pierce  complained  of 
being  persecuted  <by  this  procedure ;  while  the  committee, 
conceiving  that  their  ministers,  by  introducing  dangerous 
doctrine  clandestinely,  had  forfeited  all  claims  to  their 
esteem^  threw  the  whole  blame  on  them  as  apostates  from 
the  true  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

London  now  became  the  theatre  of  controversy.  Some 
gentlemen  drew  up  a  paper  of  "  Advices "  to  their  Exeter 
brethren^  to  consider  which  the  "  General  Body  of  Dissent- 
ing Ministers''  met,  when  it  was  proposed  to  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  "  Declaration  of  their  own  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.''  An  eager  debate  was  the  consequence,  and 
it  was  carried  by  a  migority  of  Jffiyseven  to  Ji/tff -three,  that 
the  I>eclaration  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  Advices.  This 
vote  griered  the  people  of  the  several  churches  in  London  ; 
as  it  looked  like  an  intimation  of  their  ministers  not  believing 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  When  they  met,  therefore.  May 
3,  1719>  it  was  moved^  that,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
friends,  they  should  make  an  explicit  "  Declaration  of  their 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  especially  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ."  The  moderator  refusing  to  put  the  vote, 
iiaty  of  the  ministers  immediately  withdrew,  and  meeting  at 
another  place,  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
First  Article  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  Answers  to 
ihejifth  and  ^M  questions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  as 
afdrm  of  sound  words  stating  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Those  ministers  who  remained  with  the  moderator, 
at  length  finished  their  ^'Advices,"  which  they  forwarded  to 
Exeter^  accompanied  vrith  a  letter,  in  which  they  also  de- 

•  Ibid,  p.  172-174. 
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clared  their  belief  io  tlie  doctrine  of  ^e  Triiiity  and  IMniuty 
of  Christ*  aad  recommeading  modeiaitioB,  pei|€e«  nnd  love. 
At  Exeter  also*  in  May  1719*  the  meeting  of  miniaters  le- 
solved  to  publish  their  sentimenta  eicpUcitly  to  the  worlds  9$d 
this  they  did  by  affixing  their  namea  to  the  First  ArtLole  of 
the  chureh  of  England.  It  waa  subscribed  by  Ike  4B]xiiaters 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall*  to  the  number  (^J0y«ttp.  Nine- 
teen, including  Joseph  Hallet  and  James  Pierce*  refused  to 
concur,  professing  to  art  on  the  principles  of  tha  nooMib- 
scribers  in  London.  But  the  ffty-m  subscribers*  accompa- 
nied their  declaration  with  a  letter  of  advice  to  the^  cwgre- 
Rations,  — ''  to  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  receired  doo^W^  ^ 
the  ever- blessed  Trinity."  Thus  th^  public  contr^efsy 
closed ;  but  several  of  the  ministers  appeared  still  attached  to 
Arianism. 

''  Arianism  was  the  grave  of  the  Presbyterian  congrc^ra- 
tions.'*  This  mournful  change  was  accelerated  l^y  the 
'*  Crispian  Controversy*"  which  arose  from  the  r«|^til)lica- 
tion  of  the  Antiaopiian  works  of  Dr.  Tobias  Crisp*  %  cler]gy- 
man  of  the  church  of  England  in  the  last  centiMry,  ''The 
evils  of  the  AntinoiQian  system*  Dr.  WiUiams*  o^ft  pf  thou' 
body,  had  exposed  with  great  clearness  and  force.  Hiapeces 
were  much  read  by  the  young  ministers  of  that  denominatiOB* 
and  inspired  them  with  horror  for  every  thing  which  had  the 
name  of  Antinomianism.  In  their  fear  and  flight  they  un- 
wisely cast  away  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  doctrine  (»f  |[race 
had  been  abused  to  licentiousness*  and  they  kept  it  out  of 
the  people's  sight:  the  righteousness  of  Christ  had  been 
perverted  to  a  contempt  of  sanctity  in  heart  and  life  \  and 
instead  of  glorying  in  the  truth*  and  enlarging  on  it  with  all 
the  ardour  of  the  most  cordial  delight*  they  either  omitted  it 
altogether^  or  only  introduced  it  to  show  how  much  il  might 
be  abused.  Through  the  unhappy  Influence  of  such  senti- 
ments^ they  gradually  receded  from  the  truth*  and  na^p  of 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  departed  from  Uie  evauffeKcal 
doctrines  into  high  Arminianism  and  Arianism*  and  soHiC  at 
last  into  Socinianism  *y 

*  Ibid.  p.  303,  304. 
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Ikligion  aweiig  the  Ijidepeik4enU  was  f«r  nore  p«re  and 
flourislung ;  imd  they  were  greatlf  increasing  through  the 
naticMQL^  net  a  little  augmented  by  secessiona  of  many  ef  the 
pious^  from  among  the  lukewarm  or  Arian  Presbyterians. 
Bogue  and  Benuet  remark :  *'  Among  the  Independents^  the 
state  of  religion  was  so  much  more  favourable,  that  it  may 
justly  excite  in  every  reader  a  desire  to  know  whoioe  the 
difference  did  proceed.  Instead  of  the  diversity  of  sentiments 
which  prevailed  among  the  PresbyteriaaSj  the  religious  prui* 
ciples  of  the  Nonconformists  were  maintained  by  the  Indepen- 
dents in  all  their  purity :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  an 
^ian*  or  even  an  Armiaian>  was  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
body.  There  was  no  denomination  in  England  whidi  oonld 
boast  of  so  much  unanimity  as  to  doctrine  *." 

The  historians  of  the  Dissenters  attribute  the  pwity  of 
doctrines  among  the  Independents,  greatly  to  their  congrega- 
tional system  of  church-government,  admitting  none  to  their 
communion  at  the  Lord's  Supper  bnt  those  who  professed  to 
be  truly  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christy  and  giving  satisfae^ 
tory  evidences  of  personal  godliness.  $ueh  only  being 
allowed  to  enter  their  seminaries  as  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  is  stated  as  another  means  of  their  scriptural 
orthodoxy  $  and  for  the  education  of  such  promising  youtlts, 
some  generous  individuals,  especially  Mr.  William  0<^wajrd,  a 
merchant  in  London,  largely  contributed,  and  organised  an 
institution,  known  from  the  place  of  meeting  by  the  name  of 
the  "  King's  Head  Society,"  in  1730,  which  resulted  in  Hit 
foundation  of  Homerton  College,"  and  since  of  ''Coward 
College,"  in  London. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  consideration  of  the  low  state 
of  religion  in  England,  various  means  were  employed  for  its 
revival  in  their  churches,  by  several  ministers  of  the  Indepen- 
dent denomination.  Among  these  the  principal  honour 
appears  due  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  his  friends  Mr.  Soame  and 
Dr.  Doddridge.  Dr.  Watts's  writings  were  greatly  blessed  to 
the  edification  of  the  people :  besides  his  "  Hymns  and 
Psalms,"  and  his  **  Divine  and  Moral  Songs,"  which  were 

♦  Ibid.  p.  313. 
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circulated  to  a  wonderful  extent;  liis  ** Guide  to  Prayer;" 
his  "Evangelical  Sermons;"  hid  "Discourses  upon  Death 
and  Heaven;"  his  "Catechbm  for  Children;''  and  his 
"  Scripture  History;"  published  before  the  year  1730,  were 
beneficial,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  in  the  revival  of 
genuine  godliness ;  and  were  eminently  popular,  not  only  in 
Great  Britun  and  America,  but  also  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
His  treatise  on  "  Logic,"  "  whose  every  page  is  piety,"  was 
used  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  Soame,  in  1729,  delivered,  before  the  Leicester  County 
Association  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  a  most  awakening 
discourse,  which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Methods  to  be  taken  by  Ministers 
for  the  Revival  of  Religion."  Dr.Poddridge,  in  the  same 
year,  published  hb  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  Probable 
Means  of  Reviving  the  Dissenting  Interest."  In  1730,  Dr. 
Watts  sent  forth  "  A  Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival 
of  Practical  Helicon;"  and  another  essay,  containing  an  im- 
pressive appeal  to  Dissenters,  on  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
"  What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?"  Besides  which,  he  em- 
ployed his  influence  in  various  ways  to  advance  religion  in 
the  country ;  and  gave  to  the  world  translations  of  several 
valuable  treatises  of  the  apostolic  Professor  Frank,  of  Halle, 
in  Germany. 

Matthew  Henry's  invaluable  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible  " 
was  now  completed  and  published,  and  read  with  extraordi- 
nary interest ;  the  latter  part  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  finished  by  several  learned  evangelical  ministers. 

Dr.  Doddridge,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  midland  coun- 
ties, exerted  himself  with  remarkable  vigour,  in  various  ways, 
in  furthering  the  work  of  God ;  and  by  the  counsel  of  Dr. 
Watts,  Mr.  Soame,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  several  other  minis- 
ters, he  established  an  academy  at  Northampton,  for  the  edu- 
cating of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  among  Dissen- 
tenj.  His  labours  were  incessant,  as  a  pastor,  a  tutor,  and 
writer.  His  admirable  "  Sermons  on  the  Education  of 
Cluldren" ;  to  "  Young  People ;"  on  the  "  Power  and  Graca 
of  Christ,"  and  the  "Evidences  of  Christianity ;"  his  "Prac- 
tical  Discourses  on  Regeneration;"  —  all  publuhed  before 
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174 1> — and  especially  Mb  solemn  discMirae  en  tlit  '^8m  aad 
Danger  of  Neglecting  tbe  Souls  of  Men  $''  delivered  in  setttnl 
places  that  year^  to  arouse  liis  bretbrea  in  the  ministry,  were 
eminently  successful  under  the  Divine  blessing. 

Doddridge's  enlarged  soul  may  be  seen  in  thefoUowinf 
plans,  contained  in  the  dedication  of  his  sermoa  to  his 
brethren.  One  related  to  the  revival  of  religion  at  home,  and 
the  other  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  abroad  : — '*  That  each 
minister  agree  to  preach  one  Lord's  day  <«  family  relignM, 
and  another  oa  secret  prayer ;  that  pastoral  visiting  be  more 
solemnly  attended  to ;  that  every  head  of  a  famUy,  al  leasl 
ooce  a*year,  have  a  solemn  chaige  to  attend  to  the  btttioess 
of  religion  in  his  heart  and  house ;  that  the  work  of  cale* 
chising  be  set  up,  %.  one  form  or  other,  in  every  congrega- 
tion ;  that  pious  persons,  who  do  not  receive  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, be  introduced  into  communion;  that  such  as  give  offence 
by  their  conduct  be  excluded ;  that  people  be  advised  to  enter 
into  little  societies,  cfnsisting  of  six  or  eight,  for  reli^us 
discourse  and  prayer,  and  meet  once  a  week  or  fortnight;  that 
a  small  number  of  persons,  most  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety, 
and  zeal,  act  as  a  stated  council  for  promoting  religion  in 
the  congregation ;  that  neighbouriug  ministers,  in  one  part 
of  the  land  and  another,  enter  into  associations  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  each  other  by  united  consultation  and  prayer." 

Christian  benevolence  urged  him  to  contemplate  the  mi- 
series of  the  heathen ;  and,  as  is  seen  by  the  plans  h«  sub* 
mitted  to  his  own  congregation,  **  Whether  something  might 
not  be  done,  in  most  congregations,  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  abroad,  and  spreading  it  in  the  darker  parts  of 
our  own  land.  In  order  to  this,  that  pious  people  unite  as 
mea^^ers  of  a  society ;  that  they  daily  offer  up  some  earnest 
prayers  for  the  propagation  of  tiie  Gospel  in  the  world,  espe* 
mllf  among  heathen  nations;  that  Ihey  attend  four  times 
a  year  for  solemn  prayer ;  that  some  time  be  then  spent  in 
revievinlag  the  promises  relating  to  the  estabiishmenl  of  the 
Il^eemer's  kingdom  in  the  world  1  that  any  Important  infor- 
mation of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  from  foreign  lands  ha 
communicated  at  their  quarterly  meetings ;  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  so9«thfng  towards  supporting  the  expense  of 
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sending  missionaries  abroad^  printing  Bibles  and  other  useful 
books  in  foreign  languages ;  and  establishing  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant  *,'*  These  enlightened  and  tnily 
Christian  suggestions  were  adopted  by  many,  by  which  they 
were  prepared  to  anticipate  the  glorious  efforts  of  our  fa- 
voured days. 

Doddridge's  "  Family  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament," 
is  acknowledged  to  have  become  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
the  church  of  God ;  and  his  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion 
in  the  Soul,"  planned  by  Dr.  Watts,  and  written  at  his  de- 
sire, was  of  extraordinary  service. 

Zeal  of  the  purest  character  influenced  many  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  among  the  Dissenters,  is  adopting  the  plant 
recommended  by  Dr.  Doddridge ;  and  the  churches  in  Scot- 
land and  America  were  invited  to  co-operate  with  those  in 
England,  in  seeking  a  revival  of  vital  godliness.  For  this 
purpose,  correspondence  was  carried  on  with  the  prindpal 
minbters  in  those  countries;  and,  in  1741,  a  ''General  Con- 
sent for  Prayer  "  was  agreed  upon,  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
Prayers  were  constantly  offered  by  thousands ;  and,  in  an- 
swer to  their  united  supplications,  showers  of  blessings  ma- 
nifestly descended  upon  multitudes  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
America. 

Prayer  was  not  alone :  but  this  was  succeeded  by  active 
exertions,  in  the  use  of  proper  means  to  awaken  the  slumber- 
ing population;  and,  in  1741,  the  "  Book  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Religious  Knowledge  among  the  Poor."  It  originated 
with  Benjamin  Forfitt,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Eastcheap,  London ;  who  conceived  the  idea,  that,  by  the 
distribution  of  the  sacred  Sciiptures  and  books  of  piety  among 
the  poor  and  ignorant,  the  most  essential  benefit  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  lower  classes.  Samuel  Taylor,  Henry 
Grew,  Henry  Cockrell,  -and  William  Adkins,  united  with  the 
pious  projector,  and  became  the  founders  of  this  Bible  So- 
ciety; and  their  names  deserve  recording  among  the  chief 
benefactors  of  their  country.  They  formed  the  plan,  entered 
into  subscriptions,  and  commenced  their  operations  by  send- 

^  Doddridge's  Tracts,  vol.  ii,  p.  296-24^. 
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ing  a  donation  of  Bibles  and  Catechisms  for  circulation,  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  ''  It  has  continued  in  a  respectable  condition 
to  the  present  time ;  and  by  the  distribution  of  many  thou- 
sands of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  valuable  treatises  on 
religious  subjects,  has  been  the  means  of  illuminating  multi- 
tudes, in  every  part  of  the  country,  with  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth.  The  original  founders  of  the  Society  were  evan- 
gelical Dissenters,  composed  of  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  but  it  soon  recommended  itself  to  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  and  has  ever  since  been  supported  by 
their  united  patronage  *." 

Learning  was  ever  regarded  by  the  Dissenters,  generally, 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  next  to  personal  piety,  in  a 
preacher  of  the  Qospd ;  and  to  secure  a  succession  of  learned 
ministers,   surprising  efforts   and  sacrifices  were  made  by 
them,  while  the  unchristian  spirit  of  bigotry  would  not  suffer 
them  to  gain  instruction  at  the  national  universities.    The 
spirit  of  that  age  may  be  seen,  from  the  fact  of  Dr.  Doddridge 
being  persecuted  when  he  commenced  his  academy  to  train 
students  for  the  ministry.    He  had   **  scarcely  settled  at 
Northampton,  when  some  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  £ng. 
land  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him,  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  for  teaching  an  academy ;  and  though  he  had 
many  friends,  who  wished  to  screen  him  from  their  enmity, 
they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  desist.    The  doctor  was 
exceedingly  grieved    at  the  apprehension  of  being  compelled 
to  lay  down  the  office  of  tutor,  and  to  bid  adieu  to  those 
extensive  plans  of  usefulness  which  he  had  formed.    But  the 
affair  being   represented  to  the  king,   by  some  persons  of 
rank  and  influence,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  prosecution  by  his 
express  command.    He  thus  confirmed  the  declaration  which 
he  made  on  ascending  the  throne,  '  That,  during  his  reign, 
there  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  f.'  '* 

Dissenting  academies  were,  however,  numerous,  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country;  and  many,  though  not  privi* 
leged  in  walking  the  Gothic  halls  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 

*  Bogae  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.ii,  p«324. 
t  Ibid.  p.  241, 2«2 ;  Doddridge's  Life,  p.  214. 
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altiunM)  to  the  hi);hi.it  de^rpea  of  learning,  by  ililiirenr  per- 
Kvtmmee  under  modt  exceUeat  iastmctors.  Dr.  Qy)ei,  Dr. 
OUSeM,  Ml.  Henry  Grove.  Mr.  TLeopbiluE  Gale,  Dr.  Ridg. 
ley,  Mt.  Esmea,  Dr.  David  Jennin^,  Dr.  Rothcram,  Dr. 
Amory,  Dr.  Abraham  Taylor,  Dr.  Marrynt,  Dr.  Walker,  Dr. 
ChBOBCtvy,  Dr.  Charle)  Otven,  Dr.  Latham,  and  Dr.  Arih- 
worth,  many  of  whom  are  known  by  their  imperithahle 
Wiitkugt,  were  amon^  the  muat  distinguished  tutors  of  the 
Chmtian  church.  And  it  deserTee  rerordinj^,  that  bishop 
fivller,  and  archbishope  Horle  and  Seeker — than  whom  the 
church  of  England  is  believed  to  have  neverpoaBesaed  brighter 
oniameiita — received  their  priur-ipal  education  from  the  tutors 
amoni(  Dissenters. 

Among  the  learned  works  of  the  eminent  Dissenlera  of  tliiB 
period,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  noticinir  the  "  Com- 
anUrj,"  by  Matthew  Henry,  as  it  ia  still  considered  by 
inaKy,  even  of  the  cler^^y  in  the  church  of  England,  aa  the 
mom  excellent  exposition  of  the  BiblS  ever  published ;  and 
the  larger  and  more  Jeamed  Commentary,  by  Dr.  Gill,  of 
whom,  Mr.  Toplady,  a  learned  clergyman,  remarked,  in  dcli- 
ae*tni{;  hia  character,  "  If  any  one  man  can  be  supposed  to 
h»re  trodden  the  whole  circle  of  human  learning,  it  'a 
Dr.  Oai  •.  Beaidea  these,  on  the  whole  Bible,  Dr.  Gnyse  and 
Dr.  Doddridge,  it  is  uniyerBally  acknowledged,  hare  ue»er 
been  surpassed  by  the  divines  of  any  age  or  country,  as  expo- 
•itors  of  the  New  Testament. 

Dr.  Lardner's  toluminoua  and  invaluable  writings  have 
placed  him  at  the  Itead  of  all  the  writers  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  ;  Dr.  Paley'ij  popular  and  excellent  work  on  that 
subject  being  confessedly  borrowed,  in  its  principal  parts, 
from  the  volnmes  of  Dr.  Lardaer.  Dr.  Leland  stands  next 
to  Lwdner,  as  the  great  defender  of  Christianity  against  the 
whole  host  of  infidels  and  deists.  Jeremiah  Jones's  learned 
work  is  acknowledged  aa  the  most  able  demonstration  of  the 
"  Cwtra  of  the  Scriptures ;"  and  Dr.  John  Taylor  rendered 
ionlnable  service  by  his  "  Hebrew  Concordanie."  The 
various  writings  of  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler,  Mr.  Moses  Lowman, 

k"  lib  bj  Dr.  RippoD,  prcBxcd'tO  Eii  CbmilwBtary 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Bennet,  Dr.  Watte,  Dr.  Jenmn^»  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, and  Dr.  Gill,  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  in 
the  church  of  Christ. 

"  The  Baptists  had  as  yet  no  academy  of  their  own.  Many 
of  their  ministers,  especially  of  the  particular  or  Calrinbtic 
branch,  had  no  academical  education,  nor  would  many  of 
their  churches  have  admitted  such  a  man  as  their  pastor. 
'  They  are  (says  the  writer  of  a  manuscript  on  the  state  of  the 
London  congregations)  very  fond  of  private  meetings  for  ex- 
hortation and  prayer.'  These  are  their  academies,  from  which 
the  jnost  able  go  forth  to  the  ministry.*  Such  of  them  as  had 
a  regular  education  were  indebted  to  the  Independente ;  while 
the  Presbyterian  seate  of  learning  were  chiefly  resorted  to  by 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  among  the  General  Baptiste*.'' 
Notwithstanding  this  statement,  some  of  the  particular 
Baptiste  were  men  of  considerable  learning,  besides  the 
profound  Dr.  Gill. 

Dissenters,  being  now  freed  from  the  terrors  of  a  prison 
and  ruinous  fines,  which  were  endured  by  their  forefathers^ 
could  publish  their  principles  to  the  world  without  fear ;  and 
the  controversy  between  them  and  the  establishment  was 
carried  on  with  great  ability,— the  Nonconformisto  making 
their  appeal  solely  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of 
religion,  while  the  Conformiste  held  to  their  principles  of 
something  beyond  the  Word  of  God  being  a  rule  and  autho-* 
rity.  This  difference,  as  it  arose  soon  after  the  Reformation, 
was  still  cherished. 

Dr.  Calamy  published  his  **  Abridgment  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Richard  Baxter,"  enumerating  the  reasons  given  by 
the  ^ected  ministers  for  their  nonconformity.  Dr.  Hoadly 
and  Mr.  Olyffe  entered  the  liste  with  him  against  this  work,  in 
several  '*  Defences  of  Conformity  and  Episcopal  Ordination;*' 
in  reply  to  which  Dr.  Calamy  wrote  his  **  Defence  of  Moderate 
Nonconformity."  Dr.  Nichols  next  appeared  mth  "  A 
Defence  of  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of 
]England  ;'*  to  which  Mr.  James  Herce  wrote  a  reply, 
entitled  *'  A  Vmdication  of  the  Dissenters.''     Dr.  Nichsji 

*  Bogve  and  Bennet,  vol.  ii»  p.  230. 
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preparing  a  traulatioa  of  hia  work,  Mr.  Pierce  did  the  Btme 
with  hu  owB.  Dr.  Watts's  "  Hamhle  Attempt  towards  the 
Revival  of  Practical  Religion  among  Christians,''  being  seen 
by  Mr.  John  White,  B.  D.,  he  published  a  series  of  '<  Letters 
to  a  Gentleman  Dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England;"  to 
these  a  rcrply  vras  written  by  Mr.  Micaiah  Towgood,  entitled, 
"  The  Dissenting  Gentleman's  Letter  to  Mr.  White." 

Thus  for  a  while  these  questions  were  laid  aside ;  but  it  mil 
seem  just  to  remark,  that  the  works  mentioned  above  are 
judged  to  contain  all  that  can  be  sud  on  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

XI8B  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

Methodism  a  new  era  in  religion  — OrigiBates  with  John  Wesley— He  foes  t» 
America— George  Whitefield— His  popularity-  Proceeds  to  Oeoigia— Pkowbes 
M  shipboard  —  Wesley  rebuns  —  Forms  societies  —  His  oonvsnloA  •^VfeAs  the 
Moravians  in  Germany  —  Whitefield  returns  —  Meets  the  Societies  — ChHdHS 
refiised  —  Visits  Bristol  —  Preaches  to  the  colliers  —  lu  the  open  air  at  Brfilfll  —• 
Aided  by  Wesley — His  labours — Whitefield's  labous  —  He  preaches  ia  Ibe  open 
air  In  Loodoo  —  First  Methodist  preaching  hoose  —  Whitdkid  goes  igsiB  l» 
America  — His  laboars  —  He  returns  to  England  —  Breaeh  betweea  Wsriay 
and  Whitefield  —  He  and  Wesley  qfjginate  the  two  divisions  of  Methodists. 

Methodism  deserves  to  be  well  understood  by  every  British 
Christian.  None  can  be  uninterested  in  its  rise>  and  {uro- 
gress,  and  principles ;  as  it  marks  a  new  era  in  the  rdigious 
history  of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 

Methodism  originated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  its 
founder  was  John  Wesley.  His  grandfEtther,  of  the  same 
name,  was  one  of  the  iwo  thousand  ejected  ministers:  hb 
father  was  a  pious  Conformist  clergyman,  and  lus  motber,  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Anocsley,  a  Nonconformist  minister,  was  a 
woman  of  eminent  intelligence  and  piety. 

John  Wesley  was  born  in  1703,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  1725  he  received  orders,  and  was  appointed  tutor  in 
Lincoln  College.  Being  religiously  inclined  from  the  in- 
structions of  his  mother,  he  was  told  by  "  a  serious  man 
whom  he  travelled  many  miles  to  see,  that  in  going  to  heaven, 
he  must  find  companions  or  make  them,  as  the  Bible  knows 
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ttotiihi|r  of  solitary  religion  •/*  Mr.  Wesley  immediately 
adopted  tke  maxim  in  1729;  and^  with  his  brother  Charles, 
then  in  Christ  Chnrch,  and  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Kirkham, 
commenced  a  methodical  appropriation  of  their  time  to  the 
more  spiritual  exercises  of  religion.  Their  practices  becom- 
ing known  in  the  uniyersity,  they  were  designated  in  reproach 
by  the  title  of  **  Methodists." 

Retirement  in  the  seclntiion  of  college  apartments  conld  no 
longer  yield  them  satisfaction:  they  were  deeply  affected 
with  the  abounding  impiety  and  prevailing  ignorance,  and 
entered  upon  a  field  of  labour  in  the  city,  seeking  all  oppor- 
tunities to  diffuse  religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  and 
▼isiting,  for  the  same  sacred  purpose,  the  wretched  inmates  in 
tbe  prisons  of  Oxford.  Mr.  James  Hervey,  in  1731,  joined 
this  ridiculed  band ;  and  in  1734,  they  admitted  to  their  fel- 
lowship the  celebrated  Mr.  George  \^Tiitefield. 

Mr.  Wesley,  having  heard  of  the  progress  of  religion 
among  the  colonists  and  Indians  in  America,  coveted  the 
honour  of  a  missionary  in  some  of  the  new  settlements.  But 
his  wishes  in  this  respect  were  opposed  by  his  father;  who, 
howerer,  dying  in  1735,  left  his  son  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations; and  his  mother,  in  the  true  spirit  of  her  pious 
ancestors,  consented ;  saying,  '*  Had  I  twenty  sons,  I  should 
rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed,  though  I  should  never 
see  them  moref." 

General  Oglethorpe  being  appointed  governor  of  the  new 
colony  in  Georgia,  Mr.  Wesley  engaged  to  accompany  him, 
as  the  minister  of  Savannah,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
evangelize  the  Indians.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  Mr.  Ingham, 
and  Mr.  Delamotte,  united  with  him  in  the  undertaking,  and 
Acy  all  arrived,  Feb.  5,  1736,  in  the  Savannah  river.  Twenty- 
six  Moravian  missionaries  from  Germany  to  Georgia,  sailed 
with  them ;  and  with  their  intelligent  piety,  sanctified  tem- 
pers, and  Christian  experience,  Mr.  Wesley  was  both  as- 
tonished and  delighted,  learning  the  German  language  that 
he  might  enjoy  their  conversation.    Their  maturity  in  divine 

•  life  of  Wesley  by  Coke  and  Mooie,  p.  63.  t  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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knowledge  and  gnee,  as  himself  declares,  was  of  unspeakable 
adrantafi^e  to  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mn  Whitefield  accoanted  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  his  spiritual 
father,  whose  ministry  and  kindness  had  been  the  means  both  of 
his  salvation  and  health.  Having  cordially  entered  into  the  pe- 
culiar rules  of  Methodism,  he  followed  their  practices  at  Glon* 
cester,  his  native  city,  on  his  return  from  the  university.  He 
became  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  several  young  men, 
who  united  with  him  in  a  religious  society,  and  held  meetings 
for  their  mutual  improvement  in  divine  things,  visiting  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  the  county  gaol,  for  reading  the 
Scriptures  and  prayer,  to  promote  the  immortal  wel£ue  of 
the  most  hopeless  classes  of  the  community. 

Dr.  Benson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  hearing  of  his  piety  and 
zeal,  sent  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  offering  to  give  him  orden* 
though  only  iwenty-one  years  old,  two  years  younger  thaa 
the  usual  age.  After  examining  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
prayerfully  studying  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  with  self- 
examination,  he  was  ordained  June  20,  1736;  and  on  the 
next  Lord's  day  he  preached  on  the  "  Necessity  and  Benetts 
of  Religious  Society."  In  his  "  Letters,"  he  thus  refisra  to 
this  service: — "Last  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon,  Ipreaded 
my  first  sermon  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  De  Crypt,  where 
I  was  baptized,  and  also  first  received  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Curiosity  drew  a  large  congregation  together.  The  sight,  at 
first,  a  little  awed  me ;  but  I  was  comforted  with  a  heartfelt 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  soon  found  the  advantage 
of  having  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  when  a  boy  at 
school;  and  of  exhorting  and  teaching  the  prisoners  and 
poor  people  at  their  private  houses  whilst  at  the  university. 
By  these  means,  I  was  kept  from  being  daunted  overmuch. 
As  I  proceeded^  I  perceived  the  fire  kindled,  till  at  last, 
though  so  young,  and  amidst  a  crowd  of  those  who  knew  me 
in  my  infant  childish  days,  I  trust  T  was  enabled  to  speak 
with  some  degree  of  Gospel  authority.  Some  few  mocked^ 
but  most  for  the  present  seemed  struck :  and  I  have  since 
heard,  that  a  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  bishop,  that  I 
drove  fifteen  mad  the  first  sermon.    The  worthy  prelate,  as  I 
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UB  informedy  wished  tiie  madness  might  not  be  forgotten 
before  next  Sunday  *." 

Whitefield  declined  a  curacy  offered  to  him  by  the  biishoj^, 
|>referring  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Oxford :  but  he  soon 
after  complied  with  an  invitation  to  officiate  in  the  chapel  at 
the  Tower  in  London.  Having  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
London,  August  1736,  to  a  congregation  deeply  affected  with 
hia  discourse,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the  Tower, 
%Hiere  he  laboured  with  manife:<t  success.  *'  He  continued  at 
die  Tower  two  months,  preaching,  catechising,  and  visiting 
tiie  soMiers ;  and  several  serious  young  men  came  to  hear  his 
moming  dncourses  on  the  Lord's  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
tke  letters  which  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wesleys  and  Ingham 
wrote  home  from  Georgia,  made  him  long  to  go  and  preach 
the  gospel  in  those  parts;  yet  he  waited  till  Providence 
should  make  his  way  more  clear,  and  returning  to  Oxford,  he 
found  himself  very  happy  in  his  former  employments,  and 
hfed  much  pleasure  in  reading  Henry's  "  Cvmmentarp  on  the 
Bibh,**  and  in  the  company  of  some  religious  men,  who  met 
tngelher  in  his  chamber  every  day  f.'* 

Frovidence  seemed  to  open  a  door  for  Mr.  Whitefield,  by 
letters  from  Mr.  John  Wesley  inviting  him  to  (reorgia,  when 
his  brother  Charles  returned  to  England,  to  procure  more 
tabovrers  in  the  gospel.  Repairing  to  Gloucester,  to  take 
lottve  of  his  friends,  Whitefield  preached  to  immense  congre* 
gatioiis  ;  at  Bristol  also,  where  the  churches  would  not  con* 
tam  the  crowds  who  sought  to  hear  him.  From  Oxford  he 
«uiie  to  London,  to  wait  upon  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the 
trustees  for  Georgia:  and  he  was  soon  introduced  to  the 
ardibishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  who 
both  approved  of  his  going  to  America  %.  He  went  a  second 
time  to  Bristol,  where  he  preached  to  multitudes  five  times 
a  week.  **  He  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations ;  private  religious  societies  were  erected ;  a  coUec- 
tion  for  the  poor  prisoners,  in  Newgate,  was  made  twice  or 
thrice  a  week ;  and  large  encouragement  was  offered  to  him 

•  Dr.  Gillies'  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  16,  16.  t  Ibid.  p.  16, 17. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18. 
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if  he  would  not  go  abroad.  Daring  bis  stay  at  Bristol,  wluch 
waa  from  tbe  end  of  May  to  the  2l8t  of  June,  he  paid  a 
second  Yisit  to  Bath,  where  the  people  crowded,  and  were 
seriously  affected,  as  at  Bristol,  and  no  less  than  160/.  was 
collected  for  the  poor  of  Georgia  *•" 

Several  mouths^  delay  in  the  siuliug  of  the  yessel  for  his 
conveyance  across  the  Atlantic,  allowed  the  managers  of 
charity  schools  and  religious  societies  to  engage  him  to  preach 
collection  sermons  on  their  behalf.  "  For  that  purpose  they 
procured  the  liberty  of  the  churches  on  the  week-days;  and 
yet  thousands  went  away  from  the  largest  churches,  not  being 
able  to  get  in.  The  congregations  were  all  attentive,  and 
seemed  to  hear  as  for  eternity.  He  preached  generally  mug 
times  a  week,  and  often  administered  the  sacrament  on  tiie 
Lord's  day  morning,  when  you  might  see  the  streets  filled 
with  people  going  to  church  with  lanterns  in  their  hands,  and 
hear  them  conversing  about  the  things  of  God  f." 

Whitefield  exhibited  in  his  awakening  sermons  the  essential 
realities  of  the  gospel,  insisting  chiefly  on  the  necessily  of 
spiritual  regeneration,  and  heartfelt  faith  in  Christ  for  peace 
and  salvation.  At  the  request  of  friends  he  published  a  dis- 
<;bar&e  on  "  Early  Piety,"  and  another  on  "  RegeneraUoa,** 
which  gave  offence.  For  as  his  popularity  increased,  he  met 
with  opposition  from  the  irreligious  clergy;  whose  dry  ethical 
discourses,  and  cold  formality,  were  reproved  by  his  scriptural 
doctrine  and  his  zealous  earnestness ;  especially  as  he  culti- 
vated an  intimacy  with  *'  many  of  the  serious  Dissenters. 
But,  under  these  discouragements,  he  had  great  comfort  in 
meeting  every  evening  with  a  band  of  religious  inmates,  to 
spend  an  hour  in  prayer,  for  the  advancement  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  all  their  acquaintance,  so  far  as  they  knew  their  cir- 
cumstances. In  this  he  had  uncommon  satisfaction:  once  he 
spent  a  whole  night  with  them  in  prayer  and  praise  t*" 

Mr.  Whitefield  embarked  for  Georgia  in  December,  1736 1 
but  the  ship's  crew,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  on  board,  gave 
him  serious  annoyance;  yet  by  a  meek  perseverance  in  con«> 
versing  on  the  worth  and  danger  of  the  soul,  and  the  free 

•Ibid.p.l9  tlbid.p.20.  tIbid.p.2K 
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mercy  of  God  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  from  treating  him  as  an 
impostor,  the  officers  became  his  admirers,  calling  their  men 
to  public  worship.  "  The  great  cabin  was  now  become  a 
Bethel ;  both  captains  were  daily  more  affected ;  and  a  cmci- 
fied  Saviour,  and  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
were  the  usual  topics  of  conversation.  Once,  after  public 
sermon.  Captain  Mackay  desired  the  soldiers  to  stop  whilst  he 
informed  them,  that,  to  his  great  shame,  he  had  been  a  noto- 
rious swearer  himself;  but,  by  the  instrumentality  of  thai 
gentleman,  pointing  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  had  now  left  it  off, 
and  exhorted  them,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  go  and  do  like- 
wise*.*' 

After  a  tedious  voyage,  in  which  his  ministry  appears  to 
have  been  signally  honoured  of  God,  Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  at 
Savannah,  May  7,  1738,  and  found  that  Mr.  Wesley,  having 
met  vnth  persecution  and  difficulty,  after  declining  to  marry  a 
Miss  Causton,  had  embarked  for  England.  Whitefield  was  well 
received,  as  he  remarks, — "  Through  Divine  mercy  I  met  with 
respectful  treatment  from  the  magistrates,  officers,  and 
people.  The  first  I  visited  now  and  then ;  the  others,  besidea 
preaching  twice  a  day,  and  four  times  of  a  Lord's  day,  I  visited 
from  house  to  house.  1  was  really  happy  in  my  little  foreign 
cure,  and  could  have  cheerfully  remuned  among  them,  had  I 
not  been  obliged  to  return  to  England  to  receive  priest's 
orders,  and  to  make  a  beginning  towards  laying  a  foundation 
to  the  Orphan  housef.*' 

Mr.  Whitefield  projected  this  noble  establishment  to  promote 
the  benefit  of  the  colony;  taking  the  hint,  and  borrowing  the 
sdieme,  from  that  most  beneficial  institution  founded  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank,  at  Halle,  in  Germany.  Such  a  measure,  upon  a 
limited  scale,  could  not  fail  to  become  a  blessing,  considering 
the  infant  state  of  the  colony.  *'  The  first  settlers,"  he  re- 
marks, "  were  chiefly  broken  and  decayed  tradesmen  from 
London,  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  several  Scotch  ad- 
venturers; some  Highlanders,  who  had  a  worthy  minister 
named  Macleod;  a  few  Moravians;  and  the  Saltzburghers, 
who  were  by  far  the  most  industrious  of  the  whole  J." 

»  Ibid.  p.  27.       t  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  32.       t  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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Mr.  Wesley  returaed  to  England^  and  on  his  voyage  home- 
ward he  rigidly  scrutinized  his  own  heart  and  motiyes :  *'  and 
now/'  says  he,  '*  it  is  upwards  of  two  years  since  I  left  my 
native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georg^ian  Indians  the 
nature  of  Christianity ;  but  what  have  I  learned  myself  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Why  (what  I  least  of  all  suspected)  that  I^  who 
went  to  America  to  convert  others,  was  never  converted 
myself.  I  am  not  mad,  though  I  thus  speak:  but  spe&k  tke 
wards  of  truth  and  soberness  *."  Probably  few  will  draw  pre* 
cisely  the  same  conclusion,  or  agree  with  Mr.  Wesley's  deflni* 
tion  of  faith,  "  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  m  God,  that  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  I  reconcSed  to 
the  favour  of  Godf."  This  is  rather  a  delightful  assurance 
arising  from  matured  faith,  and  not  that  faith  itself,  by  which 
thousands,  both  before  and  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  have 
become  heirs  of  eternal  life. 

Having  waited  on  General  Oglethorpe,  and  the  trustees  of 
Georgia,  he  was  invited  to  preach  in  several  churches,  aad 
'*  now  began  to  be  popular,  appearing  in  a  new  charact^>  an 
a  Missionary  lately  returned  from  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  in  America^  ,** 

Mr.  Wesley,  and  his  brother  Charles,  *'  now  began  to  form 
themselves  into  a  little  society,  as  he  and  his  pious  companions 
had  before  done  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  Georgia," 
drawing  up  rules  for  their  government;  and,  in  the  evening 
of  May  24,  1738,  he  accounted  himself  truly  converted. 
**  In  the  evening,"  he  says,  **  I  went  very  unwillingly  to  a 
society  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where  one  was  reading  Luther's 
Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  About  a  quarter  before 
nine,  while  he  was  describiog  the  change  which  God  works  in 
the  heart,  through  faith  in  Christ,  /  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  did  trust  in  Christ,  Christ  alone  for  salvatkmj 
and  an  assurance  was  given  me,  that  he  had  taken  away  my 
sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  §." 

Experiencing  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  by  thegraciom 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  soul  became  more  enlarged 

♦  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  1 33.        f  Ibid.  p.  136.        t  Ibid.  p»  136. 
^  Ibid.  p.  158. 
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with  pity  for  the  children  of  men,  and  he  declared*  with  new 
life  and  zeal,  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  Gospel.  But  he 
resolved  on  visiting  the  Moravian  settlement  in  Germany ;  the 
reason  of  which  was,  as  he  told  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia, 
when  brought  before  him  in  the  city  of  Weymar,  "  to  see  the 
place  where  the  Chrutiaru  live  *  /" 

Mr.  Wesley  returned  to  England,  and  arrived  Sept.  17* 
1738,  in  London :  but  most  of  the  churches  were  shut  against 
him,  because  of  his  preaching  salvation  by  faith.  "  His  own 
little  society  was  now  increased  to  thirty-two  persons ;  and 
many  other  religious  communities  in  various  parts  of  the 
towii  received  him  gladly.  Newgate  was  uot  yet  shut  agunst 
him.  He  made  excursions  into  the  country  also,  visited 
Oxford,  and  preached  to  the  prisoners  in  the  castle  f.'* 

Mr.  Whitefield  arrived  in  London  Dec.  8, 1738,  where  he  met 
with  some  Moravian  brethren  :  but  though  he  could  not 
adopt  their  phraseology,  ''  yet  he  heartily  agreed  with  them 
in  the  old  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  in  the  sight  of 
God,  by  faith  alone  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ ; 
and  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find  a  great  increase  of  the 
work  of  God,  both  as  to  light  and  love,  doctrine  and  practice, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Charles,  and  especially  of 
Mr.  John  Wesley  J." 

**  Hearing  that  Mr.  Whitefield  had  returned  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Wesley  hastened  to  London  to  meet  him,  and  they  once 
more  took  sweet  counsel  together.  A  few  other  clergymen 
now  united  with  them,  being  convinced  that  the  new  doctrine, 
vulgarly  called  Methodism,  was  indeed  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  church  of  England  §.'* 

Churches  were  refused  to  Whitefield  in  London ;  and  though 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London 
received  him  civilly,  they  complained  of  his  journals,  some  of 
vrfaich  had  been  published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
as  **  tinctured  with  enthusiasm."  Societies  were  now  formed 
by  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  different  parts  of  London  :  but 
their  principal  place  of  rendezvous  was  a  large  room  in  Fetter 

•  Ibid.  p.  162.       t  Ibid.  p.  172.       t  life  of  Whitefield,  p.  35. 
i  UfeofWesley.p.  176. 
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Lane^  where  they  held  frequent  meetings  for  preachingf  and 
prayer,  prolonged  sometimes  through  the  whole  night !  In 
January,  1739,  Mr.  Whitefield  received  priest's  orders  from  Ids 
good  friend,  bishop  Benson,  at  Oxford,  whence  he  retamed 
to  London,  making  collections,  when  he  could  obtain  chnrdies^ 
for  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia.  "  In  Bristol,  he  had  the 
use  of  the  churches  for  two  or  three  Sundays,  but  soon  found 
they  would  not  be  open  long.  The  dean  was  not  at  home : 
the  chancellor  threatened  to  diience  and  suspend  him.  In 
about  a  fortnight  every  door  was  shut,  except  Newgate,  where 
he  preached  and  collected  for  the  poor  prisoners ;  but  t^ 
place,  also,  was  soon  shut  against  him,  by  order  from  the 
Mayor  *." 

Many  in  Bristol,  at  his  former  visits,  had  reproved  him  for 
going  abroad ;  arguing,  *'  Have  we  not  Indians  enough  at 
home?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians,  there  are 
colliers  enough  in  Kingswood."  Being  excluded  from  Ae 
churches,  he  thought  he  had  now  a  clear  call  to  try  this 
method ;  and  after  much  deliberation  and  prayer,  he  resohed 
on  offering  to  these  rude  terrors  of  Bristol  the  glorious  blew- 
ings  of  Christianity.  Whitefield  opened  his  evangelical  com-* 
mission  on  Hanham  Mount,  to  about  a  hundred  colltos: 
their  numbers  soon  increased;  and  at  a  moderate  compn- 
tation,  his  congregation,  at  that  memorable  hill,  sometimes 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Speaking  of  these  despised  and 
dreaded  outcasts,  he  says,  '*  Having  no  righteousness  of  their 
own  to  renounce,  they  were  glad  to  hear  of  a  Jesus  who  was 
the  friend  to  publicans,  and  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  The  first  discovery  of  their  bein^ 
affected  was,  to  see  the  white  gutters  made  by  their  tears,  \^ch 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks  as  they  came  ont^ 
their  coal  pits.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  were  sooift 
brought  under  deep  convictions,  which  (as  the  event  proved] 
happily  ended  in  a  sound  conversion.  The  change  was  visibh 
to  all,  though  numbers  chose  to  impute  it  to  any  thing,  rathei 
than  the  finger  of  God.  The  open  firmament  above  me,  th< 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the  sight  of  thousand; 

•  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  39.  'v 
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ind  thotuands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horseback,  and 
MMne  in  the  trees,  and,  at  times,  all  affected  and  drenched  in 
tears  together,  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity 
of  the  approaching  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for,  and 
quite  overcame  me  *." 

^  **  Besides  the  colliers,  and  thousands  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  persons  of  all  ranks  flocked  daily  out  of  Bristol, 
and  he  was  soon  invited  to  preach,  by  some  of  the  better 
port^  on  a  large  bowling-green  in  the  city.''  Though  **  some 
sneered  at  his  mounting  a  tal)le  to  preach  in  unconsecrated 
ground,''  God  enabled  him  to  withstand  the  laugh,  and  to 
proceed  in  publishing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  extraor- 
dinary success ;  as  was  manifest  by  the  great  numbers  who 
mted  him  for  spiritual  counsel.  More  assistance  was 
wanted ;  and  he  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Wesley,  who  had  never 
yet  been  at  Bristol,  and,  having  received  a  favourable  answer, 
iceommended  him  and  his  brother  in  the  strongest  manner 
to. the  people  and  earnestly  prayed  that  the  last  might  be 
fint;  for  he  was  determined  to  pursue  his  scheme  of  the 
Orphan  House,  and  return  again  to  his  retreat  at  Geor- 

Mr.We&ley's  biographers  state,  that  ''the  reli^ous  so- 
cieties of  Bristol  had  not  been  able  to  provide  room  for  a 
ieiUh  part  of  the  people  that  crowded  to  hear  Mr.  Whitefield. 
When  Mr.  Wesley  arrived,  he  also  began  to  expound  in  one 
of  the  society-rooms.  But  being  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  our  Lord,  and  having  no  place  that  would  contain  the 
multitudes  that  flocked  together,  '*  I  submitted,"  he  says,  **  to 
be  yet  more  vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation.''  Mr.  Wesley  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  younger  friend  as  a  matter  of  choice  i  and  in  jnsti-r 
flcation  of  his  practice  he  says,  '*  When  I  was  told  I  must 
not  preach  any  more  in  this,  and  this,  and  another  church, 
so  much  the  more  those  who  could  not  hear  me  there,  flocked 
together  when  I  was  at  any  of  the  societies  :  where  I  spoke 
more  or  less,  though  with  inconvenience,  to  as  many  as  the 
room  I  was  in  would  contain.    But  after  a  time,  finding  that 

•  Ibid.  p.  41, 42.  t  Ibid.  p.  42. 
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those  rooms  could  not  contain  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
that  were  earnest  to  hear,  I  determined  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
England,  which  I  had  often  done  in  a  warmer  climate  ;  tnz. 
when  the  house  would  not  contain  the  congregation,  to 
preach  in  the  open  air.  This  I  accordingly  did,  first  in 
Bristol,  where  the  society-rooms  were  exceeding  small ;  and 
at  Kingswood,  where  we  had  no  room  at  all ;  afterwards  in 
or  near  London.  And  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  seen  a  more 
awful  sight,  than  when  on  Rose-Green,  or  on  the  top  of 
Hanham  Mount,  some  thousands  of  people  were  joined  together 
in  solemn  waiting  upon  God,  while 

'  They  stood,  and  under  open  air  ador'd 

The  God  who  made  both  air,  earth,  heaveui  and  sky  *•' " 

Mr.Wesley*s  ordinary  labours  at  Bristol,  where  he  con- 
tinued several  months,  he  thus  describes :  '*  Every  morning  he 
read  prayers  and  preached  at  Newgate.  Every  evening  he 
expounded  a  portion  of  Scripture  at  one  or  more  of  the 
society-rooms.  On  Monday  in  the  afternoon,  he  preadied 
abroad  near  Bristol ;  on  Tuesday,  at  Bath  and  Two  Mile  Hill 
alternately.  On  Wednesday,  at  Baptist  Mills.  Every  other 
Thursday  near  Peusford.  Every  other  Friday  in  another 
part  of  Kingswood.  On  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  in  the  Bowling-Green,  in  the  city.  On 
Sunday  at  eleven,  near  Hanham  Mount.  At  two  at  Clifton, 
and  tit  five  on  Rose  Green  f." 

While  Mr.  John  Wesley  was  labouring  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess at  Bristol,  his  brother  Charles  was  prosecuting  the 
work  in  Loudon.  Mr.  Ingham  was  preaching  in  many  churches 
in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Kinchin  in  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Rogers  in 
Bedfordshire.  By  these  devoted  men  the  seed  of  dirine 
truth  was  sown,  souls  were  converted  to  God,  and  sociedos  of 
believers  were  formed. 

Mr.  Whitefield  took  an  afibctionate  leave  of  his  friends  at 
Bristol,  and  made  a  second  excursion  into  Wales,  where  an 
awakening  had  began  some  years  before  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  and  was  now  carried  on  by  t^ 

*  Life  of  Wesley,  p,  m,  t  Ibid,  p,  186, 
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ministry  of  Mr.  Howel  Harris,  a  layman.  They  met  at  Car- 
diff, and  visiting  many  towns,  preached  the  word  of  salvation 
to  many  thousands,  Mr.  Wbitefield  in  English,  and  Mr.  Harris, 
afterwards,  in  Welsh.  Mr.  Whitefield  made  an  extensive 
tour,  preaching  to  immense  crowds  in  almost  every  place,  God 
jfranting  his  blessing  on  his  word.  Mr.  Stonehouse,  vicar  of 
Islington,  granted  him  the  use  of  his  church ;  but  the  church- 
^vurden  forbad  him  preaching;  when,  on  the  following 
Sunday,  White6eld  ventured  to  preach  in  Moorfields  to  the 
crowds  of  London,  and  the  same  evening  to  a  vast  multitude  on 
Kennington  Common.  Moorfields,  Kennington  Common, 
and  Blackheath,  were  the  principal  scenes  of  his  ministry  near 
London,  his  auditory  frequently  consisting  of  twenty  thou^ 
^nmd  persons :  their  singing  might  be  heard  at  two  miles 
distance,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  the  preacher  a  mile ;  and 
indts  of  righteousness,  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes,  were 
1l»  efibcts  of  his  zealous  ministry. 

Mr.  Wesley's  success  at  Bristol  corresponded  with  his  de- 
voted labours ;  and  as  the  society  increased,  they  were  desirous 
of  bmkling  a  room  large  enough  to  contain  not  only  the  society, 
bnt  such  also  as  might  desire  to  be  present  with  them  when 
tiie  Scripture  was  expounded.  And  on  Saturday,  the  12th 
of  May,  1739,  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  the  voice  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  This  was  the  first  preaching-house  that 
was  erected  by  the  Methodists  *. 

Mr.  Whitefield,  having  collected  above  1000/.  for  the  Orphan 
House  in  Georgia,  prepared  to  set  sail  to  America :  but 
''••me  demnr  happening  at  Bristol,  he  went  there  a  few  days ; 
p«t  Mr.  John  Wesley  (who  had  now  made  a  progress  in 
bvUding  the  Kingswood  school,  and  also  had  began  a  room 
at  Bristol)  in  full  power;  and  took  him  along  with  him, 
and  introduced  him  as  a  field  preacher,  at  Gloucester,  and 
other  places  f.  Whitefield  embarked  for  America  Aug.  14th, 
1739.  But  we  cannot  follow  him  through  his  progress  in 
diat  country,  where,  especially  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Otrolina,  and  New  England,  his  ministry  was  the  means  of 
a  moat  extraordinary  awakening.    While  refused  the  pulpits 

•  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  183, 184,       t  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  47. 
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of  Uui  episcopal  placei  of  worriup^  tte^.RreiliytaivM  mi 
ladepeodento  gwe  kirn  %  eotdkl  ipbImmm^  expieirimi  tMr 
delight  to  fee  PariteaUai*  for  wkidL  tiiok  hthfim.  on%wM> 
refhed  by  a  luinister  of  tbi  diufch  of  BugMd.    TaUpBiiain 
to  hU  indelitigable  labovn  are  vmmummt  cotofinMif  A» 
foUowiag  froBk  hii   own  joiiinial:--''D«c.  Ist»  1^  h 
is  now  tlie  seventy  Jlftk  day  siaco  I  armed  at  WkoHn  Wwrt 
My  body  was  tben  weak,  bttb  tiie  Lwd  luis  ■imhfspdmJ 
its  strength.    I  hare  been  enatiled  to  pMaoh,  I  AU^.t 
kwH^ed  Md  MPM/j^tf  times  la  pilbKe,^  besides  eidMNf 
frequently  in  priYate.    I  hafe  mureUed  upwaids  of  SflNAii^ 
and  gotten  npwards  of  709^  sterlini^  in  goods^ 
and  money,  for  the  Geoigian  orphsns,    Ncnrer  did-I 
my  journeys  with  so  little  fatigue,  or  see  SB4h  a 
of  the  lX?ine  presence  in  ^ke  eoageegatiotts  to  whowl 
preached :  psaifle  the  Lord,  O  my' aoal  r' * 

Pro?idence  smiling  upon  Im  afildrs  uk  Geoi|^  WHitUk 
hastened  i^n  to  Englaad,  to  obtain  lurtiMr  pMimiSiyl<ii 
for  the  completion  of  his  noble  Oiphaa  Hooae.  ttoioHM 
March  Uth,  174i,  at  V^hmm^ suhd  o»  theloUowiii^Jtiirti 
day  he  preachod  at  Kennington  Common.  Diffierfttea^hMN 
erer,  met  him  on  his  arrival  in  London,  the  partionlsM  d 
which  will  be  best  expressed  in  hb  own  words: — ''Wins 
a  trying  scene  awaited  me  here!  In  my  zeal,  daring  mf 
journey  through  America^  I  had  written  two  welMnssal^ 
though  injudicious  letters^  against  England's  two  gtsit 
favourites,  'The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  'Art^bisksp 
Tillotson,'  who,  I  said,  knew  no  more  of  rdigion  tlsa- 
Mahomet.  The  Moravians  had  made  inroads  upon  the  aa- 
cietiies.  Mr.  John  Wesley,  some  way  or  oth^^  had  kssi. 
prevailed  on  to  preach  and  print  in  favour  of  PerfedlDO^ 
and  Universal  Redemption,  and  very  stroi^y  against  Blte- 
tion ;  a  doctrine,  which  I  thought,  and  do  now  belmf e^  iM 
taught  me  of  God,  therefore  could  not  possihly  recede  fronit 
I  had  written  an  answer,  which,  though  revised  mud  mack 
approved  by  aome  good  and  judicious  divines,  I  think  M 
some  too  strong  expressions  about  absolute  reprobiiitf* 

*  Ibid.  p.  G9, 70. 
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the  afMwde  kaves  rather  to  be  inferred  than  expressed. 
The  woM  was  angry  witii  me  for  the  former,  and  numbers 
of  my  own  sjiiritual  children  for  the  latter.  One  that  got 
some  hundred  pounds  by  my  sermons,  hexng  led  away  by 
the  Moravians,  refused  to  print  any  more ;  and  others  wrote 
to  me,  that  Qoi  would  destroy  me  in  a  fortnight ;  and  that 
my  fall  was  as  great  as  Peter's  *." 

Mr.  John  Wesley  had  become  a  determined  opposer  of 
i3m  doctrine  of  Election,  as  expressed  in  the  seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  indiscreet  persons 
ised  his  writings  to  inflame  the  society  against  Mr.  Wldte- 
ddd.  "  Ten  thousand  times,''  says  he,  **  would  I  rather 
have  died,  than  part  with  my  old  friends.  It  would  have 
melted  any  heart  to  have  heard  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  and  me 
fpeei^g  after  prayer,  that  if  possible  the  breach  might  be 
preveated.  Once  I  preached  in  the  Foundry  (a  place  which 
Mr.  John  Wesley  had  procured  in  my  absence),  on  Gal.  iii, 
but  no  more.    All  my  work  was  to  begin  again  f." 

Deliberation  and  prayer  were  succeeded  by  action.  *^  Never," 
he  remarks,  "  had  I  preached  in  Moorfields  on  a  week-day. 
Bat»  in  the  strength  of  God,  I  began  on  Good  Friday,  and 
•continued  twice  a  day,  walking  backward  and  forward  from 
Leadenhall  for  some  time,  preaching  under  one  of  the  trees ; 
and  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  numbers  of  my  spiritual 
<^dren,  who  but  a  twelvemonth  ago  would  have  plucked 
oat  their  eyes  for  me,  running  by  me  whilst  preaching,  dis- 
daining so  much  as  to  look  at  me,  and  some  of  them  putting 
4ieir  fingers  in  their  ears,  that  they  might  not  hear  one 
word  I  said.  A  like  scene  opened  at  Bristol,  where  I  was 
denied  preaching  in  the  house  I  had  founded:  busy-bodies 
en  betb  sides  blew  up  the  coals.  A  breach  ensued.  But, 
«8  both  sides  differed  in  judgment,  and  not  in  affection, 
and  aimed  at  the  glory  of  our  common  Ix)rd,  though  we 
hearkened  too  much  to  tale-bearers  on  both  sides,  we  were 
kept  from  anathematizing  each  other,  and  went  on  in  our 
vaiial  way;  •being  agreed  in  one  point,  endeavouring  to 
ooBvert  Bouls  to  the  ever-blessed  Mediator  J." 

♦  Ibid.  p.  71,  72.  t  Ibid.  p.  72.  t  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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While  Mr.  Wesley  rejected  tlie  doelriae  ef 
M  stated  in  the  article  •  of  the  dmreh  of; finf kad^  Mr.  Whit- 
field became  more  fiilly  confirmed  in  thia  befief  of  itiindk 
The  question  of  generul  9aA  pwtktilmr  redcapHiMi  ocea- 
siooed  a  difference  of  sentiment;  and  for  a  abort  lime  a 
shyness  between  them;  but  they  kept  iip  an  epiatotayesr- 
respondence,  and  till  death  were  nnited  in  heart.  ^Thlf 
both  held  the  grand  essentiaUi  of  the  Go^el  'oC  ChM— 
the  doctrines  by  which  a  sinner  is  pardoned  and  JvilifiBi 
-sanctified  and  glorified:    each  embradng  the 
atonement  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  GkN!,  and  tiM 
rating,  purifying,  and    consoling   infiuenees   of  lie  Brif 
%irit. 

IKvine  Providence  overruled  tlus  cUfierence  of 
infiute  good;  but  by  this  means,  these  two  c: 
men  were  separated  in  their  operations,  and  becams  fii 
founders  of  the  two  branches  of  the  denoalwatiaa'  <li 
(khhUitw  and  Armiman  MetMiHt. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WULEYAN   OK   ATLXIVIAV   METHODISTS,  TO  THE  DEATH   OP  WBITiniLSt 

Methodbm  increases — Bigotry  of  the  clergy— Lay-preacben — Mr.  Wedef  jatfla 
them— Methodist  ecclesiastical  polity— Conference— Origin  of  that  poltty  ft> 
position  for  a  union  with  the  chnrch — ^Wesley's  letter  to  the  ]doat  ckigy-li^ 
crease  of  Methodism. 

Vital  godliness  increased  by  the  Methodists  in  different  psili 
of  England.  Mr.  Wesley  had  expected  this  delightful  fBnh» 
for  which  he  with  his  colleagues  had  incessantly  Ubeaei 
But  he  was  perplexed  to  secure  a  judicious  and  vigilant  ovw* 
sight  of  the  numerous  societies  which  had  been  fiDmoA; 
especially  as  the  parochial  clergy  generally,  as  Mr.  Wedqr 
himself  states,  spoke  of  those  ministers  whose  preadung  hd 
been  so  successful,  ''  as  if  the  devil,  not  Grod,  had  aoit  theSi 
Some  repeUed  them  from  the  Lord's  table,  othera  sthrred  ip 
the  people  against  them,  representing  them  even  in  thrir 
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public  discourses^  as  Feilowi  notJU  to  live;  PapUis,  Heretics, 
IVmtors  :  Cofupiratan  against  their  king  nnd  country.  And 
how  did  they  watch  over  the  sinners  lately  reformed  ?  Even 
as  a  leopard  watcheth  over  his  prey.  They  drove  some  of 
them  from  the  Lord's  table,  to  which>  till  now,  they  had  no 
desire  to  approach.  They  preached  all  manner  of  evil  con- 
cerning them,  ifpenlp  cursing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  J  *' 
**What  could  they  do  in  a  case  of  so  extreme  necessity, 
where  so  many  souls  lay  at  stake.'  No  clergyman  would 
assist  at  all.  The  expedient  that  remained  was,  to  find  some 
one  among  themselves,  who  was  upright  of  heart,  aud  of 
sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God :  and  to  desire  him 
to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  he  could,  in  order  to  confirm 
tiiem,  as  he  was  able,  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by  reading 
to  them,  or  by  prayer,  or  by  exhortation  *.'* 

Driven  by  circumstances  to  provide  for  the  religious  over- 
sight of  his  disciples,  Mr.  Wesley  appointed  Mr.  Cennick  to 
reside  at  Kingswood,  to  meet  the  societies  in  and  near 
Bristol  $  and  he  directed  Mr.  Maxfield  to  undertake  the  same 
service  in  London.  "This  young  man  being  fervent  in 
spirity  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  greatly  profited  the 
people.  They  crowded  to  hear  him;  and  by  the  increase 
of  their  number,  as  well  as  by  their  earnest  and  deep  at- 
tention, they  insensibly  led  him  to  go  farther  than  he  at 
first  designed.  He  began  to  preach :  and  the  Lord  so  blessed 
die  word,  that  many  were  not  only  deeply  awakened  and 
brought  to  repentance,  but  were  also  made  happy  in  a  con- 
sciousness of  pardon.  The  Scripture  marks  of  true  con- 
version, inward  peace  and  power  to  walk  in  all  holin^s, 
evinced  the  work  to  be  of  God  f." 

Complaint  was  made  to  Mr.  Wesley  of  this  irregularity, 
and  he  hastened  to  London,  to  interpose  his  authority ;  when, 
hit  mother  inquiring  the.  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction,  he  said 
•bniptly,  '*  Thomas  Maxfield  has  turned  preacher,  I  find." 
'*Jolin,"  she  replied,  "you  know  what  my  sentiments  have 
been.  You  cannot  suspect  me  of  favouring  readily  any 
l^aag  of  this  kind.    But  take  care  what  you  do  with  respect 

•  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  218, 219.  1  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  called  of  Gk>d  to 
preach,  as  you  are.  Examine  what  ha?e  been  the  fruits  of 
his  preaching:  hear  him  also  yourself."  He  did  so.  His  pre- 
judices bowed  before  the  force  of  truth :  and  he  could  only 
say,  **  It  is  the  Lord:  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good** 

"  In  other  places  also  the  same  assistance  was  afforded.- 
It  appears  indeed,  from  what  he  has  said  at  various  times, 
that  he  only  submitted  with  reluctance  to  it.  His  high-church 
principles  stood  in  his  way.  But  such  effects  were  produced, 
that  he  frequently  found  himself  in  the  predicament  of  Peter, 
who  being  questioned  in  a  matter  somewhat  similar,  coald 
only  relate  the  fact,  and  say,  *  What  was  /,  that  I  could  wkk^ 
stand  God *?'  " 

**  Lay-preaching"  thus  originated  among  the  Methodists ; 
and  such  was  the  success  attending  this  mode  of  operation, 
th^ihowewer  unauthorized  the  measure  may  appear,  by  modem 
ecclesiastical  usage,  it  afforded  Mr.  Wesley  the  highest  satis* 
faction. 

Regulations  and  rules  became  indispensable  for  the  in- 
creasing societies;  and  these  were  drawn  up  from  time  to 
tiuie,  as  experience  dictated  the  propriety,  lliose  which  woe 
framed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  with  inconsiderable  alterations  and 
additions,  as  suggested  by  circumstances,  still  form  the  code 
of  ecclesiastical  law  among  the  Methodists.  A  Society  is 
divided  into  Classes,  containing  from  twelve  to  forty  persons, 
with  an  experienced  president,  who  is  called  Leader,  Under 
his  direction  they  meet  weekly  for  religious  conversation  and 
prayer,  and  to  pay  their  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry.  The  only  condition  of  admission  to  society  is,  **  a 
desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,'* 

A  Leader's  meeting  "  is  held  weekly,  for  deliberation  on 
the  affairs  of  the  society.  Several  societies,  included  in  a 
district  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  is  called  a  Circuit,  to  which 
one,  two,  or  more  ministers  are  appointed;  beaides  local 
preachers,  who  are  generally  men  in  business,  residing  in 
those  districts.  Several  circuits  constitute  a  District,  A  (km- 
ference,  consisting  of  a  hundred  or  more  ministers,  is  held 

•  Ibid.  p.  220. 
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annually ;  when  the  ffenend  afiain  of  the  whole  body  are 
considered.'' 

Mr.  Wesley  called  the  fint  Conference^  in  London,  June, 
1744.  It  consisted  of  six  clergymen  and  a  few  lay-preachen, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  A  record  of  their  deli- 
berations was  made,  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  their  future  pro* 
ceedings;  and  ever  since  the  year  1763,  the  results  of  these 
meetings  have  been  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Minutes 
of  Conference." 

Mr.  Wesley's  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  profoundly 
laid,  for  the  preservation  of  his  disciples  as  a  religious  body. 
Much  of  it  is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits,  part  was  taken  from  the  Moravians,  and  part 
was  gathered  as  the  result  of  experience. 

Prosperity  attended  the  labours  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  lay 
coadjutors  to  an  astonishing  degree,  especially  among  the 
poor,  in  bringing  men  to  true  repentance  and  faith  in  Chrbt. 
But  it  does  not  come  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  detail 
the  various  operations  of  the  Methodists  in  their  progress. 
This  must  be  sought  in  the  works  published  by  themselves. 
Still  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  the  proposal  of  a  union  with 
the  pious  clergy  in  the  church  of  England. 

**  Mr.  Wesley,"  his  biographers  say,  "  always  supposed 
that  God's  design  in  raising  up  the  Methodists,  so  called, 
was,  '  to  reform  the  nation,  especially  the  church ;  and  to 
spread  scriptural  holiness  over  the  land.'  He  therefore  still 
greatly  wished  that  the  clergy  would  co-operate  with  him ;  or 
at  least  favourably  receive  those  who  in  their  several  parishes 
were  turned  from  ignorance  and  profaneness  to  true  religion. 
This,  in  general,  was  not  the  case :  however,  some  were  of  a 
better  mind.  The  late  Mr.  Walker,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
wd  a  few  others,  not  only  loved  and  preached  the  gospel, 
but  were  well  disposed  towards  him  and  those  under  his  care. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  assisted  at  the  first  Conference, 
but  after  some  years  they  seemed  unwilling  to  share  in  his 
reproach.  To  avoid  this,  they  desired  that  he  would  give  up 
Us  societies,  which  were  formed  in  their  respective  parishes, 
loto  their  care  *."    They  argued,  **  If  you  love  the  church, 

•  Ibid.  p.  312. 
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why  do  you  not  gire  up  youtr  people  to  tkose  in  the  church, 
whom  you  believe  to  be  real  ministers  of  Christ  V*  To  this 
appeal  of  Mr.  Walker^  in  1757>  Mr.  Wesley  replied,  partis 
cularly  in  relation  to  a  common  argument  of  an  establishment. 
**  But  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter  of  legal  establish-' 
ments.  Does  Mr.  Conon,  or  you,  think,  that  the  king  and  par- 
liament have  a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  what  pastor  I  shall 
use  ?  If  they  prescribe  one  which  I  know  God  never  sent,  am 
I  obliged  to  receive  him }  If  he  be  sent  of  God,  can  I  receive 
him  with  a  clear  conscience  till  I  know  he  is  ?  And  even  when 
I  do,  if  I  believe  my  former  pastor  is  more  profitable  to  my 
soul,  can  I  leave  him  without  sin  ?  Or  has  any  man  living  a 
right  to  require  this  of  me  *  ?" 

Desirous  still  of  engaging  the  ministers  of  the  established 
church  to  unite  with  him  in  forwarding  the  work  of  God  among 
men,  he  addressed  a  circular,  in  1764,  to  "all  those  clergy- 
men who  lived  and  preached  the  gospel,  among  whom  were 
Romaine>  Newton,  Venn,  Shirley,  and  Berridge.  ''  But  of 
thirty-four  clergymen  to  whom  he  addressed  the  letter^  only 
three  vouchsafed  him  an  answer  f ! " 

Conscious  of  the  impolicy  of  relinquishing  his  societiea  to 
the  parochial  clergy,  Mr.  Wesley  would  by  no  means  abandon 
the  system  of  lay  preaching,  assured  concerning  his  lay 
assistants,  that  their  labours  had  been  eminently  crowned  with 
the  blessing  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  men. 

Methodism  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  country,  as  is 
manifest  by  the  report  of  the  societies  in  the  different  circuits 
at  the  twenty  fourth  Conference,  held  in  London,  in  1767. 
The  number  of  members  began  then  to  be  published;  and 
they  were  reported  as  follows  :— 

Circuits.  Preachers*  Merabersi 

In  England   25 76  22,410 

Ireland  9 19  2,8D1 

Scotland        6  7  464 

Wales  1  3  232 


Total  40  104  25,911 


•  Ibid*  p.  313.  t  Ibid.  p.  320* 
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Mr.Whitefield  was  present  at  this  CoDfereoce:  Imt  he 
afterwards  crossed  the  f^reat  Atlantic  the  sevenih  Ume^  and 
closed  his  extraordinary  and  successful  labours  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CALVIMI8TIC  MBTH0DUT8,  TO  THE  DEATH   OP  WHITBPItLD. 

Mr.  Whitefield*s  new  fields  of  labour— Hia  eolleagaes— Hit  toan— HU  visit  to  Seot- 
land  — His  saccess  in  Moorfields — His  various  labours — Preaches  for  Lady 
Haatingdon— Ot>ens  his  **  Tabernacle  "—His  extraordinary  laboars— Hb  death 
in  America— Testimonies  to  bis  character  l>y  Dr.  Pemberlon — Mr.Toplady-^ 
Mr.  Wesley — State  of  the  two  classes  of  Methodists. 

Me.  Whitefibld,  as  we  have  seen,  was  excluded  from  his 
ori|(inal  preaching  stations,  which  were  now  occupied  by 
Mr.  Wesley.  Churches  also  were  shut  a^i^ainst  him  ;  so  that 
be  was  obliged  to  seek  new  fields  of  labour,  where  he  might 
prosecute  his  zealous  ministry. 

Mr.  Cennick,  with  several  others  of  the  first  Methodists, 
**  who  could  not  fall  in  with  Mr.  Wesley's  sentiments,  having 
joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  they  began  a  new  house  in  Kingswood, 
and  soon  established  a  school  among  them,  that  favoured 
Galvinistical  principles.  And  here,  and  in  several  other 
places,  they  preached  to  very  large  and  serious  congrega- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  in  America*." 

London  was  a  field  too  important  to  be  neglected :  but  it 
iMang  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  weather,  for  him  to 
preach  morning  and  evening  in  Moorfields,  some  free-grace 
Dissenters,  who  stood  by  him  closely  in  that  time  of  trial, 
got  the  loan  of  a  piece  of  ground,  and  engaged  with  a  car- 
penter to  build  a  temporary  shed,  to  screen  the  auditory  from 
cold  and  rain,  which  he  called  the  Tabernacle. — ^The  place 
fixed  upon  was  near  the  Foundry,  which  he  disliked,  because 
he  thought  it  looked  like  erecting  altar  against  altar.  Upon 
this,  however,  Whitefield  remarks,  *'  All  was  wonderfully 
orermled  for  good,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 

•  Life  of  Whitefield,  p.  74. 
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A  fresh  awakening  immediately  began.  Congregations  grew 
exceedingly  large ;  and,  at  the  peopleH  desire,  I  sent  (neeee- 
sity  reeonciling  me  more  and  mere  to  lay-preaching)  €»r 
Messrs.  Oennick,  Harris,  Seagrave,  Humphries,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
to  assist*." 

Invitations  were  now  sent  to  Mr.Whitefield  from  many 
places  where  he  had  never  been.  At  a  common,  near  Brain- 
tree,  in  Essex,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  attended.  At 
Halstead,  Dedham,  Coggeshall,  Weathersfield,  Colchester, 
Bury,  Ipswich,  the  congregations  were  very  large,  and  much 
affected  f.*' 

Scotland,  at  this  timci  was  the  theatre  of  a  surprising  re- 
vival of  religion,  under  the  ministry  of  Ralph  and  Ebeneier 
Erskine,  and  their  colleagues,  who  iuvited  Whitefield  to  unite 
with  them.  He  went  to  Scotland,  but  declined  to  take  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  also  a  union  with  the 
Associate  Presbytery:  yet  he  continued  preaching  at  Edin- 
burgh, "  always  tunce,  often  thrice,  and  once  ievem  Hmti  a 
day,  for  some  weeks  together.  The  churches  were  open, 
but  not  being  able  to  hold  half  the  congregations,  he  gene- 
rally preached  twice  a  day  in  the  Orphan-hospital  park,  tQ 
many  thousands  X-*' 

In  this  first  visit  to  Scotland  he  preached  also  to  multi- 
tudes at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Paisley,  and  most  of 
the  chief  towns,  and  his  ministrations  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  the  conversion  of  many  souls  to  Christ,  and  the 
formation  of  religious  societies.  Testimonies  of  the  most  satis- 
factory kind,  from  grave,  judicious  Scotch  ministers,  give 
this  assurance.  The  following  might  be  applied  to  many 
other  places:  ''Upon  many  of  his  hearers  in  Edinburgh, 
of  all  ranks  and  ages,  especially  young  people,  deep  im- 
pressions were  made;  and  many  of  them  waited  on  Mm 
privately,  lamenting  their  former  immoral  lives,  or  stupid 
thoughtlessness  about  religion,  and  expressing  their  anxious 
concern  about  obtaining  an  interest  in  Christ,  and  the  sancti- 
fying influences  of  his  Spirit  §,** 

Having  left  Scotland  he  repaired  to  Bristol,  where  he 

•  Ibid.  p.  74.       t  Ibid.  p.  76.       J  Ibid.  p.  79.        $  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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found  the  work  of  evanfi^lization  proceeding  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  and  after  making  some  arrangements  almost  as  he 
could  wish,  he  made  a  tour,  preaching  to  thousands  on  his 
way  towards  London.    On  Whit-Monday,  1742,  Whitefield 
commenced  preaching  to  the  holiday  thousands  in  Moor- 
fields.    Every  possible   effort  was  made  by  those  men  to 
annoy  him,  but  Providence  seemed  to  interpose.  After  sermons 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  he  ventured  among  the  crowds 
in  the  evening.    "  I  continued  in  praying,  preaching,  and 
singing  (for  the  noise  was  too  great,  at  times,  to  preach)  about 
three  hours.     We  then  retired  to  the  Tabernacle,  where 
thousands  flocked.    We  were  determined  to  pray  down  the 
booths;    but  blessed  be  God,  more  substantial  work  was 
done.    At  a  moderate  computation,  I  received,  I  believe,  a 
thousand  notes  from  persons  under  conviction ;  and  soon 
after,  upwards  of   thr^e  hundred   were  received   into   the 
society  in  one  day.    Some  I  married,  that  had  lived  together 
withoot  marriage;   one  man  had  exchanged  his  wife  for 
aaother,  and  given  fourteen  shillings  in  exchange.  Numbers, 
tihtt  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  been  bred  up  for  Tyburn, 
wttt  at  that  time  plucked  as  firebrands  out  of  the  burning  *." 
Necessity  obliges  us  to  refrain  from  following  Mr.  White- 
field  in  all  his  apostolical  and   extraordinary  labours,  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  through  various  parts    of 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,   and  America:    for  an  account 
of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  "Memoirs  of  bis 
life.*'   A  few  circumstances  only  can  here  be  noticed.  Having 
been  assured  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  when  called  to 
.  pfe  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Georgia,  that  there  would  be  no  persecution  suffered  in  the 
*  rdgB  of  George  the  Second,  Mr.  Whitefield  determined  to 
'  aedc  the  protection  of  the  law  against  the  insults  and  injuries 
listuiued  at  Gloucester.    The  adversaries  of  the  Methodists 
lore  found  guilty  at  the  assizes :   but  the  triumph  of  the 
Hrvantft  of  God  having  been  gained,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
fioters,  they  generously  forgave  them,  assured  of  future 
Hcnrity  in  their  ministry. 

*  Ibtd*  p.  102, 108. 
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In  Au||ru8t,  1744,  Whltefield  embarked  af^ain  for  America, 
where  he  preached  with  astonishing  success  through  several 
states,  continuing  in  that  country  until  174S,  when,  in  July, 
he  reached  London.    Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  having 
been  brought  to  delight  in  the  service  of  Christ,  '*  ordered 
Mr.  Howel  Harris  to  bring  him  to  her  house  at  Chelsea,  as 
soon  as  he  came  ashore.    He  went,  and  having  preached 
twice,  the  countess  wrote  to  him  that  several  of  the  nobility 
desired  to  hear  him.    In  a  few  days  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 
and  a  whole  circle  of  them,  attended  ;  and  having  heard  him 
once,  desired  they  might  hear  him  again.     '  I  therefore 
preached  again,*  says  he,  '  in  the  evening,  and  went  home, 
never  more  surprised  at  any  incident  in  my  life.    All  behaved 
quite  well,  and  were,  in  some  degree,  affected.    The  earl  of 
Chesterfield  thanked  me,  and  said,  '  Sir,  I  will  not  tell  yon 
what  I  shall  tell  others,  how  I  approve  of  you ; '  or  words  to 
this  purpose.    At  last  lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  hear,  sat  like 
an  archbishop,  and  was  pleased  to  say, '  I  had  done  great  justice 
to  the  Divine  attributes  in  my  discourse.'    Soon  afterwards 
her  ladyship  removed  to  town,  where  I  preached  generaUy 
twice  a  week,  to  very  brilliant  auditories ;  blessed  be  God, 
not  without  effectual  success  on  some  *" 

Whltefield  found  in  Lady  Huntingdon  an  intelligent,  pious, 
generous,  and  able  coadjutor;  and  under  her  auspices  he 
laboured  as  one  of  her  chaplains,  having  the  opportunity  by 
this  means  of  proclaiming  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  to  many 
of  our  British  nobles. 

Successive  tours  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
were  prosecuted  by  this  apostolic  minister,  and  multitudes 
attended  his  ministry.  March  1st,  1753,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  new  Tabernacle,  and  preached  from 
Exod.  XX,  24 ;  and  he  opened  this  spacious  place  of  worship, 
capable  of  holding  about  /our  thousand  persons,  June  10th, 
in  the  same  year.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  25th,  he  opened  the 
Tabernacle  at  Bristol.  August  30th,  1754,  he  opened  the  one 
at  Norwich ;  and,  much  opposition  being  raised  against  hia 
while  officiating  at  Long  Acre  chapel,  he  erected  the  Itirge 

«  Ibid.  p.  154, 156. 
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chapel  in  Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  he  opened  Nov.  7th, 
1756,  more  capacious  than  that  in  Moorfields. 

Volumes  would  be  required  to  detail  the  extensive  journeys, 
and  the  various  labours,  of  this  extraordinary  servant  of  God,  in 
turning  sinners  to  Christ.  "  It  appears  from  a  little  account 
book,  wherein  Mr.  Whitefield  minuted  the  times  and  places 
of  his  ministerial  labours,  that  he  preached  upwards  of 
eighteen  thousand  sermons,  from  the  era  of  his  ordination  to 
that  of  lus  death  *."  This  period  includes  thirty-four  pears 
and  a  quarter,  which  shows  an  averai^e  of  more  than  Jive 
hundred  sermons  a  year ! 

Mr.  Wliitefield  terminated  his  prodigious  labours  Sep.  30th, 
at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  America ;  and  this  lamented 
event  was  regarded  as  a  grievous  calamity  to  the  church  of  God. 
Funeral  sermons  were  preached  for  him  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  in  America ;  and  the  sorrowful  event  was 
noticed  in  England  both  by  ministers  of  the  established  church 
and  Dissenters.  Among  the  former  may  be  noticed  Mr. 
Wesley,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Venn,  Mr.  Madan, 
and  Mr.  Toplady;  and  among  the  latter,  Mr.  Brewer,  Dr. 
Trotter,  and  Dr.  Gibbons.  A  few  extracts  from  some  of 
their  discourses  will  best  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  great  man. 

Dr.  Pemberton,  a  congregational  minister  of  Boston,  re- 
marks :  "  Posterity  will  view  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  many  re- 
spects, as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  the 
present  age.  His  zealous,  incessant,  and  successful  labours, 
in  Europe  and  America,  are  without  a  parallel. — He  was  no 
contracted  bigot,  but  embraced  Cliristians  of  every  deno- 
mination in  the  arms  of  his  charity,  and  acknowledged  them 
to  be  children  of  the  same  Father,  servants  of  the  same 
Master,  heirs  of  the  same  undefiled  inheritance.  The  gifts 
of  nature,  the  acquisitions  of  art,  which  adorned  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Whitefield,  were  devoted  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  kihgdom  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer. In  this  he  persevered  with  unremitting  ardour  and 
assiduity,  till  death  removed  him  to  that  rest  which  remuns 

*  Ibid.  Appendix,  p.  zxxvi. 
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for  the  people  of  God.    Perhaps  no  mau,  since  the  apostolic 
ag^e,  preached  oftcner  or  with  greater  success. 

"  If  we  view  his  private  character,  he  will  appear  in  a  most 
amiable  point  of  light.  The  polite  gentleman,  the  faithful 
friend,  the  engaging  companion,  above  all,  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, were  visible  in  the  whole  of  his  deportment. 

"  With  large  opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth,  he 
never  discovered  the  least  tincture  of  avarice.  What  he  re- 
ceived from  the  kindness  of  his  friends,  he  generally  em- 
ployed in  offices  of  piety  and  charity.  His  benevolent  mind 
was  perpetually  forming  plans  of  extensive  usefulness.  The 
Orphan  house,  which  many  years  ago  he  erected  in  Georgia, 
and  the  College  he  was  founding  in  that  province  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  will  be  lasting  monuments  of  his  care  that 
religion  and  learning  might  be  propagated  to  future  gene- 
rations *.'* 

Mr.  Toplady  testifies — "  I  deem  myself  happy,  in,  having 
an  opportunity  of  thus  publicly  avowing  the  inexpressible 
esteem  in  which  I  held  this  wonderful  man ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate veneration  which  I  must  ever  retain  for  the  memory 
of  one,  whose  acquaintance  and  ministry  were  attended  with 
the  most  important  spiritual  benefit  to  me,  and  to  tens  of 
thousands  beside. 

**  It  will  not  be  saying  too  much,  if  I  term  him  the  Apostle 
of  the  British  Empire:  in  point  of  zeal  for  God,  a  long 
course  of  indefatigable  and  incessant  labours,  unparalleled 
disinterestedness,  and  astonishingly  extensive  usefulness. 

^*  If  to  be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord ;  if  a  union  of  the  most  brilliant  with  the 
most  solid  ministerial  gifts,  ballasted  by  a  deep  and  humbling 
experience  of  grace,  and  crowned  with  the  most  extended 
success  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  edification  of  saints, 
be  signatures  of  a  commission  from  heaven,  George  Whitefield 
cannot  but  stand  highest  on  the  modern  list  of  Christian 
ministers. 

**  England  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  the  greatest 
men  in  almost  every  walk  of  useful  knowledge.     At  the  head 

Ibid.  p.  viii,  ix,  x. 
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of  these  are :— first.  Archbishop  Bradwardin,  the  prince  of 
difines ;  second,  Milton,  the  prince  of  poets ;  third.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  prince  of  philosophers ;  and  fourth, 
Whitepield,  the  prince  of  preachers  *.*' 

Mr,  Wesley's  testimony  will  have  the  greatest  weight  with 
many,  as  to  the  character  of  his  departed  friend,  who  cherished 
ibr  him  the  sincerest  affection,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  his  will : — "  I  leave  a  mourning  ring 
to  my  honoured  and  dear  friends  and  disinterested  fellow- 
labourers,  the  Rev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my 
indissoluble  union  with  them  in  heart  and  affection,  notwith- 
standing our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular 
points  of  doctrine." 

Christian  affection  in  Mr.  Wesley  towards  his  early  col- 
league was  equally  strong :  for  after  having  quoted  the  high 
testimonies  of  the  public  newspapers,  he  remarks,  "These 
■accounts  are  just  and  impartial ;  but  they  go  little  further 
lihan  the  outside  of  his  character :  they  show  you  the  preacher, 
Irat  not  the  man — the  Christian — the  saint  of  God.  May 
1  be  permitted  to  add  a  little  on  this  head,  from  a  personal 
[knowledge  of  forty  years  ?  Mention  has  already  been  made 
•of  his  unparalleled  zeal,  his  indefatigable  activity,  his 
tender-heartedness  towards  the  poor.  But  should  we  not 
likewise  mention  his  deep  gratitude  to  all  whom  God  had 
used  as  instruments  of  good  by  him,  of  whom  he  did  not 
cease  to  speak  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  even  to  his 
dying  day  ?  Should  we  not  mention,  that  he  had  a  heart  sus- 
ceptible of  the  most  generous  and  the  most  tender  friend- 
ship? 1  have  fre(iuently  thought  that  this,  of  all  others, 
was  the  distinguishing  part  of  his  character.  How  few  have 
we  known  of  so  kind  a  temper,  of  such  large  and  overflowing 
affections?  Was  it  not  principally  by  this  that  the  hearts 
of  others  were  so  strangely  drawn  and  knit  to  him  ?  Can  any 
thing  but  love  beget  love?  This  shone  in  his  very  coun- 
tenancCy  and  continually  breathed  in  all  his  words,  whether 
in  public  or  private.  Was  it  not  this  which,  quick  and  pene- 
trating as  lightning,  flew  from  heart  to  heart  ?  which  gave 

*  Ibid.  p.  xzz,  xzxi 
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life  to  his  sermons,  his  conversation,  his  letters  ?  Ye  are  vnU 
nesses.  If  it  be  inquired,  what  was  the  foundation  of  his 
integrity,  or  of  his  sincerity,  courage,  patience,  and  every 
other  valuable  and  amiable  quality,  it  b  easy  to  give  t&e 
answer.  It  was  not  the  excellence  of  his  natural  temper, 
nor  the  strength  of  his  understanding ;  it  was  not  the  force 
of  education ;  no,  nor  the  advice  of  his  friends.  It  was  no 
other  than  faith  in  his  bleeding  Lord ;  faith  of  the  operation 
of  God.  It  was  a  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  It  was  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given 
unto  him,  filling  his  soul  with  tender,  disinterested  love  to  every 
child  of  man.  From  this  source  arose  that  torrent  of  eloquence 
which  frequently  bor^down  all  before  it;  froin  this  that  asto- 
nishing force  of  persuasion,  which  the  most  ardent  sinners 
could  not  resist.  This  it  was  which  often  made  his  head  as 
waters,  and  his  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears.  I  ma^  close  this 
head  with  observing,  what  an  honour  it  pleased  God  to  pot 
upon  his  faithful  servant,  by  allowing  him  to  declare  his 
everlasting  gospel  in  so  many  and  various  countries,  to  such 
numbers  of  people,  and  with  so  great  an  effect  on  so  many 
of  their  precious  souls  *  !  ** 

Mr.  Whitefield*s  talents  were  altogether  different  from 
those  of  his  beloved  fellow-labourer  Mr.  Wesley ;  and  their  suc- 
cess corresponded  greatly  with  their  abilities.  As  a  preacher, 
Mr.  Whitefield  was  far  the  superior,  and  his  extraordinary 
powers  appear  to  have  been  rendered  instrumental  by  their 
divine  Author  in  the  conversion  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons.  But  Mr.  Wesley's  talents  for  government  in- 
comparably exceeded  those  of  Whitefield;  and  though  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  the  greater  number  of  converts  might 
be  attached  to  him,  yet,  as  they  were  never  formed  into  a 
body,  like  those  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  the  met^'odical 
diligence  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of  that  great  mui, 
personally  superintending  his  infant  societies,  with  his  auxi- 
liaries in  conference,  and  his  various  subordinate  colleag;iie8, 
soon  elevated  him  to  superiority  in  the  number  of  his  followers. 

*  Ibid.  p.  xvii,  xviii. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

^X4LyiNI8TIC  METHODISTS  IN  COKNECIION  WITH  THE  COrNTSSS 

OF  HUNTINGDON. 

l«dy  Hnntiogdon  —  Her  early  serioasness—  Her  eonversion — Her  rel^oas  aeal^ 
Her  interview  with  Bishop  Benson  —  Her  piety  adcnowledgedateoDrt — Herprio> 
^iples  — Her  evangelical  chaplains,  and  their  labours— Her  establishment  of 
■nuwy  chapels — Her  employment  of  laymen  as  ministers. 

Methodism  received  considerable  aid  by  the  conversion  of 
Selina>  countess  of  Huntingdon.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Washington^  earl  Ferrers,  born  August  24,  1707,  and  mar- 
ried June  3,  1728,  to  Theophilus,  earl  uf  Huntingdon. 

Dr.  Haweis,  one  of  her  ladyship's  chaplains,  in  his  Church 
History,  says,  "  This  noble  and  elect  Lady  Huntingdon  had 
lived  iu  the  highest  circle  of  fashion  ;  by  birth,  a  daughter  of 
&e  house  of  Shirley,  by  marriage  united  with  the  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  both  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  England,  as  de- 
scendants from  her  ancient  monarchs.  When  she  grew  up, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  world,  she  continued  to  pray 
that  she  might  marry  into  a  serious  family.  None  kept 
up  more  of  the  ancient  dignity  and  decency  than  the  house 
of  Huntingdon.  With  the  head  of  that  family  she  accord- 
ingly became  united.  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Hast- 
ings, his  lordship's  sisters,  were  women  of  singular  excellence. 

"  In  this  high  estate,  :<he  maintained  a  peculiar  seriousness 
of  conduct.  Though  sometimes  at  court,  and  visiting  in  th^- 
highest  circles,  she  took  no  pleasure  in  the  fashionable  follies 
of  the  great.  In  the  country,  she  was  the  Lady  Bountiful  among 
her  neighbours  and  dependents ;  and  going  still  about  to  es- 
tablish her  own  righteousness,  she  endeavoured,  by  prayer, 
and  fasting,  and  alms-deeds,  to  commend  herself  to  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Most  High  and  Most  Holy. 

'*  The  zealous  preachers,  who  had  been  branded  with  the 
name  of  Methodists,  had  now  awakened  great  attention  in  the 
land.  Lady  Margaret  Hastings  happening  to  hear  them,  re- 
ceived the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  from  their  ministry ;  and  was 
some  years  after  united  with  the  excellent  Mr.  Ingham,  one  of 
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the  first  labourers  in  this  plenteous  harvest.  Conversing  with 
Lady  Margaret  one  day  on  this  subject.  Lady  Huntingdon  was 
exceedingly  struck  with  a  sentiment  which  she  uttered ;  '  that 
since  she  had  known  and  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for 
life  and  salvation,  she  had  been  as  happy  as  an  angel/  To 
any  such  sensation  of  happiness  Lady  Huntingdon  felt  that 
she  was  as  yet  an  utter  stranger. 

**  A  dangerous  illness  soon  after  brought  her  to  the  brink 
of  the  grave ;  the  fear  of  death  fell  terribly  upon  her,  and  her 
conscience  was  greatly  distressed.  Hereupon  she  meditated 
sending  for  Bishop  Benson  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  Lord 
Huntingdon's  tutor,  to  consult  him,  and  unburden  her  mind. 
Just  at  that  time  the  words  of  Lady  Margaret  returned  strongly 
to  her  recollection,  and  she  felt  an  earnest  desire,  renouncing 
every  other  hope,  to  cast  herself  wholly  upon  Christ  for  life 
and  salvation.  She  instantly  from  her  bed  lifted  up  her  hefirt 
to  Jesus  the  Saviour,  with  this  importunate  prayer,  and  imme- 
diately all  her  distress  and  fear  were  removed,  and  she  yna 
filled  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  Her  disorder  from  .^liat 
moment  took  a  favourable  turn ;  she  was  restored  to  perfect 
health,  and  what  was  better,  to  newness  of  life.  She  d^t^r- 
mined  thenceforward  to  present  herself  to  God,  as  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  she  was  now  convinc^ 
was  her  reasonable  service. 

"  On  her  recovery,  she  sent  a  kind  message  to  the  Messrs. 
Wesleys,  who  were  then  preaching  in  the  neighbourhood,  t&at 
she  was  one  with  them  in  heart,  cordially  wishing  them  good 
speed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  assuring  them  of  her  de- 
termined purpose  of  living  for  Him  who  had  died  for  her. 

'*  The  change  thus  suddenly  wrought  on  her  ladyship  became 
observable  to  all,  in  the  open  confession  she  made  of  'the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,'  and  in  the  zealous  support  she 
began  to  give  to  the  work  of  God,  amidst  all  the  reproach 
with  which  it  was  attended.  To  the  noble  circle  in  which 
jLady  Huntingdon  moved,  such  professions  and  conduct  ap- 
peared wondrous  strange ;  but  she  had  set  her  face  as  a  flint, 
and  refused  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  his  cross.  There 
were  not  wanting,  indeed,  some  who,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  wished  Lord  Huntingdon  to  interposehis  authority : 


bikt  howey^ir  he  differed  from  her  ladyship  in  sentiment;  H^ 
coiitiiiued  to  show  her  the  same  affection  and  respect.  He 
desired^  however,  she  would  oblige  him  by  conversing  with 
bisiiop  Benson  on  the  subject,  to  which  she  readily  acquiesced. 

''  The  bishop  was  accordingly  sent  for,  in  order  to  reasbn 
with  her  ladyship  respecting  her  opinions  and  Conduct.  But 
she  pressed  him  so  hard  with  articles  and  homilies,  and  so 
plainly  and  faithfully  urged  upon  him  the  awful  responsibility 
of  his  station  under  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  Jesus  Christ, 
that  his  temper  was  ruffled ;  and  he  rose  up  in  haste  to  depart, 
bitterly  lamenting  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  on  George 
WhiteBeld,  to  whom  he  imputed,  though  without  cause,  the 
change  wrought  in  her  ladyship.  She  called  him  back  :  '  My 
lord^'  said  she,  '  mark  my  words :  when  you  come  upon  your 
dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations  you  will  re- 
flect upon  with  complacence.'  It  deserves  remark*,  that  bishop 
Benson,  on  his  dying  bed,  sent  ten  guineas  to  Mr.  Whitefield, 
as  a  token  of  his  favour  and  approbation,  and  begged  to  be 
remembered  in  his  prayers  *.'* 

**  Lady  Huntingdon's  heart  was  now  truly  engaged  to  God, 
and  she  resolved,  to  her  best  ability,  to  lay  herself  out  to  do 
good.  The  poor  around  her  were  the  natural  objects  of  her 
attention.  These  she  bountifully  relieved  in  their  necessities, 
visited  in  sickness,  conversed  with,  and  led  them  to  their  knees, 
praying  with  them  and  for  them.  The  late  Prince  of  Wales, 
one  day  at  court,  asked  a  lady  of  fashion.  Lady  Charlotte  E — , 
where  my  Lady  Huntingdon  was,  that  she  so  seldom  visited  the 
circle  ?  Lady  Charlotte  replied,  with  a  sneer,  '  I  suppose 
praying  with  her  beggars.'  The  prince  shook  his  head,  and 
said,  *  Lady  Charlotte,  when  I  am  dying,  1  think  I  shall  be 
happy  to  seize  the  skirt  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  mantle,  to  lift 
me  up  with  her  to  heaven.' 

**  During  my  Lord  Huntingdon's  life,  she  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  though  her  means  of  usefulness 
were  necessarily  circumscribed,  and  her  family  engagements 
occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention.  On  his  demise,  she 
was  left  the  entire  management  of  her  children,  and  of  their 

♦  Haweii's  Impartial  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  239—^. 
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fortune),  which  she  impraved  with  the  greatedt  fidelity.  B«- 
rome  her  own  mistress,  she  resoNed  to  devote  herself  wboDj 
to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  the  souls  redeemed  by  his  blood. 

Her  lealuuB  heart  embraced  cordially  all  whom  she  esteemei) 
real  Cliristiam,  whatever  their  denoioiDatioa  or  opinions 
might  be ;  but  being  herself  in  aenUment  more  congenial  a'l^ 
Mr.  Whiiefield  than  the  Messrs.  Weeleys,  she  favoured  those 
specially  who  were  llie  rainiaters  of  the  CalvinJBtic  persuasion, 
BCcordiug  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  articles  of  the  churdi  uf 
EnjilaDd. 

"  With  the  intention  of  giving  Ihem  a  greater  scene  of  aie- 
fulacas,  she  opened  her  house  in  Park  Street  for  the  prcBchiaj; 
of  the  j^ospel,  eupposiog  as  a  peeress  of  the  realm  that  ahe  hid 
an  indisputable  right  to  employ  as  her  family  chaplains  thoH 
ministers  of  the  church  whom  she  patronized.  On  the  week 
lUys,  her  kitchen  was  filled  with  the  poor  of  the  flock,  for 
whom  she  provided  instraction  ;  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  ihr 
great  and  noble  were  invited  to  spend  the  eveoing  in  her 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Wbitctield,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr. 
Jones,  Bud  other  minielers  of  Christ,  uddresae.d  to  them  faitii- 
fully  all '  the  words  of  this  life,'  and  were  beard  with  appt- 
rently  deep  and  serious  attention. 

"  Lady  Huntingdou  now  became  the  open  and  avowed  pa- 
troness of  ult  the  zealous  ministers  of  Christ,  espcciidly  af 
those  who  were  suffering  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
Romaine,  on  his  being  turned  out  of  St.  George's  church,  re- 
ceived particular  tokens  of  her  favour. 

"  The  illness  of  her  younger  son,  which  proved  fatal,  h»d 
Jed  her  to  Brighton,  for  the  sake  of  sca-batbing.  There  tei' 
active  spirit  having  produced  some  awakening  amonj;  tic 
people,  she  erected  a  littlecbapelconllfruous  to  her  house,  tW 
the  (tospelmightbe  preached  to  them.  This  was  the  first  fraiti 
of  her  great  incicose :  it  was  enlarged,  and  that  not  sufficingta 
contain  the  congregation,  it  was  a  third  time  taken  down, 
rebuilt.  The  success  attending  this  first  effort  encouragol 
greater.  Bath,  the  resort  of  fashion,  beheld  an  elegant  ind 
commodious  place  of  worship,  raised  by  the  same  liberal  h: 
Oathall,  Bretby,  and  various  other  places,  received  the  gospel 
by  her  means.    At  first,  she  coofiaed  faeraelf  to  the  miniiten 
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of  the  established  church  as  her  ph^lichers,  maAy  of  whbm 
obeyed  her  invitation,  and  laboured  in  the  placed  Where  she' 
resided  :  but  her  zeal  enlarj^in^  with  her  success,  and  a  fsj^^t 
▼aifety  of  persons  throughout  the  kingdom  begging  heras^s- 
tance,— in  London,  and  many  of  thie  most  populous  cities,'  she 
set  up  the  standard  of  thie  gospel,  and  purchased,  built,  or  hired 
chapels  vast  and  commodious,  for  the  performance  of  divined 
service.  As  these  multiplied  exceedingly  throughout  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales,  the  ministers  who  had  before  labdured 
for  her  ladyship  were  uiiequal  to  the  task,  and  some  unwill- 
injg  to  move  in  a  sphere  so  extensive,  and  which  began  to  be 
branded  as  irr^gula^,  and  to  meet  great  opposition  :  yet  many 
pmevered  in  their  cordial  services  when  summoned  to  the 
work',   and  were  content  to  bear  the  cross.    As  this  work 

*     ■         • 

greatly' enlarged,  beyond  her  power  to  supply  the  chapels  with 
regular  ministers.  Lady  Huntingdon  resolved  to  employ  the 
same  ndethods  as  Mr.  Wesley  and  Mr.  Whltefield  had  puhiied 
with  8 p  much  success  before.  She  invited  laymen  of  piety 
and  abilities,  to  exhort  and  keep  up'  the  congregations  she  had 
established  ♦." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  GEORGE  UI,   TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

George  III  fi&voDre  religious  liberty— Religion  revives  —  Oxford  bigotry  —  Pioas 
clergymen  —  Mr.  Grimshaw's  labours  and  saccess  —  Mr.  Berridge's  apostolical 
operations  —  Accession  of  evangelical  clergymen  —  Hlgh-chorch  policy — Ame- 
rican Revolution  —  Clei^  petition  for  abolishing  subscription  —  Pious  prelates  — 
Mrs.  Hannah  More— Mr.  Wilberforce  — State  of  religion— Dr.  Hawels*8  Review. 

Gboroe  ni  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  October  25, 
17^>  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  George  II.  His  majesty 
appearing  to  possess  a  sacred  regard  for  religion,  all  denomi- 
nations had  confidence  in  his  piety  and  virtues ;  and  through- 
out his  protracted  reign  he  honoured  his  own  declaration  in 
his  ^t  speech  from  the  throne.    On  that  occasion;  the  king 

•  rtid.  p,  246-280. 
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^ieclared,  "  The  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  coosist 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
affection  to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent 
supports  of  my  throne ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  steadiness 
to  those  principles  will  equal  the  firmness  of  my  inyariable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  toleration  inviolarlb.  The 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  my  loving  subjects  are 

EQUALLY  DEAR  TO  MB  AS  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  PREROGATIVE 

OF  MY  CROWN ;  and,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  the  whole, 
and  the  best  means  to  draw  down  the  Divine  favour  on  my 
reign,  it  is  my  fixed  purpose  to  countenance  and  en- 

COURAGE  the  PRACTICE  OF  TRUE  RELIGION  AND  VIRTUE." 

Christianity  revived  and  prospered  greatly  in  the  reign  of 
George  III,  though  its  triumphs  were  not  the  greatest  in  the 
church  of  Englaud.  Methodism,  in  its  progressive  increase 
through  the  nation,  was  found  to  have  some  considerable  in- 
fluence on  part  of  the  established  clergy :  but  they  were  gene- 
rally hostile  to  the  manifestations  of  primitive  scriptural  piety. 
Mortified  at  seeing  their  province  invaded  by  the  Methodist  lay- 
preachers,  whose  ministry  was  attended  by  multitudes,  the  sn* 
perior  clergy  employed  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 
evangelical  godliness,  and  to  extinguish  its  holy  fires.  Hi^ 
pily,  however,  the  government  would  not  suffer  any  violent 
.persecution. 

Oxford  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  this  ecclesiastical  in- 
tolerance: for,  in  1763,  "  six  young  gentlemen  of  Edmund 
Hall  were  expelled  the  university,  after  a  hearing  of  several 
hours,  before  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor  and  some  of  the  heads  of 
houses,  for  holding  Methodistical  tenets,  and  taking  upon 
them  to  pray,  read,  and  expound  the  scriptures,  and  singing 
hymns  in  a  private  house."  A  pious  officer  in  the  university 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  in  support  of 
their  doctrines ;  and  equally  fruitless  was  the  ample  testimony 
borne  by  other  ecclesiastics  to  their  holy  and  exemplary  lives. 
They  were  driven  from  the  church,  and  some  of  them  entered 
Che  ministry  among  the  Dissenters. 

Divine  truth,  however,  made  some  progress  in  the  church, 
and  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  forth  upon  many 
of  the  clergy  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Among  those 
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ministers  of  the  establishment  who  were  most  distin^ished 
for  their  piety  and  evangelical  labours,  were  Mr.  Walker  of 
Truro  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Hervey  of  Weston  Favell  in  North- 
imptonshire,  Mr.  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Mr.  Venn  of 
Hull  in  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Berrido^e  of  Everton  in  Bedford- 
shire, Mr.  Fletcher  of  Madely  in  Shropshire,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Leicester,  Mr.  Riland  of  Birmingham,  Messrs.  Romaine^ 
Toplady,  Newton,  Cecil,  T.  Scott,  of  London,  Dr.  Haweis  of 
Aidwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  and  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 
These  were  as  so  many  luminaries  in  the  church  of  England ; 
md  by  their  evangelical  writings,  and  zealous  ministry,  they 
became  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

A  few  particulars  relating  to  some  of  them  will  illustrate 
the  nature  of  their  principles  and  labours,  showiug  their  one- 
oess  of  spirit  with  the  servants  of  Christ  in  every  age  and  na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grimshaw,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wesley,  merits  particular 
notice  in  this  place ;  as  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  souls  to  God.  ''He  was  too 
happy  in  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  to  rest  satisfied, 
without  taking  every  method  he  thought  likely  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  his  God  and  Saviour.  And  as  the  very  indigent 
constantly  make  the  want  of  clothes  an  excuse  for  not  coming 
to  church  in  the  day  time,  he  contrived,  for  them  chiefiy,  a 
lecture  on  Sunday  evenings,  though  he  had  preached  twice 
in  the  day  before.  God  was  pleased  to  give  great  success  to 
these  attempts,  which  animated  him  still  more  to  spend  and 
be  spent  for  Christ.  So,  the  next  year  he  began  a  method, 
which  was  continued  by  him  for  ever  after,  of  preaching  in 
each  of  the  four  hamlets  he  had  under  his  care,  three  timei 
every  month.  By  this  means,  the  old  and  infirm,  who  could 
not  attend  the  church,  had  the  truth  of  God  brought  to  their 
houses  ;  and  many,  who  were  so  profane  as  to  make  the  dis- 
tance to  the  house  of  God  a  reason  for  scarcely  ever  coming 
to  it,  were  allured  to  hear.  By  this  time,  the  great  labour 
with  which  he  instructed  his  own  people,  the  holiness  of  his 
conversation,  and  the  benefit  which  very  many  from  the 
neighbouring  parishes  had  obtained  by  attending  his  ministry, 
concurred  to  bring  upon  him  many  earnest  entreaties  to  come 
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..to  their  houses  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring  parishes^  and 
expound  the.  word  of  God  to  souls  as  ignorant  as  they  had  been 
themselves.    This  request  he  did  not  dare  to  refuse :  so  that 
while  he  provided  abundantly  for  his  flock,  he  annually  found 
opportunity  of  preaching  three  hundred  tivaes  to  congregations 
in  other  parts.  And  for  a  course  Mi  fifteen  years  or  upwards^  he 
used  to  preach  every  week,yJ/?^^»,  twenty ^  and  sometimes  thirty 
times,  besides  visiting  the  sick,  and  other  occasional  duties  of 
his  functions  *."     He  entered  his  eternal  rest,  April  7,  1762. 
Mr.  Berridge  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  officiating  clergymen  at  the  Tabernacle. 
His  biographer  says  of  this  servant  of  Christ,  ''  Having  so  good 
a  Master,  he  entered  upon  his  work  with  cheerful  steps^  and 
pursued  it  with  the  greatest  industry.    He  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  the  narrow  limits  of  Everton,  a  small  and  trifling 
parish ;  but,  like  the  majestic  sun,  illuminated  an  extensive 
tract  of  country.    His  love  to  mankind  was  ardent.  He  knew 
the  worth  of  an  immortal  soul ;  he  knew  the  awful  terrors  of 
the  Lord ;  he  knew  the  emptiness  of  the  present  world ;  he 
knew  the  sandy  foundations  upon  which  thousands  build ;  he 
knew  the  dangerous  devices  of  Satan ;  he  knew  the  awful  pre- 
cipice on  which  the  ungodly  stand.    His  bowels  melted  with 
pity,  his  heart  yearned  to  assist  them.    He  therefore  left  no 
means  unattempted  to  awaken  their  concern,  and  allure  them 
to  the  Son  of  God.    In  his  itinerancy,  he  would  take  the  coun- 
ties of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon. 
In  this  circuit  he  preached,  upon  an  average,  from  ten  to 
twelve  sermons  a-week,  and  frequently  rode  a  hundred  miles. 
Nor  were  these  extraordinary  exertions  the  hasty  fruits  of  an 
intermitting  zeal,  but  were  regularly  continued  during  the 
long  succession  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

''  As  to  his  usefulness,  we  learn  from  more  sources  of  in- 
formation than  one,  that  he  was  in  the  first  year  visited  by  a 
Mo2/«a;)A^  different  persons,  under  serious  impressions;  and  it 
has  been  computed,  that  under  his  own  and  the  joint  ministry 
of  Mr.  Hicks,  ^qvX  four  thousand yi^t^  awakened  to  a  concern 
for  their  souls  in  the  space  of  twelve  months.    Incredible  as 

*  Coke  and  Moore*8  Life  of  Wesley,  p.  3d0,  331. 
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thit  history  may  appear,  it  comes  authenticated  through  a 
channel  so  highly  respectable,  that  to  refuse  our  belief  would 
be  unpardonably  illiberal  *,'* 

Operations  like  those  of  Grimshaw  and  Berridge,  wiU  be 
pronounced  uncanonical :  and  they  certainly  were  violations 
of  their  duty  as  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England :  but 
they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  Scriptural,  and  rejoiced  in 
seeing  them  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God. 

Mr.  Berridge's  biographer  adds,  ''  As  his  labours  were 
prosperous,  so  they  were  opposed.  It  could  not  be  grateful 
to  the  prince  of  darkness  to  behold  hid  kingdom  so  warmly 
attacked,  and  his  subjects  in  such  numbers  desert  his  standard. 
Hence  he  stirred  up  all  his  strength  ;  and  a  furious  persecution 
ensued.  No  opposition  was  too  violent,  no  names  were  too 
opprobrious,  no  treatment  was  too  barbarous.  Some  of  his 
followers  were  roughly  handled,  and  their  property  destroyed. 
Gentry,  clergy,  and  magistrates,  l)ecame  one  hand,  and  em- 
ployed every  engine  to  check  his  progress,  and  silence  him 
from  preaching.  The  Old  Devil  was  the  only  name  by 
wliich  he  was  distinguished  among  them,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years.  At  home,  his  tables  were  served  by  a  cold 
collation  for  his  numerous  hearers,  who  came  from  far  on 
Sabbath  days,  and  his  field  and  stable  were  open  for  their  horses. 
Abroad,  houses  and  bams  were  rented,  lay  preachers  main- 
tained, and  his  own  travelling  expenses  disbursed  by  himself. 
Cottagers  were  always  gainers  by  his  company.  He  inva- 
riably left  a  half-crown  for  the  homely  provision  of  the  day  ; 
and  during  his  itinerancy  it  actually  cost  him  Jive  hundred 
powtdi  in  this  single  article  of  expenditure  f." 

Mr.  Berridge  had  friends  at  court,  by  whose  influence  he 
continued  shielded  in  liis  apostolical  labours,  which  closed,^ 
Jan.  22,  1793  ;  and  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  to  an 
immense  concourse  of  sincere  mourners  for  their  spiritual 
father,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge. 

Pious  clergymen  increased,  especially  in  London  and  some 
of  the  larger  towns  in  the  kingdom,  chiefly  by  means  of  a 
privilege  enjoyed  by  some  parishes,  to  choose  a  lecturer  in 

*  EvangeUcai  Magazine,  vol.  i,  p.  14, 15.  t  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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addition  to  their  rector  or  vicar,  in  such  cases  the  DisseB- 
ters  exerted  their  influence  in  favour  of  those  candidates,  who 
were  known  or  supposed  to  hold  evan^relical  principles. 
Considerable  accessions  also  were  received  by  the  church 
of  England  from  a  class  of  pious  young  men,  who  possessed 
promising  talents,  and  were  sent  to  the  universities,  and 
supported  during  their  education  by  the  subscriptions  of  in- 
dividuals collected  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  a  society  was 
fortned,  mth  the  munificent  Mr.  John  Thornton  at  its  head,  for 
the  purchase  of  church  livings;  by  means  of  which  many 
pious  clergymen  were  promoted  to  influential  stations.  Pro- 
prietary chapels  also  were  built  in  many  towns,  especially  in 
cases  of  the  decease  or  removal  of  an  evangelical  clergyman, 
and  for  which  licences  were  procured  :  but  in  many  instances 
the  bishops  refused  such  favours,  when  licences  were  pro- 
cured under  the  Toleration  Act;  and  though  the  Common 
Prayer  was  used  in  the  public  worship,  the  people  were  prac- 
tically Dissenters. 

Religious  liberty  appeared  to  be  seriously  in  danger  during 
the  reign  of  George  III,  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  event* 
in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  American  revo- 
lution. Many  of  the  Americans  being  descendants  of  the 
persecuted  nonconformists  of  England  and  Scotland,  were 
enemies  to  episcopacy  as  unscriptural,  and  advocates  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Those  in  this  country,  therefore,  who  held  the 
like  religious  principles,  naturally  shared  the  same  odium  with 
them,  when  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  was  stamped  by  the 
administration,  and  by  all' high-churchmen,  with  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  rebellion.  This  class  had  become  favourites  at 
court  on  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch:  for  relin- 
quishing their  hopes  of  restoring  the  exiled  Stuarts,  they 
attached  themselves  to  George  III,  and  were  liberally  rewarded 
with  ecclesifistical  dignities  and  state  emoluments. 

Efforts  of  the  most  vigorous  kind  were  made  by  the  court 
party  to  injure  the  toleration ;  they  representing  the  Dissenters 
as  republicans  in  principle,  enemies  to  kings,  subverters  of  the 
government,  and  determined  foes  to  the  established  bishops 
and  clergy,  who  were  the  pillars  of  monarchy. 

olwitlistanding  the  anathemas  of  high  churchmen.  Divine 
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Providence  f^ve  victory  and  "  Independence  **  to  the  Americans . 
They  immediately  formed  a  new  constitution  for  themselves, 
the  basis  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  equal  right 
.of  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
«wn  consciences^  renouncing  the  idea  of  a  religious  national 
establishment,  as  unscriptural  in  its  nature,  and  pernicious  to 
the  interests  of  mankind.    Religion,  in  all  its  forms,  was 
equally  protected,  but  it  was  left  to  her  own  amiable  attrac- 
tions, and  to  the  pious  zeal  of  her  own  friends  for  support* 
This  was  a  system  entirely  new  in  the  annals  of  Christendom  : 
but  while  high-churchmen  in  England  denounced  it  as  a 
dangerous  experiment,  which  would  issue  in  universal  infidelity 
and  atheism,  intelligent  believers  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
confident  that  it  would  be  favourable  to  the  character  of  indi- 
vidual and  social  happiness,  and  especially  to  the  interests  of 
iindefiled  Christianity. 

During  this  struggle  between  England  and  America,   in 
\77'2,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation,  severai  hundreds  0/ 
ike  clergy,  supported  by  many  respectable  laymen,  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament,  praying  for  an  entire  deliverance 
from  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles.    The  petitioners 
stated,  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
ihat  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation  is  fully  and  sufficiently 
cont^ed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  that,  in  iheir  interpre- 
tation, they  had  an  inherent  right  to  make  a  full  and  free 
use  of  their  private  judgment,  which  they  held  alone  from 
Ood ;  that  these  were  the  original  principles  of  the  church  of 
England,  upon  which   the  Reformation  from  popery  was 
built,  but  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the  laws  relating  to 
subscription,  acknowledging  certain  creeds  and  confessions  of 
£aith  drawn  up  by  fallible  men  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  Scriptures. 

Though  the  two  professions  of  Civil  Law  and  Physic 
joined  in  this  petition,  as  the  complaints  afifected  them,  and 
though  its  prayer  was  supported  by  Mr.  Burke  and  others 
of  great  influence  in  parliament,  it  was  rejected  by  a  great 
minority. 

Several  pious  prelates  during  the  reign  of  George  III 
deserve  the  most  honourable  mention  in  this  place:   for 
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though,  as  successful  preachers  and  promoters  of  vital  god- 
liness, they  may  not  be  compared  with  those  more  humble 
clergymen  whose  names  have  already  been  mentioned,  some 
of  their  writings  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  church  of  God» 
The  **  Lectures  '*  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  the  learned  bihUcal 
"  Lectures,  and  Translation  of  Isaiah  "  by  Bishop  Lowth,  the 
small  but  evangelical  *'  Commentary  on  the  Psalas''  by 
Bishop  Home,  the  popular  treatise  on  the  '*  Evidences  of 
Christianity,''  by  Dean  Paley,  and  the  ''  Lectures''  of  Bishop 
Porteus,  will  long  be  held  in  high  and  deserved  estimation 
by  students  in  divinity  and  lovers  of  Scriptural  Chiistianity. 

Religion  in  the  church  of  England,  however,  was  not 
indebted  for  its  revival  :Solely  to  the  labours  of  its  public 
official  instructors.  Probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  literary 
instrumentality  had  so  favourable  an  influence  as  the  writings 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  The  sound,  scripture  pi^^  ^  tibat 
learned  and  accomplished  lady  qualified  her  to  write  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  poor,  which  she  did  in  an  engaging  se- 
ries of  "  Cheap  Repository  Tracts,"  and  for  the  noUes  and 
princes  of  the  nation,  in  a  style  of  classic  elegance  wluch  attrac- 
ted and  edified  thousands  of  the  great.  Mr.  ^^^berforoe  also, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  was  honoured  for  incalculable 
usefulness  by  his  "  Practical  View  of  the  Prevuling  Religious 
System."  A  few  sentences  of  an  introductory  essay  on  that 
work,  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Wilsoq,  the  present  bishop  of  Calcutta, 
\vill  exhibit  the  state  of  religion  in  England  when  that  book 
appeared.  He  says,  "  We  need  not  do  more  than  recal  to 
our  reader's  mind  the  state  of  things  just  previously  to  the 
year  1797,  when  this  book  first  appeared.  Tl:ie  revolutionary 
principles  of  France,  after  desolating  that  fine  country,  had 
infected  our  own.  Europe  beheld  with  dismay,  the  Chris- 
tian faith  abjured,  the  Christian  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
abrogated.  Christian  morals  overthrown;  and  a  flippant, 
unholy,  presumptuous  philosophy,  pretending  to  sui^ly  the 
place  of  Christian  motives  and  Christian  practice.— The  in- 
fidel writers,  fostered  by  this  state  of  things,  had  been  re- 
futed, indeed,  by  argument,  but  had  not  been  sufficiently 
repelled  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  weapons  —  the  holy 
doctrines  and  consistent  lives  of  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
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tian  church.    Thus  a  general  neglect  or  contempt  for  spiri- 
tual religion,  was  hat  too  prevalent  in  the  influential  ranks 
in  our  country.  —  To  stem  the  torrent  of  infideUty,  there- 
fore, in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  society ;  to  rouse 
the  national  estahlishment  to  the  holy  efforts  for  which  it  was 
so  well  adapted ;  to  restore  the  standard  of  that  pure  and 
vital  Christianity,  on  which  all  subjection  to  law,  and  all 
obe<tience  from  motives  of  conscience,  and  all  real  morality 
and  piety,  ultimately  depend ;  to  sow  anew  the  principles  of 
ioyalty,  contentment,  peace,  holiness,  deeply  and  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  men;   to  rescue,  in  a  word,  our 
country  from  impending  ruin,  and  render  her  a  blessing  to 
idle  nations  —  to  these  high  ends,  something  more  was  de- 
cidedly wanting. — One  man  at  length  appeared :  our  author 
was  the  honoured  individual  */' 

.  Mr.  Mortimer,  a  clerical  friend  of  bishop  Wilson,  in  his 

iiwieral  sermon  for  Mr.  Wilberforce,  correctly  says  of  ihat 

period,  *'  Religion,  if  it  deserved  that  name,  which  prevailed 

among  the  higher-classes  of  society, -was;  with  a  few  brilliant 

«aceeption9,  aiiy  thing  but  the  religion  of  the  Bible  or  the 

Oross.    It  was,,  in  most  cases,  a' cold,  dry,  insipid  mixture  of 

-morality  and  philosophy.    It  talked  of  rirtue  and  the  light  of 

Jiature,  rather  than  holiness  and  the  light  of  grace :  it  ap- 

tpealed  to  the  reason,  but  not  to  the  conscience  or  the  heart : 

it  insisted  upon  duties  to  be  performed,  but  it  passed  over 

tloctrines  to  be  believed :  in  fine,  it  was  morality,  but  it  was 

^6t  Christianity.    Many  of  our  clergy,  anxious  to  avoid  the 

imputation  of  being  Puritans,  seemed  almost  to  forget,  that^ 

-by  iheir  vocation,  they  were  called  to  be  Christians  f.** 

Evangelical  truth  and  orthodoxy  had,  however,  isonsidera- 
bly  advanced  in  the  church  of  England  before  the  close  of 
the  century;  and  several  hundreds  of  pious  ministers  of 
Quist  were  believed  to  have  been  labouring  vrith  diligence 
and  zeal  in  that  communion.  Dr.  Haweis,  probably,  was  more 
competent  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  number  and 
character  than  any  other  clergyman.    He  says,  in  a  review 


*.  Essay  on  Wilberforce,  p.  xxzi,  xxxiv. 
t  Sermon  for  Wilberforce,  by  Thomas  Mortimer,  B.D.,  p.  14, 1.5. 
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of  this  period.  "The  aumber  of  those  dergf,  who  are 
methodically  inclined,  that  i8>  suoh  as  IHcraUy  and  mth  ny?* 
parent  zeal  inculcate  the  doctrinal  articles  they  have  sub- 
scribed, and  live  in  a  state  of  greater  piety  and  separation 
from  the  world  than  the  generality  of  their  brethren,  is  of 
late  amazingly  increased.  Where  before  searoely  a  man  of 
this  stamp  could  be  found,  some  hundreds,  as  sectors  or 
curates  in  the  established  church,  inculcate  the  dootrines 
which  are  branded  with  Methodism  j  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  kingdom,  one  or  more,  and  sometimes 
several,  are  to  be  found  witUn  the  compass  of  a  £ew  miles, 
who  approve  themselves  £ftithful  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  Everywhere  they  carry  the  stamp  of  peculiarity, 
and  are  marked  by  their  brethren.  Though  carefully  in- 
forming to  established  rules,  and  strictly  regular,  they  are 
everywhere  Objects  of  reproach,  because  they  cannot  but 
reflect  on  those  who  choose  not  to  follow  such  examples. 
They  pay  conscientious  attention  to*  the  souls  of  their  pa- 
rishioners ;  converse  with  them  on  spirkual  subjects,  when- 
ever they  visit ;  encourage  prayer  and  praise  in  the  several 
families  under  their  care^  often  meet  them  for  these  pur- 
poses ^  and  engage  them  to  meet  and  edify  one  aao^er. 
They  join  in  none  (4  the  fashionable  amusements  of  the  age, 
frequeqt  not  the  theatres  or  scenes  of  dissipation,  court  no 
favour  of  the  great,  or  human  respect.  They  labour,  in- 
deed, under  many  discouragements.  All  the  superior  orders 
of  the  clergy  shun  their  society.  They  have  qftenbeen  treated 
by  their  diocesans  with  much  indolence  and  oppression.  They 
can  number  no  bishop,  nor  scarcely  a  dignitary  among  them. 
Yet  their  number,  strength,  and  respectability,  continue  in- 
creasing.   May  they  grow  into  an  host,  like  the  host  itf  God  ♦.*' 

*  Impartial  Church  History,  vol.  iii,  p.  365, 266. 
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CHAFTER  XXV. 

DISSENTERS  UNOIR  GEOROI  lU  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  TBE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

Nombtr  of  DisMBten  —  Assodatkmi  —  Collcgei—  Eflbrti  for  leligkNis  Uberty  — 
Arcbbiabojp  DramiMiid  rebuked  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham  —  Relief  firom  sabscrip- 
tion  —  Test  Act  —  Sunday  Schools  originated  by  Robert  Railces  —  William  Fox 
fonnds  the  Sonday  School  Society  —  Sunday  Sdiools  among  Diasenten  —  Revival 
of  Religion  — Baptist  Missiooary  Society  originated  by  Pr.  Carey  —  London 
Missionary  Society— Warwicliihire  ministen—  Parliamentary  measores— Poblic 
services  in  London  —  Character  of  the  first  meetings — Tvrenty-nine  missionaries 
ordained  for  the  Sooth  Seas  —  New  era  hi  religion —Scottish  Missionary  Society 
—Home  Missisiis—RfUgioas  Tract  Society  formed  — Qaaken  and  the  Slave 
TkBie  —  Oissentii^  controversies  —  Danbeny*s  Gnide  to  the  Church  refoted  — 
Great  mra  —  William  Foller —John  Howard. 

OsNuniB  godliness,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  dghteenth 
ceotiHy,  adyanced  much  among  the  Dissenters  of  Great 
Britain.  Methodism,  in  its  several  sections,  making  rapid 
progress  through  the  country,  produced  a  salutary  influence 
upon  their  churches.  Their  number  had  increased  above  a 
kmndred  congregations  during  the  former  part  of  the  century, 
hat  their  prosperity  was  far  greater  in  the  latter.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III,  in  1760,  the  regular  churches,  in- 
cluding the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  were 
ascertained  to  amount  in  England  and  Wales,  to  one  thousand 
fiwt  hundred  and  fifty-tuto^  of  which  one  hundred  and  nxty 
were  in  the  Principality. 

Monthly  lectures  were  now  revived  and  established  among 
the  Independents  in  London,  and  these  encouraged  the  for- 
mation of  county  associations  of  ministers  and  churches, 
especially  by  the  Independents,  which  were  established 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  for  the  promotion 
of  vital  religion.  These  assembling  at'  stated  quarterly  and 
annual  meetings,  for  sermons,  conference,  and  prayer,  various 
schemes  of  benevolence  were  originated,  especially  the  esta* 
blis&ment  of  colleges  for  the  education  of  able  pastors  to  the 
churches  already  planted,  and  to  perpetuate  a  learned  mi* 
nistry. 

Seminaries  had  already  existed  for  these  purposes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom  under  many  able  tutors :  but  now 
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several  foandations  were  lud,  which  were  designed  to  be 
permanent :  Homerton  College,  London ;  Wymondly  College, 
in  Herts;  the  Western  Academy,  at  Exeter;  Rotberham 
College,  near  Sheffield ;  Hoxton  College^  London ;  and  others 
at  Newport  Pagnel,  Idle,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Hackney,  near 
the  metropolis,  arose,  or  were  more  firmly  established  within 
thi;}  period,  sending  forth  many  pastors,  who  have  been  an 
incalculable  blessing  to  the  church  of  Christ. 

Christian  benevolence  was  not  satisfied  to  limit  its  opera- 
tions within  Great  Britain  :  but  from  these  associations  arose, 
at  the  close  of  this  period,  many  of  those  noble  institutions, 
which  embrace  the  whole  world,  contemplating  the  subver- 
sion and  annihilation  of  error  and  false  religion,  and  the 
evangelization  of  all  the  human  family. 

Toleration  was  indeed  enjoyed  by  the   Dissenters;   and 
George  III  honoured  his  profession  '*  to  maintain  toleradon 
inviolable '^  during  his  long  reigiL i.hnt  religious  liberty  \nn 
far  from  being  complete.     Considerable  impediments  ob- 
structed the  active  benevolence  of  Dissenters,  and  they  sought 
their  removal.    Dissenters,  on  procuring  a  licence  for  the 
ministry,  under  the  Toleration  Act,  were  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  they  considered  a  grievance ;  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Protestantism,  from  which  they  ought  to 
be  relieved,  at  least  equally  with  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.    In  1 172,  therefore,  a  Bill  to  that  effect  passed 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the  bishops  opposing  it  in  the 
Lords,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  102  against  29.    In 
1773  the  Bill  again  passed  the  Commons;  but  it  was  again 
rejected  in  the  Lords'.    An  incident  occurred  in  the  debate, 
which  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  parties  in 
those  times.    "  In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Dr.  Drummond, 
archbishop  of  York,  attacked  the  Dissenting  ministers  with 
singular  violence,  and  charged  them  with  being  men  of  close 
ambition.    They  had,  however,  the  happiness  to  find  an  ad- 
vocate in  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  spoke  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  '  This  is  judging  uncharitably,  and  whoever 
brings  such  a  charge  without  proof,  defames.'     Here  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded.    '  The  Dissenting 
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ministers  are  represented  as  men  of  close  ambition;  they  are 
so,  my  lordsj  and  their  ambition  is  to  kee|»  dose  to  the 
college  of  fishermen^  not  of  cardinals ;  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  inspired  apostle9>  not  to  the  decrees  of  interested  and  as- 
pirinj(  bishops.  They  contend  for  a  spiritual  creed  and 
spiritual  worship ;  we  have  a  Galvinistic  creed,  a  Popish  li- 
tui^,  and  an  Arminian  clergy.  The  Reformation  has  laid  open 
the  Scriptures  to  all ;  let  not  the  bishops  shut  them  again. 
Laws  in  support  of  ecclesiastical  power  are  pleaded,  which  it 
would  shock  humanity  to  execute.  It  is  said  that  religious 
sects  have  dome  great  mischief,  when  they  were  not  kept 
under  restrunt ;  but  history  affords  no  proof  that  sects  ha?e 
ever  been  mischievous,  when  Uiey  were  not  oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  the  ruling  church*.' " 

Scriptural  knowledge  continued  to  advance  in  .^he  nation, 
and  public  opinion  made  progress  in  favour  of  reUgiovs  li- 
berty; so  that,  in  1779,  the  Pissenters  triumphed,  and  the 
Bill  for  relieving  them  from  subscription  passed  with  but 
feeble  opposition.  The  apprehended  dangers  to  the  civil 
constitution,  from  Dissenters,  had  now  so  far  vanished,  that 
they  were  tolerated  in  England,  on  making  the  following  de- 
claration on  obtaining  a  licence  to  exercise  their  ministry : — 
**  I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
Ood,  that  I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and  as  such,  that 
I  believe  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
as  commonly  received  among  Protestant  churches,  do  contain 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  I  do  receive  the  same  as 
the  rule  of  my  doctrine  and  practice." 

Confident  in  their  integrity  and  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  the  Dissenters  sought,  in  1790,  a  third  time,  relief  from 
the  **  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,"  which  obliged  all  who  held 
offices  of  trust,  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the 
church  of  England :  but  their  attempts  for  this  righteous 
relief  were  as  yet  fruitless.  Mr.  Fox  was  their  leader,  sup- 
ported by  several  mighty  advocates ;  but  **  on  the  division  of 
the  House,  there  appeared,  for  the  motion,  one  hundred  and 
five ;  and  against  it  two  hundred  and  mnety-four.     For  the 

*  Bogue  and  Bennet's  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii,  p.  467, 468. 
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whole  power  of  the  ministry  was  employed  against  the  Dis- 
senters, and  the  clergy  were  roiised  to  defend  the  church, 
which  was  asserted  to  be  in  danger  *." 

Christian  philanthropy,  about  this  period,  projected  a  won- 
derful scheme  of  benevolence,  and  which  was  inunediately 
adopted  by  the  Dissenters.  That  merciful  invention  was  the 
system  of  Sunday  Schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
first  who  brought  them  into  notice  was  Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a 
benevolent  churchman  of  Gloucester,  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  *'  Journal "  in  that  city.  By  means  of  that 
newspaper,  his  method,  commenced  in  1781,  was  made 
known  to  the  public :  several  clergymen  adopted  it,  and  die 
populous  manufacturing  districts  of  the  country,  especially  at 
Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  and  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  were  speedily 
blessed  with  these  religious  seminaries. 

Mr.  William  Fox,  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist  church  in  London^ 
also  had  long  been  deliberating  on  a  plan  for  the  universal 
education  of  the  poor,  and  which  he  laid  before  the  "  Baptist 
Monthly  Meeting"  in  May,  1785.  The  chairman  apprehend- 
ing, as  he  intimated,  that  Mr.  Fox  designed  it  for  those  only 
of  his  own  denomination,  that  noble-minded  philanthropist 
replied,  "The  worl»ifl  great,  and  /  shall  not  be  satisfied  untU 
every  person  in  the  world  be  able  to  read  his  Bible,  and  we  must 
therefore  call  upon  all  the  world  to  help  us.*'  Every  heart 
responded  to  the  generous  proposition,  and  a  provincial  com- 
mittee was  framed,  to  make  an  appeal  to  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  to  call  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  society  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Fox,  having  heard  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Raikes,  wrote 
to  that  gentleman  in  June,  for  information  as  to  his  methods, 
and  the  result  of  his  experience,  previously  to  the  drawing  up 
of  a  plan  to  be  submitted  at  a  public  meeting,  which  was 
called  August  30,  1785.  The  circular  published  by  the  com- 
mittee says,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel, — "  To  prevent 
vice — to  encourage  industry  and  virtue — to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  —  to  diffuse  the  light  of  knowledge  —  to 

•  Ibid.  p.  480,  481. 
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bring'  men  cheerfally  to  submit  to  their  stations — to  obey  the 
laws  of  God  and  their  country — to  make  that  usefiil  part  of 
the  community,  the  country  poor,  happy — to  lead  them  in 
the  pleasant  paths  of  religion  here -7  and  to  endeavour  to 
prepare  them  for  a  glorious  eternity,  are  the  objects  proposed 
by  the  proprietors  of  this  institution." 

"  Private  advantage  and  party  zeal  are  entirely  disclaimed 
by  the  friends  and  promoters  of  this  laudable  institution. 
However  men  may  be  divided  into  political  parties,  or  how- 
ever Christians  may  unhappily  separate  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  difference  of  sentiment,  here  they  are  all  invited 
to  join  in  the  common  cause,  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  good  of 
their  country,  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  *." 

Jonas  Hanway,  Esq.  the  philanthropist,  presided,  and  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1785,  was  formed  this  ''Society  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  Schools,  throughout 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  f." 

Publicity  was  thus  given  to  the  Sunday  School  system ; 
which,  appearing  so  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  the  young,  and  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
religion,  it  was  immediately  adopted  with  intelligent  zeal  by 
the  Dissenters  and  Methodists.  So  earlf  as  the  year  1787»  it 
was  computed  that  there  were  no  less  than  234,000  poor 
children  in  Sunday  Schools  in  England !  These  humble 
seminaries,  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  made  a  com- 
mon book,  and  religious  instruction  made  a  principal  object, 
became  nurseries  to  the  church  of  God,  and  incalculable 
blessings  to  the  nation  —  training  hundreds  of  thousands  in 
the  paths  of  sound  morality  and  genuine  Christianity. 

Religion,  during  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  George  HI, 
was  not  so  flourishing  as  towards  the  close  of  the  century. 
Arianism  had  shed  a  withering  influence  over  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  and  a  kind  of  truce  with  error  ap- 
peared to  have  been  formed,  for  the  avoidance  of  controversy. 
Still  tiiere  were  not  a  few  able  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  who^vindicated  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  especially 
afler  Dr.  Priestley  boldly  avowed  the  extreme  pecultarities  of 

•  Ueyd's  Ufe  of  Robert  Raikei,  Esq^  p.  90.       t  Ibid.  p.  97. 
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Socinianism,  corrupliiig^  several  others  of  the  professed  ser- 
vants of  Christ. 

New  zeal  at  this  period  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  midland  counties ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  they  were  excited  to  seek  the  glory  of 
God  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  the  gracious 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carey,  of  Seram- 
pore,  in  India,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Leicester,  proposed  to 
the  Northamptonshire  Association  of  Baptist  Ministers  and 
Churches,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  "  whether  it  were  not 
practicable  and  obligatory  to  attempt  the  conyersiou  of  the 
Heathen  ? "  He  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  re- 
commending his  brethren,  *'  F^st,  to  attempt  great  things /br 
God ; "  and  "  Secondly,  to  expect  great  things  from  God.'' 
Inspired  \dth  delight  at  his  recommendation,  the  attempt  was 
resolved,  and  a  collection  made  for  the  magnificent  under- 
taking, amounting  to  13/.  28.  6d,  Thus  originated  the  ''Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society,"  the  first  of  those  noble  institutions 
in  England.  Hindostan  was  chosen  as  the  immediate  field 
of  labour ;  and  God  has  put  the  most  distinguished  honour 
on  that  department  of  this  Society's  labours,  especially  in  the 
various  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Benevolent  zeal,  from  the  same  Divine  Spirit,  excited  the 
Independent  body  in  Warwickshire,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ported the  worthy  resolution  of  the  Baptists ;  and,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  their  ministers  held  at  Warwick,  it  was  considered, 
**  ffliai  is  the  duty  of  Christians  with  respect  to  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  f  "  After  some  consideration,  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to  :— 

'M.  It  appears  to  us,  that  it  id  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to 
employ  every  means  in  their  power  to  spread  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

**  2.  As  ministers  of  Christ,  solemnly  engaged  by  our  office 
to  exert  ourselves  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  spiritual 
good  of  men,  we  unite  in  a  determination  to  promote  this 
great  design  in  our  respective  connections. 

'*  3.  That  we  will  immediately  recommend  to  our  friends 
the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the  above  purpose,  and  report 
progress  at  the  next  meeting. 
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4.  That  the  first  Monday  of  every  month,  at  seven 
oVlock  in  the  evening,  be  a  season  fixed  on  for  united  prayer 
to  God,  for  the  success  of  every  attempt  by  all  denominations 
of  Christians  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospel. 

*'6.  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams  be  desired  to  prepare  a 
circular  letter,  on  the  subject  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  by  the 
next  meeting. 

**  6.  That  the  next  meeting  be  held  at  Nuneaton,  on  Tues- 
day, August  6,  1793." 

Pledging  themselves  to  this  good  work  of  God,  the 
ministers  then  present  commenced  a  subscription  amounting 
to  55/. 

Dr.  Williams  prepared  the  *'  Letter,"  addressed  to  the 
**  Independent  Churches  in  Warwickshire,"  with  a  "  Post- 
script," of  some  length,  addressed  to  the  "Independent 
Associations  of  Ministers  in  the  other  counties  of  England 
and  Wales,"  inviting  them  to  similar  attempts.  Missionary 
prayer  meetings  were  held  as  proposed,  considerable 
sums  of  money  were  contributed,  and  two  *'  Itinerant 
Preachers"  were  supported  for  the  neglected  villages  in 
Warwickshire. 

Divine  inQuence  had  prepared  the  minds  of  many  for  this 
appeal.  A  letter  from  America  on  this  grand  subject  ap- 
peared in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  September  1 793 ;  and 
in  November  1794,  "Letters  on  Missions"  by  "Melville 
Home,  lately  chaplain  of  Sierra  Leone,"  were  reviewed 
in  that  periodical,  the  reviewer  offering  100/.  from  a 
** gentleman,"  and  500/.  from  a  "minister,"  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  of  missions.  Dr.  Williams  published 
another  letter  in  that  niagazine,  in  November,  detailing  some 
of  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  Warwickshire  Association ;  and 
that  useful  periodical,  commenced  only  in  July  1793,  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  important  organ 
in  the  revival  of  pure  religion  in  England,  in  connection  with 
Christian  missions  to  the  Heathen  :  for  out  of  these  various 
efforts  arose  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  missions  received  a  new  illus- 
tration by  the  formation  of  this  great  institution.    On  Mon- 
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day  September  21^  17^5,  many  ministen  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  met  in  London,  and  nnanirooosly  resolved 
that  a  "  Mission  to  the  Heathen  was  desirable/'  paying  down 
740/.  in  donations  towards  the  object.  Sermons  were  preached 
on  the  occasion  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Haweis,  Burder,  Great- 
head,  Hey,  Rowland  Hill,  and  Bogue,  and  the  public  meet- 
ings continued  five  days.  To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
delightful  character  of  these  services  is  utterly  impossible;  in 
which  the  most  eminent  Independent  ministers  were  joined  in 
cordial  union  by  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Secession 
church,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  several  of  the  churdi  of 
England.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  pre- 
sent. Spa  Fields  Chapel,  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  Surrey 
Chapel,  the  largest  places  of  worship,  were  crowded  to  excess, 
and  the  sermons,  prayers,  and  speeches,  all  indicated  the 
gracious  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  special  prayer 
meetings  were  held  at  the  same  time  by  many  in  Scotland  1 

When  it  was  publicly  resolved  on  the  Monday  eyeniiig, 
"  That  a  Mission  to  the  Heathen  was  desirable,'  tears  of  joy 
burst  forth  from  many  ministers,  so  as  to  impede  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  business !  And  the  servants  of  God  of  all 
denominations,  uniting  in  the  services,  agreed  with  Dr.  Bogae 
in  his  sermon,  that  this  was  the  "funeral  of  bigotry,^'  being 
constrained  to  declare  that  this  was  a  " New  Pentecost** 

Corresponding  efforts  were  immediately  made  to  prepare  a 
mission  to  the  South  Seas.  Contributions  were  liberally 
made ;  a  ship  was  purchased ;  and  on  Thursday,  July  28, 
1796,  twenty -nine  missionaries  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  tlus 
work,  at  Zion  Chapel,  London.  Dr.  Hunter  preached  on  the 
occasion,  and  Dr.  Williams  delivered  a  charge  to  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  after  which,  "  an  Episcopalian,  a  Scotch  Seceder, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent,  and  a  Methodist,  united  in 
the  designation  of  the  missionaries,"  addressing  them  severally 
in  the  following  words,  "  Go,  our  beloved  brother,  and  live 
agreeably  to  this  Holy  Word  (putting  a  Bible  into  his  hand), 
and  publish  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  hea- 
then, according  to  your  calling,  gifts,  and  abilities,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  to 
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which  each  replied,  "  I  will,  God  beiny  my  helper."  Every 
Ghmtian  reader  knows  the  successes  of  these  servants  of  God 
in  the  South  Seas. 

Scriptural  piety  and  genuine  Christianity  were  here  happily 
illustrated,  in  conformity  with  the  catholic  principle  laid 
down  at  the  General  Meeting  in  May,  when  it  was  resolved, 
''That  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  cause  of  future  discus- 
sion, it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  that  its  design  is  not  to  send  Presbyterianism, 
Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form  of  church 
order,  but  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  to  the 
Heathen ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  minds  of  the  per- 
sons whom  God  may  call  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  from 
among  them,  to  assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  church 
government  as  to  them  shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God." 

"  The  Missionary  Society,"  thus  formed,  sending  out 
a  ship  with  so  many  missionaries  to  the  Heathen,  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  whole  religious  community ;  and  led  to  a 
aeries  of  operations,  both  within  the  churches  of  the  Dissen- 
ters, and  in  the  church  of  England,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  unnumbered  blessings  to  our  country  and  to  all 
nations.  New  life  and  zeal  appeared  to  be  imparted  imme- 
diately to  multitudes  of  all  denominations,  constraining  them 
to  honour  their  profession  as  Christians. 

Scotland  participated  in  this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit » 
and  in  1796,  was  formed  the  "  Scottish  Missionary  Spciety." 

Evangelical  labours  were  now  more  clearly  perceived  to  be 
needful  for  our  own  country ;  and  those  who  were  the  most 
zealous  for  the  cause  of  Christ  abroad,  became  the  most  con- 
ristently  alive  to  the  interests  of  religion  at  home.  Hants, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  engaged  the  benevolent  regards  of  several 
London  ministers,  who  determined  on  adopting  means  to 
evangelize  our  neglected  peasantry.  *'The  Village  Itiner- 
ancy, or  Evangelical  Association  for  spreading  the  gospel  in 
England,"  was  formed  in  London  in  1796,  the  Rev.  John 
Eyre,  M.  A.,  a  clergyman  of  enlarged  benevolence  of  heart, 
uniting  with  Dissenters  in  this  Institution. 

Namerous  villages  around  the  metropolis  remaining  desti- 
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tute  of  the  meau»  of  grace,  especially  of  an  evangciieal 
ministry,  the  "  London  Itinerant  Society "  was  formed,  in 
1796.  JVIaiiy  preaching  stations  and  Sunday  schools  were 
established  by  this  Society,  which  employed  as  agents  gifted 
laymen  generally  within  fifteen  miles  of  Loudon. 

Influenced  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit  to  seek  the  immortal 
benefit  of  their  countrymen,  the  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  formed  the  "  Baptist  Home  Missionary 

Society'' in  1797. 

Religion  was  greatly  promoted  by  these  several  institu- 
tions :  but  another  was  found  to  be  wanting,  to  fumiah  » 
cheap  instrumentality.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  had  set  a  worthy 
example  in  the  ''Cheap  Repository  Tracts ; "  and  the  Rev. 
G.  Burder,  and  Rev.  S.  Greathead,  had  been  worthy  coadju- 
tors by  their  "  Village  Tracts  ; "  but  another  society  w»» 
formed  May  17,  1799,  for  the  circulation  of  Religious  Tracts. 
"The  Religious  Tract  Society"  originated  principally  with 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M ,  a  Baptist  minister  near 
London ;  it  includes  every  denomination  of  Christians,  and  its 
publications  are  prepared  according  to  s^  fundamental  principle, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Missionary  Society.  They  are  to  con- 
sist of  "pure  truth,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  society's  first 
tract,  written  by  Dr.  Bogue,  an  Independent  minister. 
By  "pure  truth,"  the  committee  add,  in  explanation,  "  when 
not  expressed  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  refer  to  those 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Reformation,  in  which  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  Cranmer  agreed.  On  this  large  portion  ground, 
which  the  Churchman,  the  Dissenter,  and  the  foreigner 
jointly  occupy,  they  conceive  that  Christian  union  may  be 
established  and  strengthened.  Christian  affection  excited  and 
cherished,  and  Christian  zeal  concentrated  and  rendered 
proportionably  effective."  On  this  truly  catholic  basis  tlus 
wisely  adapted  institution  has  been  carried  on,  and  its  bene- 
ficial operations  have  been  acknowledged  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Religion  was  not  supposed  to  flourish  greatly  during  this 
period  among  the  Friends,  or  Quakers  :  but  this  perhaps  may 
be  in  some  degree  a  mistake,  owing  to  their  unobtrusive  pecu^ 
liarities.    Humanity,  in  the  highest  degree,  was  cherished  by 
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this  denomiDation  of  Dissenters;  and  to  them  principally 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  "  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade." 
They  sent  the  Jirst  petition  to  parliament  for  the  termination 
of  that  dreadful  traffic,  in  1783.  They  formed  an  ''Associa- 
tion for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slaye  Trade/'  and  drew  up  and 
circulated  thousands  of  the  '*  Case  of  our  Fellow-Creatures, 
the  Oppressed  Africans."  They  sustained  and  encouraged 
Clarkaon  in  prosecuting  lus  inquiries  on  the  enormities  of  that 
atrocious  traffic,  and  they  were  the  most  constant  and  zealous 
supporters  of  the  parliamentary  measures  of  Wilberforce. 

Genuine  godliness  was  the  chief  object  of  pursuit  with  the 
Dissenters,  and  all  other  considerations  were  comparatively 
of  little  account  with  them :  yet  they  were  far  from  being 
r^^ardless  of  their  peculiar  principles,  and  they  had  frequent 
occasion  to  come  forth  in  their  defence.  For  besides  the  general 
opprobrium  and  the  various  grievances,  which  they  suf- 
fered as  Dissenters  from  the  chartered  communion,  their 
active  zeal  repeatedly  called  forth  the  most  uncharitable  cen- 
sores  and  provoking  attacks  of  high  churchmen.  Episcopal 
*'  charges  "  and  "  visitations  "  furnished  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  the  grossest  misrepresenta- 
tions and  the  most  fearful  denunciations  were  published 
concerning  them,  as  ignorant,  factious  schismatics,  guilty  of 
heresy  and  treason,  lliese  accusations  were  unsparingly 
brought  against  them  after  the  French  Revolution ;  and  the 
outrages  committed  at  Birmingham,  against  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  friends  in  the  burning  of  two  chapels  and  several  private 
houses  in  1793,  indicated  the  evil  spirit  that  was  cherished  by 
mbtaken  bigots. 

Archdeacon  Daubeny's  ''Guide  to  the  Church"  appears 
to  have  excited  the  most  interest ;  as  that  work  places  all 
Dissenters  under  the  ban  of  the  Redeemer's  empire,  de- 
nouncing their  preachers  as  no  ministers  of  Christ,  and  the 
sacraments  which  they  minister  as  altogether  invalid.  Such 
temerity  and  uncharitableness  called  forth  several  apologists 
for  Dissenters  even  among  churchmen ;  and  among  these  was 
Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart,  who,  in  his  "  Apology  for  Brotherly 
Love  and  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England/'  shows 
that  Mr.  Daubeny  himself  is  the  chief  Dissenter,  not  only 
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from  the  principles  of  charity  and  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
the  doctrines  of  his  own  church ;  and  that  though  ''  he  denies 
the  validity  of  any  sacrament  not  administered  by  clergymen 
episcopally  ordained,  yet  two  metropolitans,  Tillotson  and 
Seeker,  and  /our  heads  of  the  churchy  James  I,  William  III, 
and  the^r*^  two  Georges,  were  not  episcopally  baptized  *." 

Bigotry  being  cherished  and  manifested  so  frequently 
against  Dissenters,  their  defence  was  undertaken  in  a  new 
form  by  Mr.  Graham,  a  Scotch  seceding  minister  of  New- 
castle, in  his  **  Review  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of 
Europe."  After  a  comprehensive  survey,  he  announces  the 
conclusion,  that  this  long  established  connection  is  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Scriptures,  opposed  to  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  fatal  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  dangerous  to 
the  civil  state.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  work  was  not  very 
manifest :  but  its  influence  has  been  proved  by  a  progressive 
conviction  that  exclusive  religious  establishments  are  contrary 
to  the  institutions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Great  men  abounded  among  the  Dissenters  of  this  period, 
as  is  manifest  by  the  noble  institutions  founded  by  them. 
Some  of  their  names  have  been  already  recorded,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be  preserved  in  the  grateful  recollection  of  their 
country.  But  besides  the  learned  tutors  of  the  several 
colleges,  two  individuals  among  the  laity  require  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour,  as  benefactors  to  the  world.  William 
Fuller,  Esq.,  a  banker  of  London,  was  a  liberal  friend  to 
ministers  of  poor  congregations,  and  to  their  widows.  His 
patronage  of  the  Heckmondwicke  Academy  was  a  blessing  to 
Yorkshire.  His  benefactions  to  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  in 
various  forms,  were  very  considerable.  He  left  a  handsome 
sum  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  clergy ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  an  Independent  minister,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  him,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  at  his 
death,  he  gave  to  the  support  of  religion  in  difTercnt  ways  to 
the  amount  of  sia^ty  thousand  pounds ! 

John  Howard,  Esq.  to  whom  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
;ig.reed  to  give  that  most  amiable  title,  the  Philanthropist, 

*  History  of  Dissenters,  vol.  ii,  p.  496. 
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was  a  uniform  intelligent  Dissenter.  Howard  "  received  the 
thanks  of  both  Houses  of  the  Britv^h  and  Irish  parliaments^ 
for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
kind : "  and  Burke^  the  most  eloquent  of  British  statesmen, 
pronounced,  in  the  senate,  his  merited  eulogy.  Howard,  like 
his  blessed  Saviour,  in  whose  atonement  he  believed  for  sal- 
vation, "  went  about  doing  good ; "  and  having  "  travelled, 
on  the  reform  of  prisons,  in  less  than  ten  years,  more  than 
42,033  miles,  died  of  the  plague,  at  Cherson,  in  Russian 
Tartary,  January  the  20th,  1790."  His  splendid  statue  of 
marble  ''was  the  first  monument  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
which  graced  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.'' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WS8IJSTAN   METHODISTS  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Methodism  in  America  —  Two  preachers  sent  thither— Mr. Asbary  appointed  — 
Mimites  of  Coufereuce  offend  some  Calvinists  —  Satisfied  by  Mr.  Wesley  —  Con* 
trorersyon  the  subject — Methodist  Magazine  commenced  —  Dbbd  of  Dscla- 
KATiON  —  Methodist  Missions  —  Mr.  Wesley  ordains  a  bishop  for  America  — 
His  jastification  of  this  measure  —  Death  of  Mr.  Wesley —State  of  Methodism  — 
Statistics  of  Methodism  at  the  close  of  the  century. 

Methodism,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wesley,  had  already 
taken  deep  root  in  the  nation ;  and  it  continued  to  increase, 
extending  its  influeuce  in  the  power  of  godliness  to  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  At  the  conference  held  at  Leeds, 
IB  1769,  "  the  preachers  had  the  pleasure  of  being  informed, 
that  Methodism  had  begun  to  take  root  in  the  vast  continent 
of  America.  A  preaching  house  had  been  built  at  New  York, 
and  a  cry  was  heard,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  Mr.  Richard 
Boardman  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pillmoor  willingly  offered  them- 
selves for  this  service,  and  took  a  present  in  their  hands  of 
Ji/ty  pounds,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  Methodism  had  its 
first  introduction  into  America  by  certain  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated thither  from  England  and  Ireland,  assisted  by  lieute- 
nant (commonly  called  Captain)  Webb,  who  was  then  in  New 
York  with  the  army ;  he  preached  there  and  at  Philadelphia 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  In  1771>  Mr.  Francis  Asbury,  who 
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has  proved  so  great  and  distinj^uished  an  ornament  to  the 
church,  was  sent  thither  by  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference." 
Mr.  Crowther  adds,  in  1814,  "  He  now  presides,  under  the 
character  of  Bishop,  over  all  the  Methodists  in  the  United 
States;  a  country  not  less  than  1,300  miles  in  length,  and 
500  in  breadth.  May  he  not  be  said  to  have  the  largest  see 
of  any  bishop  in  the  world  ?  Yet  many  curates  have  larger 
salaries  *.*' 

''Minutes  of  Conference"  being  now  published  by  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  their  decisions  were  made  known  to  the 
public;  and  their  statements  of  doctrine  in  1770,  expressed 
as  if  salvation  were  to  be  obtained  by  human  works,  gave 
serious  offence  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  her  chap- 
lains, as  being,  in  their  opinion,  "  injurious  to  the  very  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity."  Circulars  were  issued, 
calling  upon  the  principal  Calvinists,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  "  to  insist  upon  a  formal 
recantation  of  the  said  Minutes,  or  in  case  of  refusal  to  sign 
and  publish  their  protest  against  them  f." 

The  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley  was  the  most  active 
clergyman  in  this  affair,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  and 
his  brother  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  several  eminent  men,  both 
clergy  and  laymen.  Mr.  Shirley  went  to  the  conference,  with 
nine  or  ten  of  his  friends ;  on  which  Mr.  Wesley  remarks, 
"  We  conversed  freely  for  about  two  hours.  And  I  believe  they 
were  satisfied,  that  we  were  not  such  dreadful  heretics  as  they 
imagined,  but  were  tolerably  sound  in  the  faith  {."  Notwith- 
standing, for  several  years  a  controversy  was  carried  on 
between  Mr.  Wesley's  vindicators  and  opposers,  distinguished 
by  a  lamentable  degree  of  bitterness  on  both  sides.  Mr. 
Wesley's  most  able  defender  was  Mr.  Fletcher,  a  clergyman 
of  Madely :  his  **  Checks  to  Antinomianism,"  and  several 
other  works,  remain  as  monuments  of  his  amiable  spirit  and 
apostolic  piety. 

Periodical  literature  was  seen  to  have  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence on  the  nation ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  began  to  employ  this  means 
for  the  advantage  and  the  strengthening  of  his  religious  societies : 

*  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  p.  69,  70.     f  Ibid.  p.  72.    t  Ibid.  p.  74. 
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to  promote  their  edification,  and  to  represent  Methodism  to 
the  world>  he  published,  January  1,  i778>  the  first  number  of 
file  Arminian  Magazine.  He  continued  to  publish  a  number 
every  month  until  his  death ;  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on 
ever  since  by  the  Conference,  under  the  title  of  the  Metho- 
dist Magazine. 

Methodism  in  1784  was  distinguished  by  two  remarkable 
measures  being  adopted,  by  which  the  Wesleyau  body  became 
strengthened  and  enlarged  :  one  was  the  execution  of  the 
"Deed  of  Declaration,''  and  the  other  was  the  "Origin  of 
Foreign  Missions." 

Dr.  Coke  originated  "The  Deed  of  Declaration," 
which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Feb.  28,  1784 ;  constituting 
One  Hundred  preachers,  mentioned  by  name,  "  The  Confer- 
ence of  the  people  called  Methodists :  *'  this  instrument  being 
enrolled  in  Chancery,  secures  their  chapels  as  the  perpetual 
property  of  the  Conference. 

Methodist  Missions  to  foreign  countries  were  projected  in 
1784,  in  the  conference  held  that  year  at  Leeds,  when 
Mr.  Wesley  announced  his  intention  of  sending  Dr.  Coke, 
and  some  other  preachers,  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
after  the  acknowledgment  of  their  "Independence"  by  the 
British  Government. 

Messrs.  Hllmoor,  Boardman,  and  Asbury,  had  eminently 
succeeded  in  their  labours  in  America ;  and  the  latter  having 
sent  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  things  in  that  great  country, 
announcing  "  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the  people's  minds 
for  want  of  the  sacraments,"  Mr.  Wesley  then  formed  the 
"  design  of  drawing  up  a  plan  of  church  government,  and  of 
establishing  an  ordination  for  his  American  societies ; "  and 
at  Bristol  he  ordained  several,  besides  Dr.  Coke,  giving  him 
letters  of  ordination  under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  letter  to  be  printed  as  a  circular  in  America.  A  few 
paragraphs  from  this  document,  dated  Bristol,  September  10, 
1784,  will  be  most  appropriate  here,  as  showing  the  opinions 
of  a  great  mind  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.   Mr.  Wesley  says : — 

"Lord  King's  account  of  the  primitive  church  convinced 
me  many  years  ago,  that  bishops  and  pres1)yters  are  the 
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same  order,  and  consequently  have  the  same  right  to  ordain. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  importuned  from  time  to  time, 
to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  our  travelling 
preachers.  But  I  have  titill  refused :  not  only  for  peace'  sake, 
but  because  I  was  determined  as  little  as  possible  to  violate 
the  established  order  of  the  national  church  to  which  I 
belonged. 

''But  the  case  is  widely  different  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  alej^ 
jurisdiction.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  parish 
ministers.  So  that  for  a  hundred  miles  together  there  is  none 
either  to  baptize  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here 
therefore  my  scruples  are  at  an  end :  and  I  conceive  myself  at 
full  liberty,  as  I  violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right, 
by  appointing  and  sending  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

"  I  have  accordingly  appointed  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Francis 
Asbury,  to  be  joint  Superintendents  over  our  brethren  in 
North  America:  as  also  Richard  Whatcoat  and  Thomas 
Vasey,  to  act  as  Elders  among  them,  by  baptizing  and  ad- 
ministering the  Lord's  Supper.  And  I  have  prepared  a 
Liturgy,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  church  of  England, 
(I  think  the  best  constituted  national  church  in  the  world) 
which  I  advise  all  the  travelling  preachers  to  use  on  the 
Lord's  day,  in  all  the  congregations,  reading  the  Litany  only 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  praying  extempore  on  all 
other  days.  I  also  advise  the  elders  tu  administer  the  Supper 
of  the  Lord  on  every  Lord's  day  *." 

Prosperity  continued  to  attend  the  laborious  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  preachers  until  the  death  of  their  venerable 
father  in  the  Gospel,  who  closed  his  devoted  life  of  usefulness 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Christian  philanthropy  and  dili- 
gence. His  frequently  repeated  acknowledgment,  after  all 
his  eminent  services  to  mankind,  was, 

"  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am, 
But  Jesus  died  for  me." 

John  Wesley  entered  his  eternal  rest,  March  2,  1791,  aged 

«  Life  of  Wesley  by  Coke  and  More,  p.  450— 461. 
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88  yean  :  but  his  brother  Charles  Wesley  finished  his  mortal 
course  March  29,  1788,  aged  80  years,  leayiDg  the  character 
of  a  devoted  miaister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  forming  a  most  consolidated  frater- 
temity,  bound  together  by  the 'wisest  system  of  polity,  pre- 
sented a  most  astonishing  multitude  united  in  "Society,'' 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  its  founder,  the  numbers  of  which 
are  here  given,  as  the  most  important  illustration  of  his  wise 
arrangement  and  persevering  zeal.    There  were  in 

Circuits.            Preachers.  Members. 

England 65  196  52,832 

Ireland 29  67  14,106 

Scotland 8  18  1,086 

Wales 3  7  566 

IsleofMan 1   3  2,580 

Norman  Isles 2  4  498 

West  Indies 7  13  4,500 

British  America 4  6  800 

United  States  97  198  43,265 


Total  216  512  120,233 


Prosperity  still  attended  the  Methodists,  as  will  be  mani- 
fest from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  numbers  of 
drcuits,  preachers,  and  members  in  1799,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

England 107  288  84,429 

Ireland 34  83  16,227 

Scotland 6  16  1,117 

Wales 5  11  1,195 

IsleofMan 1  4  4,100 

Norman  Isles 1  7  734 

West  Indies 13  23  11,170 

British  America 13  8    1,610 

United  States 109  400  60,169 


Total 289  840  180,751 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CALVIiflSTIC  METHODISTS  TO  THE  CLOSE    OF    THE   EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Whitejieid^s  Connection, 

Calvinistic  Methodists  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Whitefield  —  Mr.  Rowland  Hill,  his 
saccessor  —  His  itinerant  labours  —  Refused  ordination  by  six  bishops  —  His 
marriage  and  ordination — Vindicates  his  itinerant  ministry  —  Mr.  Jay*s  testimony 
to  his  labours— Surrey  Chapel  built —  Its  counection  with  the  revival  of  rel^^  — 
Dr.  Haweis  concerning  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitefield's  attached  personal  friends,  who  had  been 
converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  or  greatly  edified,  by  his 
ministry,  were  exceedingly  numerous,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  His  **  Taber- 
nacles "  in  London,  Bristol,  and  other  places,  were  supplied  by 
someof  the  most  popular  preachers,  both  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
and  Dissenters,  and  the  congregations  continued  very  large. 
They  were  not,  however,  formed  into  a  united  body  like  those 
who  were  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  :  there  was  not,  therefore, 
a  systematic  and  disciplined  increase  in  this  denomination,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  an  equal  extent,  as  among  the 
Wesleyan  branch  of  Methodists. 

Mr.  Whitefield's  death  was  felt  as  a  most  grievous  loss  to 
his  friends:  for  though  his  chapels  had  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustess,  scarcely  any  provision  had  been  made  by 
him  for  a  successor  in  his  extraordinary  ministry.  Hb 
mantle,  however,  was  regarded  as  having  fallen  on  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  a  son  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  This  young 
collegian  possessed  astonishing  powers  of  oratory,  sanctified 
with  the  sincerest  piety,  and  inflamed  with  zeal  for  God  his 
Saviour  and  love  to  the  souls  of  men;  and  even  while  at 
the  university  he  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  White- 
field,  entering  into  many  of  his  itinerating  preaching  labours 
and  evangelical  practices.  Before  completing  his  collegiate 
course  he  preached  in  the  fields,  through  many  parts  of  the 
country,  to  thousands,  and  in  the  chapels  of  Mr.  Whitefield, 
the  Tabernacle,  and  at  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London,  by 
which  he  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dism. 

Mr.  Hill  was  firmly  resolved  on  this  uncanonical  coarse  of 
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proceeding,  confidently  persuaded  that  it  was  the  will  of  God, 
who  appeared  manifestly  to  bless  his  labours  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  Mr.  Berridge  and  Mr.  Whitefield  encouraged 
him  in  his  successful  ministry,  and  though  he  was  refused 
ordination  by  «i>  bishops,  on  account  of  his  alleged  irregu- 
larity, no  sacrifice  could  induce  him  to  refrain  from  a  prac- 
tice which  so  clearly  seemed  to  be  crowned  with  the  brightest 
tokens  of  the  Divine  approbation. 

Mr.  Hill  married  Miss  Tudway,  May  24,  1775;  and  by 
the  influence  of  his  father  in  law.  Dr.  Wills,  the  aged  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  ordained  him  Deacon,  June  6th,  "  without 
any  promise  or  condition  whatever  "  respecting  his  itinerant 
preaching :  but  his  retired  curacy  of  Kingston  in  Somerset- 
shire, did  not  present  a  field  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  ardent 
desire  for  usefulness;  and  he  continued  his  practice  of 
proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  in  the  chapels  of 
Dissenters  and  in  unconsecrated  places.  His  friends  remon- 
strated with  him,  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  hindered  his 
preferment,  while  it  was  in  reality  a  partial  secession  from 
the  church  of  England :  but  the  zealous  Methodist  replied, 
*'  It  is  no  secession  from  the  church  of  Christ.  My  desire 
h  to  vnn  souls,  not  livings;  and  if  lean  secure  the  bees,  I 
care  not  who  gets  the  hives."  Mr.  Hill  justified  his  itinerant 
labours  by  saying,  '*The  whole  wo  rid  is  my  parish :  for  our 
Lord  has  commanded.  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.", 

Mr.  HilPs  character,  labours,  and  success,  cannot  in  this 
place  be  at  all  adequately  given ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  **  Life  "  of  tMs  extraordinary  man  of  God,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Sydney.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jay,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for 
that  venerable  minister,  who  died  April  11,  1833,  aged  89, 
says  of  his  early  ministry,  ''  His  condition  in  life,  his  youth, 
the  sprightliness  of  his  imagination,  the  earnestness  of  his 
address,  produced  an  amazing  attention  and  effect.  He 
preached  in  the  streets,  on  the  quays  (of  Bristol),  and  at 
Kingswood,  among  the  colliers.  He  spread  the  gospel 
through  the  neighbour  counties  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  especially  Gloucestershire.  In  the  latter  county  many  were 
awakened,  and  truly  converted  to  God ;  where,  by  his  labours 

2  R 
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alsa,  several  eonj^rej^ations,  now  large  and  fiounshinfjp,  were 
founded.  One  of  these  was  Wotton-Undered^e.  This  drew 
much  of  his  regard.  He  there  built  a  Tabernacle,  and  at- 
tached to  it  a  dwelling-house,  wMeh  he  always  afterwards 
continued  to  occupy  as  the  centre  of  his  retreat  and  excur- 
sions when  in  the  country.  Going  forth  to  the  Redeemer 
without  the  camp,  he  had  of  course  to  bear  his  reproach,  and 
he  rejoiced  to  bear  it;  and  misrepresentation,  ridicule,  and 
scorn,  were  plentifully  applied  by  the  haters  of  vital  godli- 
ness. 

London  was  an  interesting  acene  of  Mr.  Hill's  labours,  and 
thousands  flocked  to  hear  him ;  so  that  his  ministry  was  the 
means  of  a  great  revival  of  religion  at  Mr.  Wliitefield's  chapel. 
But  he  preached  in  St.  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  to  vast 
multitudes,  in  the  open  air,  especially  during  the  "  Riots  of 
1780,"  when  many  were  led  "from  politics  to  prayer." 
Providence  seemed  to  direct  to  that  vicinity  as  a  proper  place 
for  a  chapel,  and  liberal  subscriptions  were  made  for  its 
erection.  Lord  George  Gordon  contributed  50/. !  The  first 
stone  was  laid  June  24,  1782,  and  it  was  finished  the  next 
year,  when  Mr.  Hill  opened  it :  his  published  sermon  on  that 
occasion  is  entitled,  "  Christ  Crucified,  the  Sum  and  Sub- 
stance of  the  Scriptures;  a  Sermon  preached  by  Rowland  Hill, 
M.  A.,  on  Whitsunday,  June  8,  1783,  on  the  opening  of  the 
Surrey  Chapel,  St.  George's,  London." 

Surrey  Chapel  and  the  long-continued  labours  of  its  de- 
voted minister  deserve  this  mention,  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  origin  and  progress  of  most  of  those 
magnificent  Christian  institutions,  which  have  been  organized 
for  evangelizing  the  world.  It  has  recently  been  said  with 
truth,  that  Surrey  Chapel  has  **  set  the  example  and  taken 
the  lead  in  all  the  most  important  schemes  of  Christian 
benevolence  by  which  the  last  forty-five  years  have  been  dis- 
tinguished." 

Whitefield's  chapels  continued  to  be  attended  by  crowded 
congregations,  and  vital  godliness  manifestly  increased  in 
their  societies,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  nation.  Dr.  Haweis,  who  waa 
intimately  acquainted  with  this  body,  writes,  in  the  year  1800,^ 
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*'The  followers  of  Mr.  Whitcfield  are,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
i)ody  nearly  as  nnmerona  as  the  former,  but  not  so  compact 
and  united.    Their  principles  being  Calvimslic,  recommend 
them  especially  to  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenters, 
and  to  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland  and  abroad. 
A  great  number  of  these  joined  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  well  as 
multitudes  who  left  the  eertablished  churcli.     These  were 
formed  into  congregations  in  divers  parts,  who,  though  con- 
sidering themselves  as  one  body,  have  not  the  same  union 
and  interchange  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley.    The  first 
And  principal  of  the  churches,  at  Tottenham  Court,  observes 
the  church  ceremonies  and  liturgy ;  the  others  use  in  general 
free  prayer.    Yet  these  consider  themselves  not  as  distinct 
independent  churches,  but  formed  under  a  foederal  connec- 
tion :  and  some  of  these  have  no  stated  pastor,  but  are  sup- 
plied by  a  rotation  of  ministers.    They  have  an  ordination 
among  themselves  $  and  where  there  is  a  stationary  ministry, 
they  still  hold  connection  with  each  other,  and  come  up  as 
invited  or  called  upon  to  the  greater  congregations,  for  a 
£xed  space,  according  to  an  appointed  routine.    All  these 
places  of  worship  are  supported,  not  like  Mr.  Wesley's  by  a 
l^eneral  fund,  but  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  salaries 
of  ministers,  are  provided  by  the  several  congregations,  and 
collected  and  expended  in  each  by  stewards  chosen  out  of 
the  principal  people.     The  great  chapels,  in  London,  are 
managed  by  trustees,  who  were  first  appointed  by  Mr.  \Miite- 
field  himself ;  and  on  their  several  demises,  have  most  f .iith- 
fully  and  disinterestedly  devolved  the  trust  on  others ;  men 
hitherto  above  suspicion,  and  themselves   the  most  liberal 
supporters  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  their  care :  and  thus,  so 
far  from  diminishing  since  Mr.  Whitefield's  death,  the  num- 
bers who  have  joined  them  have  vastly  increased.    These  are 
every  day  growing  more  into  bodies  of  real  Dissenters,  and 
losing  the  attachment  to  the  church,    which  was  at  first 
strongly  preserved.    Yet  they  continue  very  different  from 
the  Independents,  whom  they  most  resemble,  in  a   variety 
of  particulars  —  respecting  itinerancy,  church  government, 
change  of  ministers,  and  mutual  and  more  open  communion. 
These  congregations  are  very  numerously  and  ver^  setvw&Vj 
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attended.  Nowhere  is  the  life  of  godliDesd  moreitppaRBdy 
preserved.  The  lay  preachers,  however^  are  comparBthdy 
become  few,  the  most  having  been  ordained  among  thai- 
selves ;  and  the  body  is  not  governed  by  a  general  conference, 
nor  the  work  supported  by  a  common  stock,  but  each  con- 
gregation provides  for  its  own  expenses.  Some  chapels 
around  London  depend  for  their  supplies  of  preachers  to  be 
furnished  from  the  great  bodies  in  the  metropolis.  The 
richer  congregations  are  always  ready  to  assist  the  poorer  in 
building  or  enlarging  places  of  worship,  and  in  helping  a 
recent  and  weaker  society,  till  they  become  sufficiently 
numerous^  and  able  to  defray  their  own  expenses  *." 


CHAPIER  XVII. 

CALVINI8TIC  METHODISTS  OF  THE  COUNTESS  OP  HUNTINGDON'S 

CONNECTION. 

Lady  Hnntlngdon  founds  a  college  in  Wales  —  Atldninents  of  her  first  stodeatt— > 
She  builds  a  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells  — Spa  Fields  Chapel,  London  —  Its  irtt 
ministers — The  parish  cleigyman  persecutes  tbein  — Two  clergymen  Moedti* 
They  drave  up  articles  of  faith  —  Sion  Chapel  opened  —  Lady  HuuUogdoii  dies  — 
Her  companions  —  Trustees  —  L^dy  Ann  Erslcine  —  New  college  at  Cheshunt— 
State  of  the  connection  —  Review  of  it  by  Dr.  Haweis. 

Ladt  Huntingdon,  inspired  with  unquenchable  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men,  resolved  on  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men  for  the  Christian  ministry.  Hey  ladyship,  therefore^ 
retired  to  South  Wales,  and  erected  a  chapel  and  college  in 
the  parish  of  I'algarth,  Brecknockshire.  The  chapel  was 
opened  in  1768;  and  the  college  wa^  soon  completed,  pro- 
vided with  able  instructors,  and  filled  with  students. 

Dr.  Haweis  remarks,  *'  Thence  she  dispatched  the  requisite 
supplies  for  the  increased  congregations  under  her  patronage ; 
and  as  the  calls  were  often  urgent,  her  students  were  too 
frequently  thrust  forth  into  the  harvest,  before  they  had 
made    any  considerable    proficiency  in  the   languages,   or 

*  Impartial  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii,  p.  269—261. 
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«acred  literatare,  in  which  it  had  been  her  intention  they 
should  be  instructed.  Few  of  them  knew  much  more  than 
their  native  tonf^ue ;  yet  being  men  of  strong  sense,  and  real 
devotedness  to  God,  their  ministry  was  very  greatly  blessed, 
and  the  accounts  of  their  success  animated  her  to  greater 
^exertions  •." 

Tnnbridge  Wells,  a  place  of  fashionable  resort  for  its 
waters,  but  lamentably  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  was 
visited  by  her  ladyship,  and  a  chapel  erected  by  her  there, 
opened  in  1769.  This  house  of  God  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  great  blessing,  as  the  spiritual  birth-place  of  many  souls. 

London,  however,  was  the  principal  scene  of  her  ladyship*s 
labours ;  and  where  she  established  two  large  chapels,  which 
had  been  originally  built  for  theatres. 

Spa  Fields,  between  the  city  and  Islington,  were  visited  on 
the  Lord's  day  by  thousands  of  the  votaries  of  dissipation : 
for  whose  accommodation  and  amusement,  a  large  building 
.was  erected,  and  called  Tub  Pantheon  :  but  the  speculation 
not  Miswering,  the  proprietors  were  glad  to  let  it  for  a  place 
of  religious  worship,  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  Jones,  and  William 
Taylor,  clergymen  of  the  established  church,  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Huntingdon.  ^This  chapel,  capable  of 
seating  about  three  thousand  persons,  was  licensed  under  the 
Toleration  Act>  and  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  July  5, 

■7_     1777«  by  the  Rev.  John  Ryland  of  Northampton.    Messrs. 

^-    Taylor  and  Jones  officiated  on  the  following  day,  the  former 

^.     taking  for  hb  text.  Gen.  xxviii,  19  —  "And  he  called  the 
iame  of  that  place  Bethel:  but  the  city  was  called  Luz  at 

i     the  first." 

Mr.  W.  Sellon,  minister  of  St.  James's  Church,  ClerkemveH, 
in  which  parish  Spa  Fields  Ohaj^el  is  situated,  was  highly 
offended  with  these  two  clergynvfen,  for  opening  this  place  of 
Hrorskipy  and  immediately  instiftuted  a  suit  against  them  in 

^    the  Consistorial  Court   of  t\ie  Bishop  of  London.     They 

ivere  accordingly  summoned/to  appear  before  that  court,  and 

forbidden  to  preach  in  thait  chapel  any  longer,  on  pain  of 

"expulsion  from  the  Churich  of  England.    Eighteen  months 


J 
•  Ibid  vol.  iii,  p.  260. 
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these  cleri^men  desisted  from  en^fagements  of  Spa  Fields 
Chapel ;  and  public  worship  was  suspended  for  some  weeks, 
when  the  countess  opened  it  as  her  chapel,  on  Sunday, 
March  28,  1779.  The  Common  Prayer  was  continued,  and 
Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Haweis,  one  of  her  ladyship's  chaplains, 
officiated :  but,  in  a  short  time,  Mr.  Haweis  was  cited  before 
the  Spiritual  court,  and  obliged  to  discontinue  his  services, 
which  he  did  not  resume  until  after  the  decease  of  that  per- 
secuting parish  minister.  The  Rev.  C.  Glaseott,  another  of 
her  chaplains,  was  also  prosecuted,,  and  silenced,  by  the  same 
unchristian  means.  The  Rev. T.Wills  also  officiated:  but 
expecting  a  similar  prosecution,  he  and  Mr.  Taylor  deter* 
mined  on  seceding  from  the  Church  of  England,  rather  than 
the  gospel  should  be  excluded  from  this  place,  in  which  were 
crowded  and  attentive  congregations. 

These  clergymen  drew  up  and  subscribed  a  confession  of 
faith,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  similar  in  expression  to  the 
doctrinal  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which  were 
afterwards  signed  by  all  the  ministers  in  her  ladyship's  con- 
nection, and  by  candidates  for  ordination.  The  first  six  of 
these  were  ordained  in  Spa  Fields  chapel,  March  9,  17B3,  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wills  and  Taylor. 

Lady  Huntingdon,  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of 
Spa  Fields  Chapel,  purchased  another  theatre  in  London. 
This  place,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  yet  wide-spread  ta- 
bernacle, and  will  hold  about  five  thousand  persons,  situated  in 
Whitechapel,  was  soon  opened  for  divine  worship,  and  called 
"  Sion  Chapel."  The  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  front  of  the 
stage,  the  pit  and  the  galleries  being  filled  with  attentive 
hearers  of  tlie  gospel. 

Lady  Huntingdon  termh^ated  her  mortal  pUgrimage,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  with  tier  Christian  profession,  and  her 
invaluable  labours,  in  the  a^l^ured  hope  of  glory,  June  17» 
1/91,  aged  84  years.  Forty^five  of  these  she  had  been  a 
widow ;  and  during  that  periodNsspecially,  having  a  jiuntiiffe 
of  1,200/.  per  annum,  and  about  ^,000/.  per  annum  more,  for 
the  last  few  years  after  the  death  (k  her  son,  she  had  devoted 
her  time,  talents,  and  property  th  spread  the  gospel ;  and 
thousands  will  have  reason  to  bles^  her  name  for  the  means 
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whick  she  provided  of  briogin^  them  to  enjoy  the  salvation  of 
Jesus  Qirist. 

Miss  Scott,  and  Lady  Ann  Aj(nes  Erskinc,  sister  to  the 
two  famous  counsellors  of  that  name  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendship 
with  Lady  Huntingdon.  At  her  ladyship's  decease.  Lady  Ann 
Brakine,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haweis,  Mr.  Best,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and 
Dr.  Ford,  were  appointed  trustees  and  executors  of  her  will : 
Mrs.  Haweis  being  constituted  residuary  legatee,  she  having, 
with  Lady  Ann,  lived  much  with  Lady  Huntingdon,  and 
spent  a  liberal  fortune  in  aiding  her  manifold  exertions  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Lady  Ann  Erskine,  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  management  adopted  by  her  departed  friend, 
and  offering  to  devote  herself  to  any  active  service  in  the 
cause  of  Christ,  was  requested  by  her  co-trustees  to  occupy 
part  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  house  in  Spa  Fields,  where  they 
counselled  and  assisted  her  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
connection  until  her  death  in  1805. 

The  countess's  seminary  in  Wales  ceased  at  her  death,  the 
lease  having  just  terminated:  but  a  new  college  was  soon 
after  opened  at  Cheshunt  in  Hertfordshire,  near  London.  In 
this  institution,  many  students  have  been  educated,  chiefly  as 
ministers  for  the  connection :  but  some  of  them  have  joined 
the  Independents,  and  several  have  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

Scriptural  Christianity  has  been  eminently  promoted  by 
the  zealous  and  orthodox  ministers  of  this  denomination; 
and  as,  in  their  principal  chapels,  the  Common  Prayer  is 
used,  prejudices  against  evangelical  doctrine  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  by  this  means  conciliated;  and  by  the  faithful 
preaching  of  the  gospel  many  souls  have  been  converted  to 
God.  Dr.  Haweis,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  remarked,  that 
"  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  continue  to  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them  by  their  means.  The  same  steps 
are  pursued  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  though  the 
property  left  by  her  ladyship  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
God,  was  basely  seized  at  her  death  by  the  Americans  of 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  where  it  lay ;  and  her  assets  in  England, 
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her  chapels  excepted,  were  found  not  sufficient  for  her  en* 
gageinents ;  yet,  however  unable  to  recover  her  estates,  all 
claims  have  been  discharged ;  and  the  chapels,  according^  to 
her  will,  maintained  with  less  incumbrances  than  at  her 
decease  *.'* 

Dr.  Haweis  further  remarks,  in  reviewing  the  connection 
at  this  period,  ''As  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  left  all  her 
numerous  chapels  in  the  hands  of  devisees,  they  pursue 
exactly  the  same  methods  of  procedure  as  she  did.  A  number 
of  ministers  of  the  established  church,  and  especially  from 
Wales,  where  she  long  resided,  continue  to  supply  in  rota- 
tion the  larger  chapels  of  her  erection ;  and  those  who  were 
her  students  in  her  college  in  Wales,  or  have  since  lieeo 
educated  at  Cheshunt,  with  others  approved  and  chosen  for 
the  work,  arc  dispersed  through  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
All  these  ministers  serve  in  succession ;  not  depending  upoo 
the  congregations  in  which  they  minister  for  their  support, 
but  on  the  trustees,  under  whose  direction  they  move. 
Every  congregation  furnishes  a  stipulated  maintenance  to  the 
minister  during  his  residence  among  them,  and  his  travelling 
expenses:  but  in  no  congregation  do  they  remain  as  stated 
pastors,  but  expect  a  successor  as  soon  as  the  time  affixed 
for  their  stay  is  completed.  Nor  can  any  of  the  congrega- 
tions dismiss  the  person  resident,  or  procure  a  change,  but 
by  application  to  the  trustees,  such  being  the  conditions  on 
which  they  engage  to  supply  them  with  a  succession  of 
ministers.  If  any  minister  is  peculiarly  useful,  and  request  is 
made  that  his  stay  may  be  prolonged,  it  is  usually  complied 
with ;  nay  sometimes,  at  the  desire  of  the  people  he  is  allowed 
to  settle  among  them,  liable,  however,  to  a  call  of  two  or 
three  months  annually,  to  be  employed  in  the  work  at  large. 
And  if  any  minister  is  not  acceptable,  or  his  ministry  benefit 
cial,  his  stay  is  shortened,  and  he  is  removed  to  another 
station.  Two  rules  are  established  and  known:  I.  That  if 
any  person  leaves  the  connection,  to  which  he  has  no  tie 
but  choice,  he  is  admitted  into  it  no  more:  though  the 
^trustees  as  cordially  rejoice  in  his  usefulness  in  another  de- 

*  Ibid.  p.  255. 
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nomination  of  Christians  as  their  own.  2.  It  is  aldo  con- 
stantly enforced,  that  if  any  man  departs  from  the  Calvinistic 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  incurs  reproach  by  any 
accusation  of  immorality,  he  is  summoned  to  exculpate 
himself  before  the  trustees,  and  heard  with  all  candour ;  but 
if  the  fact  be  established,  he  is  dismissed,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  ever  being  again  admitted  to  minister  in  any  of 
their  congregations.  The  bent  of  these  congregations  is 
strongly  to  the  established  church.  Her  liturgy  is  used  in 
public  worship  in  all  their  principal  chapels.  Ministers  of 
the  establishment,  such  is  the  lenity  of  the  times,  serve 
without  interruption.  Indeed,  all  persecution  for  religious 
differences  is  become  so  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation, 
that  these  things  usually  pass  without  censure!  Probably 
the  bishops  themselves  wish  not  to  alienate  large  bodies  of 
the  most  active  and  exemplary  Christians  farther  from  the 
church  by  useless  irritation  */' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WALES. 

Depressed  state  of  religion  in  Wales  —  General  ignorance  of  the  people  —  Revival  of 
religion  —  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  the  Welsh  Jpostle  — Hey,  How  Davies  — His 
laboars  —  Testimony  of  Mr.  Williams — Number  of  societies  and  exhorters — 
Her.  Lewis  Rees  —  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  —  He  is  excluded  from  the  charcb  •— 
Joins  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  —  His  labours  and  succes^s  in  preaching  —  His 
establishment  of  schools — His  cirenlation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books*- 
His  system  of  schools. 

Religion  in  Wales  continued  most  deplorably  depressed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Most  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  principality  were  still 
more  sunk  into  formalism  than  those  in  England  at  this  period. 
Patronage  had  originated  non-residence  and  pluralities,  and 
but  few  of  the  resident  clergy  understood  the  native  Welsh 
language ;  so  that  their  reading  of  the  Common  Prayer,  and 
their  occasional  short  sermons,  generally  inculcating  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  topics  of  morality,  contributed  in  a 

•  Ibid.  p.  261—263. 
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very  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  promotion  6f  Vital  god* 
liness.  Besides,  education  was  scaircely  at  all  regarded,  and 
the  people  were  almost  altogether  uninstructed,  the  iliass  of 
the  community  being  Unable  to  read. 

God,  in  mercy  to  Wales,  however,  stirred  up  the  hearts 
of  a  few  of  his  honoured  and  faithful  servants :  who  in  suc- 
cession laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  with  success 
corresponding  to  their  endeavours.  Among  these  honoured 
ministers  of  Christ,  the  chief,  at  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
was  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  rector  of  Llandowrer,  in  Car- 
marthenshire. He  was  called  The  Welsh  Apostle,  on 
account  of  his  zealous  and  successful  preaching,  not  only  in 
his  parish  church,  but  in  the  fields  and  churchyards  through 
the  country. 

The  Rev.  Howell  Davies,  of  Haverfordwest,  was  also  an 
extraordinary  preacher  t  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose 
example  he  followed  in  his  itinerant  ministry.  Having  ob- 
tained ordination  in  the  Church  of  England^  he  officiated  as 
a  curate  at  Llys  y  fr&n,  in  Pembrokeshire :  but  on  account  of 
his  faithfulness  and  zeal  to  bring  souls  to  Christ,  he  was  dis- 
missed. For  some  time  the  largest  churches  throughout 
Wales  were  open  to  him,  and  many  thousands  flocked  to 
hear  him  :  but  this  gave  offence  to  the  irreligious  clergy,  who 
soon  shut  their  pulpits  agfainst  him.  Remembering  the 
practice  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  his  venerable  tutor^  Mr*  Jones,  he  preached 
to  vast  crowds,  in  churchyards  and  the  fields,  the  unsearcha- 
ble riches  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Davies  became  curate  to  his  friend  and  father  in  the 
gospel,  Mr.  Jones;  and  laboured,  through  a  large  circuit, 
with  indefatigable  devotedness.  At  the  same  period  God 
raised  up  the  Rev.  Daniel  Rowlands,  in  Cardiganshire ;  and 
Mr.  Howell  Harris,  in  Breconshire,  whose  souls  were  knit  to 
Mr.  Whitefield,  when  he  visited  Wales.  Mr.  Davies  was  the 
chief  leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales:  his 
audiences  were  always  large  wherever  he  itinerated.  Bt 
preached  in  four  different  places,  statedly,  besides  his  daily 
labours  in  houses,  barns,  fields,  commons,  mountains,  &c« 
The  stated  number  of  communicants  at  the  monthly  sacra- 
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ment  in  his  church,  was  seldom  less  than  two  thousand ;  and 
sometimes  more  than  double  that  number.  The  church  was 
frequently  emptied  for  a  third  congref^ation  to  partake  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  On  these  occasions,  he  would  break  through 
the  forms  prescribed  for  that  service,  addressing  the  commu- 
nicants with  such  solemnity,  earnestness,  and  affection,  that 
the  whole  assembly  would  appear  most  deeply  impressed. 

Mr.  Joseph  Williams  of  Kidderminster  mentions  his  being 
present  at  an  association  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  in 
June  1741,  when  there  were  present  three  clergymen  and 
about  twenty  exhorters,  or  lay  preachers :  the  meeting  was 
held  in  a  barn  of  Mr.  Howell  Harris,  and  Mr.  Howell  Davies 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Rowlands  were  present.  He  also  states,  that 
"the  liord  had  wonderfully  owned  their  endeavours,  and 
spread  their  influence  over  the  greatest  part  of  Wales;  and 
all  in  the  space  of  eleven  years  :  so  that  within  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  about  six  or  seven  clergymen,  forty  exhort- 
ers, and  one  hundred  religious  societies,  were  ^ow  preaching 
and  receiving  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ.  They  had  met  with 
great  opposition  and  much  persecution ;  but  all  had  contri- 
buted to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  Shall  I  not  rejoice 
in  these  triumphs  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ? " 

Mr.  Davies  became  minister  of  Prengast  church,  Haverford- 
west; and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel  congregations  in  London,  to  whom 
he  made  annual  visits,  as  a  supply,  to  the  period  of  his  death. 
Lady  Huntingdon  was  an  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  this 
distinguished  minister  of  Christ;  and  in  her  ladyship's 
chapels  at  Bath,  Brighton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  other  places, 
he  preached  the  everlasting  gospel,  in  union  with  Messrs.  Ro- 
maine,  Venn,  Madan,  and  others,  with  singular  success.  This 
eminently  laborious  and  highly  honoured  servant  of  Christy 
triumphantly  terminated  his  useful  course  in  March  1770, 
about  six  months  before  his  friend  Mr.  Whiteiield. 

Calvinistic  Methodism  hud  greatly  increased  by  means  of 
Mr.  Davies  and  his  coadjutors :  but  to  what  extent  cannot  be 
clearly  ascertained.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Rees  was  contemporary 
with  Mr.  Davies,  and  a  man  of  a  similar  spirit,  though  not  in 
the  established  church:  he  was  a  faithful  pastor  at  Llanbryn- 
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mair,  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  sonls  to  God  in  the 
surrounding  country  twenty-five  years^  and  fortp-ene  at 
Mynydd-bach:  he  died  in  1800,  his  valuable  life  bdng 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

Religion  in  Wales,  however,  was  most  effectually  pro- 
moted  by  the  laborious  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Tliomas 
Charles  of  Bala.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford;  where  be 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  was  ordained  deacon  June  14, 
1778,  and  soon  afterwards  engaged  to  a  curacy  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  continued  about  five  years,  until  he  married, 
and  settled  at  Bala.  Mr.  Charles  officiated  at  Llanymowddy, 
near  Bala :  but  his  diligent  faithfulness  excited  the  jealousy 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  the  enmity  of  some 
of  his  parishioners,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation : 
nor  could  he  obtain  employment  in  the  church,  though  he 
intimated  his  willingness  to  serve  gratis.  His  testimoniab 
being  sent  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  of  London, 
were  lost ;  and,  during  the  delay,  having  no  clerical  occupa- 
tion, he  commenced  the  instruction  of  children  and  youth  of 
the  poor,  iu  his  own  house:  but  their  numbers  so  gready 
increased,  that  he  needed  larger  accommodations,  and  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  adjourn  these  meeetings  of  the  young,  to  the 
chapel  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

Mr.  Charles,  finding  no  opening  in  the  established  church, 
followed  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  entered  upon  a  more 
extensive  field  of  usefulness  among  this  denomination.  That 
eminent  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowlands,  having  heard 
him  preach  at  Llangeitho,  said,  ''Mr.  Charles  is  the  Lord's 
gift  to  North  Wales : "  and  such  he  proved,  not  merely  to 
one  division  of  that  country,  but  to  all  the  principality,  and  to 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

Two  most  important  objects  were  ever  kept  in  view  by 
Mr. Charles — the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ — and  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  From  the  time  of  his 
joining  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  he  laboured  incessantly. 
The  hills  and  dales  in  North  Wales,  where  an  evangelical 
sermon  had  scarcely  ever,  or  never  been  heard,  resounded 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the 
success  of  his  ministry  corresponded  with  his  devoted  labours. 
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Many  preachers  assisted  him  in  his  home  missionary  services : 
he  travelled  in  all  seasons,  carefully  adaptin/^  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  his  hearers,  and  forming  relij^ous  societies,  to 
the  number  of  about  seventy,  in  North  Wales.  Chapels  were 
soon  erected  for  their  accommodation ;  and  he  formed  them 
into  district  associations  of  several  churches.  Once  a  year 
Mr.  Charles  visited  and  preached  to  the  different  societies,  and 
the  associations,  quarterly,  in  the  character  of  president.  His 
arrangements  were  so  made  that  he  preached  at  Bala,  on  the 
last  Sabbath  in  the  month,  when  he  administered  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  about  five  hundred  communicants. 

Religious  societies  were  formed  also  in  South  Wales, 
about  equal  in  number  with  those  in  the  north :  these  also 
shared  in  the  solicitude  of  Mr.  Charles,  who  frequently 
visited  them,  and  his  services  were  eminently  useful  under  the 
blessing  of  God. 

Mr.  Charles  also  annually  visited  the  Welsh  societies  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Gloucester,  and  London ;  regularly 
supplying,  with  great  acceptance  and  success,  for  many  years, 
in  rotation  with  other  ministers,  the  chapels  of  the  late 
countess  of  Huntingdon,  Spa  Fields  and  Zion,  in  London. 

Schools  were  perceived  by  the  discriminating  mind  of 
Mr.  Charles,  to  be  essentially  necessary  as  the  means  of  per- 
manently benefiting  Wales.  In  the  year  1786,  therefore,  he 
commenced  establishing  "Circulating  Charity  Schools"  in 
North  Wales,  upon  the  plan  of  those  instituted  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Bevan,  whose  benevolent  intentions  were  suspended  by  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

Mr.  Charles's  schools  were  liberally  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  England  and  different  parts  of  Wales,  and  with 
large  contributions  from  his  own  purse :  and  to  his  zealous  and 
judicious  instrumentality  many  thousands  of  the  poor  Welsh 
are  indebted  for  their  ability  to  read  the  Bible,  and  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  language. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Charles  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being,  by 
these  operations,  the  remote  originator  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

Mr.  Charles  was  also  instrumental  in  setting  up  Sunday 
schooLt  in  all  the  congregations  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodista 
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with  which  he  was  connected  in  Walen,  and  in  some  parts  of 
England.  In  this  noble  work  he  was  for  some  years  liberally 
assisted  with  Testaments  and  spellinj^  books,  by  the  Society 
established  in  London,  "for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools ;  *'  and,  having  obtained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  committee  of  that  excellent  institution^  he 
acted  as  their  agent  for  North  Wales.  But  these  variom 
schools  became  so  numerous,  that  in  1803,  for  their  more . 
convenient  supply  of  books,  he  established  a  printing  press  at 
Bala.  Mr.  Charles  was  not  only  the  chief  leader,  for  many 
years,  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales;  but  his  va- 
rious, judicious,  and  persevering  labours  were,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  the  means  of  a  general  reformation  of  the 
country -r- of  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  to  the  faiths  of 
Christ — and  of  the  delightful  advancement  of  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr.  Charles's  system  of  his  schools  at  this  period,  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  following  passages  in  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  a  lady  in  17^7. 

"  About  nine  years  ago,  in  travelling  through  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I  found  many  large  districts  between  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  sunk  into  total  ignorance  of  di- 
vine things  ;  few,  in  any,  could  read  at  all ;  and  no  Bibles  in 
their  houses.  1  anxiously  began  to  think  how  it  was  possible 
to  remedy  so  great  an  evil ;  no  practicable  plan  occurred  to 
me,  as  within  my  power  to  hope  of  putting  in  execution,  but 
that  of  employing  a  teacher,  or  teachers,  as  my  finances 
would  allow;  and  sending  them  into  these  dark  parts  to 
teach  all  freely,  that  would  attend  to  read  their  Bible  in  their 
native  language,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  first  principles  of 
Christianity.  By  the  assistance  of  generous  friends,  to  whom 
I  communicated  my  thoughts  on  the  subject,  it  was  set  on 
foot,  and  succeeded  far  beyond  my  expectations ;  the  calls 
for  teachers  became  numerous ;  the  change  in  the  principles 
and  morals  of  the  people,  where  the  schools  had  been^  was 
evident ;  the  number  of  teachers  at  last  increased  to  twenty. 
I  set  Sunday  and  night  schools  on  foot,  for  those  whose 
occupations  and  poverty  prevented  their  attending  the  day 
schools. 
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**  Wluite?er  we  attempted  of  thu  nature,  succeeded  wonder- 
fully ;  till  the  whole  country  was  filled  with  schools  of  one 
^ort  or  another,  and  all  were  taught  at  once.  The  blessed 
effects  were  corresponding;  a  general  concern  for  eternal 
things  took  place  in  many  large  districts;  many  hundreds 
were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin,  and  their  need  of  Christ, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  now  faithful  followers 
^•f  him.  The  schools  are  still  carried  on,  and  the  effects  the 
same  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  the  nunber  of  teachers 
increase  or  diminish  as  my  finances  will  allow :  all  my  income 
from  a  chapel  which  I  serve,  I  devote  wholly  toward  their 
support,  being  supported  myself  by  the  industry  of  my  wife. 
I  pay  every  teacher  12/.  per  annum.  They  continue  half  a 
year  or  three  quarters  in  one  place,  and  are  then  removed 
into  another  part  of  the  country.  Three  quarters  of  a  year 
is  found  fully  sufficient  to  teach  our  children  to  read  their 
Bibles  well  in  the  Welsh  tongue.  I  visit  the  schools  myself, 
and  catechise  them  publicly ;  I  have  the  unspeakable  satis* 
faction  of  seeing  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  most 
^amazingly  changed;  to  see  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  the  thirsty  land  become  springs  of  water;  through 
the  schools,  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  spread  of 
divine  knowledge  is  become  universal.  Bless  the  Lord,  O 
my  soul !  I  hope,  dear  Madam,  this  little  account  of  the  origin 
and  outlines  of  a  plan,  which  you  have  so  generously  snp- 
ported^  will  prove  in  some  degree  satisfactory.  As  no  other  plan 
can  keep  our  mountainous  country  from  sinking  into  its  former 
i^norance^  J  am  determined  to  go  on,  as  the  Lord  enables.'^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

SCOTLAND  DURING  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBY. 

Ile^fion  prospers  in  Scotland  —  Preliminary  measnres  for  the  anion  of  both  king- 
<ioin8  —  Pftrtles  in  parliament  —  The  Union  settled  —  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge —  New  zeal  in  the  charch  —  Itinerant  preaching  and  schools 
—Administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper—  Brown's  review  —  Effects  of  the  auioo 
—  Patronage  restored— Evil  couseqaences — Declensioa  of  religion — **  Marrow  *' 
controversy— Dr.  Hawei8*s  review  of  religion— Dissenters— Reformed  Presby- 
terian Synod  —  Glassites  —  Secession  charch  —  Relief  Synod  —  Methodists — 

.    BnptisU — Bereans — Congregationalists — Episcopalians. 

William,  dying  in  March  1702,  left  the  restored  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Scotland  in  comparative  peace  and  prospent^* 
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Still  tbere  remuned  a  party  who  laboured  for  the  rc-es- 
tablbhment  of  episcopacy ;  and  these  were  aided  by  the 
prelates  of  EngXtaid,  Worldly  policy  not  haying  sufficient 
influence  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Scotland,  ef- 
forts of  the  episcopal  party  were  continued,  and  several  per- 
nicious measures  were  introduced  by  the  ministers  of  Queen 
Anne. 

Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  James  I  in  1603,  on  the , 
death  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Bdtkh 
dominions.  Lord  Bacon,  and  other  profound  politicians, 
had  urged  the  importance  of  a  Treaty  of  Union,  and  repeated 
endeavours  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  effect  this  measure,  so 
desirable  for  the  security  of  both  kingdoms.  Many  difficult 
ties  were  to  be  encountered  in  settling  the  union,  of  which 
one  of  the  principal  was  the  difference  of  the  estabUshed 
churches  in  England  and  Scotland.  Pdnful  apprehensions 
were  cherished  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  lest  their 
Presbyterian  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  be  subverted 
by  the  Episcopal  influence,  after  a  union  with  England.  "To 
satisfy  them,  the  parliament  enacted.  That  the  perpetual  es« 
tablishment  of  the  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  Pires* 
byterian  government  of  this  church,  should  be  held  as  an 
unalterable,  fundamental,  and  essential  condition  of  the  in* 
tended  union,  if  it  should  be  concluded.  Many  thought,  that 
this  would  be  a  better  security  for  their  religion,  than  any 
act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  alone.  But  the  most  part  ot 
the  true  Presbyterians  still  continued  averse  to  an  incarpwnt* 
ing-  union,  or  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  British  par- 
liament, in  which  the  English  prelates  would  be  ten  to  one 
against  the  Scots.  They  represented  the  danger  they  would 
be  in  of  oaths,  tests,  and  impositions  inconsistent  with  their 
principles ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  principles  and 
covenants  to  approve  of  the  civil  power  of  bishops,  to  twenty^ 
m>  of  whom  the  nation  would  be  subjected  in  the  British 
parliament.  Hopes  of  worldly  advantages  from  the  court 
made  most  of  the  parliamenters  overlook  every  thing  reli- 
gious,— so  that  the  perpetual  establishment  oi  Episcopacy 
and  the  ceremonies,  in  England,  as  well  as  of  Pregdpterinn 
government  and  the  simplicity  of  gospel  worslup  attending  it, 
in  Scotland,  were  both  fixed  as  fundamental  and  unalterable 
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conditions  of  the  union;  and  each  nation^  by  a  solemn  deed 
of  their  parliament,  guaranteed  to  the  other  an  establishment 
of  religion  not  a  little  contrary  to  their  own  *." 

Several  of  the  leading  English  prelates  being  men  of  mode- 
ration, the  episcopal  party  in  Scotland,  of  whom  *'  one  hun- 
dred  and  naty-five  still  retained  their  churches  and  stipends, 
many  of  them  strongly  attached  to  the  Popish  Pretender  f,'' 
dreaded  their  consent  to  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism.    "  The  question,  in  as  far  as  the  church  of 
Scotland  was  concerned,  respecting  the  union,  was  princi- 
pally conducted  by  the  Whigs ;  several  of  the  High  Church- 
men, who  were  leading  men,  declared  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Bill.     When  the   Act  for  securing  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  Presbyterian  church  goverument,  was  debated 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  several  lords,  and  four  bishops,  itpoke 
very  warmly  against  ratifying,  approving ,  and  confirming  it, 
within  the  bounds  of  Scotland.    Tenison,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  other  hand,  thought,  that  the  narrow 
notions  of  all  churches  had  been  their  ruin,  and  believed  the 
church  of  Scotland  to  be  as  true  a  Protestant  church  as  the 
Church  of  England,  though  he  could  not  say  it  was  so  per- 
fect.   Several  of  the  bishops  expressed  themselves  after  a 
limilar  manner.    This  testified  in  the  most  satisfactory  way, 
that  the  union,  in  as  far  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  were  con- 
[:emed,  was  the  ardent  wish  both  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Parliaments  t-*' 

Queen  Anne  therefore  effected  this  desirable  incorporation 
)f  the  two  nations,  May  1,  1707>  and  the  island  then  took  the 
lame  of  ''  Great  Britain."  May  the  first  was  observed  as 
I  day  of  public  thanksgiving ;  and  congratulatory  addresses 
^ere  presented  to  her  majesty  from  all  parts  of  England, 
ixcept  the  University  of  Oxford  ! 

Scotland  was  highly  favoured  with  a  considerable  number 
>f  eminent,  orthodox,  and  heavenly-minded  clergymen ;  and, 
A  1709  the  General  Assembly  '^  earnestly  called  all  under 
;heir  inspection  to  concur  in  promoting  the  erection  of  a 

•  Brown's  British  Churches,  vol.  i,  p.  336-338.       f  Ibid.  p.  346. 
X  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol*  ii,  p*  24,  26. 
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*  Societff  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Highland*, 
and  foreign  parts  of  the  world***  and  required  ministers  and 
elders  to  collect  what  they  could  from  their  people,  as  a 
fund  for  supporting  this  excellent  desifpn.  They  recom- 
mended to  each  Presbytery  to  form  a  library  for  itself,  out  of 
the  books  sedt  by  friends  from  England.  Copies  of  the 
proposed  plans  being  circulated  in  England,  handsome  sub- 
scriptions were  made,  and  Anne  issued  her  royal  proclamation 
in  its  favour,  and  erected  it  into  a  corporation  by  her  letters 
patent  under  the  great  seal  of  Scotland. 

Renewed  zeal  seemed  to  inspire  the  General  Assembly  by 
means  of  this  new  society.  "They  formed  directions  for 
disposing  of  bursaries  in  colleges  to  students,  especially  such 
as  had  the  Irish  language.  In  answer  to  a  representation  of 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  they  ap- 
pointed all  those  who  had  not  made  collections  to  do  it 
without  further  delay,  and  enjoined  synods  to  point  out  to  the 
society  what  places  had  most  need  of  schools  and  catechlsts. 
Almost  every  assembly,  for  a  considerable  number  of  y«an, 
issued  recommendations  for  the  assistance  of  that  useful 
society,  with  collections  of  money  or  otherwise.  The  As- 
sembly, 1711,  recommended  to  Presbyterians  to  have  the 
Lord's  Supper  so  administered  in  their  bounds,  that  people 
might  have  access  to  it  every  month  of  the  year.  They 
earnestly  enjoined  them  to  labour,  to  their  utmost,  to  have 
the  worship  of  God  set  up,  and  daily  performed,  in  all  the 
parts  of  it,  in  every  family  of  their  bounds  *." 

Many  itinerant  preachers  were  appointed  by  this  society, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  Gaelic  and  Highland  population, 
and  many  regulations  were  made  for  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  the  islands,  by  preaching  and  schools. 

The  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  with  peculiar  solem- 
nity in  Scotland :  the  ministers,  having  examined  the  com- 
municants, as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  design  of  that  ordi- 
nance, gave  them  tokens  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  table. 
There  was  always  a  sermon  upon  the  Saturday  preceding, 
called    "  The    Sermon  of  Preparation,^*     Preparation   ser- 

♦  Brown,  vol.i,  p.  340-^2. 
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roons  were  also  delivered  upon  Thursdays;  and  where  the 
weekly  market  interfered,  the  discourse  was  preached  on  the 
WednesdajTS ;  and  after  the  communion  service  there  was  a 
thanksgiving  sermon  on  the  Monday.  The  Lord's  Supper, 
formerly  administered  only  once  a  year,  was  now  received 
quarterly ;  and  it  was  very  common  for  great  crowds  to  assem* 
ble  on  those  occasions,  from  a  distance.  In  such  cases,  im- 
mense tents  were  erected  in  the  fields,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  congregations,  as  the  churches  were  insufficient  for  the 
assembled  multitudes.  The  power  of  godliness  is  believed  to 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  means ;  but  the  custom 
of  field  preaching  has  long  been  laid  aside. 

Professor  Brown,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  from  the  restoration  of  Presbyterianism  under 
William  III,  up  to  the  year  1711,  says,  **  During  the  preced- 
ing twenty-two  years,  the  Revolution-church  had  continued 
in  much  the  same  condition.  The  Lord  had  not  a  little 
countenanced  her  ministrations,  especially  by  the  more 
faithful,  for  the  instruction,  conviction,  conversion,  and  edi- 
fication of  souls,  which  had  been  left  by  the  curates  in  a  most 
ignorant  or  profligate  case.  The  clergy  had  somewhat 
rectified  several  defects  of  their  original  erection,  with  respect 
to  the  asserting  of  Christ's  sole  headship  over  the  church,  her 
intrinsic  power,  and  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterian  goverr^ 
ment. — They  formed  a  new  act  for  the  cautious,  careful 
procedure  of  Presbyteries  in  trying,  licensing,  and  ordaining 
candidates  for  the  ministry ;  and  established  a  Formula  of 
questions  and  engagements  for  them  at  licence  and  ordination, 
in  which  they  solemnly  declare  —  That  they  believe  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of 
God,  and  only  /ule  of  faith  and  manners ;  and  that  they  siu^ 
cerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the 
confession  of  faith. — But,  by  this  time,  the  temporal  advan- 
tages of  our  incorporating  union  with  England  began  to  be 
mote  and  more  overbalanced  by  the  introduction  of  sinful 
corruptions  from  that  country.  The  Sabbath  began  to  be 
profianed  by  the  driving  of  cattle,  and  other  unnecessary 
labours.  The  societies  for  reformation  of  manners  gradually 
dwindle  away.    Our  nobility  and  gentry,  by  little  and  little, 
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^ve  up  with  fiamily  religion,  and  dropt  the  very  form  of  god- 
liDess.  Spending  much  of  their  time  in  England,  they  either 
contracted  a  liking  to  the  hierarchy  and  superstition  there 
used,  or  lived  much  in  the  neglect  of  public  worship ;  and 
being  then  under  no  ministerial  inspection,  they  and  their 
families  followed  their  own  inclinations  without  control. 
Public  oaths  in  qualifying  men  for  civil  offices,  or  in  the 
collecting  of  taxes,  were  exceedingly  multiplied,  and  much 
perjury  thereby  increased.  The  ahjuration  oath,  which  had 
for  some  years  been  used  in  England,  was  extended  to  those 
places  of  power  and  trust  in  Scotland,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  assurance.  The  episcopalian 
party  introduced  the  English  ceremonies  and  service,  which 
their  fathers  refused,  extolling  it,  and  railing  at  the  gospel 
simplicity  of  the  established  worship.  Nay,  the  idolatrotis 
worship  of  the  papists  was  openly  practised  and  connived  at. 
A  superstitious  form  of  swearing,  by  laying  the  hand  on  and 
kissing  the  gospel,  was  introduced  into  some  of  our  evnl 
courts.  Such  Scotsmen,  as  served  the  sovereign  in  England 
or  Ireland,  were  required  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
English  manner,  as  a  test  of  their  loyalty,  and  otherwise 
conform  to  the  liturgy  and  ceremouies.  An  observation  of 
superstitious  holy  days  was  encouraged  by  the  vacation  of  our 
civil  courts  in  the  end  of  the  year,  &c.  Addresses  to  the  House 
of  Peers  were  rejected,  unless  they  were  directed  to  the 
lords  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal.  —  Meanwhile,  contrary 
to  the  most  solemn  security  granted  to  the  Presbyterian 
establishment  in  the  Treaty  of  Union,  the  British  parliament, 
1712,  granted  the  Episcopalians  an  almost  unbounded  tolera^ 
tion,  provided  their  clergy  took  the  oaths  to  the  government, 
and  prayed  for  Queen  Anne,  who  was  no\^  straining  every 
nerve  to  bring  her  popish  supposed  brother  to  the  throne. 
And  to  provoke  the  Presbyterians  the  more,  the  parliament 
restored  patronages  in  their  whole  extent,  providing  only, 
that  patrons  took  the  oaths  to  government,  and  did  not 
profess  themselves  papists  *." 
Abolishing  the  right  of  popular  choice  to  the  pastoral  office 

*  History  of  the  British  Churches,  yoI.  i,  p.344--347. 
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was  a  piece  of  most  pernicious  policy,  which  occasioned 
nomerons  evils,  and  a  lamentable  declensioii  from  the  purity 
and  power  of  religion  in  Scotland  throughout  the  century. 
Brown  remarks  on  this  antichristian  measure,  '*  The  restora- 
tioti  qf  patronage  was  calculated  to  fill  the  church  with 
Jacobitbh  or  naughty  clergymen,  by  means  of  solicitations  or 
simoniacal  pactions,  and  so  occasion  much  perjury  in  their 
ordination  vows,  and  render  their  ministrations  contemptible, 
useless,  and  hurtfuL  The  imposition  of  the  abfuration  otith  pn 
ministers,  as  a  condition  of  their  entrance  to,  or  exercise  oi 
their  office,  rendered  them  more  and  more  the  slaves  of  an 
erastian  court, — tended  to  debauch  their  consciences,  in 
taking  oaths  without  any  necessity,  or  even  without  due  cer- 
tainty of  their  lawfulness,  or  any  plain  tendency  to  the 
honour  of  God,  —  and  to  diminish  their  zeal  for  their  cove- 
nanted reformation  and  Presbyterian  government,  and  render 
them  ^p rovers  of  the  perjurious  settlement  of  religion  by 
the  incorporating  union  with  England ; — and  threatened,  as  it 
soon  actually  did,  to  produce  the  most  mournful  divisions 
lUBong  ministers,  or  between  them  and  their  hearers  ^" 

Patronage  introduced  a  new  class  of  persons  into  the 
ministry  in  the  church  of  Scotland ;  and  from  that  period  it 
began  to  decline  in  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  power  of  god- 
liness. John  Simson,  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow,  had 
adopted  the  Arian  doctrines  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  WMston 
of  England:  but  so  lukewarm  had  the  General  Assembly 
lijccome  towards  errors,  that  the  case  of  his  unsoundness  in 
the  faith  was  twelve  years  before  that  ecclesiastical  body,  by 
whom  he  was  at  length  suspended  in  1729.  Various  doc- 
trines inclining  to  popery  were  now  propagated  in  Scotland  : 
and  Brown,  in  illustrating  the  departure  of  the  ecclesiastical 
rulers  from  their  own  standard,  says,  "  The  Presbytery  of 
Aughterarder  having  begun  to  require  candidates  for  licence 
to  acknowledge  it  unsound,  to  teach  that  men  must  forsake 
their  sins  in  order  to  come  to  Christ,  the  assembly,  17l7f  on  the 
same  day  they  had  dealt  so  gently  with  professor  Simson, 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  that  proposition  as  unsound  and 

♦  Ibid.  p.  347,  34a. 
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most  detettable, — as  if  men  ought  only  to  come  to  Christ,  the 
alone  Saviour  from  sins,  after  they  have  got  rid  of  them  by 
repentance.  Mr.  James  Hogg,  one  of  the  holiest  ministers 
in  the  kingdom,  having  published  or  recommended  a  cele- 
brated and  edifying  tract  of  the  Cromwellian  age,  called  the 
"Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity,"  the  assembly  in  1720  fell 
upon  it  with  great  fury,  as  if  it  had  been  replete  with  Anti* 
nomian  errors ;  though  it  is  believed  many  of  the^te  zealot$ 
had  never  perused  it,  in  connection  with  the  second  part  of  it, 
which  is  wholly  taken  up  in  manifesting  the  obligation, 
meaning,  and  advantages  of  observing  the  law  of  God.  They 
condemned  the  offering  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  to  all  men,  or 
to  sinners  as  such,  and  the  doctrine  of  believers'  full  deliver- 
ance from  under  the  law  as  a  broken  covenant  of  works ;  and 
they  asserted  men's  holiness  to  be  a  federal  or  conditional 
means  of  their  obtaining  eternal  happiness.  —  Messrs.  James 
Hogg,  Thomas  Boston,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine, 
Gabriel  Wilson,  and  seven  others,  remonstrated  to  the  next 
assembly  against  these  decisions,  as  injurious  to  the  doctrine 
of  God's  grace ;  and,  in  their  answers  to  the  commissioners' 
twelve  queries,  they  illustrated  these  doctrines  with  no  small 
clearness  and  evidence.  Perhaps  influenced  by  this,  as  well 
as  the  wide-spread  detestation  of  their  acts,  1720,  on  that 
poinit,  the  assembly,  in  1 722,  reconsidered  the  same,  and  made 
an  act  explaining  and  confirming  them.  This  was  less^oss 
and  erroneous :  nevertheless,  the  twelve  representers  pro- 
tested against  it  as  injurious  to  the  truth :  but  this  protest 
was  not  allowed  to  be  marked.  The  moderator,  by  the  as- 
sembly's appointment,  rebuked  them  for  their  reflections  on 
the  assembly  1720,  in  their  representation,  and  admonished 
them  to  beware  of  the  like  in  all  time  coming :  against  which 
they  protested. — Many  of  the  clergy,  perhaps  fond  of  avoid- 
ing every  appearance  of  good-will  towards  the  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,  seemed  now  more  legal  and  Baxterian  in 
their  doctrine  than  formerly.  This  induced  multitudes  of 
serious  Christians,  who  had  been  formerlv  not  a  little  dis- 
gusted  by  their  swearing  the  abjuration  oath,  to  leave  them, 
and  hear  the  representers  and  their  friends,  whom  the  late 
dispute,  and  their   harassment  attending  it,  had  made  to 
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search  and  see  further  into  }(ocpe]  truth.  These,  notwith- 
standin^r  their  eminent  exemplification  and  earnest  urging  of 
gospel  holiness,  were  exceedingly  traduced  by  the  prevuling 
party,  as  new  schemers,  and  Antinomian  encouragers  of  a 
licentious  life  *." 

Dr.  Haweis,  reviewing  this  section  of  the  Christian  com« 
munity,  at  this  century,  says,  "The  Scottish  Church,  too 
much  like  the  English,  declined  from  her  own  first  principles 
and  primitive  simplicity.  Her  ministers,  exalted  in  all 
human  science  and  philosophical  attainments  above  their 
predecessors ;  more  polished  in  style  and  manners ;  deeper 
in  mathematics  and  metaphysics ;  but  not  more  evangelical, 
more  zealous,  more  laborious. 

"As  the  Scottish  church  grew  by  degrees  more  and  more 
into  a  worldly  sanctuary,  the  abuses  of  patronage,  and  other 
things,  which  grieved  and  disgusted  many  of  her  most  excel- 
lent pastors,  produced  divisioits.  These  led  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  Relief,  the  Seceders,  the  Burghers,  and  Anti-Burghers, 
the  shades  of  whose  differences  this  hi:itory  cannot  particu- 
larize. Yet  among  those  much  of  the  power  of  real  godli- 
ness remained.  A  host  arose,  with  the  famed  Erskines  and 
their  fellows  at  their  head,  who  were  zealous  advocates  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus,  and  sought  to  revive  the  life  of 
religion  iu  their  several  congregations.  Their  labours  were 
eminently  blessed,  and  remarkable  out-pourings  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  have  been  recorded  in  many  parts  of  that  vineyard. 
I  shun  not  to  use  expressions,  which  may  be  branded  as  en« 
thusiastic  by  modern  divines.  I  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
yet  given. 

"Truth  compels  me  to  say,  that  among  these  separatists  of 
various  denominations,  the  greatest  zeal  to  promote  the  evan- 
gelical doctrines  hath  been  displayed,  though  the  Established 
Church  hath  not  ceased  to  furnish  many,  very  many  wit- 
nesses for  God,  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesui 
Christy  but  daring  to  be  singular,  and  to  bear  his  reproach. 
Under  their  ministry,  a  numerous  and  chosen  people  in  the 
Scottish  Kirk,  as  well  as  among  the  dissidents,  continue  to  be 

♦  Ibid.  p.  353-^55. 
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reckoned  to  the  Lord  for  a  f^eneration ;  and  proportional  to 
their  numbers,  the  members  of  the  Kirk  are  generally  better 
informed,  and  more  evangelical  in  profession,  than  the  people 
in  England.  Bat  great  and  awful  declensions  from  gospel 
purity  must  be  acknowledged  and  lamented  *.'* 

Patronage,  and  its  inseparable  evils,  having  occasioned  many 
excellent  ministers  to  secede  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  give  some  notices  of 
their  origin,  and  the  state  of  religion  among  them :  they  will 
be  best  mentioned  chronologically. 

1.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod.  These  are 
sometimes  called  "  Cameronians,"  from  Richard  and  Mi- 
chael Cameron,  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  who  were 
killed  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  II,  at  Aimess  in  Kyle,  July 
20,  IGSOf.  "Covenanters,**  from  their  veneration  for  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant ; "  and  M'MiHamtei  and  Car^ 
gillttes  from  two  other  clergymen,  their  chief  leaders  after  the 
Revolution.  Dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  the  church,  they 
increased,  and  the  Rev.  John  M'Millan,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Nairn,  with  several  others,  constituted  the  presbytery  August 
1,  1/43,  assuming  the  name  of  "  The  Reformed  Presbytery,** 
They  are  strict  Presbyterians,  scriptural  in  doctrine,  and  ex- 
emplary in  holiness  :  they  increased  to  about  twenty  congre- 
gations by  the  close  of  the  century,  besides  several  in  Ireland 
and  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  The  Glassites  were  Congregational  Independents,  but 
called  after  the  Rev.  John  Glass,  minister  of  Tealing,  near 
Dundee.  In  1728  he  was  required  by  the  Synod  of  Angus 
to  give  answers  to  certain  questions,  of  which  the  chief  was, 
**  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  national 
church  in  the  New  Testament  ?"  To  this  he  replied : — "It 
is  my  opinion  :  for  I  can  see  no  churches  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  universal,  but  congrega- 
tional churches.  Neither  do  I  see  that  a  nation  can  be  a 
church,  unless  it  could  be  made  a  congregation,  as  was  the 
nation  of  Israel.*'    To  another  he  replied :  "  A  congregation, 

*  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  iii,  p.  283,  284. 
t  See  p.  327— 333. 
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or  cluircSi  of  Jesvs  ChrWt,  with  its  presbytery,  ls»  in  its  dis- 
ciplinep  «ttbject  to  no  jarisdiction  under  keaveo/'  And  lie 
professed,  "  I  think  myself  ol>liged,  in  conscience,  to  declare 
efery  tmth  of  Christ,  notwithstanding  others  differing  from 
me,  and  my  being  exposed  to  hazard  in  declaring  them/'  He 
was  suspended  by  the  synod,  April  1728,  and  deposed  in 
October ;  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  in 
March  1^30.  The  Rev.  Robert  Saademan  embraced  Mr.Glasse's 
principles,  and  gained  celebrity  by  his  keen  criticisms  on 
Henrey's  ''Theron  and  Aspasio,''  tmder  the  stature  of 
PaUemon,  They  were  sometimes  called  Sandemunkms :  bnt 
though  their  leaders  were  sound  in  the  great  fmndamentab  of 
the  gospel,  except  perhaps  some  peculiar  notions  reladng  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  did  not  greatly  increase, 
on  account  of  •some  singularities  in  church  order;  but  they 
prepared  the  way  for  the  New  Indbpbndbnts. 

3.  Thb  SscBsaiON  CnuRCa,  originated  in  "the  revival  of 
patronage  by  Queen  Anne's  ministry  in  1712,  the  rigour  with 
which  that  act  was,  in  different  instances,  enforced ;  the  con- 
tenftt  ithrown  by  the  assembly,  in  1732,  on  one  petition  sub- 
scribed fby  forty-two  ministers,  and  on  another  by  many 
hundreds  of  lelders  and  people,  who  united  in  humbly  repre- 
senting the  growing  defection  of  the  church  *.''  Rev.  Messrs . 
Ebenezer  £rskine  of  Stirling,  Vt^lliam  ^(^son  of  Perth, 
Alexander  Moncrief  of  Aberdeen,  and  James  Fisher  of  Kin- 
claven,  constituted  themselves  into  a  presbytery,  Dec.  25, 
1733.  Protesting  against  the  suspension  pronounced  by  the 
general  assembly,  on  account  of  the  censures  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
in  a  sermon  against  patronage,  they  declare,  that  '^  their 
office  and  relation  to  their  people  should  be  held  as  valid  as  if 
no  such  sentence  had  passed ; "  adding  that  their  '*  seceuion 
was  not  from  the  cmstitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church,  till  they  should 
amend  their  errors."  In  1734  the  general  assembly  au- 
thorized the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  restore  them: 
but  they  declined  it  as  an  act  of  favour.  Being  men  of  great 
fame  for  ministerial  talents,  purity  of  life,  and  soundness  of 

*  Life  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  p«  18, 19. 
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doctrine^  they  received  large  accesdons,  and  in  1745,  they 
were  formed  into  three  Preebyteries,  Loyalty  distinguished 
this  body ;  and  many  seceders  voluntarily  bore  arms  against 
the  Pretender:  but  they  differed  concerning  the  foUonnng 
clause  in  the  burgesM  oath,  administered  in  the  royal  burghs 
of  Scotland.:  —  ''I  protest,  before  God  and  your  lordsU^, 
that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion, 
presently  professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the 
laws  thereof;  I  shall  abide  thereat,  and  defend  the  same,  to 
my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion,  called  Peu 
pistry."  Those  who  allowed  its  lawfulness  were  called 
Burghers:  those  who  disallowed  it  Antiburohers :  but 
the  latter  claimed  the  title  of  The  General  Associati 
Synod. 

This)  rupture  took  place  in  1747>  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century  they  met  in  different  synods :  but  holding  the 
great  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  practising  a  rigid  but  po- 
pular discipline,  they  increased,  by  the  manifest  tokens  of  the 
Divine  approbation  on  their  ministry :  so  that  at  the  closer 
of  the  century  they  included  about  three  hundred  congregM^ 
twns. 

4.  The  Relief  Synod  originated  in  1752,  from  the 
general  assembly  presenting  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson,  a  very 
unpopular  clergyman,  to  the  church  of  Inverkeithing :  they 
not  only  appointed  him  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  required  every  member  of  the  presbytery  to  be 
present,  and  witness  his  admission.  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie, 
and  five  other  clergymen,  refusing  to  obey,  were  deposed. 
The  object  of  this  synod  was  to  relieve  congregations  from 
the  necessity  of  receiving  ministers  imposed  contrary  to  their 
wishes  by  the  general  assembly.  Their  numbers  increased ; 
and  many  eminent  orthodox  ministers  have  been  raised  up 
among  this  body :  but  though  Presbyterians,  Mr.  Gillespie 
taught  the  propriety  of  holding  communion  with  all  who 
appear  to  hold  communion  with  the  Head,  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  with  such  only ;  and  the  synod  decided,  "  that 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Relief  body,  to  hold 
communion  with  visible  saints  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Inde- 
pendent churches." 
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5.  The  Methodists  guned  some  converts  in  Scotland  by 
both  the  leaders  of  that  increasing  body  of  Christians. 
Mr.  Whitefield's  labours  were  attended  with  the  most  mani- 
fest indications  of  the  Divine  blessing:  but  he  formed  no 
party,  and  the  converts  by  his  ministry  joined  some  of  the 
other  communions,  chiefly  among  the  Dissenters.  Mr  .Wesley 
formed  societies  in  Scotland:  but  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Arminian  creed  not  being  approved  by  the  Scotch,  who  had 
generally  been  instructed  in  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  the 
Methodists  were  not  numerous.  There  were  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wesley 

Circuits.  Preachers.  Members. 

In  1791  8  18  1,086 

In  1799 6  16  1,117 

6.  Baptists.  It  is  believed  that  there  were  some  Baptists 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century :  but  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
michael,  a  deacon  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Edinburgh, 
became  the  first  pastor  of  this  denomination  in  Scotland.  In 
1765,  he  went  to  London  to  be  baptized ;  and  upon  his  return 
he  administered  that  ordinance  by  submersion  to  seven-penons, 
vrho,  with  himself,  formed  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  that 
eountry.  Mr.  Archibald  M'Lean,  a  printer  of  Glasgow,  vwis 
one  of  the  members  of  that  church  in  Edinburgh ;  and  he 
became  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  successful  minister  of 
that  body,  being  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Carmichael.  Churches 
of  this  denomination  were  formed  in  several  towns  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  they  continued  to  increase ;  but  chiefly  by  prose- 
lytes from  other  denominations,  who  became  converted  in 
the  article  of  Baptism.  They  are  esteemed  scriptural  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  in  church  order  they  are  strictly 
Congregational. 

7.  Bereans.  These  are  so  called  from  the  ''  noble  disci- 
ples at  Berea,  who  received  the  Scriptures  with  all  readiness 
of  mind,  and  searched  them  daily."  Acts  xvii,  10.  Mr.  John 
Bai:clay,  a  minister  of  extraordinary  preaching  talents  in  the 
church  of  Scotland,  was  the  leader  of  this  body,  and  himself 
chose  the  title  of  the  denomination.  He  left  the  Establish- 
ment, but  held  fast  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  taught  in 
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the  Westminister  Confession  of  Futh  :  this  denomination  is 
not  namerous. 

8.   CONGRBOATIONALISTS,  Of  NbW  InDSPSKBBMVB.      Coi- 

gregational  principlei^  had  been  guninf^  ground  in  Scotland 
among  all  denominations  during  this  century;  aad  man^F 
churches  had  been  formed :  but  tlus  denomination  received  a 
powerful  inerease,  by  means  of  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
Robert  Haldane,  Esq.,  about  the  year  1797.  That  gentleman 
prajeeted  a  mission  to  India  on  a  large  scale,  the  expense  of 
which  he  engaged  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the 
gospel  among  the  Hindoos.  The  East  India  Company  re- 
fusing permission  for  them  to  proceed,  Mr.  Haldane  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  his  own  country,  and  estaMished  an 
extended  system  of  itinerancy.  The  circus  in  Edinburgh 
having  been  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  while 
their  new  chapel  was  building,  Mr.  Haldane  formed  a  plan  of 
keeping  it  open  for  public  worship,  supplied  by  mkusters 
after  the  manner  of  the  English  Tabernacle  of  Mr.  White- 
field.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  of  London  preached  at  its  re* 
opening  to  immense  crowds :  a  church  was  socm  formed  al 
Edinburgh,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  Haldane  was  pastor; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Ewing  of  Edinburgh,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Innes»  of 
Stirling,  seceded  from  the  national  church  to  join  this  new 
body.  More  extensive  operations  were  contemplated,  of 
which  Mr.  Haldane  thus  speaks:  '*  The  Circus  in  Edinburgh 
had  been  already  opened  ;  and  while  travelling  ta  England 
with  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  come  to  this  country  to  preach  for 
some  weeks  in  that  house,  it  occurred  to  me^  that  if  places 
nearly  of  the  same  description  were  provided  at  Glasgow  and 
Dundee,  they  might  prove  very  instrumental  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  gospel.  On  my  return  from  England,  about  the  end 
of  October  1798,  I  stated  this  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing,.  a  part  of 
which  was,  that  my  brother  should  supply  the  tabernacle  in 
Edinburgh,  while  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Innes,  if  the  latter 
agreed  to  it,  should  occupy  the  houses  in  Glasgow  and 
Dundee." 

By  these  means  a  surprising  increase  was  gained  to  the 
Independents,  especially  as  an  academy  was  established  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  at  the 
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expense  of  Mr.  Haldane.  More  than  twenty  students  were 
soon  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glasgow;  a 
second  academy  was  established  at  Dundee,  and  a  third  at 
Edinburgh.  Sound  scriptural  theology  was  taught  by  their 
respectable  tutors,  and  the  ministry  of  those  thus  instructed 
was  eminently  honoured  of  God. 

9.  Episcopalians.  These  considered  themselves  the  ori- 
ginal church  of  Scotland :  and«  after  the  subyersion  of  the 
papal  power  in  that  country,  much  bloodshed  was  the  conse- 
quence of  endeavouring  to  force  episcopal  prelacy  upon 
the  unwilling  Scotch.  The  persecuting  Stuart  dynasty  being 
oTcrthrowu,  William  re-established  the  Presbyterian  church ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  Anne  the  Episcopalians  obtuned  a  legal 
toleration.  The  nobility,  members  of  parliament,  and  officers 
of  gofemment,  being  familiar  with  the  forms  and  ritual  of 
Episcopacy  in  England,  preferred  them  in  Scotland ;  espe- 
cially as  discipline  was  more  lax  among  the  Episcopalians. 
They  therefore  increased  in  Scotland ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
century  they  numbered  about  sixty  chapels,  with  moderate 
congregations.  Their  discipline  is  regulated  by  sixteen 
canons,  drawn  up  in  1743:  they  have  no  pluralities  or  non- 
resident clergy.  Six  bishops  preside  over  them:  but  their 
dignity  is  little  more  than  nominal,  themselves  being  minis- 
ters of  congregations ;  and  they  are  of  course  regarded  as 
Dissenters  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHURCH   OF  IRELAND  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Deplorable  State  of  Religion  — The  Episcopal  clergy  efOoy  the  tithes— Nciglected 
condUioa  and  ignorance  of  the  people — Erasmus  Smith's  schoolsr-  Charter  schools 
—Their  origin— Their  property— Their  wretched  condition — Their  Inefficiency 
— PopolBr  (Haoontents— '<  Society  of  United  Irishmen*'—  Irish  Rehellion — Union 
of  tlie  liiogdoms-  Dr.  Haweis's  testimony  as  to  the  state  of  religion. 

Religion  in  Ireland,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition :  the  description  of  which  must 
occasion  a  blush  to  every  sincere  professor  of  Protestant 
Christianity.    It  never  recovered  its  vigour  and  excellence,  as 
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in  the  time  of  the  pious  and  moderate  Archbishop  Usher, 
whose  catholic  spirit  and  prudence  almost  annihilated  the 
difference  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians, 
laying  aside  the  objectionable  ceremonies,  and  both  parties 
co-operating  harmoniously  in  seeking  the  evangelization  of 
the  people. 

Archbishop  Laud's  priestly  haughtiness  had  occasioned  the 
overthrow  of  the  establishment,  which  was  re-erected  indeed 
at  the  Restoration,  when  the  mass  of  the  population  remained 
catholics,  except  the  colonies  in  the  north :  "  the  Episcopal 
church  resumed  all  her  ancient  honours;  to  her  clergy  were 
transferred  all  the  tithes,  even  in  the  north ;  while  the  Pres- 
byterians had  nearly  all  the  people,  and  all  the  labour/' 

Arrangements  like  these,  though  calculated  to  support  a 
hierarchy,  were  found  ill  adapted  to  promote  scriptural 
Christianity:  antipathies,  therefore,  were  cherished  by  the 
catholics  against  the  established  clergy,  who  received  HI  the 
church  revenues,  while  they  performed  little  spiritual  service. 
Few  of  the  papists,  therefore,  were  brought  over  to  the  Pro- 
testant church,  except  those  who  were  in  the  service  of  go- 
vernment,—  dependents  on  the  English  nobles  and  other 
landed  proprietors,  —  or  such  as  had  some  interest  in  con- 
version from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

Popular  education  was  generally  neglected,  not  only  by 
the  Catholics,  but  by  the  established  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  pluralists  and  nonresidents  in  their  parishes.  Multi- 
tudes of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  any  other  than  their 
native  language ;  and  yet  the  services  of  the  church  were  all 
performed  in  English.  Uninterested  in  the  English  common 
prayers,  and  sermons  never  being  preached  to  them  in  Irish, 
the  people  readily  believed  their  priests,  who  called  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  heretics,  and  regarded  the  ministers  of  the 
*'  law-church  "  as  their  oppressors :  consequently,  many 
parishes  being  destitute  of  Protestants,  the  churches  were 
shut  up  without  the  performance  of  divine  worship. 

Erasmus  Smith,  a  benevolent  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  having  property  in  Ireland,  had  religiously  contem- 
plated the  education  of  the  Irish  youth ;  and  his  schools  de- 
serve special  mention  in  this  place.    In  the  year  1669,  he  had 
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obtained  a  charter  for  the  appropriation  of  certain  estates  in 
*up  different  counties  of  Ireland,  for  that  purpose.  A  corpo^ 
ration  beinfj^  obtuned,  three  f^rammar  schools  were  founded, 
one  each  in  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Tipperary.  A  new  act 
of  parliament  haying  been  obtained  in  1724,  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  society,  various  lectures,  fellowships,  profes* 
sorships,  and  exhibitions,  were  established  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  the  property  increased  in  value.  Besides  boarding 
and  educating  forty  boys  in  the  Blue  Coat  School,  Dublin, 
training  them  for  trade  or  the  ministry,  many  schools  were 
supported  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Great  benefits  were 
doubtless  the  result  of  these  institutions ;  but  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics  being  chief  governors  of  the  corporation,  many 
were  the  abuses  through  extensive  patronage,  which  have  been 
regarded  as  attaching  to  the  administration  of  the  ample 
revenues  of  the  worthy  alderman. 

Conscious  of  culpability  in  neglecting  the  population,  while 
receiving  the  vast  emoluments  of  the  church,  and  alarmed  at 
the  prevalence  of  popery,  which  threatened,  by  its  increase, 
to  overwhelm  the  endowed  church.  Dr.  Hugh  Boulter,  arch» 
bishop  of  Armagh,  patronized  a  new  series  of  efforts  for  the 
education  of  the  Irish.  The  primate  states,  in  a  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  London,  the  reason  of  this  solicitude : — "  The  great 
number  of  papists  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
wMch  they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying 
what  can  be  done  with  their  children  to  bring  them  over  to 
our  church.''  No  worthy  efforts  were  made  on  the  principles 
of  the  Saviour's  commission  to  his  apostles,  on  which  the 
founder  of  Christianity  acted,  and  converted  the  world — 
faithfully  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  language  of  the  people 
wherever  they  could  be  found  assembling.  Application  was 
made  to  George  II,  in  1731,  by  a  petition,  signed  by  all  the 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  thirty  dignitaries  of  the  Irish 
church,  and  many  nobles  and  gentry,  praying  that  his  majesty 
would  grant  a  charter  for  incorporating  certain  persons,  with 
power  to  accept  gifts,  benefactions,  and  lands,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  schook  wherein  the  children  of  the  poor 
might  be  taught  gratis.  A  charter  was  granted  in  1733-, 
incorporating  the  cluef  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  officers 
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of  State,  and  others,  for  tlie  establishment  of  schools,  for  the 
education  of  the  popish  and  other  poor  natives. 

His  majesty  granted  1 ,000/.  out  of  the  national  treasury, 
and  many  followed  the  kind's  example,  by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions. The  first  school  was  opened  in  1734,  at  Monastereren ; 
and  another  at  the  close  of  1737 ;  and  seven  others  were  sub- 
sequently established  under  the  title  of  charter  schools.  In 
1745,  government  aid  was  sought,  and  a  tax  upon  hawkers' 
licenses  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  about  1,100/.  annu- 
ally were  produced  by  this  means  for  the  corporation.  Adr 
ditioual  grants  were  made  in  succession  to  a  considerable 
amount;  and  in  1769  it  was  reported  that  the  corporation  had 
Jiftp'two  schools  and  five  nurseries,  in  which  were  2,100 
children.  Reports  were  circulated  that  this  charity  was 
grossly  abused,  especially  after  the  transfer  of  five  hundred 
foundlings  to  the  charter  schools ;  and  Howard  the  philanthro- 
pist finding  so  large  an  amount  of  misery  in  them,  and  such 
injustice  in  their  management,  urged  the  House  of  Gommons 
in  1784,  and  agsun  in  1787^  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  charter  schools.  A  committee  was  appointed,  and 
they  found  that  instead  of  2,100  children,  the  schools  con- 
tained only  1,400;  and  that  many  of  the  schools  were  in  a 
miserably  dilapidated  state.  Mr.  Howard  stated,  that  "  the 
children  were  pale,  sickly,  and  such  miserable  objects,  that 
they  were  a  disgrace  to  all  society ;  and  their  reading  had 
been  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  work  for 
their  masters.'*  In  one  school,  he  found  twelve  boys,  sickly, 
and  almost  naked ;  and  in  another  thirteen  similar  wretched 
objects.  Others  were  induced  to  inspect  these  schools ;  by 
whom  Howard's  reports  were  confirmed,  that  they  were 
receptacles  of  filth,  wretchedness,  and  disease. 

Parliamentary  grants,  however,  continued  to  be  solicited 
and  obtained :  and  considerable  estates  were  bequeathed  to 
the  corporation,  by  Dr.  Pococke,  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  Baron 
Voyhowven,  and  other  benevolent  persons.  One  anonymous 
benefactor  bestowed  40,000/.  in  stock ;  and  another,  56,666/.; 
and  others  sums  of  equal  liberality.  Still  the  management  of  the 
corporation  fund  was  scarcely  improved.  Individuals  profited 
by  these  large  revenues:  but  little  was  gained  by  them  in 
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honour  of  Christiaiiity :  for  the  commissioners  testify,  "  It  is 
certain,  that,  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Howard's  report,  till 
some  time  after  the  rebellion  of  1798«  no  considerable  refor- 
mation had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  schools :  even  after 
that  year,  most  of  the  buildings  were  in  a  ?ery  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  some,  of  the  schools  were  in  a  state  of  great 
neglect.  These  chartered  schools  were  reckoned  forty-four  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  containing  2,025  boys  and  girls, 
bom  of  popish  parents,  or  such  as  would  have  been  abandoned 
by  their  parents :  it  was  a  rule  of  the  corporation,  that  Jive 
pounds  are  given  to  every  one  educated  in  these  schools,  on 
his  or  her  marrying  a  Protestant. 

Auxiliary  as  these  schools  and  their  large  revenues  might  have 
been  made  under  a  vnse  direction,  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
scriptural  Christianity,  the  prelates,  spending  their  time  in 
England  or  on  the  continent,  and  the  principal  beneficed 
clergy  of  Ireland  being  pluralists  and  non-resident,  they 
were  of  little  advantage,  and  nominal  protestantism  scarcely 
retained  its  ground ;  while  the  papbts  continued  to  increase, 
abhorring  a  system,  which  seemed  created  only  to  enrich  the 
chiefs  of  the  established  hierarchy,  by  the  fruit  of  the  labours 
of  the  whole  nation. 

Protestantism  thus  pernicious,  provoking  the  papists,  led 
to  the  cherishing  of  infidelity  in  those  who  were  at  all  edur- 
cated,  and  prepared  them  for  the  reception  of  revolutionary 
principles.  Having  witnessed  the  successful  struggle  of  the 
Americans  for  independence,  and  equal  liberty  being  denied 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  "  The  Society  of  United  Irishmen'* 
was  formed  in  1791,  professedly  to  seek  **  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  among  all  religious  professions ; "  the  members  being 
**  bound  by  oath  to  obtain  a  complete  reform  in  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  principles  of  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberty.'* 
Many  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  enrolled  their  names  as 
members  of  this  association;  and,  in  opposition,  "Orange 
Societies  "  were  formed  by  the  political  Protestants,  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  any  privileges  to  Roman  Catholics. 
Popish  superstition  having  generated  infidelity,  which  had 
produced  the  bloody  revolution  in  France,  the  same  princi- 
ples inflenced  multitudes  in  Ireland,  and  partly  under  French 
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excitement  they  rose  in  rebellion  in  1798,  in  which  it  was 
computed  thirty  thousand  persons  lost  their  lives,  besides 
several  thousands  who  were  transported  and  wounded.  These 
calamities  led  to  the  introduction,  the  foUomnijr  year,  of  the 
consideration  of  a  union  between  Ireland  and  England,  which 
was  at  length  determined  by  act  of  parliament  in  1800,  and 
commenced  January  1,  1801,  as  ''The  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  the  Episcopal  establishment 
was  incorporated  with  that  of  England,  as  "The  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland.'' 

Deplorable  to  a  proverb  as  was  the  state  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
vital  godliness  was  not  absolutely  dead  in  that  communion. 
God  had  graciously  shed  forth  his  Spirit  upon  some  of  its 
ministers,  and  they  arose,  amid  serious  discouragements, 
labouring  to  bring  souls  to  Christ.  Dr.  Haweis  speaks  of  this 
rising  of  new  life  among  his  clerical  brethren  in  Ireland,  in 
the  following  terms: — "God  has  of  late  also  graciously 
raised  up  a  precious  band  of  clergy  in  the  established  church, 
though  few  indeed  in  number  comparatively,  and  of  small  re- 
putation among  their  fellows,  yet  they  are  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  revive  a  spirit  of  zeal  and  true  Christianity ;  to 
make  the  name  of  Jesus  more  precious,  and  his  authority 
more  respected.  Many,  I  trust,  by  their  labours,  will,  in  the 
day  of  God,  be  written  among  the  righteous ;  and  when  the 
Lord  shall  collect  his  redeemed,  be  found  to  have  been  born 
there."  Impressed,  however,  with  the  aflfecting  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  doctor  adds,  "  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  ignorance 
and  popery  still  spread  their  thick  mists  over  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people ;  and  that  the  Protestants  maintain  but  little 
more  than  their  name,  and  immortal  hatred  to  popery,  the 
general  profession  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Some  change 
must  shortly  take  place.  The  crisis  approaches.  May  the 
God  of  all  grace  give  a  prosperous  issue  *." 

*  Impartial  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  iii,  p.  287,  288. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

DI88ENTEB8  IN  IBELAND  IN  THE  EIOBTESNTH  CENTURY. 

Parties  in  Ireland  — Royal  Grants  to  the  Presbyterians  — Missionary  spirit— In. 
crease  of  their  congrcgatious  —  Presbytery  of  Antrim  —  Arianism  —  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Ireland  —  Reformed  Presbytery  —  Synod  of  Mnnster  —  Return  Donnm 
— Independents— Baptists  —  Moraviar  s — Quakers  —  Methodists— Their  persecn- 
tions — Their  increase  —  Roman  Catholics  —  Maynooth  Collie  —  Prospects  of 
Ireland. 

While  *'the  church  by  law  established"  in  Ireland  was 
episcopal,  and  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  population  was  popUh, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  more  serious  inhabitants^  es- 
pecially in  the  north,  continued  Dissenters.  Bein^  early 
trained  by  their  ancestors  in  scriptural  knowledge,  they  re- 
tained in  Ireland  their  superior  habits  of  industry,  sobriety, 
and  regard  for  the  divine  ordinances  of  Christianity.  Pros- 
perity in  a  high  degree  distinguished  them;  and  Ulster 
consequently  remained  through  the  century,  by  far  the  most 
civilized  province  in  Ireland. 

Orthodoxy  and  piety  flourished  generally  in  this  body :  but 
the  purity  of  their  religious  principles  and  zeal  became 
marred  in  the  reign  of  George  I,  with  the  errors  prevailing  in 
England. 

William  III,  had  not  only  manifested  his  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  which  allowed  the  Presbyterians  the 
liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  accustomed 
mode,  but  bestowed  on  them  1,200/.  per  annum  towards  the 
support  of  their  ministers.  Queen  Anne  acceded  to  a  re- 
quest for  a  renewal  of  the  grant  under  these  limitations :  — 
**  Upon  trust  nevertheless,  that  the  money  which  shall  be 
received  thereupon,  shall  be  distributed  to  and  aniongst  the 
said  Presbyterian  ministers,  or  such  of  them,  and  in  such 
proportions,  as  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  in  lists 
to  be  approved  of  and  signed  by  our  lieutenant  deputy,  or 
other  chief  governor  or  governors,  of  our  sidd  kingdom  of 
Ireland  for  the  time  being."  In  the  reign  of  George  I,  800/. 
per  annum  were  added,  to  be  divided  in  equal  shares  between 
the  ministers  of  tlus  synod,  and  those  of  the  southern  asso- 
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elation,  as   an    acknowledgment   for  their  services  in  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 

Solicitude  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  distinguished 
these  descendants  of  the  Puritans  :  for  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "That  the 
northern  Presbyterians  had  erected  a  meeting-house  at 
Drogheda,  where  there  had  previously  been  no  such  place  of 
worship  for  twenty  years :  and  that  in  their  zeal  for  prose- 
lyting they  had  sent  missionaries  into  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  they  had  no  call  from  the  people,  and  no 
congregation  to  give  them  support." 

How  far  a  true  missionary  proselyting  spirit  influenced  this 
body,  may  in  a  measure  be  apprehended  from  the  fact,  that 
the  congregations  included  in  it  had  increased  from  about 
ninety,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  by  the  year  1725 ;  and  to  one  hundred  andieven^- 
seven,  in  the  year  1804. 

State  patronage  and  endowments,  however,  it  is  stated, 
became  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  vital  godliness ;  and 
Dr.  Clarke's  and  Mr.  Whiston's  principles  found  some  ad- 
mirers in  Ireland.  Controversies  arose  in  consequence,  and 
occasioned,  in  1724,  the  formation  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Antrim,  which  consisted  of  eight  congregations  of  those  who 
were  excluded  from  the  judicatories  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
synod.  Still  they  continued  to  co-operate  with  the  general 
body :  but  they  had  no  vote,  except  in  relation  to  the  appro-r 
priation  of  the  ecclesiastical  funds. 

Arianism  prevailing  in  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland, 
indicated  declension  from  the  purity  and  spirit  of  religion ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  Seceders  in  Scotland,  contemplated  their 
case.  A  minister  of  that  denomination  went  over  to  Ireland, 
about  the  year  1 746 ;  and  other  of  his  fellow-labourers  follow- 
ing, planted  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  the  province  of 
Ulster  with  great  success.  Wherever  these  nevir  leaders  were 
introduced,  many  of  the  orthodox  abandoned  the  chilling 
moral  ministry  of  their  old  teachers,  and  joined  in  commii* 
nion  with  these  devout  and  evangelical  Seceders,  This  bo4y» 
cherishing  their  distinguishing  zeal  and  fidelity,  increased, 
under  the  denomination  of  the    "Presbyterian   Synod  of 
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Ireland,"  or  the  "  Synod  of  Associate  Secedew,"  to  about  a 
hundred  congre^tions. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch  was  a  respectable  body, 
but  not  exceedinpf  about  twenty  conf(regations.  They  held 
the  principles  of  doctrine  established  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
land :  but  they  were  more  ri^id  in  their  discipline,  and  were 
identified  with  the  Scotch  Cameronians. 

The  Synod  of  Munster,  called  also  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion, from  its  locality,  were  generally  Unitarians,  of  the 
school  of  Arius  or  Socinus.  They  were  connected  with  the 
Synod  of  Antrim,  and  scarcely  exceeded  them  in  number. 

These  several  bodies,  continuing  still  to  be  denominated 
Presbyterians,  claimed  a  share  in  the  Regxum  Donum ;  and 
this  royal  benefaction  was  increased.  In  1753,  the  synod  of 
Ulster  resolved,  "  That  in  time  to  come,  no  minister  be  fixed 
in  any  congregation  subject  to  this  synod,  unless  they  pay,  by 
way  of  stipend,  at  least  40/.  a  year  besides  the  regal  stipend ; 
while  the  congregations  already  planted  were  required'  to  pay 
that  sum  yearly  henceforward.  In  1 784,  government  granted  an 
additibnal  sum  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  to  the  ministers  of  the 
synod  of  Ulster,  to  be  distributed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief 
governor  or  governors  of  the  kingdom.  In  1792,  this  royal 
grant  was  increased  to  6,000/,,  during  pleasure,  to  be 
'*  divided  among  the  ministers  of  the  synod,  the  Presbytery 
of  Anttim,  the  Seceders,  the  Southern  Association,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  French  Church,  St.  Peter's,  Dublin.'* 

The  Congregational  Independents  retained  but  little  in- 
fluence in  Ireland  after  the  Restoration :  though  during  the 
Protectorate,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Samuel  Winter,  Dr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Chamock,  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  and  others,  preached  the 
doctrines  of  Christ  in  Ireland,  among  many  other  Indepen- 
dents of  great  fame  and  usefulness:  but  most  of  their  suc- 
cessors united  with  the  Presbyterians.  Still,  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  sieveral  churches  of  that  denomination 
were' gathered  in  Dublin  and  other  cities. 

The  Baptists,  in  like  manner,  had  several  eminent  preachers 
of  their  denomination  in  Ireland,  during  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  endeavours  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth to  revive  their  cause,  especially  in  Dublin;  for  which 
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purpose  that  city  was  visited  by  Mr.  Pearce^  a  popular  Baptist 
minister  of  Birmipgham^  and  Dr.  Rippon  of  London. 

The  Moravians  also,  and  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  had  several 
congregations  in  Ireland  :  hut  they  were  pot  numerous. 

Mr.  Williams  introduced  Methodism  into  Ireland  in  the 
year  1747;  when,  Mr.  Wesley  hearing  pf  it,  visited  DubHn. 
His  labours  were  the  means  of  much  excitement,  fuid  the 
manifest  conversion  of  many  souls  to  God.  Mr.  Charles 
Wesley  visited  Ireland  shortly  afterwards,  and  Mr.  John 
Wesley,  with  several  preachers,  again  the  following  spring. 
Their  spiritual  doctrines  were  received  by  many,  and  several 
societies  were  formed,  and  increased  notwithstanding  some 
shameful  persecutions  from  the  rabble,  encouraged,  in  some 
instances,  by  magistrates !  Cork,  especially,  was  thus  dis- 
graced ;  and  a  wretched  ballad-singer  headed  a  mob  which 
committed  serious  outrages  upon  the  dwellings  pf  some  of 
the  Methodists.  Twenty-eight  depositions  were  laid  befqre 
the  Grand  Jury,  August  19,  1749:  "but  they  did  not  tfnd 
one  of  t)ipbe  bill§.''  Instead  of  this,  they  made  that  memprfible 
presentment,  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  the  records  to  ail 
succeeding  generations:  —  "We  find  and  present  Charles 
Wesley  to  be  a  person  of  ill  fame,  a  vagabond,  and  a  com- 
mon disturber  of  his  Majesty's  peace,  and  we  pray  that  he 
may  be  transported !  ♦  **  Nipe  others,  preachers,  were  pre- 
sented in  like  manner,  and  various  insults  were  endured 
through  the  winter;  but,  when  they  appeared  before  the 
judge  at  the  Lent  Assizes,  the  upright  magistrate  rebuked 
their  accuser,  the  ballad-singer,  ordering  him  away,  ^nd  th^s 
addressed  the  accused,  —  "Gentlemen,  there  i^  no  evidence 
against  you  :  you  may  retire :  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  been 
treated  so  very  improperly.  I  hope  the  police  of  this  city  will 
be  better  attended  to  for  the  time  to  come.** 

Methodism,  having  gained  this  triumph,  prevailed;  and 
Mr.  Wesley  visiting  Ireland  again  this  year,  many  were  added 
to  his  followers.  Mr.  Whitefield  made  a  tour  through  Ireland 
in  1751,  where  he  preached  with  extraordinary  appejjirances 
of  success  nearly  eighty  times,  at  Publin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Belfast,  and  other  places.     Amid  various  opposition,  ^d 

*  Life  of  Wesley  by  Coke  and  Moor^,  p*  376. 
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many  encoura^emeiits,  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors  perse- 
vered in  their  labours  for  Ireland,  until  his  death,  in  1791* 
At  that  period  the  state  of  the  Methodist  connection  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  enumeration :  there  were, 
Circmts,  29;  Preachers,  67;  Members,  14,106.  They  in- 
creased to  the  close  of  the  century,  when  their  numbers  were. 
Circuits,  34;  Preacher^t,  83;  Members,  16,227. 

Popery  continued  its  superstition  and  ignorance  brooding 
over  the  mass  of  the  population.  Education  was  enjoyed  1)y  a 
few  of  the  gentry ;  but  the  people  were  immersed  in  almost 
total  ignorance.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  Ireland  were 
parly  educated  at  their  seminaries  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Taam,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  after  which  about  a  hundred 
mnd fifty  annually  resided  at  different  colleges  for  the  Irish,  in 
Paris,  at  Salamanca,  and  at  Rome:  but  in  1795,  the  college 
of  Maynooth  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  parliament, 
with  a  grant  from  the  public  treasury.  To  affirm  that  no 
genuine  piety  existed  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  would  be 
presumption :  still  it  is  too  painfully  manifest  that  the  mass 
of  the  people,  denied  the  light  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  were 
'*  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death !  **  Yet  there 
were  those  indications  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  throughout 
Britain,  of  the  *'  Sun  of  righteousness  arising  with  healing  in 
bb  wings.'' 


BOOK  IX. 

THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 


1 


Introduction* 

British  Church  tlistofy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  presents 
to  the  pious  mind  the  most  instructive  lessons.  Enlightened 
^rsons  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished  in  the  contemplation ; 
^  Observing  manifestly  the  gracious  hand  of  God,  in  the  unex- 
*^  ampled  progress  of  evangelical  knowledge  and  pure  religion. 
^  Infidel  scepticism  may  be  satisfied  to  attribute  the  improved 
aP*  state  of  our  country  to  *'the  march  of  intellect"  — "the 
spirit  of  the  age  "  — •  *'  the  progress  of  liberal  opinions  '* —  or 
any  other  cause :  but  Christian  piety  will  be  ^s^i^^,  \}caX 
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neither,  nor  all  of  these  could  haTe  produced  that  morale 
benevolent,  and  religious  feeling,  which  extensively  prevuls ; 
and  that  while  knowledge  is  advancing,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  improving,  these,  under  the  wise  and  gracious  pro- 
vidence of  God,  are  accomplished,  to  fulfil  his  eternal 
purposes^  and  subserve  the  interests  of  Messiah's  kingdom. 

Intelligence,  discrimination,  and  candour,  are  indispensable 
qualifications  for  the  taking  of  a  moral  survey  of  Britain  in 
the  nineteenth  century  :  for  a  sectarian  spirit  limits  its  obscure 
views  to  the  members  of  its  own  denomination.  Divine  reve- 
lation, however,  requires  us  to  acknowledge  "  all  those  that 
love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,''  as  constituting  the 
approved  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  In  this  reqiusi- 
tion  we  cordiaUy  acquiesce,  assured  of  its  infallible  correct- 
ness ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  own  peculiar  views,  either 
as  regards  a  perfect  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  or  the  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  the  inspired  decision  will  be  the  directory 
in  guiding  our  decisions  in  the  present  review  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  x^lating  to  Church  History  in  Britain. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Review  of  the  church  —  The  preaching  ministry  sobverted  for  a  priesthood  —  Holjr 
orders— Dignitaries  in  the  Church  of  England— Style  of  address  —  Church  livings 
—  Patronage —  Residents  and  Nonresidents  —  Curates  and  stipends  —  Simony -<r 
Bishop  Hobart's  testimony  —  Examples  of  Simony  —  Mr.  Scott's  reflections  on 
this  **  commerce  of  souls  '*  —  Appointment  of  bishops  —  Pluralists  —  Influence  of 
the  system — Testimony  of  Legh  Richmond — Of  Mr.  Acaster — Lord  Brougham's 
Bill  to  abolish  pluralities —  Commissioners*  Ecclesiastical  Report — Analysis  of  it. 

Christianity  in  Great  Britain  is  reputedly  established  by 
the  two  legal  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  These 
corporations,  in  their  constitution  and  forms  of  worship,  are 
altogether  dissimilar :  but  a  correct  view  of  them  both  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  inquirer :  and  it 
will  appear  indispensable,  in  this  place,  to  contemplate  the 
church  of  England  in  its  political  as  well  as  its  religious 
character.  This  will  require  a  review  of.  First,  The  statistics 
of  the  Hierarchy ;  Secondly,  The  party  regarded  as  the 
High  Church,  or  Orthodox ;  Thirdly,  The  Low  Church,  or 
Evangelical. 
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Section  I,  Statittiet  of  the  Hierarchy,    • 

Christianity,  as  established  in  England  at  the  Reformation, 
It  will  be  remembered,  was  not  framed  accordinj^  to  the 
divine  simplicity  of  the  scriptural  ordinances.  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ordained  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of 
the  world,  a  preaching'  ministry — "the  ministry  0/ reconcilia- 
tion :'*  but  this,  in  the  second  century,  was  subverted,  by  the 
spint  of  popery.  Rome  established  this  system,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  Protestant  Reformation,  when  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  England  retained  what  the  Romish 
church  had  maintained — a.  priesthood^  with  most  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal offices,  and  the  titles  of  their  matured  hierarchy.  Three 
"  Holy  Orders,"  as  they  are  called,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Dea' 
conSf  are  maintained  in  this  hierarchy,  subdivided  into  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Prebendaries,  Rectors, 
Vicars,  Curates,  &'c.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
dignitaries,  as  taken  from  the  "  Clerical  Guide,"  &c. 


Sees. 

Arch. 
Sishops 

Bishops 

Deaas. 

Arch- 
deaconn 

Preben. 
duiieo. 

12 

Chan- 
cellon. 

Canons 

1.  Canterbury 

1 

. . .  • 

1 

6 

2.  York 

I 

.... 

2 

24 
26 

■  4 

3.  London  ....... 

16 

4.  Durham 

12 

H 

5.  Winchester.... 

12 

() 

6.  Btngor 

7.  Bath  and  Wells 

2 

3 

42 

6 

H.  Bristol 

6 

6 

9.  Carlisle 

4 

5 

10.  Chester  ....... 

1 

6 

6 

11.  Chichester  .... 

•   1 

27 

4 

12.  Ely 

8 

4 

23.  Eseter 

" 

f 

15 

^ 

8 

14.  Gloucester  .... 

1 

6 

\  ■ 

4 

15.  Hereford 

?3 

5 

16.  Lichfield&Cov. 

17 

6 

17.  Lincoln 

46 

3 

18.  LlandafT. 

. 

9 

._ 

19.  Norwich 

4 

6 

8 

20.  Oxford 

— 

— 

21.  Peterborough . . 

'   1 

6 

1    • 

4 

22.  Rochester  .9. •• 

1 

6 

6- 

23.  Salisbury 

24.  St.  Asaph  .:••'.. 

38 

6 

r              . 

3 

1 

7 

26,  St. David's.... 

1" 

— 

4 

14 

3 

26.  Worcester 

1 

10 

8 

27.  Sodor  and  Man. 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• 

2 

26 

59 

380 

25 

142 
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Appropriate  epithets  are  employed  with  which  to  address 
these  digiiitaries>  a  notice  of  which  may  be  deemed  necessary 
in  this  place.  His  Grace  the  Right  HoNOURAsiiE  and 
Most  Reverend  Father  in  God.  William^  by  Divine 
Providence  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
Right  Honourable  and  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
Charles  James^  by  Divine  Permission  Lord  Bishop 
OF  London.  The  Very  Reverend  the  Dean,  &c.  The 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon.  It  may  be  left  to  the  reader 
to  determine  how  far  these  titles  and  style  agree  with  Chris- 
tianity as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  dignitaries  above  mentioned,  the  parochial 
benefices  amount  to  upwards  of  10,000,  exclusive  of  chapels. 
Mr.  Adams  says,  ^'  The  Livings  of  aU  descriptions  amount  to 
about  11,75!^,  viz.  5,098  Rectories,  3^687  Vicarages,  2^970 
Livings  of  other  descriptions.  By  the  return  to  parliament 
in  1818,  the  number  of  chnrch,es  in  the  26  dioceses  then  was 
10,192,  and  1,551  chapels,  making  in  all  11,743.  The  crown 
presented  to  1,041  pieces  of  church  preferment,  thus: 

"The  First  Lord  of  the  Treaspry 103 

The  Lord  Chancellor 899 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster..    39 

1,041 

The  26  Bishops 1,303 

30  Deans  and  Chapters 1,03? 

The  20  Colleges  of  Oxford  ....: 403 

The  18  Colleges  of  Cambridge 280 

300  Peers  and  Baronets 1,400 

Six  Schools,  &c.  in  London,  &c 45 

About  4,000  Private  Patrons 6,491 

Church  Benefices,  in  round  numbers ......  12,01 1*'* 

Sixty-eight  only  of  these  church  livings  are  in  the  |^  of 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  "  Qerical  Guide : "  and  as 
individual  clergymen  are  allowed  to  hold  seyenal  benefices 
each,  those  who  are  related  tu  bishops  or  noble  families^  are 

*  Adams's  "Religious  World    Displayed,"    abridged    edition, 
p.  294, 295. 
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generally  ploralidts.  From  retams  recently  transmitted  from 
the  several  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales,  it  was  stated,  that 
the 

Total  number  <»f  benefices  was 10,560 

Total  number  of  Resident  Cler^ 4,649 

Nonresident  Clergymen  by  exemption. ••  2,506 

by  license 1,968 

Cases  not  included  among  exemptions  and 

licences 1,404 

Miseellaneotts  cases.... 33 

Total  number  of  non-residents 5,911 


^ 


10,560 

Of  those  nonresident  by  exemption,  2,080  are  resident  on 
other  benefices ;  266  are  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  and  cathe- 
dral officers ;  94  are  resident  fellows,  tutors,  or  officers  of  the 
ui^versilies ;  and  ^  are  exempted  for  various  other  causes. 
Of  those  nonresident  by  licence  1,227  are  prevented  from 
residing  by  the  want  or  unfitness  of  the  panonage^houses, 
418  by  infirmity,  and  the  remainder  by  various  other  causes. 
Of  the  third  class  of  non-residents,  509  are  cases  of  absence 
without  licence  of  exemption ;  but  of  these,  4!^8  perform  the 
duties  of  their  respective  parishes ;  412  returns  are  defective 
as  to  residence  I  115  are  vacancies.  In  183  cases  there  are 
no  returns ;  81  are  recent  institutions,  63  are  sequestrations, 
and  the  remainder  benefices  held  by  bishops,  &c. 

Curates  who  do  the  chief  duty  in  the  parochial  churches, 
amount  to  the  number  of  4,373 :  of  these,  1,532  reside  in  the 
glebe-houses,  1,005  in  their  parishes,  and  1,915  are  licensed. 
The  stipends  of  486  are  under  50/.  per  annum }  of  2,355 
under  100/.;  of  1,079  under  150/.;  of  249  under  200/.;  and 
of  33  upwards  of  200/.;  78  have  the  whole  income 

Ecclesiastical  patronage  has  produced  a  system  of  Simony 
in  the  Church  of  England,  which  excites  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  foreigners,  while  it  occasions  the  most  fearful  evils 
in  our  own  country.  Dr.  Hobart,  "  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,''  having  witnessed  the  operation  of  the 
hierarchy,  while  visiting  England  in  1824,  published  his  views 
of  it  on  his  return  to  America.  ''  Look,"  says  he,  ^  at  the 
most  important  Telation  which  the  churdi  can  o(iii«dlu\ft «— 
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that  wbich  connects  a  pastor  with  his  flock.  In  the  chnrch 
of  England,  this  connection  is  absolute  property.  The 
livings  are  in  the  gift  of  individuals,  of  the  government,  or 
corporate  bodies  ;  and  can  be,  and  are,  boOffht  and  sold  like 
other  property.  Hence,  like  other  property,  they  are  used  for 
the  best  interest  of  the  holders,  and  are  frequently  made  sub- 
servient to  the  secular  views  of  individuals  and  families. 
And  they  present  an  excitement  to  enter  into  the  holy  mi- 
nistry, with  too  great  an  admixture  of  worldly  motives,  and 
with  a  spirit  often  falling  short  of  that  pure  and  disinterested 
ardour,  which  supremely  aims  at  the  promotion  of  God's 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind.  The  connection  thus 
constituted,  entirely  independent  of  the  choice  or  wishes  of  the 
cdngregation,  is  held  entirely  independent  of  them.  And  such 
are  the  gross  and  lamentable  obstructions  to  the  exercise  of 
discipline,  from  the  complicated  provisions  and  forms  of  their 
ecclesiastical  law,  that  common,  and  even  seiiouay  clerical 
irregularities  are  not  noticed.'' 

Illustrations  of  Bishop  Hobart's  statement  might  be  plen- 
tifully given,  of  the  iliost  appalling  characters  of  which  the 
two  following  will  suffice.  "The  Morning  Chronscle''  of 
July  13,  1824,  states— "  The  ehurch  livings  in  Essex,  sold  on 
the  1st  instant,  by  Mr.  Robins,  in  Regent  Street,  were  not 
the  absolute  advowsons,  but  the  next  presentations,  contin- 
Ijent  OB  the  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  P.  L.  Wellesley,  aged 
thirty-six  and  twenty-five  years  respectively,  and  were  as 
under  :■ — 


Place. 


Defcription. 


Wanstead  ......%...  Rectory  ■, 

Woodford .IDitto.*.. 

Great  Paindon  k I  Ditto  . .  • , 

Kfield iDitto..., 

Kochford .Ditto ... . 

Filstead i Vicarage, 

Koydon .»......*... .Ditto.  . . . 


Bstimated 
annual 
value. 


£ 
650 

1,200 
600 
625 

.  700 
400 
*J30 


Age  of  In- 
cumbent. 


62 

58 

63 

50 

62, 

50 

46 


Sold  for 


2,406 
4.200 
1,600 
1,520 
9,000 
POO 
580 


*'  The  biddings  appeared  to  l>e  governed  by  age  and  health 
of  the  incumbents,  residence,  situation,  and  other  lociU  cir- 
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cumstancesi  with  which  the  parties  interested  seemed  to  be 
well  acquainted." 

The  "St.  James's  Chronicle"  ofNov.20  to  23,  oflFers  the 
following  articles  of  ''property  for  sale/'  specified  and 
numbered  from  1  to  79.  One  "  clerical  agent "  only,  pub- 
lishes this  advertisement;  and  there  are  several  of  those 
gentlemen^  whose  agency  business  in  that  line  appears  very 
great. 

**20  Advowsons,  income  from  300/.  to  2,000/.  per  annum. 

**  12  Next  Presentations,  income  from  150/.  to  700/.  per 
annum. 

''45  other  livings  for  sale  or  exchange,  including  '  a  sine- 
cure of  two  parishes  in  Ireland,'  for  which  '  a  dispensation 
has  been  granted ; '  and  two  other  livings,  one  ^timated  at 
700/.,  the  other  at  1,000/.  per  annum." 

Dr.Lardner  remarks,  "England  is  the  only  country  in 
Ghri«tendom  where  simony  is  now  openly  practised  and  vin-^ 
dicated.  We  do  not  hear  it  UfhUpered,  as  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries :  it  is  proclaimed  in  every  newspaper  *." 

Language  &ils  to  characterize  this  species  of  vindicated 
wickedness.  That  upright  and  excellent  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  threatenings 
of  the  Almighty  against  such  enormities,  says,  "This  com- 
merce in  the  souls  of  men  is  the  tHost  in/amous  of  all  traffics 
that  the  demon  of  avarice  ever  devised,  but  by  no  means 
uncommon."  Having  referred  to  the  slave  trade,  in  his  re- 
flections upon  Rev.xviii,  13,  this  pious  commentator  adds, 
"  Yet  even  this,  cruel,  unrighteous,  and  hateful  as  it  is,  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  worst  traffic,  even  of  this  our 
LAND ;  /W*  the  souls  of  men  are  traded  for  by  those  who  take 
the  care  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  emolument,  and  the  abun- 
dance ^f  the  delicacies  obtained  by  it ;  and  then  either  leave  them 
to  perish  in  ignorance,  or  poison  them  by  heresy,  or  lead  them 
on  the  road  to  hell  by  a  profligate  example.  How  ferventlu 
sJkauld  we  then. pray,  that  God  would  raise  up  Reformers,  who 
may  contend  M  firmly,  perseveringly,  and  successfully  against 
ihis  vile  merchandize,  as  some  honourable  and  philanthropical 
persons  have  against  the  accursed  Slave  Trade  J  " 

*  CabiiMt  Cyclopedia— Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  p.  152« 
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Bishop  Hobart  proceeds  :  "  Advance  hifi^lier  in  the  relations 
that  subsist  in  the  church,  to  those  which  connect  a  bishop 
with  his  diocese.  The  commission  of  the  bishop,  his  episcopal 
authonty,  is  conveyed  to  him  by  the  bishops  who  consecrate 
him.  But  the  election  of  the  person  to  be  thus  consecrated, 
is  nominally  in  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  the 
diocess ;  and  theoretically  in  the  king,  who  ^ves  the  dean 
and  chapter  permission  to  elect  the  person,  and  only  the 
person,  whom  he  names ;  and  thus,  in  the  actual  operation 
of  what  is  more  an  aristocratica)  than  a  monarchical  jsfovem^ 
ment,  the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  cabinet  or  prime 
minister  $  and  hence,  with  some  most  honourable  exceptions, 
principally  recent,  the  appointments  have  notoriously  been 
directed  with  a  view  to  parliamentary  interest.  Almost  all 
the  prelates  that  have  filled  the  English  sees,  have  owed  their 
advancement,  not  solely,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  to  their 
qualifications  for  the  office ;  but  to  secular  interest,  extra- 
neous from  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  considerations. '^ 

These  statements  might  be  Confirmed  by  the  most  unim- 
peachable testimonies  of  English  episcopal  writers^  who  have 
exhibited  and  deplored  the  enormous  evils.  Many  of  the 
bishops  hold  various  preferments  besides  their  bishoprics; 
and  some  of  them  have  accumulated  immense  property,  dying 
"  shamefully  rich,"  as  one  of  them  declared  of  himself.  Nor 
will  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  after  one  illustration.  The 
"  Times  "  newspaper  of  June  25,  1832,  exposing  these  abomi- 
nations, gives  two  lists  of  the  '*  Pluralist  Priests,"  with  notices 
of  their  lucrative  offices.  The  least  shockingi  names  33,  who 
hold  5  Bishoprics,  5  Deaneries,  5  Chancellorships,  3  Precen- 
torships,  2  Archdeaconries,  5  Canons  Residentiary,  12  Pre- 
bends^  and  61  other  Livings  ! ! 

8imony  and  ecclesiastical  "  commerce  in  thc5  souls  of  men," 
which  Mr.  Scott  pronounces  *'  infamous,"  may  justly  be 
supposed  to  occasion  various  pernicious  customs  in  the  church 
and  the  nation.  The  late  amiable  Rev.  Legh  Richmond 
cannot  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  deviation  from  truth  and 
charity  against  his  brethren:  but  in  a  letter  to  his  son  in 
1820,  he  remai'ks-—"  The  national  Church  groans  and  bleeds, 
'from  the  crown  of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  feet,'  through 
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the  daily  intrusion  of  unworthy  men  into  it ^  ministry.  Pk« 
trons,  parents^  tutors,  colies^es,  are  annually  pourinj^  a  torrent 
of  incompetent  youth  into  the  church,  and  loadin|(  the  nation 
with  spiritual  {(uilt.  Hence  souls  are  neglected  and  ruined — 
bigotry  and  ignorance  prevail  —  church  pride  triumphs  over 
church  godliness — and  the  JSstablbhment  is  despised,  deserted, 
and  yrounded  *," 

Mr.  Acaster,  a  clergyman  of  York,  in  a  recent  work  on  the 
dangers  of  the  church,  condemns  the  fearful  system  of  plu- 
ralities and  nonresidence,  and  says,  "  ISewly  fvur-Zi/ths  of  tlie 
parishes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  have  no  resident  in- 
cumbent; consequently,  near  four-fifths  of  the  people  are 
left,  as  it  respecta  their  paid  and  legal  pastors,  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.    They  have  no  incumbent  to  watch  over 
them,  to  feed  them,  or  to  care  for  their  best  and  highest  in- 
terests ;  none  to  whom  they  can  resort  for  advice,  counsel,  or 
succour,  in  all  their  trials,  sorrows,  temptations,  and  difficul- 
ties ;  none  to  instruct,  to  doothe,  and  comfort  them,  on  the 
bed  of  affliction  and  death;  and  none  to  assist  them  in  their 
preparation  for  a  boundless  and  never-  ending  eternity.    Their 
ieg^al,  paid,  rightful,  and  most  solemnly  avowed  instructors 
are  fled.    Some  they  never  see  or  hear,  for  five,  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  years  together.    Some,  again,  are  horn, 
drought  up,  marry,  have  families,  live,  and  die,  and  enter  into 
eternity,  without  ever  once  either  seeing  or  hearing  their  legal 
teachers.    I  speak  of  numerous  facts  in  all  the  above  instances 
within  my  own  knowledge,  and  of  several  incumbents  whose 
churches  and  parishes  I  can  see  from  the  place  in  which  I  sit 
,and  write  ;  so  that,  in  regard  to  the  incumbents,  there  are 
nUllions  through  the  land  who  have  literally  no  man  that  careth 
for  their  souls.    What  a  consideration !    What  a  fearful  con- 
sideration ! ! 

**  And  is  all  this  known,  and  yet  tolerated  ?  Yes,  it  is 
known,  it  is  tolerated  ;  it  is  often  facilitated  by  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  stand  in  the  gap  ;  and  what  is  still  more  fearful 
and  alarming,  it  is  bjarred  from  remedy  by  the  dispensations 
and  licences  of  our  spiritual  rulers  f" 

*  Memoirs  of  Legh  Richmond,  by  Grimshaw,  p.  461,  462. 
t  The  Church  in  Danger' from  Herself,  &c.  by  John  Acaster,  Yicar 
«f  St.  Helen's,  York, 
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Enormities,  so  grievous,  hare  aroused  the  nation  to  de- 
mand a  reform  in  the  church:  but  almost  every  effort  to 
render  the  ecclesiastical  administration  conformable  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  has  been  effectually  resisted  by  the  prelates. 
Still  a  reform  is  demanded ;  and  so  necessary  does  it  appear, 
that  a  multitude  of  plans  of  church  reform  have  been 
proposed  by  different  churchmen.  No  less  than  thirtp-sis 
different  works  on  this  subject  have  been  noticed  by  the 
Christian  Observer  to  April  1834,  and  they  constitute  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  number  published,  chiefly  by  church- 
men. 

Public  opinion  has  continued  to  advance,  demanding  the 
removal  of  .ecclesiastical  abuses,  particularly  the  enormity  of 
pluralities :  and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  submitted 
a  measure  which  rather  perpetuated  than  corrected  the  evil. 
Lord  Brougham  introduced  "Two  Bills  for  the  prevention 
of  Pluralities  and  Nonresidence,  two  evils,"  says  the  Chris- 
tian Observer,  "  so  great,  that  we  could  not  but  express  our 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  an  adequate  and  effectual  attempt  was 
to  be  at  length  made  for  their  extinction.    The  bill  against 
pluralities  provides,  that  no  clergyman  shal)  hold  two  bene* 
fices,  either  where  the  united  income  exceeds  300/.  per  annum 
(exclusive  of  the  house,  &c.)  or  where  the  churches  are  more 
than  five  miles  apart,  unless  the  parishes  actually  touch  each 
other.  N  onresidence  above  two  months  in  a  year,  except  by  rea- 
son of  sickness,  or  the  dangerous  sicknessof  a  relation  orifriend, 
is  mulcted  with  a  fine  of  three  times  the  value  of  the  income  of 
the  living  during  the  delinquency.    These  two  leading  provi- 
sions, which  constituted  the  main  features  of  the  bill,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  furnish  so  decisive  a  remedy  for  an  enormous 
evil,  that  we  expressed  our  earnest  hope  that  they  would  be 
upheld — of  course  with  every  requisite  modification  of  the 
detail,  by  every  true  friend    to  the  church  *."      Salutary 
as  this  measure  would  have  been,  almost  every  bishop  op- 
posed it,  and  it  was  lost  in  the  Lords'  House  of  Parliament. 

Emolument  being  the  sole  inducement  of  many  to  enter 
the  church,  and  benefices  being  heaped  upon  those  who  had 
interest  with  great  families  or  the  government,  an  investiga-^ 
tion  into  the  church  revenues  seemed  indispensable^  prepara^ 

*  Christian  Observer,  July,  1834. 
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tioos  were  made  for  the  purpose  l»y  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  whose  Report  was  made  in  July  1834,  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues  for  three  years  up  lo  December  1831. 
The  following;  is  the  estimate  of  that  income,  which,  in  many 
instances,  it  has  since  been  found,  was  more  than  reported: — 

Gross  AnnualRevenueof  the  twenty-six  Archbishops 
and  Bishops    in   England  and    Wales  (averag-         £ 

ing  6,683/.) 180,462 

Gross  Annual  Revenue  of  the  Cathedral  and  Colle- 
Ijfiate  Churches,  and  the  Dignitaries,  &c.  con- 
nected with  them  350,861 

Gross  Total  Income  of  10,701  Benefices  with  and 
without  cure  of  souls,  average  304/.  each 3,253,662 

£3,784,985 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  19,183/.;  of  York 
12,629/. ;  the  bishop  of  Durham  19,066/. ;  of  London  13,929/. ; 
of  Winchester  11,151/.;  and  of  Kly  11,105/.  per  annum. 

One  fourth  only  of  the  whole  is  received  by  the  working 
clergy,  in  the  following  proportions  :  — 

Stipends  of  5,834  Curates,  several  hundreds  of  whose 
salaries  do  not  amount  to  50/.  per  annum  each, 
average  80/ 430,720 

Benefices,  of  which  there  are  4,861,  whose  incomes 

are  under  200/.,  average  110/ 534,700 

Total  salaries  of  the  working  clergy  £965,430 

Incumbents,  whose  benefices  are  under  300/.  per  annum, 
might  be  added  to  this  estimate :  but  a  deduction  would  be 
required  from  the  above  numbers,  in  consideration  of  the 
benefices  held  by  pluralists,  and  the  curacies  held  by  be. 
neficed  clergymen.  Taking  the  working  clergy,  as  above 
stated,  at  10,695  persons,  who  share  among  them  the 
966,430/.,  or  say  1,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum,  2,784,985/. 
are  left  to  the  clerical  aristocracy  !  Many  of  these  are  plural- 
ists !  and  sixteen  of  the  bishops  were  known,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  Report,  to  hold  sixty-on*^  pieces  of  preferment ! 

2  X 
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these  included  16  bishopries^  6  deaneries,  I  chancellorship, 
3  archdeaconries,  2  cathedral  treasurerships,  8  cathedral  pre- 
bends, 21  rectories,  and  2  vicarages !  This  pernicious  cjcam- 
ple  of  ecclesiastical  avarice  has  been  )(eneraUy  followed  by 
the  inferior  clergy,  who  were  related  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  or  who  could  procure  interest  at  court,  **  doinf(  the 
duty,"  as  they  call  it,  of  their  various  "livinj^a,"  from  which 
some  derive  revenues  amountin^jr  to  several  thousands  of 
pounds  per  annum,  by  means  of  ill-paid  and  des^raded  curates, 
to  the  guilty  and  p<>rilou8  dishonour  of  Christianity ! 

Illustrative  of  these  remarks,  the  following  analysis  of 
subse(|uent  Ecclesiastical  Reports  will  be  found  instructive, 
bhowing  that  the  11,331  rectories,  vicarages,  and  chapelries 
in  England  and  Wales,  are  held  by  7,11^0  incumbents : 

Prefermeatft  held  Total  Dumbt:r  of 

Incumbents.                 by  each.  preferments. 

1  8  8 

6  7  36 

12  6  72 

64  5    320 

209  4  836 

667  3  J,70I 

2,027  2  4.054 

4,305  1 4,305 


7,iyO  11,331 


"  Dr.  Copleston,  Bishop  of  Llundaff,  who  is  also  dean  of 
St.  PauTs,  London,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  resident  three  months 
in  the  year,  to  attend  during  that  time  morning  and  evening 
at  the  cathedral,  and  to  preach  every  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
income  for  such  duties  is  about  40/.  per  week.  Now  how  is 
the  duty  supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  right  reverend 
Father  in  God  ?  Two  canons,  iVJr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Birch,  are 
pai<l  five  shillings  each  for  attendance,  one  guinea  for  the 
sermon,  three  shillings  and  sixf^ence  for  the  sacramental 
duties:  so  that  Dr.  Coplcbton  is  paid  40/.  for  doing  what 
can  be  and  is  very  often  done  for  4/.  J  4*.  6</.  *" 

*  Book  of  the  Deiioniinations,  p.  419,  420. 
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London  m  only  a  pattern  of  •then.  **  Carlisle  is  a  small 
diocese :  the  tithes  received  by  the  dean  and  chapter  for 
Hetket,  amount  to  1,000/.  or  1,500/.  a  year:  they  pay  to 
the  curate  who  does  the  duty,  18/.  5s.  a  year,  that  is  to  say, 
one  jthiUing'  a  day,  beinj^  after  the  rate  of  a  bricklayer^ 
labourer's  wages !  In  Wetheral  and  Warwick,  the  dean  and 
chapter  draw  about  1,000/.  a  year  from  tithes,  and  1,000/. 
«  year  from  the  church  lands;  and  they  pay  the  workinsf 
minister  (probably  one  of  the  most  exemplary  and  beloved 
men  in  England,  in  his  station),  the  sum  of  50/.  a  year,  the 
'wages  of  a  journeyman  cabinet  maker.  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
was  therefore  perfectly  justified  in  describing  the  poorer  clergy, 
as  'for  the  most  part  deserving  gentlemen,  bred  to  liberal 
learning,  whose  feeling  that  learning  has  refined  to  a  painful 
acuteness,  and  who  are  withering  away  in  hopeless  penury, 
with  a  large  family,  on  a  curacy  but  little  surpassing  the 
wages  of  a  livery  servant  *.'  *' 


Section  II.    High  Church,  or  Orthodox  Party, 

Spirit  of  high  charchmeo  —  Opposed  to  Rible  Societies  —  Sentiments  of  Bishop 
Hobart,  Archdeacon  Daubeny,  Biiihop  Gnty,  Archbishop  Howiey,  Bishop  Blom- 
fleki  — Their  uncharitableuess — Apolo]^  of  Rev.  C.  Girdlestone  —  Attainments 
of  high  charcbmen — Bnconrage  popular  edacvtion — Remarlcs  of  Rev.  J.  Rilaod 
—  Their  pastoral  qualifications  —  Societies  —  Christian  Knowledge  Society. 

Ecclesiastical  hierarchies  necessarily  produce  a  corresponding 
spirit  among  their  members  ;  and  this  appears  remarkable  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Patronage,  pluralities,  and  ''traffic 
in  benefices,*'  could  not  fail  to  introduce  ministers  into  the 
church,  whose  sentiments  and  temper  illustrate  their  system. 
From  a  review  of  the  "  Statistics  of  the  Hierarchy,'*  it  will  be 
natural  to  expect  that  the  majority,  especially  among  the 
dignified  clergy,  would  require  a  peculiar  denomination. 
High  Churchmen,  to  which  they  are  not  averse,  is  their  appro- 
priate designation. 

Orthodoxy  is  especially  claimed  by  this  body :  but  though 

*  Book  of  the  Denomiaatioiis,  p«  419, 420. 
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subscribing  to  the  same  ''  articles  of  relifj^ion,  and  reading  the 
same  forms  of  prayer,"  they  are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their 
doctrines :  and,  as  appears  from  their  wridngs,  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion  is  held  by  different  individuals  among 
them,  from  high  Calvinism  to  low  Arminianbm,  and  from  So- 
cinianism  to  Antinomianism.  Of  the  latter  perversion  of  the 
Gospel  there  are  many  advocates ;  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
former  are  attributed  by  common  report  and  by  the  Christian 
Observer,  to  Dr.  Maltby,  the  present  bishop  of  Durham. 
High  churchmen  are  generally  opposed  to  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  as  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs ;  and  their  evangelical  brethren  are  contemned  and 
shunned,  as  inculcating  Puritanism  and  Methodism.  As  they 
are  not  remarkable  for  personal  piety,  so  their  spirit  is  excln- 
sive,  repugnant  to  that  heavenly  charity  which  affectionately 
embraces  "  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity," and  precisely  the  same  as  distinguished  this  class  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne,  as  we  have  seen  described  by 
Bishop  Burnet. 

High  churchmen  have  uniformly  been  hostile  to  the  "  Bible 
Society ;"  and  even  to  the  **  Church  Missionary  Society^" 
whose  adherents,  among  the  evangelical  clergy  and  laity, 
they  regard  as  a  class  of  schismatics  in  the  church,  symboli^iing 
with  dissenters :  but,  with  invigorated  zeal,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  those  institutions,  they  have  patronized  the  "  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge;"  most  of  whose  publi- 
cations inculcate  the  peculiarities  of  the  hierarchy,  with  a 
very  meagre  exhibition  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  many  re- 
present the  distinguishing  opinions  and  spirit  of  its  patrons. 

High  churchmen,  however,  will  be  most  correctly  represented 
by  a  portraiture  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor  of  the  Christian 
Observer ;  and  this  we  give  from  his  notice  of  Dr.  Hobart's 
discourse,  entitled  "America  and  England  compared,*'  pub- 
lished after  his  return  to  America  in  1825,  from  a  vbit  to 
England.  Dr.  Hobart  was  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Bible  Sodety, 
and  similar  institutions,  participating  largely  of  the  spirit  of 
the  English  hierarchy :  he  was  therefore  welcomed  by  high 
churchmen  in  England,  while  he  had  but  little  intercourse 
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with  any  of  the  evangelical  clergy  :  nevertheless,  his  "  Dis- 
I'onrse"  proclaims  the  enormities  which  he  beheld  in  our 
hierarchy,  which  he  desi  ribes  as  a  mere  political  en^ne  of 
the  state.  This  of  course  s^rievously  offended  his  friends  in 
England.  "Its  statements  greatly  astounded  some  of  the 
Bishop's  warmest  admirers  in  this  country,'*  says  the  Christian 
Observer.  **  We  shall  not  rehearse  either  the  doleful  lamen- 
tations or  the  angry  words  which  have  been  uttered  by 
certain  of  the  periodicals  which  emanate<l  from  St.  PauPs 
Churchyard  and  Waterloo  Place." — **  It  is  most  disastrous 
also*  that  his  unhappy  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  our 
church  should  have  been  formed,  not  among  the  Bible  Society 
and  Church  JVIissionarv  schismatics,  where  no  reasonable  man 
<!Ould,  of  course,  have  expected  any  thing  better,  but  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  warmest  opponents  of  all  such  out- 
rageous proceedings,  to  whom  his  well-known  opinions,  on 
these  and  similar  matters,  had  introduced  and  recommended 
him.  It  seems  to  have  been  strangely  concluded,  that  be- 
cause Bishop  Hobart  was  opposed  to  the  Bible  Society,  and 
to  what  are  called  the  eva/tgedcal  clergy ,  he  hud  of  necessity 
foqjTOt  his  Americanism  also :  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  and  to  tithes  and  pluralities,  and 
official  church  patronage.  But  nut  so  ;  for  the  bishop  chas- 
tises us  mightily.  If  Bishop  Hobart  is  an  enemy,  as  some  of 
kis  former  friends  begin  to  consider  him,  it  is  not  uulawful 
to  learn  from  a  hostile  quarter.  Let,  then,  our  ultra-high^ 
ckureh  and  ultra -orthododp  friends  reprobate,  if  they  will, 
*ither  the  conduct  or  the  motives  of  our  right  reverend  casti- 
gator;  but  let  them  not  refuse  to  profit  by  his  reprehen- 
sions. — It  would  be  both  folly  and  insincerity  to  say  that 
there  is  not  too  much  of  substantial  truth  in  many  of 
Bbbop  Hobart 's  friendly  charges*." 

High  churchmen,  strange  as  it  may  appear  in  this  age  of 
prevailing  Christian  knowledge,  generally  will  not  allow  that 
dissenters  from  their  hierarchy  are  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  state 
of  salvation ;  assuming  to  themselves  the  privileges  of  the 
only  true  church  of  Christ,  and  denouncing  others  as  guilty 

*  Chrisiiaa  Observer  for  1826. 
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of  schism  and  heresy.  Bigotry,  worthy  only  of  the  Romish 
antichrist,  is  cherished  by  many  of  the  published  works  of  this 
body.  "  The  venerable  archdeacon  Daubeny/'  in  his  popular 
"  Guide  to  the  Church/'  declares  conceminfr  the  pastors  of 
churches  amon/^  the  Dissenters,  "  Let  it  be  observed,  ikese 
ministers  are  not  the  ambassadors  of  Christ;  nor  are  ike  sacra- 
ments which  they  administer  the  sacraments  of  Christ ;  for  the 
essence  of  an  ambassador's  office  is,  that  he  should  be  commts- 
stoned  by  the  party  in  whose  name  it  is  made.  But  ministers  of 
the  separation  are  not  ambassadors  of  Christ,  becavse  thbt 
HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  SENT  BY  HiM;  and  mtk  respect  to  the 
benefits  to  he  derived  from  the  sacraments  administered  by  them, 

THEIR  DISCIPLES  MUST   NOT  LOOK   TO   GoD^  for  tkU  obvhttS 

reason^  because  God  is  not  bound  but  by  covenants  of  fus  own 
making.'* 

Popery,  in  its  worst  days,  could  scarcely  express  sentiments 
more  abhorrent  from  Christian  charity:  but  this  unlovely 
spirit  is  nourished  by  the  doctrine  of  many  of  the  publications 
issued  by  the  **  Christian  Knowledge  Society." 

Bishop  Gray,  in  a  tract  entitled,  "  A  Serious  Address  to 
Seceders  and  Sectarists  of  every  Denomination,  who  exist  in 
separation  from  the  Church  of  England,"  &c.*  having  repro- 
bated  "instantaneous  conversions  to  holiness,"  as  taught  by 
the  Dissenters,  remarks,  "These  opinions,  however,  and 
grounds  of  dissension,  unreasonable  and  insufficient  as  they 
are,  must  not  be  considered  as  the  real  principles  upon  which 
all  the  followers  of  these  respective  sects  separate  from  the 
Established  Church :  many  incur  the  guilt  of  sckistn  from 
motives  the  most  evidently  trifling  and  reprehensible.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  preachers  at  the  different  conventicles,  in 
their  general  discourses,  often  keep  in  the  back-ground  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  persuasion. —  The  mischievous  effects 
of  the  delusions  which  are  produced  by  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested men,  who  set  up  as  teachers  in  these  conventicles,  are 
sometimes  exhibited  even  in  the  meetings  in  wiiich  congrega- 
tions  are  assembled  under  the  pretence  of  worshipping  a  God 

♦  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
Prebendary  of  Durham.    Sixth  Edition,  1829. 
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of  purity.  The  disseuting  preachers  cannot  have  any  pre- 
tence to  a  particular  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  they 
depart  from  the  directions  of  Christ.  They  *run,  though 
they  are  not  sent/  and  act  in  opposition  to  the  example  and 
precepts  of  the  apostles. —  For  what»  then,  are  the  noble 
structures  in  which  our  forefathers  worshipped  God,  and  called 
down  the  blessing  which  have  raised  our  country  to  the 
highest  eminence,  for  what  are  they  at  any  time  deserted  ? 
For  conventicles,  in  which  the  doctrine  and  service  vary  with 
every  new  teacher,  in  which  the  unprepared  rhapsodies  of  the 
moment  are  poured  out  6y  individuals  ignorant  of,  and  despising 
the  forms  in  which  the  Church,  through  all  ages,  hath  offered 
up  its  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  God.  I  adjure  you,  who 
are  teachers  and  leaders  of  sects  and  heresies,  to  consider  what 
responsibilities  you  incur  by  misleading  others.''  Turning  to 
the  laity,  the  zealous  prelate  thus  appeals  to  their  loyalty  — 
''  I  entreat  you,  my  brethren,  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and 
to  be  ashamed  of  these  follies.  When  every  honest  man  is 
desirous  of  ranging  himself  under  the  banners  of  loyalty  and 
religion  against  the  enemies  of  government  and  good  order,  be 
careful  that  you  conspire  not  with  the  views  of  those  who 
would  pull  down  every  institution,  however  venerable  and 
sacred." 

Even  Dr.  Howley,  the  present  **  mild  and  amiable"  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  exhibits  the  same  spirit,  speaking  of 
them  as  the  "promiscuous  multitude  of  confederated  sec* 
taries" — a  "dangerous  faction*' — combining  "the  joint  ma- 
clunations  of  infldels  and  sectaries" —  "  the  insidious  prac- 
tices of  schismatics  *y 

Dr.  Blom field,  bishop  of  London,  has  carried  his  antipathy 
80  far  as  to  recommend  to  his  clergy,  in  his  late  "  chargef," 
a  volume  of  anonymous  "  Letters  to  a  Dissenting  Minister," 
written  by  a  clergyman.  But  this  is  shown,  by  a  layman  of 
the  church  of  England^  to  be  "  an  impure  and  malevolent 
Tolame  — a  tissue  of  falsehood,  ignorance^  calumny,  and 
uncharitableness^   directed  against   the   personal   character 

•  Primary  Charge,  in  1814^       t  In  1834. 
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of  Dissenters  —  with  a  rancour  of  which  even  the  bitterness 
of  the  controversy  between  Milton  and  Salmasins  would  fail 
to  furnish  a  parallel  example*.'* 

Dissenters,  if  these  accusations  were  merited^  would  be  the 
most  ignorant  and  wicked  people  upon  earth,  deserving;'  uni- 
versal execration.  But  their  loyalty  is  beyond  suspicion. 
Intelligence  and  piety  are  well  known  to  be  possessed  by  Dis- 
senters ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  say,  which  is  most  astonish- 
ing,— that  learned  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  should 
urite  80  ignorantlp,  and  such  slander,  or  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  dignitaries  should  sanction  such  violations  of  truth  and 
charity  as  Bishop  Gray's  tract  and  others  contain,  against  a 
body  of  Christian  ministers,  who  are  seen  to  live  in  the  affec- 
tions of  their  people,  and  many  of  whom  are  acknowledged, 
even  by  churchmen,  to  have  no  superiors  in  learning,  biblical 
knowledge,  or  pastoral  qualifications,  as  ministers  of  Christ. 

'*  Many  would  hinder  if  they  could,"  says  a  candid  clergy- 
man, "  the  success  of  the  Dissenters'  preaching,  in  cases 
where  they  would  take  little  or  no  pains  for  the  Church  to 
succeed  instead.  And  men,  who  never  so  much  as  pray  from 
their  hearts  for  the  conversion  of  their  brethren,  would  forbid 
those,  who  to  their  prayers  for  that  end,  add  costly  sacrifices 
and  patience  in  well-doing,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty, 
persecution,  and  contempt :  as  if  it  were  not  better  that  men 
should  believe  in  Christ,  though  with  some  erroneous  impres- 
sions, than  that  they  fihould  not  believe  at  all  I  ^s  if  to  rail 
at  Dissenters  were  some  kind  of  compensation  for  that  practical 
indifference  to  the  saving"  ff  souls,  which  when  manifested  in 
members  of  the  church,  is  the  most  fruitful  parent  of  dissent! 
Hence  it  is,  that  many,  who  in  other  paints  are  deemed  kind  and 
tender-hearted,  pitiful  and  courteous,  no  sooner  hear  mention  of 
a  Dissenter,  than  they  are  harsh  or  contemptuous  in  their  express 
sions,  and  in  their  conduct  either  rude  and  arrogant,  or  distant 
and  cold.  And  hence  it  is — most  strange  consequence  of  all 
— that  men,  seemingly  of  lively  faith  and  earnest  piety,  will 
often  more  readily  associate  loith  a  suspected  sceptic,  or  a  ntJo- 

*  See  **  A  Remonstrance/'  addressed  to  Dr.  Blomfield,  by  C.  Lush 
ington,  Esq.  M.P. 
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rious  projiigttte,  w  he  bui  profeu  twtfwrnUijf  to  the  Churchy 
than  with  a  Diaehter,  who  to  a  faith  which  hiu  some  shades 
of  erroTt  adds  a  l\fe  that  has  many  rays  nf  holiness  and 
heaven*,** 

Literary  aiid  mathematical  attainments  are  possessed  by 
many  higli  churehmen,  in  a  superior  degree  :  but  clergymen 
of  the  church  of  £ngland  are  considered  as  having  no  particu- 
lar need  of  theological  and  pastoral  training,  because  all 
their  public  forms  of  service  are  already  published  in  the 
Common  Prajrer;  and  they  need  not  make  their  own  sermons, 
for  which  many  of  them  are  acknowledged  to  be  incompetent, 
as  they  may  be  purchased  of  certain  tiooksellers,  who  have 
them  written  and  lithographed,  and  offered  for  sale  to  the 
clergy  by  adrertisements  in  English  and  Latin.  Clerical  in- 
competency in  this  respect  is  deeply  lamented  by  candid 
churchmen ;  and  that  most  respectable  organ  of  the  evangeli- 
cal clergy,  the  Christiau  Observer,  remarks,  "Almost  every 
dissenting  community  has  its  theological  seminary — and  the 
adranced  state  of  public  information,  the  progress  of  popery, 
infidelity,  and  literary  ir religion,  the  inroads  to  fanaticism, 
and  the  extension  of  schools  of  every  class — all  require  high 
professional  pompetency  in  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church.  Apd  yet  to  this  hour  there  is  no  appointed  seat  of 
theological  traiuing  for  our  cleriqal  candidates.  The  univer- 
sities afford  the  basis  of  a  solid  education,  and  require  such  a 
general  knuwledge  of  sacred  literature  as  may  be  expected 
from  lay  as  well  as  professional  students:  but  they  go  no 
farther,  and  the  gr^uate  must  glean,  where  and  how  he  can, 
the  great  mass  of  what  is  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  function.  The  Word  of  God  says, '  Not  a  novice ;'  but 
novices,  so  far  as  respects  any  public  provision  for  instruc- 
tion, must  be  not  a  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  orders;  and 
as  the  bishop  can  ordain  only  the  best  he  can  get,  noviees  are 
every  day  thrust  into  our  parishes  to  take  the  overaght  qf  souls, 
and  often  with  less  scriptural  information  even  to  compose  a 

*  Affection  between  the  Church  and  Dissenters,  a  Sermon,  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  July  27,  1833,  on  Lukeix,  49,  50,  by  the  Hev, 
Charles  Qirdlestpne,  A,li|. 
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sermon f  or  to  fdUno  up  the  details  of  pasiorml  duties ^  than  falls 
to  the  share  of  many  a  well-taught  national  school-  hoy  *," 

Hifi^h  churchmen,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  lonj^  iinfriendly 
to  the  general  education  of  the  poor»  especially  as  It  was  so 
zealously  taken  up  by  the  Dissenters ;  and  Bishop  Horsley^  in 
his  famous  "  Charge"  to  his  clergy,  in  ]800»  only  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  this  class :  but  the  i/^tiorant  accusations  and 
uncharitable  insinuations  of  that  learned  prelate,  against  "the 
associations"  which  supported  the  "  itinerant  preachers  and 
Sunday  schools  in  ronventicles,  in  many  parts  of  the  kiii|(- 
dom,"  were  ably  answered  by  the  Rev,  Rowland  Hill  and  the 
Rev.  John  Townsend.  Latterly,  however,  this  party,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  arresting  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, has  patronized  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the 
*'  National"  school  system,  as  the  means  of  securing  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  children  of  the  pour  in  attachment  to  the 
church. 

"  Nominalists/'  as  these  clergy  are  sometimes  called  by 
their  evangelical  brethren,  constitute,  not  only  the  minority, 
but  according  to  their  own  computation  about  four^Jifths  of 
the  entire  episcopal  body,  and  a  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
dignitaries ;  and  though  they  are  complained  of,  as  being  "  to 
the  establishment,  as  the  drv-rot  to  the  timbers  in  the  roof  of 
a  cathedral — a  silent,  progressive,  and  unseen  mischief f,'* 
the  evil,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  remedied,  so  long  as  the  church 
is  furnished  by  the  present  mode, — patronage  and  simony. 
Reform  from  this  class  is  hopeless:  for  "numbers,  among 
the  modt  eager  sticklers  for  the  divine  right  and  secular  pri- 
vileges of  the  Episcopacy,  will  never  advance — no,  not  an 
inch — at  the  bidding  of  the  entire  bench,  beyond  their  owu 
calculations  of  self-interest,  and  a  determination  to  allow 
Christianity  no  further  influence  than  within  the  circle  of 
profession  and  ceremony  J." 

High  churchmen  have  contributed  but  very  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  biblical  knowledge;  the  most  valuable  works 
in  that  department,  by  which  the  church  of  England  has 
been  adorned,  having  been  almost  exclusively  produced  by 

•  Christian  Observer,  January,  1832. 

t  Church  Reform,  by  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.M.  p.  38.    t  tb.  p.  30. 
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the  evan/i^elieal  clergy.  And  as  to  vital  religion,  they  have 
aniforinly  been  its  most  determined  opposers,  not  only  as  it 
has  been  advanced  among  the  several  denominations  of  Dis- 
8euters»  but  by  regular  clergymen  of  their  own  communion. 
Hence,  wherever  high  churchmen  have  continued  as  the  suc- 
cessive parochial  ministers,  without  an  evangelical  clergyman 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  the  parishioners  have  remained  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  scriptural  Christianity ;  as  one  short  ser- 
mon, or  rather  moral  essay,  at  most  two  such,  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  direct  instruction  imparted  weekly  by  this 
class  of  legal  teachers.  Cathedral  cities,  therefore,  except 
Bridtul,  have  been  notoriously  destitute,  above  other  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  the  manifest  influence  of  Christianity. 

Religious  institutions  are  but  few  among  high  churchmen : 
their  ch'ef  object  has  been  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  form 
of  Christianity  by  an  established  hierarchy.  Their  principal 
institutions  are. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  founded  in  1698 

Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 1701 

Society  for  Building  Churches 1818 

Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy. 

Society  for  Relief  of  the  Clergy  and  their  Widows. 

Indifference  to  the  advancement  of  scriptural  truth,  as  exist- 
ing among  this  dignified  and  wealthy  class,  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  the  fact  of  the  "Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge*'  circulating  its  publications  almost  exclusively 
in  the  English  language,  having  upon  its  catalogue  of  books. 
Bibles  in  no  more  than  (wo  lun^uages,  besides  the  English 
and  Welch :  those  are  French  and  Arabic ;  iu  which  very  few 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  circulated  by  tbis  Society. 
Several  improvements  have,  however,  taken  place  recently,  by 
the  determined  zeal  of  a  few  evangelical  clergymen,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  Feb.  10,  1834,  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee 10  arrange  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  iu  foreign  languages :  and  for  this  purpose  they 
voted  **  a  sum  or  sums  of  money,  to  be  drawn  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  Committee  may  require^  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
eeeding  4»000//' 
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Section  III,    Low  Church,  w  EvangeUcal  Party. 

Piety  in  the  Choreh  of  Eugland  —  Rev.  S.  C.  Wltkst  character  of  the  evangeUcal 
clergy  —  Their  increaae  daring  the  last  ceutary — Several  evaogelleal  biabope  — 
Inntmments  of  revival  in  the  church  — Scott's  Coamentary  on  the  BH»la— 
Simeon's  Homileticc— Home's  Introdaetlon  to  the  Scriptoiw-- SvaugeUeal 
writers  —  Church  Missionary  Society  —  Evangelieal  reform  in  the  dmrdi— 
Revival  of  bigotry  —  Hod.  Baptist  Noel's  Tracto  *'  Unity  of  the  Church.'* 

Genuine  piety,  truly  scriptural  and  catholic,  liearing'  the 
fruits  of  divine  charity,  flourishes  amonf(  a  considerable  party 
IE  the  church  of  England.  This  body  in  the  Establishment 
forms  a  distinct  class,  variously  denominated  as  "  Realists," 
'* Evangelicals,"  and  "Low  Churchmen;"  but  though  many 
of  these  co-operate  cordially  with  other  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  the  Bible  Society  and  other  Institutions,  some 
of  them  hold  the  lofty  notion  of  the  '*  divine  right  of  diocesan 
episcopacy,"  and  cherish,  in  no  small  degree,  the  lamenta- 
ble bigotry  of  high  churchmen,  in  relation  to  dissenters.  But 
their  general  character  and  spirit  at  the  present  time,  will  be 
found  most  correctly  exhil)ited  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  their  own  body. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  the  able  editor  of  the  Chn$;tian  Observer, 
reviewing  the  '*  Charge"  of  Bishop  Philpotts  to  his  clergy, 
in  1833,  says,   "The  truly  pious  members  and  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  wont  to  be,  and  we  believe  the 
great  majority  of  them  still  are,  men  of  large  understandings, 
liberal  views,   and   warm    hearts ;  men  who,  if  Christ  was 
pleached  and  souls  were  saved,  by  whomsoever,  or  whenever, 
rejoiced  at  it ;  \x\txi  who  upon  principle  and  conviction  were 
zealously  attached  to  the  Established  Church  of  these  realms, 
but  who  bore  noanimosity  to  those  who,  though  outof  her  pale 
as  to  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  yet  agreed  with  her  as 
to  the  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine  ;   men  who,  in  ques- 
tions of  secular  import,  instinctively  inclined  to  the  side  of 
civil    and    religious     freedom  —  freedom    restrained     from 
licentiousness   by  salutary  laws,   peaceful  contented   habits, 
and   above  all   by    religiou.s   principle;    but  still    freedom, 
large,  liberal,  expansive,  as  opposed   to  all  that  is  unjust, 
slavish,  despotic,  or  that  j»ives  one  man  the  power  or  the 
authority  to  tyrannize  over  another ;  —  men  who  felt  their 
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hearts  ^low  with  exultation  at  the  progress  of  our  religious 

and  charitable  institutions ;  who  beheld  in  the  extension  of 

education,   and    the  unprecedented  circulation  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures  throughout  the  world,  the  dawn  of  brighter  days; 

—  men  who  wished  to  look  cheerfully  upon  the  aspect  of 

things    around   them,    contendinif   earnestly  with   evil,   but 

hailing  every  symptom  of  improvement;  and  not  anxious  to 

discover  and  exagj^erate  in  every  good  work  that  leaven  of 

imperfection  which  must  of  necessity  attach  to  it,  or  to  find 

or   fancy  everywhere,  even   in   the   most   blessed    deeds  of 

Christian   mercy,  something  to  embitter  enjoyment  and   to 

turn  honey  into  gall.     And  such  we  believe  to  be  still  the 

feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  pious  men  in  the  Church  of 

England  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  a  root  of  bitterness 

has  sprung  up  even  in  this  little  sanctuary  ;   that  there  is  a 

small,  but  active  and  proselyting,  body  of  individuals,  who, 

M  we  have  already  said,  have  allowed  their  political  notions, 

or  their  peculiar  views  or  prejudices  respecting  some  society 

or  measure,  or  their  antipathy  to  some  particular  set  of  men, 

or  their  personal  hopes,  fears,  or  interests  in  regard  to  passing 

events,  to  jaundice  their  vision,  and  to  impede  in  no  small 

degree  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  welfare  of  the  hitman  race. 

One  most  evil  eflfect  of  this  spirit  has  been  its  reflex  action 

upon  the  Church  of  England.     It  is  well  known^  that  among 

those  of  the  Evangelical   Dissenters  who  have  of  late  banded 

together  in  bitter  hostility  to  that  Church,  not  a  few  have 

been  goaded  on  by  the  unjust  and  unchristian  spirit  displayed 

towards  them  —  and    in    many    instances    personally  and  by 

**  Realists,''  we  have  seen,  had  happily  arisen  in  the  Church 
r>f  England  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century;  and  it  is 
believed,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  large  addi- 
tion had  been  made  to  their  number.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Venn,  m 
the  Memoir  of  his  excellent  grandfather,  remarks,  "Some 
idea  of  the  rapid  increase  whith  took  place  in  the  number  ef 
the  Evangelical  Clergy  may  1)3  formed  from  the  fact^  which 
t^as    been  recorded,  tiiat   when  Mr..  Romaine  first  begaa  hh 

•  Christian  Observer,  Jan.  1834,  p.  61. 
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course,  he  could  reckon  up  as  many  as  swot  seven  only  who 
were  like-minded  with  himself:  in  a  few  years  the  number 
was  increased  to  tens  ;  and  before  he  died  (1796),  there  were 
above  five  hundred  whom  he  regarded  as  fellow-labourers 
with  himself  in  word  and  doctrine.  At  what  rate  the  increase 
has  proceeded,  since  that  time,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to 
say :  but  assuredly  it  has  been  such  as  to  fill  the  heart  of 
every  ,  intelliij^ent  observer  with  praise  and  gratitude  to 
God  *." 

Episcopal  dignitaries,  with  few  exceptions,  being  high 
churchmen,  have  generally  opposed  the  promotion  of  evange- 
lical clergymen ;  but  various  means  have  been  employed  to 
increase  the  number  of  that  devoted  class.  Many  excellent 
pastors  have  been  brought  forward  by  the  pious  liberality  of 
wealthy  individuals,  who  have  supported  serious  young  men 
at  the  university,  particularly  under  the  late  venerable 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge ;  and  purchased  livings  in  the 
church  for  their  occupation.  In  many  towns  also,  where  the 
inhabitants  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  extra  clergymen  as 
afternoon  or  evening  lecturers,  the  Dissenters  have  united  in 
voting  for  candidates  of  reputed  piety.  Many  chapels  too 
have  been  erected  by  individuals,  or  by  subscription,  particu- 
larly in  London  and  populous  towns,  which,  being  licensed  by 
the  bishops,  have  j^jeneraliy  been  supplied  with  pious,  faithful 
ministers.  The  new  churihes,  to  the  number  of  about  two 
hundred,  built  principally  by  means  of  the  parliamentary 
grants  of  l,50(),(H)0/.,  have  been  furnished  generally  with 
clergymen  of  popular  talents,  and  not  a  few  of  them  men  of 
sincere  personal  religinn.  But  Ijesides  these  various  meant, 
it  is  manifest  thai  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been  largely  shed 
forth  uj)ou  many  chunhmen,  both  incumbents  and  curates, 
whose  zeal  and  piety  Imve  diffused  innumerable  blessings 
through  the  country.  These  have  been  almost  exclusively 
among  the  inferior  clergy,  and  very  few  of  the  evangelical 
class  have  attained  high  preferment  in  the  church.  There 
are,  however,  several  iubtauces  of  exception  worthy  of  a  record 
in  this  place. 

•  Life  of  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  1834,  Preface,  p.  xiv,  xv. 
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Dr.  Ryder,  the  late  exemplary  bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  who  embraced  evangelical  doctrines  while  rector  of 
Lutterworth,  was  advanced  to  the  episcopacy  in  1815,  by  the 
personal  interest  of  his  brother,  Earl  Harrowby;  and  the 
present  pious  Dr.  C.  R.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
his  worthy  brother.  Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester, 
elevated  to  the  episcopacy  in  1826,  through  their  interest 
with  friends  about  King  George  IV.  These  three  prelates 
have  promoted  many  pious  ministers  in  different  parts  of 
their  dioceses,  by  whose  labours  the  Establishment  has  been 
strengthened  and  the  country  blessed. 

Evangelical  religion,  we  have  seen,  had  been  aided  in  the 
last  century,  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr.  Newton, 
and  Mr.  Cecil,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Robinson  of  Leicester, 
diffusing  or  nourishing,  in  a  high  degree,  a  spirit  of  vital 
godliness  among  thousands,  not  only  in  the  Establishment, 
but  also  among  all  denominations  of  Christians.  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Scott,  by  his  **  Family  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures/' 
conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the  Church  of  Christ; 
and  which  the  most  judicious  divines  regard  as  far  superior 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind  previously  produced  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  excellency  of  this  work  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  of  its  incorporation  with  that  of  Matthew  Henry, 
in  forming  the  substance  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
publiAhed  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Evangelical  cler- 
gymen have  been  laid  under  immense  obligations  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  for  his  **  Homileticae,''  short  ser- 
mons, or  outlines,  upon  the  whole  Bible.  But  without  ques- 
tion, the  most  useful  work  to  biblical  students,  which  has 
in  this  country  been  given  to  the  public  by  this  body,  or  by 
any  other  denomination,  is  the  **  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  the  Scriptures,'*  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  origi- 
nally compiled  and  published,  while  its  author  was  a  layman, 
and  a  dissenting  preacher,  a  member  of  the  Methodists ; 
and  this  valuable  production  procured  him  ordination  in  the 
Chui'ch  of  England.  A  suitable  companion  to  this  work  of 
Mr.  Home,  is  the  **  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the 
Scriptures,"  with  ample  notes,  by  Rev.  George  Townsend, 
the  son  of  a  dissenting  minister. 
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Several  other  writers  of  ^reat  worth  for  evangelical  ortho- 
doxy and  utility  in  promoting  and  extending  the  interests  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  might  here  be  mentioned ;  espe- 
cially Dr.  J.  B.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester,  and  Dr.  Wilson, 
b'lshop  of  Calcutta;  but,  perhaps  more  than  any  others, 
Rev.  Legh  Richmond,  and  especially  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth. 

While  influenced  by  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ*  as 
restored  at  the  Reformation,  and  which  were  held  by  the 
great  body  of  Dissenters,  several  of  the  evangelical  clergy, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ])resent  century,  cordially  co-operated 
with  them  in  some  of  the  flourishing  religious  Institutions, 
particularly  the  JMi^sflionury  Society,  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  the  Bible  Society  ;  but  many  were  fearful  of 
participating  in  this  union,  as  it  gave  serious  offence  to 
their  high  church  brethren,  and  they  commenced  in  1800, 
a  new  institution,  called  **  The  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East.'*  After  struggling  against  the  prejudices  and 
censures  of  high  churchmen  for  about  twelve  years,  without 
one  English  clergyman  entering  as  a  Missionary,  the  institu- 
tion was  roused  to  action  by  the  appeal  of  the  Rev.  Melville 
Home,  in  1811,  and  it  entered  upon  a  prosperous  course  of 
labour,  calling  forth  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  though  numbering  only  a  very  few  of  the 
prelates  among  its  patrons,  its  constitution  as  a  voluntary 
society,  principally  under  the  direction  of  laymen,  being 
regarded  as  subvcrj-ive  of  the  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical 
corporation  in  the  church. 

Divine  truth  is  believed  to  l)e  manifestly  progressing  in  the 
Church  of  Ent;land,  and  exemplary,  faithful  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  zealously  preach  I  he  gospel  of  his  salvation,  are 
found  in  mo:-t  lai^e  towns,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
though  the  exisiiug  system  of  **  church  patronage*'  is 
regarded  as  the  great  barrier  to  the  universal  triumph  of 
evangelical  godliness  in  that  conimunion.  Reform  is  never- 
theless silently  progressing  in  the  church ;  and  in  many 
instances,  patrons  are  coueultingpuldic  opinion  in  thebestow- 
ment  of  **  the  livings  in  their  gift.'*  Evangelical  doctrine  is 
extensively  preached,  and  the  prevailing  power  of  vital  religion 
never  appears  to  have  been  so  manifest  as  at  the  present  time. 
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in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  demonstrating 
the  gracious  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

That  spirit,  however,  so  severely  censured  by  Mr.  Wilks, 
in  the  Christian  Observer,  has  recently  been  indulged  to  a 
more  lamentable  extent  by  many  evangelical  clergymen, 
while  Dissenters  have  been  asking  of  the  Legislature  relief 
from  their  remaining  grievances.  Their  opposition  to  Dis- 
senters has  been  exceedingly  active,  exhibited  in  much  of  the 
policy  of  high  ehurchmeu,  endeavouring  to  excite  popular 
prejudice  against  them,  and  denying  the  mtnitteriai,  and  even 
the  Christian  character,  of  those  who  separate  from  the 
Church  of  England.  But  this  procedure  has  occasioned  a 
few  noble  and  upright  minds  to  protest  against  such  an  unholy 
and  pernicious  policy  of  their  clerical  brethren.  The  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  has  done  himself  immortal  honour, 
as  a  minister  of  Christ,  by  his  able  pen  in  favour  of  sacred 
truth  and  divine  charity,  on  this  subject,  in  relation  to  Dis- 
senters.  **The  Unity  of  tee  Church,  another  Tract  for 
the  Times,  addressed  especially  to  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment," is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  Christian  faithfulness 
and  piety;  and  the  following  paragraph  is  valuable,  a«  illus- 
trating the  present  history  of  religious  opinion  among 
churchmen. 

Mr.  Noel  says,  "Another  Christian,  bearing  in  his  life 
and  character  all  the  marks  of  a  child  of  God,  wished  to 
determine  whether  he  should  join  the  Episcopalian  section  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  or  the  Presbyterian.  He,  too,  exa- 
mined  Scripture,  weighed  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  con- 
versed with  upright  and  intelligent  men  in  both  communions, 
and  prayed  to  be  directed  right.  After  much  deliberation, 
he  became  convinced  that  Diocesan  Episcopacy  has  no  foun- 
dation in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  the  orders  and  discipline 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  are  most  conformed  to  the  usages  of 
the  church  in  the  New  Testament ;  that  Presbyterian  orders 
are  of  Divine  appointment,  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  Christ 
that  he  should  be  so  ordained.  With  that  opinion,  he  became 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  Am  1  now  to  separate  from  his 
society?  How  has  he  sinned?  He  was  obliged  to  follow 
wbat  seemed  to  him  the  will  of  Christ.    His  conclusions  were 
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supported  by  the  decisions  of  several  of  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  Lutheran,  Swiss,  French,  Dutch,  and  Scotch 
churches,  the  church  of  the  Vaudois,  and  a  lar^e  and  pious 
section  of  the  Auierican  churches,  were  all  on  his  side. 
While  in  favour  of  lilpiscopacy,  besides  the  church  of  Rome, 
*t\\e  mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of  the  earth,  drunken 
with  the  bh)od  of  the  saints  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
of  Jesus,'  Rev.  xvii,  5,  6,  and  the  Eastern  churches,  which 
are  nearly  as  corrupt,  he  found  only  the  Church  of  England, 
and  three  or  four  small  sections  of  the  church  of  Christ 
elsewhere,  who  had  retained  Diocesan  Episcopacy.  Under 
these  circumstances,  am  I  to  separate  from  him?  Not  to  have 
examined  the  Scripture  doctrines  would  have  been  sin.  Not 
to  have  followed  the  convictions  of  duty,  to  which  the  exami- 
nation led  him,  would  have  been  ^in.  In  fidelity  to  Christ,  he 
was  ol)li«;ed  to  act  as  he  did  ;  and  if  I  separate  from  him,  I  do 
it  only  because  he  did  his  duty."  —  Speaking  of  such  Dissen- 
ters, he  says : — 

"  Their  present  conduct  is  determined  by  a  religious  regard 
to  the  will  uf  God,  and  can  only  be  altered  by  showing  them 
from  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  his  will.  They  as 
much  believe  us  to  be  in  error,  as  they  think  themselves  right. 
An  intolerant,  imperious,  and  uubrotherly  course,  which, 
utterly  contrary  as  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  yet  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Churchmanship,  is  of  all  things  the  most 
calculated  to  exasperate  dissension  and  to  perpetuate  error. 
From  this  a  sectarian,  jealous,  and  uncandid  temper  grows 
on  all  sides.  Arguments  and  declamation  abound,  not  for  *the 
Church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood,* 
but  for  *  our  church ;'  not  for  the  diffusing  of  the  saving 
name  of  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  for  *  the  Dissenting 
cause,*  or  for  'our  venerable  Establishment,*  that  is,  our 
venerable  selves.  To  deny,  aoainst  the  evidence  of  Scripture, 
those  to  be  his  children  who  are  really  so,  is  to  be  guilty  of 
the  sin  of  schism.  If  a  Dissenter  bears  all  the  foregoing  marks 
of  a  child  of  God,  and  I,  overlooking  them  all,  pronounce 
him  to  be  no  member  of  Christ,  because  he  is  no  Episcopa- 
lian, I  am,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  schismatic;  I  introduce  an 
unscriptural  test  of  Christian  character,  and  am  responsible 
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fur  all  the  division  and  heart-buriiini;^  in  Ihe  church  uf  Gud, 
which  must  follow  from  my  bigotry. 

"  Lastly,  let  us  pray  for  all  our  brethren,  for  their  prospe- 
rity, temporal  and  spiritual,  for  themselves,  their  families, 
their  churches,  and  their  missions.  Their  grace  will  be  our 
arain.  The  more  every  pait  of  the  church  of  Christ  manifests 
bis  spirit,  the  more  truth  will  triumph,  the  more  Christians 
will  be  united.  Rejoice  in  the  grace  of  God  wherever  you 
may  witness  it,  and  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  speedily 
render  the  whole  church  of  God  resplendent  in  every  laud 
with  wisdom,  holiness,  and  love ;  which  may  God  of  his 
infinite  mercy  grant,  through  our  Lord  aud  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

Evangelical  churchmen  have  ever  manifested  a  disposition, 
as  far  as  their  canonical  restrictions  would  allow,  to  promote, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  them  have  broken  through  their  trammels,  diligently 
labouring  with  Dissenters  in  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  and  several  other  institutions:  but  they  support 
some  peculiarly  their  own ;  and  in  these  they  are  aided  by 
many  of  the  more  moderate  high  churchmen.  The  following 
are  their  principal  institutions : — 

Church  Missionary  Society,  founded  in  1800. 
London  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  1809. 
Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  1812. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DISSENTERS  FROM   THE   CUURCII    OF   ENGLAND. 

Ctiristianity  and  liberty  advance  —  Acts  of  Parliament  fuvourinj;  Dissenters — Sta- 
tistics of  Dissenters — Episcopul  and  Dissenting  places  of  worship  compared 
—  Comparative  attendance  at  both  —  Cost  of  Dissenting'  chapels —  Intlaence  and 
liberality  «fthe  two  bodies  compared,  as  to  efforts  for  evangelizing  the  world. 

Christianity  and  the  principles  of  liberty  have  continued  to 
advance  during  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  circulation  of.  the  Scriptures.  Various 
legislative  measures  have,  therefore,  been  adopted  for  the 
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relief  of  Dissenters  from  the  established  hierarchy.  In- 
creasing in  numbers  and  influence,  the  following  Acts  of  Par- 
liament have  passed,  chiefly  throup^h  their  persevering'  efforts, 
by  which  ^reat  advantages  have  been  conferred  on  all  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  New  Toleration  Act,  in  1812, 
securing  protection  to  "religious  worship  and  assemblies, 
and  persons  teaching  or  preaching  therein ;"  the  tolerant 
provisions  in  the  Charter  to  the  East  India  Company,  July  21, 
18 J  3,  in  answer  to  908  petitions,  presented  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians, 
the  General  Body  of  Three  Denominations,  and  the  Dissent- 
ing Deputies,  praying  for  a  clause  securing  protection  to 
Christian  Missionaries  in  India;  the  Repeal  of  the  Tedt  and 
Corporation  Acts,  May  9,  1828;  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
April  13,  1829;  the  Reform  BilLs  for  England,  June  7,  J832; 
for  Scotland,  July  17,  1832  ;  and  for  Ireland,  August  7,  1832  ; 
the  Act  for  abolishing  Colonial  Slavery,  August  28,  1833 ; 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  ISeptember  9,  1835; 
the  National  Registration  Act  for  Births,  Marriages,  and 
Burials,  August  17,  1836,  to  commence  March  1,  1837;  and 
the  Act  enabling  Dissenters  to  marry,  August  17,  1836,  to 
commence  July  1,  1837- 

Dissenters  require,  however,  to  be  contemplated  in  a  three- 
fold point  of  view,  for  any  one  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  their 
number^  character ^  and  influence :  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  survey  their  Statistics,  their  General  Character,  and 
their  Colleges  of  Learning,  previously  to  the  review  of  them 
in  distinct  religious  comn] unities. 


Section  I.  Statistics  of  Dissenters  in  England  and  Wales. 

Statistical  Tables,  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  have, 
for  many  years,  been  published  by  the  learned  and  indefati- 
gable editors  of  the  Congregational  Magazine ;  and  from  that 
respectable  journal,  for  January  1336,  we  give  the  following 
statements  respecting  Dissenters  : — 

"The  total  number  of  congregations  separate  from  the 
Established  Church  at  the  present  time  stands  thus : 
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Roman  Catholics  416 

Presbyteriaus 197 

Independents 1,840 

Baptists 1,201 

Calvinistic  Methodists  427 

Wesleyan  Methodists    2,818 

Other  Methodists  666 

Quakers  396 

Home  Missionary  and  other  Stations 453 

Total  in  England  and  Wales    8,414 


•*  Now  it  appears  from  the  best  authorities,  that  the  number 
of  Episcopalian  churches  find  chapels  in  Ent^land  is  11,825, 
giving  to  the  established  denomination  3,411  more  places  of 
worship  than  are  possessed  by  all  the  other  denominations 
united.  It  doubtless  has  a  very  imposing  sound  to  talk  of 
11,825:  but  more  than  half  of  them  are  not  equal  to  our 
Home  Missionary  stations  in  the  number  of  their  wor- 
shippers. 

**  The  following  summary  of  the  parishes  and  townships  of 
England,  we  extract  from  the  Report  of  his  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners on  the  Poor  Laws. 

**  Parishes,  &c.  with  a  population 

From  2  to  10  souls 54 

From  10  to  20    145 

From  20  to  50   511 

From  to  to  100 1,117 

From  100  to  300 4,411 

"  Thus  it  appears,  that  there  are  6,308  parishes  in  England 
alone,  that  have  only  an  average  population  of  120  souls  each. 
Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  about  three-teni/is  of  thai 
number  are  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  other  tttfo* 
tenths 2lyq  made  up  of  sick  and  aged;  it  is  therefore  obvious, that 
if  we  assume  that  all  the  villagers  are  disposed  to  go  to  church, 
there  will  not  be  an  average  of  more  than  sixty  persons  who 
can  attend  public  worship  in  each  of  these  parish  churches. 
We  therefore  are  disposed  to  believe,  that  were  all  the  se^s- 
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tions  of  the  Nouconformist  body  in  England  to  return  all  the 
places  used  by  them  excluiiively  as  places  of  worship^  they 
would  find  that  the  gross  number,  both  of  places  and  attend- 
ants, would  approximate  very  near  to,  if  not  actually  exceed, 
that  of  the  Established  church." 

Estimating  the  average  cost  of  the  8,000  chapels  at  1,000/. 
each,  the  whole  amount  thus  expended  will  be  8,000,000/. 
sterling ;  and  reckoning  the  salaries  of  their  ministers  at  110/. 
per  annum,  which  is  believed  to  be  much  under  the  amount, 
and  yet  is  30/.  higher  than  the  average  of  the  curates  of  the 
Established  church,  and  allowing  16/.  each  for  repairs  and  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  worship,  which  also  is  supposed  to  be 
too  low,  their  annual  contributions  for  public  worship  alone, 
will  amount  to  more  than  a  million  sterling  !" 

Dissenting  statistics  may  be  further  understood,  so  far  as 
regards  their  numerical  strength  and  active  zeal,  from  ether 
considerations.  Nearly  twenty  seminaries,  or  small  colleges, 
in  which  are  about  250  students  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
are  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  25,000/. 

Conij)aring  the  Conformists  with  the  Nonconformists,  with 
respect  to  zeal  and  liberality,  the  Congregational  Magazine 
says :  **  But  as  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  have  not 
to  bear  the  expenses  of  their  own  worship  at  home,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  they  do  more  for  the  extension  of  Christianity 
in  foreign  parts.  To  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
have  carefully  analyzed  the  efforts  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Nonconformist  Missionary  Societies  in  every  county  in  Eng- 
land. Two  advantages  result  from  this  examination ;  first, 
as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  &c.  is 
mainly  supported  by  the  orthodox  or  canonical  clergy  and 
their  friends,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  maintained 
by  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  their  adherents,  the  comparison 
between  the  contributions  to  each  Society  will  show  the  re- 
lative strength  or  activity  of  these  two  great  parties  in  the 
church  in  each  county;  while  in  the  second  place,  in  writing 
their  receipts,  and  comparing  the  total  with  the  contributions 
of  the  several  Nonconformist  Missionary  Societies  in  the  same 
county,  the  relative  strength  or  activity  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties that  now  divide  the  kingdom  may  be  fairly  ascertained. 
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**Tne  foUowiu^  totals  will  suffice  to  show  which  party  is 
making  at  the  present  time  the  most  powerful  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  world. 

Episcopalians.  £.      s,    d, 

Propasration  Society   13,0S7    5     6 

Church  Missionary  Ditto  64,985  17    5 


£78,073    2  10 


Noncon/br  mists, 

London  Missionary  Society   49,181  15  11 

Wesleyan  Ditto  46,170  17     6 

Baptist  Ditto    23,383    7    9 


118,736     1     2 
78,073    2  10 


•*  Leaving  a  balance  uf  £40,662  18  4 
in  favour  of  the  missionary  efforts  of  the  voluntary  churches 
for  the  last  year.'' 


Section  IL     General  Character  of  Dissenters, 

Diitseiiters  misrepreseoted — ^Their  character  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith — Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  Noel's  testimony — His  appeal  for  tlie  admission  of  Dissenting  ministers  to 
the  pulpits  of  the  CImrch  of  Em^luod — Testimony  of  Hev.  J.  Kiland — Dissenting 
writers — Dr.  A.  Clarice's  Commentary  on  the  Bible — Dr.  Boothroyd's  new  Trans- 
latioQ  of  the  Bible,  and  Commentary. — Dr.  Morrison — Dr.  Carey. 

Dissenters  from  the  hierarchy  are  not  generally  known  ac- 
cording to  their  j^enuine  principles  apd  character.  Both  are 
almost  universally  represented  by  high  churchmen,  in  a  most 
unfavourable  light.  This  is  manifest  from  their  writings,  al- 
ready referred  to,  especially  from  Bishop  Gray's  **  Address  to 
Seceders  and  Sectarists."  Charity  and  truth  are  equally  vio- 
lated by  this  dishonourable  policy ;  while  many  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy  mourn  that  such  slanders  are  thus  perpetuated 
against  their  Christian  brethren,  especially  by  a  Society,  under 
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the  direct  influence  of  all  the  prelates  and  a  lar^e  majority  of 
the  clergfy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Dissenters'  principles  are  douhtless  best  understood  by 
themselves ;  but  respectinfif  their  general  character,  those 
from  whom  they  differ  shall  furnish  the  principal  testi- 
mony. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  in  his  "Reply  to  Dr.  Lee,  Regius  Hebrew 
Professor  at  Cambridge,"  says,  **  Protestant  Dissent  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Protestant  Reformation  from  Popery,  car- 
ried out,  not  to  the  extravagant  lengths  by  which  hot  and 
weak  heads  often  dee^rude  true  principles,  but  only  so  far  as  is 
required  by  consistency  and  sincerity  in  obedience  to  the 
Scriptures." — "The  orthodox  Protestant  Dissenters  of  England 
and  Wales  consist  principally  of  the  middlino^  and  the  work- 
ing classes :  the  proportion  among  them  of  wealthy  families 
is  small,  and  from  the  communal  aristocracy  and  the  nobility 
of  the  land  we  have  scarcely  a  slender  twig  belonging  to  us ; 
what  offerings  we  can  bring  to  the  altar  of  sacred  beneficenee 
come  mostly  from  hard  earnings ;  and  our  power  is  not  a  little 
cramped  by  the  pressure  (in  ways  which  appear  to  us  mean, 
as  well  as  flagrantly  unjust)  of  your  rich  hierarchy.  Yet,  ob- 
serve what  1  say,  and  let  it  sink  into  your  profoundest  medi- 
tation ; — your  church  does  not  supply  the  half  of  the  scriptural, 
evangelical,  and  effective  instruction  which  is  dispensed  to  the 
English  population  ;  hut  more  than  the  half  is  the  offspring  of 
voluntary  contributions  and  actions  from  Dissentei'S  and  Non^ 
conforming  Methodists* ." 

Th«  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel,  regarded  by  many  of  all 
classes  as  the  most  popular,  and  one  of  the  most  devoted  and 
exemplary  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in  London,  in  his  recent 
work  on  Church  Reform,  denouncing  the  exclusive  bigotry 
which  prevails  in  his  own  ci  mmunion,  says,  "Almost  the 
only  Protestant  Church  who  hnve  retained  the  episcopal  form, 
are  we,  in  ibis  ninctt^cnth  century,  to  exhil)it  to  the  world  the 
odious  intolerance  which  would  unchurch  almost  all  the 
churches  of  Christendom,  except  that  which  has  long  been 
defaced  by  inveterate  corru])tioiis,  and  stained  with  the  blood 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Uev. Samuel  Lre,  D.I).,  &c.  p.  41 — 73. 
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of  the  saiuts?  Never  again,  I  hope,  will  any  one  who  calls 
hioQself  a  minister  of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  England,  so' 
offend  against  Christ  through  his  people,  as  to  deny  his  com- 
mission to  the  great  and  good  men  who  laboured  with  Luther, 
Zuingle,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  to  establish  the  profession  of  the 
Gospel  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. — But  if  we 
fraternize  with  the  churches  of  the  continent,  we  are  equally 
bound  to  recognize  the  churches  of  America,  and  the  Dis- 
senters of  England.  Their  orders  are  the  same — their  disci- 
pline little  differs.  What  reason  is  there  for  allowing  the 
Presbyterito  orders  of  Geneva,  and  denying  the  Congregational 
orders  of  New  England  ?  And  if  the  Congregational  orders 
ot  New  England  be  allowed,  why  should  we  disallow  those  of 
Bristol,  of  Birmingham,  or  of  London?  —  Why  must  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  alone  have  the  benefit  of  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  London,  when  every  pulpit  of  the  Establish- 
ment ought  to  welcome  him  ?  Why  must  Dr.  Cooke  betake 
himself  to  Surrey  (>hapel?  Why  must  the  Dissenters  alone 
listen  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  or  Mr.  Jay? — On  the  whole,  it  is  the 
writer's  sorrowful  conviction,  that  even  now,  ^  far  Bmnller 
proportion  of  the  established  clergy ^  than  of  dissenting'  ministers, 
'  are  sound  theologians  and  serious  men  :  and  that  it  were  much 
safer  for  an  orthodoi!  minister  at  a  watering-place,  or  at  any 
place  of  large  resort,  as,  for  instance,  the  exemplary  vicar  of 
Ch(»ltenham.  without  previous  knowledge  or  inquiry,  to  admit 
an  Independent  !iiinister  into  his  pulpit  than  a  minister  of 
the  Establishment,  supposing  him  to  be  ex|ual!y  unacquainted 
with  both.  From  the  one  he  would  hear  the  doctrines  of 
Henry  and  Doddridge,  of  Robert  Hall  and  Fuller;  from  the 
other,  too  probably,  those  of  Whitby  or  of  Tomliue*." 

Rev.  John  Riland  says,  "I  am  no  Dissenter  myself;  neither 
have  I  the  honour  nor  disgrace — an  t)ppoijent  may  take' bib 
choice  of  the  term— of  numbering  tive  Nonconformists  among 
my  personal  acquaintance.  It  may  procure  me  a  more  favour- 
able hearing  with  their  enemies,  if  I  state,  that  I  am  a  clergy- 
man myself,  lineally  descended,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from 
clerical  ancestors  ;  some  of  whom  were,  in  a  degree,  confes- 

*  Fundamental  Heform  of  the  Church  i'.stablishnient,  p.  44 — 61. 

2  Z 
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gors  for  the  Church  of  England,  during  the  ascendaQcy  of 
Cromwell,  and  the  reign  of  James  II.    But,  as  a  member  and 
minister  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ,  I  dare  not  be  so 
ungrateful  to  the  Dissenting  body,  as  to  forget  their  past  and 
present  services  to  the  general  cause  of  Christianity.     Many 
of  their  community  have  shone,  in  their  respective  aeras,  as 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  Catholic  Church.    As  composers  of 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  '  Hortatory  Theology,'  their  claims  to 
our  gratitude  may  he  equalled,  but  never  have  been  surpassed, 
by  episcopalian  writers.    No  library  can  make  any  pretensions 
to  completeness,  in  the  department  of  practical  divinity,  un- 
less it  be  enriched  by  the  works  of  Howe,  Owen,  Edwards, 
Baxter,  Henry,  Doddridge,  Watts,  and  many  others  of  scarcely 
less  inferior  name.     Of  our  most  useful  and  popular  commen- 
taries cm  the  entire  Scriptures,  the  greater  number  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pens  of  Nonconformists.     In  theological  sci- 
ence, the  names  of  Lardner,  Chandler,  Campbell,  Mac  Knight, 
Lelnnd,  and  Jeremiah  Jones,  appear  among  our  standard  di- 
vines.   Of  livinu:  writers,  it  is  sufficient  to  enumerate  Ewing, 
Townley,  Watson,  Douglas,  Adam  Clarke,  Wardlaw,  Fletcher, 
Boothroyd,  Foster,  and  Chalmers.    Let  it  further  be  con- 
sidered, that  the  doctrinal  system  of  tbeir  practical  writers  is  . 
substantially  the  same  with  the  formularies  of  our  Church. 
In  truth,  the  leading  divines  in  both  communities,  have,  for 
centuries,  made  common  cdiisc  aj^ainst  the  direct  enemies  or 
pcrverters  of  the  Go&pel.     They  have  fought  in  the  same 
ranks,  and  partaken  of  the  same  conquests.     And  it  is  but  an 
act  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Uv.  J  P.  Smith,    to  re- 
mark, that  his  recent  work  on  the  Scri})lure  Testimony  to  the 
Messiah,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Belsbui.i,  it,  as  a  competent  judge 
(Mr.  Hartwell  Home)  has  prononiiced  it  to  be,  *one  of  those 
biblical  works  of  which  the  .studeut  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase, and  unquestionably  the   m-i-st  elaborate  defence  and 
proof  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extuut  in  our  language.' 
From  my  own  ac(|uaintance  with  ihc  writings  of  Dissenters,  I 
gather  that  they  are  quite  as  gooii  judges  as  ourselves  of  the 
nature  and  obligations  of  Christianity,  .and  of  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  Christian  Church.     They  have  access  to  the 
sanie  means  of  infjrmr.lion  ,-  ami  oi'  these   tlicv  hAvc  availed 
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themselves  with  extraordinary  assiduity  and  success.  TIiib 
circumstance  deserves  the  more  houourable  mention,  as  they 
are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  privilejjed  seats  of  learning. 
It  will,  however,  be  recollected,  that  Bishop  Warburton,  the 
greatest  master  of  human  learuiuur  thai  in  modern  times  has 
adorned  the  English  episcopacy,  went  to  uo  university.  The 
author  of  the  Divine  Leu^ation  of  Moses  hei(an  life  as  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  and  contiuued  in  the  le^al  profes&i<m  till  he  vras 
twenty-five  years  of  a«jc  !  In  this  place  it  may  be  advisable 
to  remind  such  as  need  the  itiformation,  that  two  of  our  most 
eminent  prelates.  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  that  unequalled 
analogist.  Bishop  Butler,  were  severally  the  offspring  of  Dis- 
senters, and  by  Dissenters  were  they  baptized  !  They  were 
also  educated,  together  with  Archbishop  PI urte,  by  a  Noncon- 
formist minister,  whose  investigation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  established  work  on  that  subject;  and,  as 
such,  has  been  republished  at  the  Clarendon  press  *." 

Honourable  as  are  the  foregoing  tesiitnonies  to  the  learning 
and  labours  of  D is.  A.  Clarke  and  Buoihroyd,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  them  and  to  the  Dissenters  generally,  to  omit  in  this 
place  a  reference  to  their  iinperishablc  writings;  and  not  less 
so,  to  pass  over  those  of  the  venerable  lliis^iooaries,  Dr.  Mor- 
rison and  Dr.  Carey. 

Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  a  splendid 
proof  of  his  general  and  extensive  learning,  in  which^  it  is 
believed,  that  few,  if  any  one,  surpassed  him. 

Dr.  Boothroyd's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  ^»cnpture3,  with 
notes  and  critical  apparatus  for  biblical  schidars,  and  bis  new 
Translation  and  Comnientary  on  the  Bible,  on  which  he  ex- 
pended a  laborious  life,  form  a  noble  monument  of  his  pro- 
found biblical  learning,  in  which  it  is  believed  that  he  had 
scarcely  an  equal,  and  no  superior. 

Dr.  Morrison's  translatioii  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Chinese  language,  and  also  that  of  the  Church  Liturgy,  and 

*  lieflections  on  Kecent  Occurrences  at  Lichfield ;  including  an 
Illustration  of  the  Opinions  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LX.D.,  on  Slavery, 
and  the  General  Distribution  oi  the  Scriptures;  addressed  to  the 
Rev.  T.  Gisborne,  M.A.,  l^rebeudary  of  Durham.  Hatchard  and 
Son,  1826. 
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the  completion  of  h\s  Chinese  Dictionary  and  Graoiniar^  are 
regarded  as  prodigiou8  evidences  of  his  extraordinary  learning, 
zeal,  and  labour  as  a  Christian  Missionary. 

Dr.  Carey  is  regarded  as  having  far  exceeded  all  his  con- 
temporaries as  an  oriental  scholar :  and  his  having  actually 
completed,  by  his  own  labours,  several  translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  materially  aided  in  others,  to  the  number  of  about 
/or(t/  languages  and  dialects  of  the  East,  exhibit  him  as  the 
most  successful  iii  this  department  of  labour  in  the  service  of 
Christ. 


Section  III.    Dissenting'  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  l^earmng. 

omerton  College  —  Coward  College  —  Western  Academy  —  Rotberfuun  Collie 
—  Highbary  College  —  Newport  Pagoell  lustitution  — Airedale  College  —  Hack- 
■ey  Acad^smy  —  Blackburn  Academy  —  Glasgow  Academical  Institation  —  Car- 
marthen Academy  —  Newaddluyd  Academy  —  Bristol  Baptist  Academy  —  Brad- 
ford Baptist  Academy  —  Abergavenny  Baptist  Academy  —  Stepney  Baptiitt  College 
General  Baptist  Academy  —  Cliesbant  College  —  Wesleyan  Theolwical  Instito- 
tion  —  Manchester  College  — The  University  College,  Loudon. 

Dissenters  have  always  been  strenuous  advocates  for 
learning  in  their  ministry  :  not  indeed  as  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  most  desirable  for 
the  expounder  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  the  number 
of  their  eminently  learned  pastors,  and  their  zeal  and  libe- 
rality in  supporting  their  several  colleges  and  seminaries. 
Subjected  to  exclusion  from  the  national  Universities,  which 
they  regard  as  flagrantly  unjusl,  and  one  of  their  grievances 
under  the  privileged  hierarchy,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
private  means  of  ministerial  education. 

Preceding  chapters  have  in  a  degree  illustrated  this  feature 
in  the  Nonconformists  :  but  it  will  be  necessary  here  to 
notice  their  existing  colleges. 

1.  HoMBRTON  CoLLEGK,  near  London.  This  "consists  of 
two  foundations,  one  of  which  dates  as  fur  back  as  1690; 
and  the  other,  to  which  the  property  belongs,  commenced  in 
1739.  It  was  removed  to  its  present  most  eligible  situation, 
from  Mile  End,  in  1772,  at  which  time  its  professors  were 
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Drs.  Fi.slier,  Conder,  and  Gibbons.  It  has  always  been  in  the 
hiifhest  repute  for  classical  learninqf ;  and  the  distinguished 
rank  which  its  present  Divinity  tutor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
holds  in  the  theological  world,  has  procured  for  it  an  equal 
tlcfirree  of  celebrity,  as  it  re^aids  accurate  and  profounti 
hlbiica)  knowledgfe,  and  extensive  and  practical  views  of 
ei  vlesiastical  iiteruture  "  The  present  buildin,^  was  erected  in 
1823,  at  an  expense  of  10,000/  to  receive  twenty  students  : 
their  term  of  study  is  six  years,  and  their  classical  tutor, 
aided  liy  others,  is  rtev.  W.  Bishop. 

2.  Coward  Collbge,  London.  This  originated  in  the 
iQunlficence  of  William  Coward,  Esq.  an  opulent  merchant  of 
London,  who  left  a  larife  property  to  trustees  for  the  e^luea- 
tion  of  youncr  men  for  the  mini.stry,  and  the  advancement  of 
religion.  f)r  Doddridore  was  the  oris^inal  tutor,  at  Northamp- 
ton, but  upon  his  death,  in  1751,  it  was  removed  to  Daventry, 
under  Dr.  Ashworth  In  1/89  it  was  again  removed  to 
Northampton,  and  in  171^9  t<»  Wymoiuiley  :  but  recently  a 
noble  College,  has  been  erected  near  the  University  College, 
London,  in  connection  with  which  it  enjoys  the  u<l vantages 
of  its  profe33or:s  :  its  pre^^ident  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Morell. 

3.  Western  Academv,  Exeter.  This  seminary  arose 
from  the  zeal  of  the  Congregational  Fund  Board  of  London, 
to  destroy  the  Ariau  doctrine  in  the  West  of  England.  This  in- 
stitution was  first  under  Rev,  J.  Lavingtun,  1752,  at  St.  Mary 
Ottery,  Devon,  and  successively  under  Rtt  v.  Messrs.  Rook er 
of  Bridport,  Reader  of  Taunton,  and  Small  of  Axminster, 
from  which,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  retnoved  to  Exeter, 
where  it  now  flourishes  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Payne. 

4.  RoTHERHAM  CoLLEGE,  near  Sheffield.  This  originated 
in  a  Society  formed  in  1756.  In  1766  the  academy  com- 
menced under  Rev.  James  Scott.  Among  its  able  tutors 
have  been  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Williams,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Bennett  :  but  it  now  enjoys  the  labourt  of  Rev«~ 
T.  Smith,  M.  A.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Stowell. 

5.  Highbury  College,  London.  This  arose  out  of  the 
exertions  of  some  zealous  lay  gentlemen  in  1778,  who  formed 
an  in*>tiiuii(»n  culled   **  The  Evangelical  Academy."    Dr.  Sle- 

<2  Z  ^ 
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phen  Addiii}(ton  was  its  first  tutor.  In  1791,  the  e8tal>li8hnient 
was  rerooyed  from  Mile  End  to  Hoxton,  where  it  flourished 
under  the  diligent  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Simpson,  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Harris,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  F.  Burder,  and  other  eminent 
men.  Several  hundred  excellent  ministers  and  missionaries 
were  sent  forth  by  this  Seminary,  and  its  £^rowin^  importance 
rendering  a  more  eligible  situation  necessary,  Thomaa 
Wilson,  Esq.  its  Treasurer,  gave  a  piece  of  ground,  for  which 
he  paid  two  thousand  guineas,  and  an  elegant  college  was 
erected,  and  opened  October,  1826.  This  commodious 
building,  situated  at  Islington,  cost  more  than  ^0,000/.,  and 
accommodates  yo?'/^  students.  Their  term  of  study  is  yiwr 
years,  under  the  able  tuition,  aided  by  others,  of  Rev. 
Drs.  Henderson  and  Halley. 

6.  Newport  Pagnell  Institution.  This  seminary  viras 
formed  in  17^3,  chiefly  under  the  influence  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  aided  by  that  excellent  clergyman,  Rev.  John  Newton. 
It  hail  continued  to  prosper  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  T.  BulJ, 
and  his  son,  Rev.  T.  P.  Bull. 

7.  Airedale  College,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  This 
institution  originated  in  1784,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Edward  Hanson,  Esq.  of  London,  with  the  churches  in 
Yorkshire.  Rev.  \V.  Vint,  of  Idle,  was  for  many  years  its 
able  tutor,  by  whom  about  a  hundred  efficient  ministers  were 
trained  for  the  work  of  Christ.  Recently  a  new  college  has 
been  erected  at  Undercliffe,  through  the  magnificent  bequest 
of  two  estates,  by  an  excellent  lady,  Mrs.  Bacon;  and  the 
institution  continues  to  enjoy  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Vint, 
with  Rtv.  \V.  Scott,  and  Kev.  W.  B.  Clulow,  as  tutors. 

8.  Hackney  Academy.  This  arose  in  180.S,  out  of  the 
operations  of  the  **  VilLige  Itinerancy,  or  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion, for  spreading  the  Gospel  in  England."  See  chap.  viii. 
This  institution,  projected  by  Rev.  J.  Eyre,  A.  M.  has  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  under  the  devoted  labours  of  Rev.  G.  Colli- 
8on,  M.  A.  its  tirst  tutor,  with  whom  is  now  associated  Rev. 
S.  Ransom. 

9.  Blackburn  Academy.  This  institution  arose  in  1816, 
from  the  more  private  seminary  of  Rev.  W.  Roby,  Man- 
cheater,  when  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher,  and  Rev.  W.  Hope  were  ap- 
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pointed  tutors.     It  now  flourishes  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
G.  Wardlaw,  A.  M.  and  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  A.  M. 

10.  Glasgow  Academical  Institution.  Rev.  Dr.VVardlaw 
and  Rev.  Greville  Ewinsj,  A.  M.  are  the  tutors  of  this  seminary; 
and  the  students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity.- 

11.  North  Wales  Independent  Academy,  New  Town, 
Montgomeryshire.  Rev.  Messrs.  Davies  and  Brown  are  its 
tutors. 

12.  Carmarthen  Academy.  This  institution  has  flou- 
rished many  years  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr.  Peter. 

13.  Congregational  Academy,  Newaddluyd,  Cardigan- 
shire, Rev.  T.  Philips,  Tutor. 

These  institutions  belong  to  the  ('ongregational  Indepen- 
dents, who  have  several  others  of  a  more  private  character: 
and  provision  has  beeii  made  for  the  founding  of  a  new 
College  in  Birmingham,  by  the  muniOcent  bequests  of  the 
late  Charles  Glover,  Esq.  and  of  his  brother  in  law, 
Mansfield,  Esq. 

The  Baptists  have  several  Colleges  for  the  education  of 
their  ministers  :  the  following  are  the  principal. 

14.  Bristol  Baptist  Academy.  This  was  founded  in 
1/10:  and,  under  a  succession  of  able  tutors,  especially 
Dr.  Caleb  Evans  and  Dr.  Hyland,  many  eminent  ministers 
have  been  trained  for  the  church  of  Christ.  It  has  twenty 
students,  and  its  president  is  Rev.  T.  S.  Crisp,  D.  D. 

15.  Bradford  Bapiist  Academy.  This  was  established 
iu  1804,  having  originated  with  the  "Northern  Education 
Society."  This  institution  receives  twenty-two  students ; 
and  its  tutors  are  Rev.  J,  Ackworth,  A.M.  and  Rev.  J.  Clowes. 

16.  Abergavenny  Baptist  Academy.  This  was  founded 
in  1807,  for  the  education  of  WeUh  Baptist  ministers:  its 
means  of  support  are  very  limited,  and  its  students  are  only 
ten  in  number. 

17-  Stepney  Baptist  College.  This  seminary  arose  in 
1810.  It  has  flourished  under  several  able  tutors,  among 
whom  were  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  and  Rev.  Dr.  Newman.  Its  present 
students  are  twenty,  and  its  tutors  are  Rev.  W.  H.  Murch,  I).  D. 
and  Rev.  S.  Tom  kins  A.  M. 
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18.  General  Baptist  Academy,  Loughborough.  This 
is  prospering,  and  supplyinsf  some  able  ministers  to  that  de- 
nomination. 

19.  Cheshunt  College.  This  institution  originated 
with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  whose  munificence  esta- 
blished a  seminary  at  Trevecka,  in  North  Wales,  whence  it 
was  removed  in  1792  to  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  it 
flourishes  under  the  tutorship  of  Rev.  Y.  K.  Foster. 

20.  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  Hoxton. 
This  establishment  was  formed  by  the  Methodist  Conference 
for  the  preparation  of  a  more  learned  ministry :  it  commenced 
in  1834.  and  has  twenty-seven  students.  Its  tutors  are 
Rev.  J.  Hannah,  and  Rev.  S.  Jones,  A.  M.  Rev.  Dr.  Bunting 
is  president. 

Justice  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  Trinitarian  and  evan- 
gelical doctrines  are  taught  in  all  the  above  institutions; 
and  that  while  clasi^ical  and  mathematical  studies  are  not 
disregarded,  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the  chief  attention  is 
paid  to  the  sacred  languages,  and  the  various  branches  of 
Theological  and  Biblical  learning,  as  the  grand  requisites  in 
the  able  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

21.  Manchester  College,  York.  This  is  a  Unitarian 
seminary,  and  the  only  one  belonging  to  that  denomination : 
and  this  has  been  supported,  principally  by  the  perverted 
trusts  of  orthodox  Christians,  and  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity, 
from  which  its  tutor.  Rev.  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  received,  as  a 
"poor  godly  minibter  of  Christ's  holy  gospel,''  80/.  per 
annum.  Several  Unitarian  seminaries  have  failed,  though  en- 
joying the  tuition  of  their  most  celebrated  men,  as  Drs.  Taylor, 
Aikin,  and  Priestley.  IMr.  Wellbeloved's  sentiments  are  re- 
putedly low  Socinian. 

The  University  College,  London.  Dissenters  being 
virtually  excluded  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, united  in  founding  one  for  themselves,  in  London. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  laid  the  first  stone 
of  it,  April  30,  1827.  It  is  to  consist  of  a  central  part  and 
two  projecting  wings  :  the  first  portion  is  finished,^ex tending 
from  north  to  south  430  feet,  with  a  depth  from  east  to  west 
of  200  feet.     The  course  of  instruction  comprehends  the  Ian- 
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gunges  ancient  and  iuodcrn,  European  and  Oriental,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  the  <nental  and  moral  sciencei,  history,  poli- 
tical economy,  the  law  of  England,  and  the  medical  iciencei ; 
and  whatever  is  regarded  as  constituting  general  knowledge. 
Professors  of  the  most  eminent  talents  have  hitherto  directed 
the  several  branches  of  study ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Morrison's 
Chinese  Library,  nearly  10,000  volumes,  having  bfeen  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees,  a  Professorship  of  that  language  has 
been  instituted  (in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1837),  and  the 
Rev.S.  Kidd  appointed  to  the  chair,  formerly  Professor  of 
Chinese  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Malacca. 

Jealousy  was  excited  by  this  institution,  and  the  greatest 
opposition  made  to  it  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, especially  against  the  granting  of  a  charter  by  the  King : 
after  about  four  years  delay  it  was  granted,  in  December, 
1835,  its  name  beiug  changed  to  its  present  title,  instead  of 
London  University. 


CHAPTER  111. 

DENOMINATIOVAL  STATE  OF  DISSENTERS. 

Section  /.     Congregational  Inddpendents, 

Independents  the  chief  NoDConfbrmists— Cougregatioual  Episcopacy — Nnmber  of 
their  chapels — Their  learned  divines — Keasou  of  their  name — Their  doctrinal  prin- 
ciples— Congregational  Union— Series  of  Lectures— Deputation  to  America—  Pub- 
lications of  the  Union— The  Missionary  Societies  of  the  Independents. 

Congregational  Independents  are  so  called  on  account  of 
their  practising  the  great  principle  of  Protestantism— that  the 
Hofy  Scriptures  are  the  only  authority  in  religion  ;  and  that  no 
human  power,  therefore,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  has  any  right 
to  interfere  with  the  faith  or  worship  of  any  congregation  of 
Christians  :  their  only  law,  in  things  sacred,  being  the  inspired 
oracles  of  God. 

Independents  hold  a  congregational  episcopacy  as  the  only 
apostolical  system  of  church  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
diocesan  prelacy  of  the  Church  of  England.  They  maintain 
that  no  other  than  congregational  bishops,  as  all  pastors  of 
churches  are,  existed  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.     In  this 
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opinion  they  are  supported  by  the  Dissenters  generally — by 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  most*  of  the  Foreign  Pro- 
testants: and  they  appeal,  in  justification  of  their  belief  and 
practice,  to  the  language  of  the  New  Testament — the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers — the  best-informed 
ecclesiastical  historians — and  the  most  learned  critics  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

Considering  their  aptiquity,  their  numbers,  their  learning, 
and  their  influence,  the  Independents  are  regarded  as  the  chief 
denomination  of  regular  Nonconformists  in  England.  Their 
chapels  are  reported  to  amount  to  1,840,  in  England  and 
Wales,  exclusive  of  numerous  village  and  preaching  statioud, 
and  of  the  Home  Missionary  stations,  which  properly  belong 
to  them :  but  the  number  of  individuals  composing  their  con- 
gregations, or  the  communicants  in  their  churches,  is  not 
published. 

Learning,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most  laudably  cultivated  by 
this  denotnination  :  hence  their  numerous  theological  colleges 
and  seminaries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  secure  an 
educated  and  faithful  ministry.  Christianity  has,  therefore, 
found  among  the  Independents  some  of  its  most  learned  trans- 
lators and  expounders  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  most 
able  defenders  of  its  evidences  and  divinity.  Their  popular 
writers  on  practical  divinity  also,  of  the  present  century,  have 
shown  themselves  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  the  successors 
of  Owen,  Huwe,  Watts,  Henry,  and  Doddridge. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  piety,  orthodoxy,  and 
learning  of  this  body,  strong  prejudices  have  been  excited  in 
the  mindo  of  many  churchmen  against  the  Independents,  on 
account  of  their  rejecting  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  beyond 
that  of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  in  the  management  of  their 
religious  affairs.  Many  of  their  opponents,  who  ought  to  l)e 
better  informed,  have  accused  them  of  being  themselves  Soci- 
nians,  or  of  sympathizing  with  those  who  are  such  in  sentiment, 
as  being  true  Christians :  but  it  is  not  known,  or  even  sus- 
pected among  themselves,  that  there  is  a  single  minister  of  the 
body,  who  entertains  the  opinions  of  Socinianism.  Their 
principles  are  reputed  as  near  to  what  are  called  Calvinistic, 
according  to  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
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and  it  is  believed  that  amonp^  do  denomination  of  Christians 
does  there  exist  so  full  and  perfect  an  agreement  of  religious 
opinion.  Their  doctrinal  sentiments  have  recently  been  pub- 
lishcti,  in  a  "  Declaration  of  their  Faith,  Church  Order,  and 
Discipline,"  by  the  "  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales." 

This  "  Union"  was  formed  in  London,  in  1829,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  cordial  co-operation  in  advancing  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  through  the  world,  according  to  their 
convictions  of  obligation  to  promote  the  observance  of  his 
iostitutions,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament.  Most  of  the 
chorches  of  the  Independent  denomination  in  England,  Scot- 
land^  Ireland,  America,  and  in  the  British  colonies,  have 
united  with  this  voluntary  association,  which  meets  annually 
in  London.  They  have  established  a  library  for  their  body, 
and  an  annual  series  of  lectures  on  the  most  important  3ul>- 
jects  of  Christian  theology.  Five  volumes  have  already  been 
published  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  on  **  Christian  Ethics;"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan,  on  the  "  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of 
Christianity;"  by  Rev. J.  Gilbert,  on  '•'Atonement  for  Sin  ;" 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson,  on  the  **  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  ;'* 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Redford,  on  **  Holy  Scripture  verified  by  Science, 
History,  and  Human  Consciousness." 

Anxious  to  cultivate  Christian  sympathy  with  the  churches 
in  America,  the  Congregational  Union  sent,  in  1834,  Rev. 
Drs.  Reed  and  Mattheson,  as  a  deputation  to  visit  them  ;  and 
their  **  Narrative"  nf  that  visit  evinces  the  importance  of  that 
deputation.  This  body  have  puMished,  heaides  their  ** Decla- 
ration of  their  Faith,  Order,  and  Diicipliiie,"  and  a  ** Pastoral 
Letter*' annually,  adtlressed  t<)  the  churches,  a  "Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book,"  to  promote  and  improve  the  spirit  of 
devotion  in  their  worshipping  assemhiiejj. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  the  Independents  have  always 
been  among  the  first  to  contemplate  and  labour  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  whole  population,  and  of  every  tribe  of  man< 
kind.  They  have  contributed  their  full  share  towards  the 
support  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Religfious  Tract  Society,  and 
other  of  the  great  Christian  institutions,  whose  labours  have 
bcKO  crowned  with  the  Idessinir  of  (Jod. 
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Their  principal  relia^ious  institutions  are  the  following: — 

Lend  on'.  Missionary  Society formed  in  1795 

Irish  Evangelical  Society 1814 

Home  Missionary  Society 1819 

Christian  Instruction  Society 1826 

Colonial  Missionary  Society] 1836 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  he  noticed : — 

County  Associations  throughout  the  kingdom 

fur  Home  Missionary  purposes,  in  extending 

religion  through  the  country. 
Congregational  Fund  Board,  for  the  Relief  of 

Poor  Ministers 1696 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  Ministers 1818 

Associate  Fund  for  Relief  of  Infirm  Ministers..  1826 
Congregational  School  for  Educating  the  Sons 

of  Ministers,  at  Lewisham,  Kent 1811 

Ditto  at  Silcoates,  Yorkshire 1826 

Protestant  Dissenters'  Grammar  School,  Mill 

Hill 1806 


Section  II,     Baptists, 

Particuiur  Baptists — Their  statistics  in  Knt^laiid  and  Wales — Open  cominaoion  in 
their  chu relies— Learn in^i^  among  the  Baptists— Ministers  of  great  note — Eminent 
Missioniric?- Present  state  of  their  churches- Baptist  Union — Baptist  charches. 

England  and  Wales  contain  many  eminent  Christians  of  the 
denomination  of  Particular  Baptists.  They  assume  this  title 
of  Baptist y  in  the  belief  that  baptism  can  be  administered  only 
by  the  bubmersion  of  adult  believers  ;  and  that  oi  Particular, 
as  holding  the  doctrine  of  Election  to  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
as  taught  in  the  seventeenth  x\rticle  of  the  Church  of  Ilngland. 
They  have  existed  as  a  body,  in  England,  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  I;  and  greatly  increased  during  the  last/or(y  years; 
so  that  they  now  constitute>  religious  community,  including 
about  1,08()  churches,  compnsii»g  nearly  100,0C0  members  in 
full  communion,  besides  about  120  churches  of  the  General 
Baptisti,  in  England  and  Wules. 
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Particular  BaptisU  are  altogether  cooj^re^tional  in  their 
church  government ;  and,  except  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism^ 
they  agree  almost  entirely  with  those  denominated  Indepen- 
dents. Many  of  the  Baptist  churches  are  strict  com m union- 
ists ;  that  is,  they  do  not  allow  the  members  of  other  churches 
to  unite  with  them  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  they  have 
been  baptized  by  submersion.  This  exclusive  system  has, 
however,  been  modified  or  abandoned,  et^ecially  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  since  the  controversy  on  this  subject  be- 
tween Rev.  Robert  Hall  and  Rev.  J.  Kinghorn  ;  so  that  now 
many  churches  maintain  open  communion,  admitting  those  who 
make  a  credible  profession  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  Lord's 
table  with  them,  without  their  submitting  to  their  form  of 
baptism. 

Many  of  the  Baptist  churches  formerly  disesteemed  learn- 
ing, as  not  necessary  to  be  possessed  by  their  preachers  or 
pastors;  but  no  denomination,  at  the  present  time,  more 
highly  appreciates  the  importance  of  a  learned  ministry  ;  and 
several  of  the  ministers  of  tbli  denomination  have  done  the 
highest  honour  to  the  Christian  profession  in  the  present 
century :  among  these,  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  names 
of  some  who  have  gone  to  their  reward  within  a  lew  years : 
Drs.  Ryland,  Newman,  Robert  Hall,  Steadman,  and  Rippon. 
Drs.  Carey  and  Marshman  have  already  been  noticed  as  emi- 
nent missionaries,  and  translators  of  the  Scriptures  in  India. 
Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety, was  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  ;  and  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes,  the  Founder  and  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  was  a  Bap- 
tist. Ministers  of  first-rate  learning  or  talents  for  preaching 
are  believed  to  be  at  present  not  very  numerous  among  the 
Baptists;  but  many  of  their  churches  are  very  large,  including 
from  500  to  700  members,  and  prosperous,  under  ])astors  of 
rare  endowments  and  the  most  useful  qualiiications.  The 
nost  eminent  men  among  the  Baptists  at  present,  ure  Rev. 
Drs.  Cox,  Hoby,  and  Murch,  Rev.  J.  Foster  and  J.  H.  Hiuton, 
and  Dr.  O.  Gregory  and  J.  Sheppard,  Esq. 

Various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Baptist  commu- 
m\\y,  and  to  enlarge  its  power,  arose  out  of  the  working  of 
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their  Missionary  Society.  Their  formation  of  a  demomhia- 
tional  association  in  1812,  including  their  minifters  and 
ohnrohes,  has  been  the  means  of  essential  benefit  to  them ;  as 
it  has  not  only  made  the  whole  acquainted  with  their  own 
statistics,  but  led  them  to  combine  their  cnergries  for  their 
increase,  purity,  and  influence.  The  Baptists  have  shown 
themselves  equally  zealoas  with  other  Christians  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  both  at  home  and  in 
foreicrn  countries.  This  will  appear,  not  only  from  the  suc- 
cessful labours  of  their  Missionaries  in  both  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  from  their  co-operating  in  the  support  of 
the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  Society,  but  from  a  review  of 
their  appropriate  institutions,  the  principal  of  ^hich  are  the 
followinff :  — 

Baptist  Missionary  Society founded  in  1792 

Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 1797 

Baptist  Irish  Society 1814 

Baptist  Fund  for  assisting  Poor  Ministers 1717 

Society  for  Educating  Baptist  Ministers'  children..    1830 
Baptist  Chapel  Building  Fund 1834 

See  "Dissenting  Colleges,*'  for  their  seminaries  of 

learning. 


Section  III.    General  Baptists, 

Orisfin  of  General  Baptists— New  Cwintctlon— General  Baptists*  Academy — Num- 
ber and  state  of  their  churches— General  Baptist  Mission  to  India — Some  chiuehcs 
not  in  connection. 

Diflferences  of  opinion,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine decrees,  occasioned  a  separation  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  Baptist  body,  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Those 
holding  Anninian  sentiments,  or  the  doctrine  of  general  re- 
demption, assumed  the  title  of  General  Baptists.  Arianism, 
however,  prevailed  in  several  of  their  churches,  as  it  had 
affected  the  Presbyterian  churches ;  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  some  had  sunk  into  the  low  doctrinal  sentiments  of 
Socinianism. 

A  "New  Conne€tiou''  of  the  Generml  Baptist  ohurcbas 
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thdcefor^  formed^  in  the  year  L770,  of  those  who  w^re 
^ite^mail  e«aof|^1ioal  aud'  sound  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Titeity,  and  the-  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  body  aUo» 
frith  a,  view  to  the  allocation  of  pious  younsr  oien  for  the 
MMBiatry,  established  a  seminary  for  that  purpose  in  1798* 
called  the  "General  Baptist  Evangelical  Academy,"  and 
filaced  it  under  the  directiuu  of  the  Rev.  Dau.  Ta.ylor,.  a  mi- 
Bister  of  eminent  talents,  in  London.  This  excellent  man 
4ied  in  1816,  and  the  academy  was  removed  into  Lincoln- 
aliirey  and  afterwards  to  Loughborough:  the  lant  minutes  of 
the  General  Baptist  Association  for  183/7  mention  an  Academy 
at  Wisbeach,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

This  Connection  has  proi^ressively  increase<l,  and,  from  the 
minutes  of  their  last  annual  meeting,  in  June,  1837,  it 
appears  that  they  have  in  union  118  churches,  with  226 
chapels  and  preaching;  places  mostly  In  the  midland  counties. 
Their  church-members  in  full  co:rimunion  are  reported  as 

13,377. 

Missionary  labour  has  been  undertaken  by  the  General 
Baptists,  and  they  havean  important  station  at  Orissa,  in  the 
JSast  Indies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Peurgs,  one  of  tlie  General  Baptist  ministers,  has 
gained  himself  honour  in  the  nussionary  field ;  and  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pike  is  well  known  by  his  various  useful  writings, 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Some  General  Baptist  Churches  are  not  in  the  New  Con- 
nection ;  besides  the  few,  chiefly  those  whose  chapels  have  en- 
dowments, which  have  ^unk  into  Socinianism. 


Section  IF.   PresbyteriaM. 

Presbyterian  government  —  PresbytKrianism  declining  in  Bnglaad  —  Gantes  of  ite 
declension  —  Evangelical  Presbyterians  in  England  —  Their  nambers  —  Emi- 
nent Presbyterianii. 

Presbyterians  are  so  called,  as  they  hold  that  the  apostolic 
churches  were  governed  by  presbyters,  that  is  elders,  the 
senior  persons  of  the  congregations,  associated  with  their 
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pastors,  all  having  ee|ual  powers,  without  any  superiority 
either  by  order  or  office.  Many  of  the  early  Reformers  were 
Presbyterians ;  and  aceordin£r  to  this  plan,  many  of  the 
churches  of  Protestants  on  the  continent  were  established. 
Most  of  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists  iu  Enf^land  were 
Presbyterians,  after  the  discipline  of  the  foreign  Protestants, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  body 
formed  a  large  majority  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution:  but  "Ariauism,"  which  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  already  remarked*,  "was  the  grave 
of  the  Presbyterian  congregations  ;'*  for  many  of  their  minis-* 
ters,  yielding  to  the  prevailing  Arminialuism,  became  latitndi- 
narian  iu  their  principles,  and  fell  from  their  adherence  to  the 
doctrinal  standards  of  the  churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  into  Arianism,  and  even  Socinianism :  the  old 
Presbyterian  places  of  worship  fell  into  the  hands  of  Socinian 
trustees,  and  no  new  chapels  were  required  to  be  built  for 
the  declining  body ;  because  those  who  loved  the  doctrines  of 
evangelical  truth  withdrew  from  a  ministry  now  become 
lifeless,  to  be  united  with  the  increasing  Independents.  This 
declension  will  be  found  more  fully  described  under  "  Sec- 
tion XI.  Unitarians,  or  Socinians." 

Evangelical  Presbyterians,  however,  still  exist  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  England  and  Wales :  they  comprise,  it  is 
believed,  about  70  congregations,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
counties;  forty  being  in  Northumberland,  and  fifteen  in 
Durham ;  mostly  frequented  by  natives  of  Scotland,  or  by 
"hose  of  Scotch  extraction.  London  contains  about  ten  of 
Ihese  congregations ;  some  of  them  are  branches  of  the  Se- 
cession church,  and  the  rest  are  in  connection  with  the  church 
of  Scotland.  The  most  distinguished  place  of  worship  be- 
longing to  the  Presbyterians  in  London  is  the  church  erected 
for  the  late  eccentric  Rev.  Mr.  Irving. 

Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  seems  scarcely 
practicable  in  England,  even  in  those  churches  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  they  are  nearly  independent 
in  their  practice.  The  ministers  of  this  denomination  are 
regarded  as  men  of  highly  respectable  talents  and  character; 
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mud  few  of  tbe  London  pastors  have  ever  been  more  de- 
servedly esteeiDted  and  beloved  than  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  Hunter 
mod  Waugh,  and  Mr.  Broadfoot.  Rev.  J.  Young  has  distin. 
guished  himneif  bf  a  serie»  of  very  able  Lectures  on  the  pe- 
Cttliar  doctrioesr  of  the  Roman  Catholics^ 

The  Pretibyterians  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society. 


Seciion  V.    Quakers,  or  Society^  of  Friends, 

QaakerSt  or  Friends — Their  number — Religion  amon  them  — Their  con troversief: 
—  State  of  their  doctrine — Their  orthodoxy  —  Their  morality  —  Their  approved 
ChriBtian  Societies—- Eminent  Qnakers,  Elizabeth  fry,  Joseph  })tur!;e,  Ber- 
nard Barton,  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  Joseph  John  Gumey. 

"  Quakers"  is  a  terip  of  reproach  given  to  some  of  the  early 
members  of  this  community :  their  chosen  appellation,  as  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  other  Christians,  is  that  of  **  Friends." 
This  Society  is  numerous,  comprising  about  four  hundred 
congregations :  their  ministers  are  not  salaried  pastors,  but 
usuaMy  men  in  business,  of  the  greatest  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  piety  among  them,  and  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
females.  They  have  manifestly  experienced  a  large  measure 
of  the  Divine  influences  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  the  power  of  religion  is  known  to  prevail 
among  many  in  this  community. 

Scriptural  knowledge  having  increased  so  remarkably  in 
the  present  century,  many  of  the  pious  Friends  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  their  peculiar  modes  in  religion,  especially  the 
omission  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  public  worship.  Con- 
troversy as  to  the  rule  of  faith  has  arisen  among  them ;  and 
considerable  discussions  have  therefore  taken  place  in  their 
"district,,"  "quarterly,"  and  "yearly  meetings,"  many 
making  their  appeal  from  the  uncertain  "  light  within,** 
and  from  the  writings  oi  their  "  fathers,"  Pcnn  and  Barclay^ 
to  the  infallible  testimony  of  Holy  Scripture. 

These  proceedings  have  shaken  the  Society ;  and  m^ny  of 
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the  more  serious  have  seceded,  to  join  other  Christian  com- 
munions :  and  notwithstanding  the  majority  have  postponed, 
for  the  present,  the  graver  questions  brought  before  the  last 
*' yearly  meeting,"  there  is  a  large  body  formed  in  the  society, 
called  **  Evangelical  Friends  ;*'  and  there  appeared  a  greater 
disposition  than  formerly  to  make  a  final  reference  to  the 
testimony  of  the  written  word  of  God. 

Socinianism  is  thought  to  have  been  cherished  by  the 
Quakers  :  and  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  them  have  held 
its  peculiar  opinions,  as  a  large  party  of  that  denomination 
have  done  in  America :  but  none  of  their  leading  memben 
are  known  to  hold  such  opinions ;  and  the  **  Yearly  Epistles 
of  the  Soi-iety''  are  considered  as  fully  orthodox  in  regard  to 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ.  It  is  only  just  to  record 
the  hi<;h  reputation  which  the  Society  bears  in  the  nation  for 
morality  and  commercial  integrity.  Their  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  general  education  is  evident,  in  their  cordial  support  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society;  their  testimony  against 
war  is  carried  out  in  their 'activity  in  the  Universal  Peace 
Society  ;  their  love  of  freedom  is  manifest  in  their  generous 
devotedness  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause;  and  none  seem  more 
decided  in  their  attachment  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Soiifty. 

Elizabeth  Fry  is  a  name  dear  to  every  Christian,  as  one  of 
our  moit  devoted  and  honoured  philanthropists:  her  labours 
to  improve  our  prisons  and  to  promote  the  religious  wel- 
fare of  prisoners,  and  to  supply  the  choicest  Christian 
books  and  libraries  to  hospitals  and  to  our  Coast  Guard,  de- 
serve a  lasting  memorial. 

Joseph  Sturge  merits  a  record  in  this  place,  as  a  generouk 
philanthropist  labouring  to  terminate  Colonial  Slavery,  and  to 
promote  the  religious  improvement  of  the  negroes. 

Bernard  Barton  and  Mrs.  Howilt  are  poets  of  considerable 
talents ;  and  William  Howitt,  her  husband,  is  a  writer  of  great 
intelligence  :  but  Joseph  John  Gurney  has  surpassed  every 
one  of  the  **  Friends"  as  a  learned  and  orthodox  writer;  as  is 
evident  from  his  Biblical  Notes  and  Critical  Dissertations,*' 
his  **  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  ftc.  &c. 
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Section  VI ,  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren, 


1-  0f%la  of  the  Moravians  —  Coant  Zinzendorf — Episcopal  discipline  of  the  Mo- 
^.  ■  nviaiui  — Tlieir  settlement  in  England— .T&eir  Establishments— Their  Mis- 
*"        tionary  labours. 

"Uaitaa  Fratrum,"  or  "United  Brethren,"  is  the  distln- 
'  Ifuishihg  title  chosen  by  this  body  of  Christians :  their  other 
'  llppellation  is  derived  from  Moravia,  a  province  of  Austria,  ia 
which  some  of  them,  descended  from  the  ancient  Waldeuses, 
were  persecuted,  in  1732,  when  they  settled  at  Fulnec  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  under  the  protection  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 
Thid  uobleman  became  their  bishop  in  1735 ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Dr.  Potter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  coni^ratulated  the 
CToont  on  his  assuming  the  sacred  character,  allowing  the  claim 
of  their  church  to  be  episcopai.  Their  bishops  are  chosen  by 
the  votes  of  the  synods,  but  they  allow  them  no  elevation  of 
rank  or  pre-eminent  authority,  their  church  having  from  itt 
first  establishment  been  governed  by  synods,  consisting  of 
deputies  from  all  the  congregations,  and  by  other  subor- 
dinate bodies,  which  they  call  Conferences.  In  their  opinion, 
episcopal  consecration  does  not  confer  any  power  to  preside 
over  one  or  more  congregations ;  and  a  bishop  can  discharge 
no  office  but  by  the  appointment  of  a  synod,  or  of  the  Elders' 
Conference  of  Unity.  Presbyters  among  them  can  perform 
every  function  of  the  bishop,  except  ordination.  Deacons  arc 
regarded  as  assistants  to  the  presbyters,  much  in  the  «ame 
way  as  it  is  professed  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Some  of  the  Moravians  soon  settled  in  England ;  and  in 
1735,  a  considerable  body  went  as  Missionaries,  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  to  Georgia,  in  America:  but  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded greatly  in  proselyting ;  and  they  have  scarcely  twenty 
congregations  in  Great  Britain.  Fulnec,  near  Leeds  in  York- 
shire, is  their  principal  settlement  in  England :  they  have  an 
establishment  also  at  Fairfield  near  Manchester,  one  at 
Ockbrook  near  Derby,  and  one  at  Ayr  in  Scotland  *.    Ortho- 

*The  United  Brethren  have  six  regular  settlemenU  in  Saxony,  ont  im 
Wirtemberg,  four  in  Silesia,  one  in  Moravia,  one  at  Sarepta  near  As- 
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doxy,  piety,  and  zeal  have  eminently  distin^jruished  the 
Moravians ;  but  few  of  their  con^rregations  are  larfi^e ;  the 
most  considerable  are  those  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Bedford. 

Missionary  devotedness,  however,  is  the  most  conspicoous 
feature  of  the  Moravians :  they  seem  indeed  to  have  conri- 
dered  themselves  as  a  church  of  Missionaries ;  and  their  apos- 
tolic zeal  has  been  crowned  with  the  blessings  of  God. 

When  brethren  or  sisters  find  themselves  disposed  to 
serve  God  amon^  the  heathen,  they  communicate  their  wishes, 
in  a  confidential  letter,  to  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
synods  of  the  brethren;  —  and  when  vacancies  occur,  or  new 
missions  are  to  be  commenced,  the  list  of  candidates  is 
examined,  and  the  proposition  made  to  those  who  appear 
suitable  for  the  particular  station.  The  state  of  this  Society's 
missions  will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  IX.  British  Eyan- 
OBLicAL  Societies. 


Section  FIT,  Wesleynn  Methodists. 

Increase  of  Methodism  —  Causes  of  its  increase  —  Methodists  have  ol^ectedtobe 
called  Dissenters  —  Policy  of  high-churchinen  — Attempts  to  destroy  Methodism 
—  Lord  Sidmouth's  Bill  —  Dissenters  oppose  it  —  Lord  Castlereagh's  new  Act  of 
Toleration — Methodists  favoured  by  it — Methodist  Missionary  Society  —  Me- 
ttiodist  Catechisms  —  Number  of  Methodists — Secession  of  Members  —  Me- 
thodist Institutions. 

Wesleyan  Methodism  has  continued  to  make  astonishing 
progress,  during  the  present  century,  in  most  parts  of  the 
British  empire  and  in  America.  Its  peculiarity  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity  —  the  union  of  all  its  branches  with  the  Con- 
ference, and  their  consequent  dependence  on  that  body, 
and  the  extensive  employment  of  a  lay  agency  in  its  numerous 

tracan  in  Russian  Asia,  one  at  Neuried  on  the  Rhine,  one  at  Zeist  in 
Holland,  one  at  Christiansfeld  in  l^enmark,  one  in  Ireland,  six  in 
North  America,  besides  societies  in  various  towns  and  villages  in 
most  Protestant  countries.  Their  only  Colleges  are  those  at  Nisky  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  and  at  Guadenfeld  in  Silesia.  They  have  also,  or  had 
lately,  an  Academy  at  Barby  in  Upper  Saxony. 
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ioeai  preachers,  with  the  frequent  meetings  of  its  members,—- 
are  regarded  as  the  principal  means  of  its  success,  uuder  the 
blessing^  of  God. 

Though  practical  nonconformists  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  protected  also  by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  the  Me- 
thodists have  been  accustomed  to  object  to  be  called  Dis^ 
tenters.  Hi^h  churchmen,  therefore,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
have  spared  no  ordinary  pains  or  expense  to  nourish  this 
objection,  and  to  detach  them  from  all  co-operation  with  the 
**  Three  Denominations,"  in  seeking  the  extension  or  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  this  crafty  policy 
they  have  succeeded  with  some  of  their  leaders ;  yet,  except 
the  Independents,  no  other  class  of  the  Dissenters  has  been 
io  much  dreaded  by  high  churchmen,  as  dangerous  to  the 
Establishment,  on  account  of  their  number  and  ecclesiastical 
combination. 

Methodism  so  greatly  increasing,  the  prelates  of  the  Church 
of  England  became  seriously  alarmed ;  and  they  resolved, 
therefore,  to  aim  a  blow  near  the  root  of  the  system,  which 
they  contrived,  in  1811,  employing  Lord  Sidmouth  to  bring 
a  Bill  into  parliament  with  a  view  to  prevent  uneducated  men 
from  being  licensed  as  preachers  or  teachers,  unless  they 
were  pastors  of  congregations.  The  noble  viscount  alleged, 
that  **  very  improper  persons  had  intruded  themselves  into  the 
ministry^  such  as  blacksmiths,  chimney -sweepers y  pi^-drovers, 
pedlars,  coblers,  Sfc. :  and  expressed  a  fear  that  we  should 
have  a  nominal  established  chureh,  but  a  sectarian  people." 
The  Dissenters  arose  in  a  body  to  withstand  so  pernicious  a 
measure  5  called  by  the  **  Dissenting  Deputies*'  of  the  Three 
Denominations,  they  obtained  an  interview  with  the  Chan- 
cellor, to  lay  their  objections  before  the  Government ;  and, 
aided  by  the  Methodists,  they  procured  above  siof-hundred 
petitions,  two-hundred  and  fifty-siof  of  which  were  from  the 
Methodists,  against  the  Bill,  which  was  consequently  lost  on 
the  second  reading.  May  21.  Hence  arose  the  "Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty.'' 

Divine  Providence  now  favoured  religious  freedom :  for 
public  opinion,  thus  seasonably  expressed,  forced  upon  the 
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Government  the  necessity  of  grantinj^  further  proteotion  to 
the  worshippers  of  God;  as  many,  an4  even  clerical  ma^s- 
trates,  had  recently  fined  pious  people  for  meetin||^  in  houses^ 
praying  and  preaching :  many  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  re- 
cord. A  Bill  for  a  new  **  Act  of  Toleration,"  therefor/s,.  to 
defend  Dissenters  from  this  species  of  persecution,  was 
brought  into  Parliament  July  10,  1812,  and  finally  peased 
July  29,  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 

Methodism  now  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  over- 
throw of  Lord  Sidmouth's  anti-christian  artifice,  and  the  con- 
sequent extension  of  religious  freedom  by  the  new  Act;  as 
greater  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  licensing  of  preachers 
dissenting  from  the  Church  of  England. 

Annual  conferences  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  union,  stability,  and  efficiency,  of 
this  great  community :  and  numerous  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  whole  are  seasonably  adopted,  with  the  utmost 
practical  effect.  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  enlarging 
this'  body  was  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  year  1817,  by  which  the  whole  community,  be- 
came interested  in  their  long-established  missions  to  various 
parts,  especially  the  West  Indies.  Among  the  measures  taken 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Methodist  families,  and  the  chil- 
dren in  their  Sunday  schools,  which  are  very  large,  perhaps 
nothing  is  more  worthy  of  commendation  than  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  Catechisms  for  the  young.  They  are  ad- 
mirable manuals  of  Christian  instruction,  deserving  to  be 
regarded  as  models  for  those  of  other  denominations,  and 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their  gifted  author,  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Watson. 

"Conference,"  in  1837,  met  at  Leeds,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  preachers,  when  the  following 
was  reported  as  the  aggregate  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  — 

Great  Britain,  Members  in 292,693 

Ireland,  ditto 26,023 

Total  Members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 318,716 
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Great  Britain,  Regular  Preachers 867 

'^pernumerary  and  Saperannuated  ditto     134 

1,001 

Ireland,  Regular  Preachers  97 

Missionaries 25 

Supernumerary  and  Superannuated  ditto    ...       39 

Total  Preachers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 1,162 

Considerable  agitation  has  prevailed  in  the  Methodist  corn- 
niinity  within  the  last  few  years,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
despotism  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the  superintendent  mi- 
nisters in  many  of  the  districts.  Seceijsions  and  expulsions 
have  therefore  been  numerous,  especially  of  local  preachers; 
and  they  found  a  zealous  and  abli.'  leader  in  one  of  their  uus- 
p^ded  preachers.  Dr.  Warren  :  a  new  sect  of  Methodists  has 
therefore  arisen,  by  some  called  "  Warrenites." 

Alluding  to  these  things,  the  Methodist  Magazine,  for  Sep« 
tember,  1837,  says,  "One  of  the  most  painfully  interesting 
sessions  was  that  in  which  the  number  of  members  in  Society 
was  reported.  It  was  found,  that  though  in  various  districts 
the  increase  amounted  to  3,898  (nearly  one-third  of  which 
was  in  the  Manchester  district  only),  the  decrease  in  the  other 
districts  was  4,337,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  439.  The  foreign 
stations  have  been  favoured  with  continued  prosperity,  and 
exhibited  an  increase,  on  the  numbers  reported  last  year,  of 
4,204 ;  from  which,  if  the  decrease  of  860  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  be  deducted,  the  total  increase  will  be  seen 
to  be  3,354." 

Increasingly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  an  educated 
ministry,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  instituted,  in  1834,  a 
seminary  for  this  purpose  in  London  ;  it  is  denominated  the 
"Wesleyan  Theological  Institution."  See  '•Dissent- 
ing Colleges." 

Wesleyan  Missions ,.  ..commenced  in  1784 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society organized  in  1817 

•Kingswood  School  for  the  Sons  of  Methodist  Preachers  1748 

Woodhouse  Grove  School,  ditto 1812 

Itinerant  Methodist  Preachers'  Annuity. 
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Section  Fill.    Calvinistic  Methodisii, 

English  Calvinifitic  Methodists— Their  number—Rev.  R.  Hill— They  have  no  eettt- 
tiastical  system — borne  of  their  chapels  become  Independent,  others  Episcopal 
Episcopal  clerjrymcD  cease  to  preach  in  Calvinistic  Methodist  chapels — Calvinislk 
Methodist  lustitations. 

Eoj^lish  Calvinistic  Methodists  comprehend  those  who  wor- 
ship in  the  chapels  erected  by  Whitefield  and  his  colleapies, 
and  in  those  opened  by  clergymen  and  others,  holding  the 
doctrinal  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  using  iti 
liturgy.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  stj^ty  of  these  cha- 
pels in  England  :  seven  of  them,  besides  the  two  large  **  Taber- 
nacles'* of  Whitcfi eld's,  and  two  in  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don's connection,  are  situated  in  London.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  Surrey  Chapel,  built  by  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill,  and  for  about  sia^t^  years  the  scene  of  the  honoured  and 
useful  ministry  of  that  extraordinary  servant  of  Christ. 
Many  of  the  congregations  of  this  community,  especially 
those  in  London,  Bristol,  &c.  arc  large,  and  religion  is  be- 
lieved to  flourish  in  them. 

CaWinistic  Methodism,  not  having  been  sustained  or  regu- 
lated by  any  ecclesiastical  system  or  association,  has  increased 
but  little  during  the  present  century;  and  within  the  last  few 
years  several  of  its  commodious  chapels  have  been  fully  iden- 
tified with  the  Independeots  ;  while  three  in  London,  and  one 
at  Reading,  have  been  transferred  to  the  established  church, 
and  licensed  by  the  bishops,  for  the  use  of  episcopally  or- 
dained ministers.  Both  these  cases  of  change  have  appeared 
natural;  as  the  pulpits  were  supplied,  generally,  by  Indepen- 
dent ministers,  while  the  people  were,  for  the  most  part, 
churchmen,  seceding  from  the  Establishment  only  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  evangelical  pastors. 

Several  of  the  episcopally  ordained  clergymen,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  were  accustomed  to  preach 
in  some  of  these  chapels:  but  this  practice,  certainly  uncanonu 
eat,  it  is  believed,  has  altogether  ceased,  to  the  regret  of 
many  excellent  clergymen,  who  cordially  concur  in  the  truly 
Catholic  sentiments  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Bap- 
tist Noel. 
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Calvintstic  Methodists  have  ever  been  zealous  aud  liberal  in 
supporting  the  Missionary  and  Bible  institutions,  co- opera tins^ 
with  the  Independents.  They  may  be  said,  with  correctness, 
to  have  originated  the  "  Village  Itinerancy  or  Evangelical 
Institution,''  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
villages  of  England ;  and  with  its  seminary  at  Hackney,  for 
the  education  of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry,  it  has 
been  rendered  a  great  blessing  to  our  country,  in  advancing 
the  kingdom  of  Christ. 


Section  IX,    Countess  0/  Huntingdon's  Connection, 

Religion  in  the  Coantess's  CoDnection — Number  of  its  chapels — Its  principal  mem- 
bers call  themselves  churchmen — Itinerancy  of  its  ministers — Manyo^ti  , 
come  settled  pastors — Funds  of  the  Connection — State  of  doctrine  in  the  Conuec 
tion— Cheshant  College. 

Religion,  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  is 
believed  to  flourish  in  many  places :  still,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  considered  in  a  prosperous  state;  and  indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  has  scarcely  increased  since  the  death  of  her 
Ladyship.  The  chapels  in  this  Connection  are  reckoned  at 
between ^(y  and  sia^ty,  most  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Countess's  trustees.  Many  of  the  principal  persons  in  this 
body,  as  it  has  been  the  case  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
though  all  practical  Dissenters,  desire  to  be  considered  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England :  and  in  some  of  their 
chapels,  a  greater  degree  of  liturgical  ceremony  is  observed 
than  among  the  followers  of  Wesley  or  Whitetield.  This  pre- 
dilection, so  remarkably  apparent  in  this  Connection,  has 
evinced  itself  by  many  leaving  it  altogether,  when  they  have 
been  favoured  with  an  evangelical  minister  in  iheir  parish 
churches. 

Most  of  the  leaders,  in  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  Calvi- 
nistic  Methodists,  appear  to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant 
of  all  principles  of  church  government :  their  ecclesiastical 
system,  therefore,  having  no  particular  bond  of  union,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  their  congregations  will  ultimately  be  united  with 
the  established  hierarchy,  or  with  the  regular  Independents. 

liuring  many  years,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ministers  in 
this  connection  to  officiate  at  the  various  chapelts  in  succes- 

3  B 
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sioM,  for  «>,  ten,  or  twelve  weeks  at  a  time,  as  appointed  by 
the  trustees,  by  whoio  also  they  were  paid,  as  the  Countess  had 
entrusted  to  their  hands  all  the  ecclesiastical  property,  for  the 
service  of  the  raiaisters.  But  this  itinerant  system  has  gene- 
rally been  abandoned,  except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  cha- 
pels ;  and  the  several  congregations  have  been  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  ministers,  who  have  been  settled  over  them, 
and  supported  by  the  people  as  congregational  pastors.  The 
general  funds  of  the  Connection  are  consequently  believed  to 
hare  accumulated,  and  the  manner  of  their  appropriation  is 
necome  with  many  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry.  Tt  is  nof^ 
understood,  that  the  trustees  wish  to  return  to  the  original 
system  of  itinerancy,  discountenancing  ministerial  residence 
in  the  chapels  which  they  hold  :  but  this  scheme  is  generally 
obnoxious  to  the  people ;  and  it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  question  of  the  property,  its  application,  and  the 
power  of  the  trustees  over  the  niiuisters,  will  at  length  be  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Ultra-Calvinism  prevailed  in  this  Connection  for  some 
years,  greatly  impeding  its  usefulness  :  but  its  later  minbters 
have  received  more  solid  theological  training,  under  several 
able  tutors,  at  Cheshunt  College,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
distinguished  through  the  country  as  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Perhaps  the  most  eminent  minister  in  our 
time,  in  the  Countess  of  Huntinifdon's  Connection,  is  the 
Rev.  James  Sherman,  who  has  bet^n  called  to  succeed  in  the 
pastorate  to  the  late  venerable  Rowland  Hill,  in  London. 

Cheshunt  College,  Hertfordshire,  belongs  to  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon's  Connection,  for  the  education  of  pious  young 
men  for  the  ministry.    See  "Dissenting  Colleges." 


Section  X,     New  Methodists  and  their  minor  sects. 

Peculiar  agencies  of  Methodism  —  Secessions  from  the  Wesleyan  ConferMiee  — 
Mr.  Wesley's  supremacy—  Refuses  the  wishes  of  his  societies  —  ConfereDce  yields 
tliose  requests  —  The  people  ask  to  have  representatives  in  Couference — The 
preachers  refuse  —  Secessions  — Methodist  New  Connection — Their  increase — 
Primitive  Methodists  —  Bryaniles  —  Independent  Methodists —Protestant  Metho- 
dists —  Warrenites —  Doctrines  of  the  Methodist  sects  —  Their  a^efalnees* 

Methodism,  employing  so  peculiarly  every  one  of  its  mem- 
bers capable  of  instructing  others,  as  a  preachor  or  an  ex- 
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horter,  is  admirably  adapted  to  increase  its  numbers,  especi- 
ally from  atnotij^  the  lower  classes.  Considering  also  the 
fallen  nature  of  man,  and  the  imperfections  attaching  to  asso- 
ciated bodies,  not  excepting  even  those  which  are  truly 
Christian,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  authority  would 
be  regarded  by  some  as  oppressive,  or  be  in  reality  abused, 
and  that  divisions  would  arise,  producing  new  combinations. 
This  would  naturally  be  the  case  among  such  a  body  as  the 
Methodists. 

Divisions  and  secesbiuns  have  arisen  from  this  great  coin- 
oaunity :  but  as  most  of  the  existing  sects  are  still  un- 
organized, they  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  increased 
iramerically  during  the  la^t  few  years;  for  many  who  had 
beeu  awakened  by  them  to  serious  reflection  and  religious 
feeling,  have  been  led  to  join  with  other  denoiniuatiuns  of 
Christians.  Eight  years  ago  they  were  computed  to  amount 
to  about  70,000  members  in  the  different  classes  of  New  Me- 
thodists, and  about  700  congregations.  The  Editor  «)f  the 
Congregational  Magazine  for  January,  1836,  was  enabled  to 
report  666  chapels. 

Mr.  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  community  which  bears  his 
name,  was  regarded  by  all  the  **  Societies,"  during  his  life,  as 
their  supreme  ecclesiastical  head.  Every  chapel,  therefore, 
that  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  preachers  acting  in  con- 
nection with  him,  was  vested  in  Mr.  Wesley,  or  in  other  per- 
sons whom  he  appointed ;  and  he  had  a  Trust  **  Deed  of 
Declaration  *"  prepared,  by  which  all  the  chapels  were  trans- 
ferred, at  his  death,  to  the  preachers,  as  the  perpetual  pro- 
perty of  the  Conference. 

During  Mr.  Wesley's  life,  various  laws  and  arrangements 
were  made  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  preachers  in  Con- 
ference, without  any  delegates  or  representatives  sent  by  the 
congregations,  which  were  far  from  agreeable  to  the  people. 
Many  of  the  societies  desired  to  have  preaching  "  during 
church  hours,"  and  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  their  chapels,  by  their  regular  preachers:  but  these  re- 
quests were  generally  refused,  which,  with  other  things,  were 

♦  See  page  453. 
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felt  as  jpievances.  After  the  decease  of  their  venerated 
"father,"  in  March,  1791,  their  complaints  were  repeated: 
the  Conference  held  at  Manchester,  that  year,  published  a 
declaration,  in  which  they  said  that  they  would  ''take  the 
plan  ad  Mr.  Wesley  had  left  it."  Many  of  the  preachers  as 
well  as  the  people  were  dissatisfied,  desiring  that  their  former 
wishes  might  be  granted.  Conference  yielded  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  preaching  in  church 
hours,  and  this  stimulated  the  societies  to  request  that  they 
might  send  approved  members,  as  their  representatives,  to 
share  in  the  legislative  management  of  their  church  affairs,  so 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity — to  the  practices  of  the 
primitive  Christians — and  to  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  In 
1797,  about  seventy  delegates  from  different  societies  met  at 
the  Conference,  held  in  Leeds ;  when  the  preachers  debated : 
—  "1.  Shall  delegates  from  the  societies  be  admitted  into  the 
Conference?"  **2.  Shall  circuit  stewards  be  admitted  into 
the  district  meetings  ? "  Both  these  questions  were  decided  in 
the  negative,  and  hence  arose  immediately  the 

1.  Methodist  New  Connection.  A  plan  for  a  New  Iti- 
nerancy was  then  formed  by  the  several  friends  of  religious 
liberty,  assembled  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  Mr.  William  Thorn 
being  chosen  President,  and  as  Secretary,  Mr.  Alexander  Kil- 
ham :  from  the  latter  they  have  frequently,  been  called 
KiLHAMiTES.  These  two  brethren  drew  up  a  form  of  church 
goverDuient,  which  was  published  as  "Outlines  of  a  Consti- 
tution, proposed  for  the  examination,  amendment,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Itinerancy."  This 
plan,  with  some  alterations,  was  accepted,  providing  for  the 
union  of  preachers  and  delegates,  in  all  matters  of  business, 
in  their  various  meetings,  particularly  their  annual  confe- 
rences. 

Many  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied,  fearing  the  difficulties 
inseparable  from  the  founding  of  a  new  system  of  Methodism, 
i-emained  with  the  Old  Connection ;  so  that  there  were  in- 
cluded in  the  first  organization  of  the  New  Connection  only 
seven  preachers,  in  as  many  circuits,  with  few  chapels,  and 
about  500  widely  separated  members. 

Serious  obstacles  impeded  the  progress  of  the  new  commu- 
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iiity,  its  members  and  leaders  bein^  represented  as  factious : 
but  they  increased ;  and  in  1814  they  reported  as  follows :~ 

Travelling       Local 
Circuits.       Chapels.     Societies.    Preachers.    Preachers.    Members. 
23  101  207  44  229  8,292 

In  1829  their  conference  reported  as  follows  : — 

Travelling       Local 
Circaits.        Chapels.    Societies.    Preachers.    Preacliers.     Members. 
69  162  —  —  492  11,777 

This  connection,  like  the  Old  Methodists,  appears  to  succeed 
most  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  they  are  generally 
most  numerous.  They  have  succeeded  also  in  their  **  uiissiou" 
to  Ireland :  so  that  in  1837  their  conference  reported  as 
follows : —  .^ 

Circuit         Local 
Chapels.      Societies.  Preachers.  Preachers.  Membeis. 
England  ....    265  329  88  829         19,899 

Ireland  ....       11 '  21  8  8  7B4 


Total   276  350  96  837         20,683 


2.  Primitive  Methodists,  vulgarly  called  Ranters.  These 
affirm  that  they  are  preserving  the  original  spirit  of  Me- 
thodism :  they  are  generally  illiterate,  and  allow  women  t(» 
preach  in  their  assemblies,  where  they  are  rather  noisy,  espe- 
cially in  their  responses  to  the  prayers  offered  by  their 
ministers.  Primitive  Methodists  abound  among  the  colliers 
in  the  north  of  England;  but  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
ascertain  their  numbers.  Several  years  ago  they  reported 
403  chapels,  2,7<J0  local  preachers,  and  33,720  members. 

3.  Bryanites.  These  have  been  so  denominated  from  their 
connection  with  a  zealous  preacher,  a  Mr.  Bryan  ;  and  they 
reported,  a  few  years  ago,  13,000  members.  They  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  western  counties  of  England ;  and  they  may  be 
regarded  as  identified  with  the  Primitive  Methodists. 

4.  Independent  Methodists.     These   are   principally 
found  in  Yorkshire,  and  the 

3  B  3 
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5.  VVeslbyan  Protestant  Methodists.  These  also  are 
found  chiefly  in  Yorkshire,  being  seceders  from  the  old 
Wesleyan  body,  in  consequence  of  what  they  deem  acts  of 
arbitrary  power,  by  an  assumed  authority  at  variance  with 
the  institutes  of  Christianity  in  the  New  Testament.  These 
classes  seem  to  have  at  present  no  ecclesiastical  orgunization ; 
and  their  numbers,  as  sometimes  given,  are  entitled  to  little 
regard ;  otherwise  the  "  Independent  Methodists"  were  said 
to  have  comprised  several  years  ago  upwards  of  100  local 
preachers,  and  about  4,000  members,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Leeds,  but  many  in  and  about  London. 

6.  Warrenites.  They  are  so  called  from  Dr.  Warren,  one 
of  the  Wesleyan  preachers  of  considerable  talents  and  in- 
fluence, who  seceded,  or  was  expelled,  from  the  old  connec- 
tion, after  a  protracted  and  bitter  controversy,  in  1834  and 
1835,  arising  partly  from  circumstances  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution,  and  the  alleged  ar. 
bitrary  and  oppressive  proceedings  of  Conference.  Great 
numbers  of  the  members,  local  preachers,  and  other  officers, 
took  part  with  Dr.  Warren  in  his  complaints,  in  most  of  the 
populous  districts  in  England.  This  body  is  at  present  in  an 
unorganized  state  :  it  is  said  to  include  great  numbers,  who 
have  several  new  chapels. 

Orthodox  Christianity,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration  and  sanctification  of  the  heart,  and  per- 
sonal holiness,  is  believed  to  be  cherished  by  all  these  classes 
of  New  Methodists,  and  they  generally  make  their  final  appeal, 
in  proof  of  their  doctrines,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
Methodist  New  Connection  is  an  increasingly  respect- 
able body ;  and  though  various  indiscretions  and  unseemly 
extravagances  have  characterized  some  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  minor  sects,  labouring,  as  they  generally  do,  amongst  the 
lowest  classes  of  the  working  population,  there  exist  the  most 
satisfactory  evidences,  in  the  reformed  lives  and  exemplary 
holiness  of  many  of  their  converts,  that  their  services  have 
been  auxiliary  to  Christianity,  crowned  with  the  special 
blessing  of  God. 
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Section  XL  Unitarians,  or  Socinians. 

UDitarians  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  to  retain  trust  property — Eminent 
Unitarians  —  Number  of  Unitarian  congregations — Manner  of  their  gaining 
possession  of  the  property  of  Christians — Dr.  Henderson's  account — Rev. 
R.  W.  Hamilton's  appeal  to  Dr.  Hatton  —  Amonnt  of  the  unrighteously-retained 
trusts — Lady  Hewley*s  property  in  Chancery  —  Decision  against  the  Unitarian 
Tnuttees — State  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  —  Their  secession  from  the  Three 
Denominations. 

Unitarians  sometimes  call  themselves  Presbyterians,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  retainin^^f  certain  trust 
property,  especially  chapel  endowments,  which  they  unrigh- 
teously hold,  contrary  to  the  well-known  will  of  the  original 
donors.  Various  circumstances,  some  of  them  of  recent 
occurrence,  render  it  necessary  to  give  a  somewhat  extended 
account  of  this  small  body  of  professed  Christians. 

Unitarian  is  a  title  assumed  by  those  who  deny  the  glory 
and  attributes  of  Divinity  being  possessed  by  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  limiting  them  exclusively  to  the  Father. 
As  they  do  not  distinctly  hold  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  is  held  by  Trinitarians,  the  legitimate  use  of  the  term 
has  never  been  conceded  to  them.  Socinians  is  their  more 
appropriate  title,  as  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  most  of  the 
Unitarians  is  the  distinguishing  article  of  the  creed  of 
Socinus,  the  simple  and  mere  humanity  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Priestly,  Mr.  Belsham,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  are  the 
most  celebrated  names  connected  with  modern  Socinianism 
in  England :  but  notwithstanding  their  reputation  and  zeal, 
the  denomination  is  seen  to  decline.  "This  denomination 
has,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  about  223  meeting 
houses ;  of  this  number  about  171  have  been  built  by  persons 
most  decidedly  orthodox ;  and  as  many  of  this  number  as  are 
endowed,  and  many  of  them  are  plentifully  endowed,  were 
enriched  by  the  orthodox  also.  The  remaining  52  were  built 
by  the  Socinians  *." 

Many  serious  persons  have  very  confused  notions  respeet- 

*  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Nonconformity,  by  J.  Mann, 
p.  309. 
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in^  the  UnitariaDs,  and  the  manner  of  their  haviupf  obtained 
possession  of  so  many  chapels  of  orthodox  Christians. 
Dr.  Henderson  thus  explains  the  way  in  which  the  property 
fell  into  their  hands : — 

"  Armiuianism  and  Arianism  having  increased  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  la^it  century  among  the  Pre&byterians,  minis- 
ters of  lax  sentiments  were  at  first  associated  as  lecturers, 
or  co-pastors,  with  older  ministers  of  orthodox  views  ;  and  as 
these  died,  they  naturally  came  to  be  possessed  of  the  entire 
charge  of  the  congregations.    Trustees  of  Arian  or  ISocinian 
opinions  appointed   such   ministers   over    orthodox   congre- 
gations, and  many  therefore  left  them  and  joined  the  Inde- 
pendents.   Endowments  that  were  founded  expressly  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  the  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  our 
Lord's  deity  and  atonement  —  the  doctrines    of  the  Assem- 
bly's Confessions  and  Catechisms — were  appointed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  system  which  the  founders  held  in  utter  abhorrence. 
In  this  way  have  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  cha])els 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  generation  of  Socinians, 
who,  in  order  to  retain  them,  most  disingenuously  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  name  of  Presbyterians  ;  though  they  have 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  Presbyterian  church  government; 
and  not  so  much  as  a  shred  of  those  doctrinal  principles,  to 
transmit  which  to  posterity ^  the  pious  endowed  these  chapels. 
These  endowments,  and  charities  which  have  been  j-imilarly 
alienated  from  their  original  purpose,  the  Socinians  retain  to 
an  annual  amount  of  not  less  than  7,000/.,  besides  the  pro- 
ceeds of  50,000/.  left  by  Dr.  Williams  for  the  .support  of  or- 
thodox sentiments.     Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this   temporal 
provision,  pseudo-Presbyterianism  is  struggling  for  its  exist- 
ence,—  disturbed  as  it  is  on   the  one  hand  by  the  influence 
of  enlightened   criticism,  and  the  zealous  promulgation  of 
Christian   doctrine ;    and,   on   the   other,   paralyzed    by  the 
torpedo  touch  of  infidelity  *." 

Socinian  trustees  and  ministers  are  certainly  guilty  of  mis- 
appropriation of  a  large  amount  of  property,  which  they  thus 
hold  in  violation  of  every  principle  of  religion,  niorality,  and 
lionour.     "  I  would  rest  all  here,"  says  Rev.  R.  W.  Hamilton 

*  Dr.  Henderson's  Buck's  Theological  Dictionary,  p^776. 
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of  Leeds,  to  Dr.  Hutton,  a  Sucioian  minister  in  that  town, 
"  acting  in  agreement  with  your  best  and  soundest  impres- 
sions of  the  covenants  and  trusts  for  whose  operation  you  are 
responsible.  But  all  special  pleading  and  petty  fogging  must 
be  debarred.  What  does  such  agreement  call  you  to  do  ? 
Not  to  inquire  how  you  may  escape  censure — not  how  you  may 
keep  within  the  particular  law — not  how  you  may  boast  that 
the  very  letter  is  on  your  side ;  but  what  is  the  construction  of 
the  bond  ?  What  is  the  intention  of  the  founder  ?  It  is  a 
curious  /act,  that  no  chapel  tchich  the  Socinians  build  do  they 
call  Presbyterian  —  no,  it  is  Unitarian,  If  there  were  no 
Presbyterian  endowments  and  edifices,  our  Socinian  friends 
would  quickly  renounce  any  unpleasant  remembrances  of 
the  Puritans  and  first  Nonconformists  *." 

Orthodox  Presbyterian  property,  as  held  by  the  Socinians 
in  this  unjust  manner,  has  been  thus  estimated  : 

£.      s,    d. 
Chapel  endowments  which  are  ascertained  3,017     0    0 

Lady  Hewley's  Fund,  about  4,000    0    0 

Funds  of  Chamberlain,  Hull ;  of  Butterworth, 
Manchester ;  and  of  Mrs.  CJough,  Liverpool ; 

about 183    0    0 

Dr.  Williams's,  about  2,000    0    0 

Total  per  annum £.9,200    0    0 


Lady  Hewley*8  property,  it  is  right  to  state,  is  now  in  Chan- 
cery :  both  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  have 
decided  agninst  the  present  Trustees,  as  being  Anti-Trini- 
tarian ;  but  the  final  decision  is  to  be  pronounced  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Socinianism  exists  among  several  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians; but  the  Unitarians,  as  forming  its  distinct  religious 
body,  is  declining ;  their  congregations  do  not  average  more 
than  about  thirty  persons,  except  in  a  few  large  towns,  and 
scarcely  six  of  their  chapels  are  crowded  or  well  attended. 

Lady  Hewley's  cause  having  been  decided  against  the  Uni- 
nitarian    Trustees,  the    ministers  of  that  denomination    in 

*  Hamilton's  Animadversion,  &c. 
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''Churches  and  Chapels  of  Ease  id  Wales  in  1832 829 

**  Some  new  chapels,"  Mr.  Johnes  says,  "have  been  built 
within  the  last  century,  but  more  have  fallen  to  ruins." 

"Total  number  of  Dissenting  chapels  in  1832 1,428" 

They  are  believed  now  (1838)  to  amount  to  nearly  1,600. 

Mr.  Johnes  pays  a  just  tribute  of  honour  to  those  devoted 
servants  of  Christ,  referred  to  in  the  review  of  Wales  in  the 
eighteenth  century  *;  and  declares  of  Mr.  Charles,  **  To  him 
we  owe  much  of  the  civilization  of  our  land.    It  was  he  who, 
in  exchange  for  the  popish  ignorance  of  the  last  century, 
diffused  among  the  North  Wales  peasantry  those  deep  moral 
and  religious  feelings,  and  that  thirst  for  information,  which 
at  present  characterize  them.    Nor  vvas  his  influence  confined 
to  his  own  country ;  he  was  the  founder  of  institutions  which 
extend  over  the  whole  Christian  world.    'The  Bible  Society' 
commenced  with  him  and  two  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Pole,  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  originator  of  the 

'adult  schools  f.'" 

Mr.  Johnes  having  established  the  fact  of  "  a  most  re- 
markable change,  from  profligacy  to  piety,  from  immorality 
to  virtue,  "  by  means  of  schools  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Dissenters  in  Wales,"  says,  "  We  are  irresistibly  led  to  three 
conclusions : — 

"I.  That  before  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Wales,  the 
churches  were  as  little  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  as  now. 

"2.  That  indifference  to  all  religion  prevailed  as  widely 
then  ay  Dissent  in  the  present  day. 

"3.  That  if  the  influential  members  of  the  church  had 
evinced  the  same  zeal  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people,  as  was  done  by  Griffith  Jones  and  his  coadjutors,  the 
Welsh  peasantry  would  have  coniinued  to  look  to  the  church 
for  instruction,  instead  of  seeking  it  from  the  Methodists^." 

Welsh  bishops  have  generally,  for  the  last  century,  been 
Englishmen ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  "  many  years  since 
the  people  of  Wales  had  a  prelate  that  was  at  all  imbued  with  a 
religious  spirit,  or  who  paid  personal  and  tnreoiitting  regard 

•  Chap,  xviii,  BooJi  viii,  p.  465--471. 

t  Jobntt'«  Esiay,  p.  4S.  %  Ibid.  p.  36, 97. 
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either  to  their  temporal  or  spiritual  interest."    From  the  year 
1601  to  1640,   St.  Asaph,   as  Mr.  John es  states,   **  was  go- 
verned by  Welsh  bishops :  from  the  year  1/61  to  1800,  he  sajrs, 
"its    prelates  were  exclusively   Englishmen.      During  the 
English  period,  the  best  benefices  were  generally  bestowed  on 
gentlemen,  conspicuous  only  for  their  connection  with  the 
prelates  or  their  patrons  —  that  they  were  constant  absentees 
from  Wales,  and  that  neither  reason  nor  justice  required  that 
the  principality  should:be  drained  to  reward  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  pluralities  existed  in  the  Wekh  era,  it  was  to  a 
much  less  extent,  and  on  principles  much  less  injurious  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Wales,  as  those  who  were  benefited  by 
them  were  almost  uniformly  natives  of  the  country,  generally 
resident  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  diocese^  and  net,  itke 
most  of  the  present  modern  English  sinecure  pluraiists  ofSt^Asaphy 
stationed  on  another  cluster  of  pluralities  in  the  remotest  counties 
o/ England*.'' 

Mr.  Johnes  declares,  "The  history  of  the  Cam bro« British 
Church  is  the  record  of  one  unremitting  wrong ;"  in  illustration 
of  which  he  states,  that  from  the  year  1745  to  1830,  of  "the 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  seventy-three  were  enjoyed  by 
Englishmen,  and  ten  only  by  Welshmen  f.'' 

Episcopal  visitations  in  Wales  are  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Johnes 
ns  useless  to  the  cleriry.  "As  for  the  people,*'  he  adds, 
'•  they  crowd  the  church,  it  is  true,  dissenters  and  churchmen ; 
Imt  it  is  in  the  spirit  in  which  Englishmen  abroad  go  to  see  a 
popish  procession ;  they  hardly  understand  one  word  that  is 
said ;  their  bishop's  dress,  his  words,  all  that  he  does,  are  a 
mere  topic  for  idle  gossip  and  guess-work —  often  of  sectarian 
eidicule  J." 

"  Should  an  English  bishop  be  guilty  of  nepotism  in  England, 
the  duty  may  still  be  efficiently  performed;  but  in  Wales, 
every  relation  of  a  bishop  is  in  language  a  foreigner ;  and  his 
uncouth  attempts  to  officiate  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to 
himself,  can  be  felt  by  his  congregation  as  nothing  but  a 
profanation  of  the  worship  of  God.  Now  were  I  to  affirm, 
that  the  English  bishops  of  Wales  have  been  more  fastidious 
in  the  distribution  of  their  patronage  than  their  brethren  of 
*  Ibid.  p.  97.  t  Ibid.  p.  138,  189.  t  P'  53. 
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England,  I  should  contradict  the  indignant  assertions  of  almost 
every  intelligent  writer  on  Welsh  subjects.  Nowhere  has  the 
church  of  England  been  more  diigraced  by  a  selfish  distribution 
o/ patronage.  On  putting  to  a  gentleman  upon  whose  accuracy 
I  can  rely,  the  following  questions,  '  fFhat  proportion  of  the 
collective  income  of  the  Welsh  church  is  held  by  Englishmen  V 
I  received  the  following  answer, — *  Four  bishoprics  ;  a  great 
proportion  of  the  deaneries,  prebends,  and  sinecure  rectories ; 
and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  canonries  !*  During  the  reign  of 
the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart,  several  Welshmen  were 
mitred ;  but  not  one  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick  !  The  consequence  was,  that  the  prelates  brought 
into  their  respective  dioceses,  their  sons,  nephews,  and  cousins, 
to  the  ninth  degree  of  consanguinity ;  the  next  consequence  was, 
a  change  of  service,  on  the  borders,  from  Welsh  to  English  j 
and  a  third  and  important  consequence  was,  the  desertion  of 
the  church* !" 

This  intelligent  and  zealous  churchman  illustrates  these  and 
other  statements  by  various  affecting  examples  and  statistical 
tables  :  a  few  only  can  here  be  given. 

South  Wales.  "  Most  of  the  church  patronage  is  shared 
between  laymen,  the  Crown,  and  siuecurists  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  hence,  under  the  influence  of  personal  friendship  or 
political  connection,  the  parishes  are  filled  with  ministers 
unsuited  to  them.  The  bishops  usually  take  but  very  little 
pains  to  encourage  deserving  pastors,  and  often  prefer  En- 
glishmen  to  Welsh  benefices.  Pluralists  and  absenteeism  exist 
to  a  great  extent.  Thus  a  very  small  fund  is  left  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  clergy,  who  are  reduced  to  abject  poverty. 
Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  farms,  situated  often  in 
distinct  parishes  from  those  which  they  serve.  A  great  many 
of  them  serve  two  or  three  places  of  worship  every  Sunday  ; 
in  many  churches  service  is  performed  only  once  a  day,  and  that 
at  an  incmvenient  hour.  These  abuses  exist  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  southern  parts  of  South  Wales  ;  but  in  Cardiganshire 
Radnorshire,  and  Carmarthenshire,  this  is  the  general  course 
of  things. 

"  Oi  seventy-one  parishes  in  Cardiganshire,  including  chapeli 

•  Ibid.  p.  62,  63. 
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of  ease,  not  more  than  thirty  are  heid  by  retidemUf  at  tbe 
«anie  time,  the  revenues  uf  the  church  are  squandered  in 
sinecures,  under  the  local  circumstances  Just  described  *." 

North  Walbs.  "Absenteeism.— Annflesea  contains 
seventy-five  parishes,  chapelries  included ;  sixty-two  of  tliese 
are  in  the  hands  of  nonresident  incumbents :  fifty-five  kmse  no 
resident  minister  whatever!  Total  number  of  incumbents, 
forty;  nonresidents,  twenty-two.  Benefices  without  either 
incumbent  or  curate,  nineteen.  Curates.—  Nineteen  parishes 
are  served  by  siw  ministers.  The  curate  of  Llanrhuddlad  and 
three  other  parishes  travels  fourteen  miles  every  Sunday. 
The  curate  of  Ceirchiojir  and  of  two  others  has  to  travel  ten 
miles  along  a  wretched  road.  The  curate  of  Llanvachreth 
and  of  two  others  has  to  travel  eight  miles  f." 

"Bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  Dr.  Carey,  bishop.  Manors 
and  lands  in  Flintshire,  1,600/.  Manor  of  St.  Martin's, 
200/.  Ditto  at  Llandegle,  80/.  The  above  manors  prodaoe 
little  emolument  to  the  present  bishop,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  almost  all  leased  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
by  bishops  Shipley  and  Luxmoore,  and  in  most  instances  to 
their  relatives.  The  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore  is  lessee  of  Llan- 
degle. Mrs.  Shipley,  of  one  half  of  St.  Martin's,  &c.  Pensions, 
spiritualia  and  lactualia,  400/.  Rectories  of  Llanasaph,  600/. 
Llan-y-Blodwel,  150/.  St.  Asaph,  30/.  Rhuddlaii,  12/.  Tithes 
of  Aberchwiler,  400/.  Hellan,  SOO/.  Llansilin,  130/.  In  1567 
the  following  rectories  were  annexed:  Newmarket,  250/. 
Abergele,  1 50/.  Llangwstenin,  300/.  Llysvaen,  35/.  Llanelian, 
130/.  Bettws,  120/.  Dyserth,  400/.  Llan  St.  Ffraid,  300/. 
Iq  1662,  taken  into  commendam,Llandrinio,  560/.  Llandysilio, 
450/.  Melvrley,  200/.  Added  in  1687,  Northop,  800/. 
Flint,  60/.  Added  1759,  Llandrillo,  320/.  In  1810,  Pennant 
taken  into  commendam,  300/.  Some  of  the  preceding  pa- 
rishes are  leased.  Aberchwiler  is  leased  to  Mrs.  Shipley. 
Llanasaph,  tbe  Very  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore. 

••Total  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric,  9,367/. 

••Relatives  of  Bishop  Luxmoore.  C.  S.  Luxmoore, 
dean  and  chancellor.    House,  &c.  belonging  to  the  deanery, 

•  Ibid.  p.  163.  t  Ibid.  p.  182. 
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40/.  Parishes  of  Hellan,  1,500/.  St.  Asaph,  426/.  Llah 
Nevydd,  300/.  Llanvair-Tal-Haiarn,  220/.  Darowain,  120/. 
ChaDcellorship,  from  fees,  400/.  Total,  ^^,066/. 

"  Besides  tite  ahove,  the  reverend  gentleman  enjoys  at  least 
600/.  in  this  diocese  as  lessee  under  certain  leases  ji^ranted  to 
him  by  his  fiither.  Bishop  Luxmoore,  of  tithes  and  manors 
l>eloiiginK  to  the  see.  He  also  owes  to  the  same  patron  the 
following  preferments  in  Hereford  diocese.  Cradley  R  ,1,200/. 
Bromyard  V.,  600/.  Prebend  of  Hereford,  60/.  portion  of 
Bromyard,  60/.  at  present ;  but  on  the  expiration  of  a  lease, 
dependent  on  a  very  old  life,  this  preferment  will  be  worth 
1,400/.  Thus,  the  reverend  gentleman  is  possessed  of  no  less 
than  eleven  sources  of  emolument !  The  total  value  of  all 
his  church  preferments,  may  be  estimated  at  least  at 
6^6/.! 

'*  J.  M.  Luxmoore^  brother  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore. 
March wiaily  R.,  720/.  Llanarmon-yn-Ial,  500/.  Prebend  of 
Meivod,  in  St  George's  parish,  60/.  Morton  Chapelry,  800/. 
from  land  purchased  with  Queen  Anne's  bounty !  Whitford, 
1,000/.    Total,  3,020/. 

'*  Besides  the  above,  the  reverend  gentleman  enjoys  200/. 
as  joint  registrar  of  Hereford ;  but  the  tithes  of  Whitford 
being  on  lease,  they  are  not  at  present  of  any  great  value  to 
him.  The  total  actual  value  of  his  church  preferments  may 
be  stated  at  about  3,000/. 

**  C.  Luxmoore.    Berriew,  450/.    Llanymynach,  450/.  con- 
ferred when  the  reverend  gentleman  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age.    Total,  900/. 
Coryn  Luxmoore,  300/. 

Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Luxmoore,  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  Asaph  alone,  7»22o/  ! 

**The  value,  however,  of  church  property  belonging  to  the 
relatives  of  Bishop  Luxmoore,  in  Hereford  and  St.  Asaph,  is 
10,776/. !  Such  is  the  amount  at  present  in  the  hands  of  this 
•iDgle  family.  In  the  time  of  the  late  Bishop  Luxmfiore,  the 
case  stood  thus  :  — Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  times,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  see  of  SSt.  Asaph  were  worth  at  least 
12,000/.  and  the  pariifhes  l>eloftging  to  his  relatives  were 
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worth  at  least  15,000/. ;  so  that  the  country  has  had  to  pay 
27,OOOZ.  per  aDnutn  for  the  services  of  one  prelate  1 

"  Relatives  and  Connections  of  Bishop  Horsley. 

"  H.  Horsley.  Gresford  V.,  460/.  Castell  Caereiiiion  V., 
600/.     Llanvair-Tal-riaiarn  Preb.,  2Z01 

"  G.  Rohson,  prebendary  of  ditto,  200/.  Chirk  V.,  600/. 
Erbistock  R.,  350/. 

"  H.  Neve.    Llan-St.-Ffraid  V.,  260/. 

**  Total  enjoyed  by  connections  of  Bishop  Horsley,  2,690/. 

"Relatives  and  Connections  of  Bishop  Cleaver: 

**J.  Cleaver.  Corwen,  300/.  Newtown,  400/.  exchanged  for 
a  living  in  England. 

**  W.  Cleaver,  as  precentor  of  St.  Asaph ;  lands,  61. 
Llangernyw,  250/.  St.  George's,  30/.  St.  Asaph,  500/. 
Dinmeirchion,  300/.  as  a  sinecure  rector.     Llanvawr,  340/. 

"Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Cleaver,  2,126/. 

"Relatives  of  Bishop  Bagot. 

"  R.  Wingfield.  Rhiwabon,  700/.  C.  Wingfield.  Llan- 
llwchaiarn,  400/. 

"  Total  enjoyed  by  relatives  of  Bishop  Bagot,  1,100/. 

"  Dean  and  Chapter,  consisting  of  the  relatives  anrt  con- 
nections of  bishops.     Llansilin  R.,  670/. 

"  SiNECURisTS,  who  owe  their  preferment  to  mere  influence 
and  personal  favour,  who  are  unconnected  with  the  country, 
have  never  <lone  any  duty  in  this  diocese,  and  are  all  resident 
in  remote  parts  of  England  !  — 

"S.Thiirlow,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Hope, 
600/.  Llandrillo-iu-Edeyrnion,  360/.  Gibson,  Llanbryn- 
Mair,  300/.  R.  Finch,  Cwm,  210/.  F.  Corie,  Kilcain,  400/. 
H.  Milner,  Treasurer  of  St.  Asaph,  Meliden,  300/.  J.  Drake, 
Chancellor  of  St.  Asaph,  16/.  C.  Thoroton,  Llan-St.-Ffraid, 
500/.    Total,  2,676/. 

"Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester,  Gosford  and  Wrexham, 
2,400/. 

"  SiNECURisTS  AND  ABSENTEES,  but  conuccted  with  the 
diocese.  S.  Holland,  Llangwm,  260/.  R.  Clough,  Llausan- 
nan,  200/.    Total,  460/. 

"  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph,  1,040/.  added  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.     1,040/. 
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*'CoLLEOES.  GuilsOeld,  VdfOL  Pool,  900/.  Buttin^ton, 
200/.  Mcivod,  500/.  all  added  since  tbe  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Total,  2,500/. 

"  To  schools  of  Llanrwst,  not  properly  applied.  Eglwys- 
Fach,  860/. 

''Incumbents  ignorant  of  the  Welch  language,  Llanrhaiadr, 
450/.    Machynllaeth,  400/.    Total,  860/. 

*'  Absentees  from  the  country  in  which  their  benefices  are 
situated,  and  residing  remote  from  them,  3,185/. 
*'  Total   unemployed  as  above  (deducting  salaries  of        £ 

curates  of  bishops,  absentees,  &c.,  2,680/.)  34,369 

**  Total  enjoyed  by  the  general  body  of  the  resident 
clergy,  {including  the  salaries  of  the  curates  of 
bishops,  absentees,  &c.,  2,680/.,  and  exclusive  of 

Queen  Anne's  bounty  and  fees,  2,230/.) 18,361 

**The  amount  enjoyed  from  this  diocese,  by  the  bishop 
and  the  relatives  of  former  bishops  alone,  amounts  to  23,679/. 
and  thus,  ou  the  most  liberal  calculation,  exceeds  the  whole 
amount  enjoyed  by  all  the  resident  clergy  put  together! ! ! 

**  Such  is  a  picture  of  the  Church  in  North  Wales  in  the 
nineieenth  century  !  I  shall  abstain  from  all  comment ;  for  I 
can  little  hope  to  add  any  thing  tiS  the  plain  force  of  facts, 
by  any  comment  of  mine,  —  facts,  indeed,  which  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  strengthen,  to  palliate,  or  to  deny  *  !'* 


Section  11.    Dissenters  in  Wales. 

StBtistiet  of  Welsh  Dinen ten— Their  character—  Progress  of  Dissent  in  Wales  — 
ReUgkMs  exercises  of  the  Dissenters  —  Their  increase  —  Testimony  of  Kct.  D. 

Davies — Of  Rev.  D.  Peter — Denomhiational  review  —  Calvintstic  Methodists 

Independents  —  Wesleyans  —  Baptists — Presbyterians  —  Qoalters  —  liomao  Ca- 
tholics. 

Dissenters  have  continued  to  increase  surprisingly  in  Wales 
during  the  nineteenth  century ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Johnes, 
their  places  of  worship  have  been  in  number  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  year  1715  they  had  35  chapels. 

1810  ....! 954 

1832  1,428 

*  Ibid.  p.  216, 219. 
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Our  author  classes  them  thus :  — 

Galvinistic  Methodists 500  diapela. 

Independents 440 

Wesleyan  Methodists 250 

Baptists 200 

Presbyterians  and  Unitarians 23 

Quakers 9 

Roman  Catholics 6 

Total  in  1832 1.428 


They  are  now  believed  to  be  nearly  1,600 :  for  though  the 
Editor  of  the  Congregational  Magazine  for  January,  1836, 
reports  only  1,091  chapels  in  Wales,  his  returns  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  deficient.  He  gives  only  300  Galvinistic 
chapels :  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  number  for  February,  on 
the  best  authority,  stating,  **  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  of 
Wales  have  607  stated  chapels,  besides  a  large  number  of  school 
rooms,  in  which  religious  services  are  regularly  conducted 
every  Sabbath  day." 

Mr.  Johnes  adds  to  his  remarks  on  the  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters:  **The  mere  number  of  dissenting  chapels,  enor- 
mous as  it  is,  furnishes  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  towards  the  Establishment:  in  many  districts,  the 
churches  have  hardly  any  congregations  whatever :  many  of 
those  who  frequent  the  church,  go  quite  as  constantly  to  cha- 
pel ;  and  it  is  a  very  common  remark,  that  when  a  clergyman 
is  beloved,  it  is  generally  rather  as  a  benevolent  layman,  than 
as  a  clergyman  ;  and  that  even  then,  the  people  chiefly  con- 
fide in  the  dissenting  ministers  for  religious  guidance  and 
consolation  *.'* 

Mr.  Johnes  states,  that  "Dissent  has  progressed  in  Wales 
as  far  as  the  means  of  her  population  will  enable  them  to 
carry  it ;  and  that  there  are  as  many  dissenting  chapels  in  the 
remote  parishes  in  Wales,  as  there  are  in  many  flourishing 
English  towns."  He  appears,  notwithstanding,  to  be  in 
doubt  as  to  the  positive  and  real  causes  of  the  increase  of 

*  Ibid.  p.  160. 
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DUsenters  in  his  country.  He  says,  "  Nothing  can  be  more 
unsatisfactory  than  to  rank  ignorance  and  eccentricity  as  in 
themselves  causes  of  dissent  in  Wales ;  becauise  dissent  has 
advanced  with  knowledge,  and  not  with  ignorance.  Nor  is  it 
more  philosophical  to  ascribe  the  strength  of  dissent  to  the 
influence  which  views  of  worldly  advantage  may  sometimes 
possess,  in  swelling  its  numbers  :  mercenary  views  may,  in- 
deed, make  converts  to  a  cause  already  prosperous,  but  can 
rarely  contribute  to  raise  it  to  prosperity  *." 

This  well-informed  writer  amply  testifies  to  the  intelligent 
piety  of  the  Welsh  Dissenters  ;  and  l)0th  the  nature  of  godli- 
ness, and  the  whole  history  of  religion,  demonstrate,  that  such 
devotion  can  be  produced  among  a  people,  only  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  diffusing 
scriptural  knowledge.  Such  has  ociiinently  been  the  case  in 
Wales.  Special  prayer  meetings  fur  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  frequent  in  the  several  communions,  as  well  as 
for  extraordinary  sermons;  and  corresponding  results  have 
followed  the  labours  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

Rev  David  Davies,  in  referring  to  Carmarthenshire,  wrote, 
January  10,  1829,  **  In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  addition  of 
members  to  these  and  other  congregations  or  churches  in  the 
same  county,  including  a  few  on  the  borders  of  Breconshire, 
have  been,  to  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  1,800;  to  the  Inde- 
pendents, 1,450;  and  to  the  Baptists,  445." 

Rev.  D.  Peter,  of  the  College  at  Carmarthen,  in  a  letter, 
Feb.  7»  1829,  wrote,  **  Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  was  pub- 
lishing my  *  History  of  Religion  in  Wales,'  I  found,  from  au- 
thentic documents,  that  there  were  in  the  principality,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  Independent  churches ;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  Baptist  churches;  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
Calvinistic  Methodist  societies;  and  two  hundred  and  five 
Wesleyan  Methodist  societies.  The  number  of  churches  and 
societies  at  present  is  much  greater.  I  am  not  in  possession 
of  a  correct  account  of  the  numbers  added  to  the  Baptist  and 
Calvinistic  Methodist  churches;  but  the  general  opinion  is, 
that  upwards  of  3,000  souls  have  been  added  to  the  churches 

•  P.  109. 
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of  Christ,  including  all  denominations  in  South  fFaleSy  witluii 
the  last  year.  There  is  at  present,  throughout  South  Wales, 
a  general  desire  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
there  are  union  monthly  prayer  meetings  io  various  parts, 
for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  numerously  at- 
tended. Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  mini»$er»  and 
churches,  beside  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  do  already 
experience,  in  some  degree,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
Great  additions  have  been  made  to  many  dissenting  churches, 
not  mentioned  in  this  letter,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year : 
and,  from  the  aspect  of  things  throughcmt  the  country,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  God  will  cause  revivals  to  be 
general  in  Wales." 

Every  reader  will  doubtless  consider  it  necessary  here 
to  take  some  further  notice  of  each  dissenting  community  in 
Wales. 

1.  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Howel  Harris,  Esq.  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  this  body,  about  the  year  1735;  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  that  Whitefield  and  Wesley  entered 
upon  their  great  denominational  work  in  England.  Shocked 
at  the  impiety  and  immorality  which  he  witnessed  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Harris  declined  taking  orders  iu  the  Established  Church, 
and  laboured  zealously  and  successfully  as  a  teacher  and 
preacher  of  Christianity,  until  about  t/tree  hundred  societies 
were  formed,  of  those  who  had  been  converted  by  his  ministry 
to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  Christ.  Several  others  of  emi- 
nent gifts  and  piety,  especially  the  apostolic  Griffith  Jones, 
united  with  Mr.  Harris,  and  hence  originated  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  iu  Wales.  This  important  section  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  was  organized  by  the  distinguished  Thomas 
Charles*,  under  whose  counsels  and  directions  their  preachers 
were  first  ordained  for  the  administration  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  the  year  ISlOf.  This  great  body  is  go- 
verned by,  1.  Private  Societies,  who  meet  weekly  for  religious 
conference  and  prayer,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  or 
more  leaders :   2.  Monthly  Societies,  including  the  preachers, 

•  See  chap,  xviii,  book  viij,  p.  465,  &c. 
t  Morgan's  Life  of  Rev.  Thomas  Charles. 
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leaders,  aud  officers  from  neighbouring  counties,  for  the 
re^ilation  of  discipline  :  3.  Quarterly  Societies,  iucludinjf  the 
preachers  and  leaders,  for  the  more  important  business  of  the 
general  body :  these  assemble  alternately  in  North  and  South 
Wales.  The  principles  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
those  contained  in  the  doctrinal  '*  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  including  "  the  grammatical  sense**  of  the  seven- 
teenth :  their  preachers  are  esteemed  men  of  good  sense,  and 
ardent  piety ;  but  they  are  not  generally  of  that  class  who 
have  been  favoured  with  a  learned  education. 

2.  Independents.  Mr.  Johnes  states,  **  In  1740  they  had 
only  six  places  of  worship  in  North  Wales.  They  began  to 
revive  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  Methodism,  and  we  may 
gather  from  Griffith  Jones's  writings,  that  if  the  Methodists 
had  not  occupied  the  country,  the  Independents  would  have 
done  so.  They  are  a  liberal  body  in  their  views  of  secular 
learning.  In  the  last  century,  their  ministers  were  all  men 
of  education :  this  is  not  generally  the  case  now,  though 
some  of  them  are  men  of  respectable  erudition*." 

This  body  has  three  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  its 
ministers  :  one  at  Newton,  in  Noith  Wales ;  one  at  Carmar- 
then, and  another  at  Newaddluyd,  in  South  Wales t-  The 
Welsh  Independents  hold  the  same  essential  doctrines  of 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  maintain  the  same  discipline  in 
their  churches,  as  their  brethren  in  England. 

New  energy  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  acquired 
by  this  denomination,  through  their  formation  of  a  Congre- 
j^ational  Union  of  their  ministers  and  churches ;  and  having 
found  that  their  chapels  were  encumbered  with  debts,  to  the 
amount  of  34,430/.,  they  resolved  on  removing  this  impedi- 
ment to  their  philanthropic  labours.  In  two  years  they 
made  additional  subscriptions,  to  the  amount  of  18,404/.; 
and  then  sent  a  deputation  in  1835,  to  solicit  aid  from  their 
brethren  in  England.  At  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
their  Congregational  Union  in  May  1835,  they  reported  about 
3,000/.  thus  collected,  making  a  total  of  nearly  22,000/.,  and 
thus  reducing  their  chapel  debts  to  about  12,000/. 

*  Essay,  p.  169.         t  See  **  Dissenting  Colleges,"  No.  11,  12, 13. 
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3.  Wesleyan  Methodists.    Mr.  Johnes  states,  "Thoujfh 
Dr.  Coke,  the  most  celebrated  of  Wesley's  missionaries,  was 
a  native  of  Wales,  the  Wesleyans  had  not  one  preacher  in  the 
Welsh  language  till  the  year  1800.    Their  great  success  since 
that  time,  appears  from  the  table  above :  it  arose,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  attractive  style  of  singing  introduced  by 
them ;  but  where  various  classes  of  Dissenters  succeed,  there 
must  be  some  general  predisposing  came  of  dissent."    Pro- 
bably Mr.  Johnes  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
predisposing  cause  qf  dissent  than  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which  is  preached,  in  its  essential  doctrines,  by  all 
the  evangelical  Dissenters.    The  Wesleyans  are  under  the 
government  of  the  English  Conference. 

4.  Baptists.  Originally  the  Baptists  and  Independents 
were  only  one  body :  but  they  separated,  on  the  sole  diflfer- 
ence  between  them  regarding  the  ordinance  of  Imptism,  in  the 
time  of  Howel  Harris;  and  since  that  period,  they  have 
increased  as  reported.  The  Welsh  Baptists  have  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  their  ministers,  at  Abergavenny*. 

5.  Presbyterians  and  Unitarians.  Many  of  the  old 
nonconformists  being  Presbyterians,  their  descendants  were 
drawn  away  from  the  principles  of  their  forefathers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  brethren  in  England,  their  ministers 
being  appointed  by  the  trustees ;  many,  consequently,  sunk 
into  Arianism  and  Socinianisin.  They  have  not  therefore 
increased ;  but  it  is  believed  that  now,  most  of  their  twenty- 
three  chapels  echo  with  the  sound  of  the  pure  Gospel  of 
Christ,  preached  by  ministers  from  the  orthodox  seminary 
at  Carmarthen,  which  was  at  first  nominally  Presbyterian. 

6.  Quakers.  Although  the  Quakers  are  not  numerous  in 
Wales,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  increasing.  Some  of  them 
are  not  only  men  of  industry  and  wealth,  but  persons  of  ster- 
ling scriptural  Christianity. 

7.  Roman  Catholics.  Popery  has  made  some  advances 
in  Wales ;  though  Griffith  Jones  declared,  that  in  his  day 
there  was  not  a  single  IVelshman,  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  than  his  mother  tongue,  professing  the  Roman  CathO' 
lie  religion  :  now  they  have  at  least  siof  chapels  in  Wales. 

♦  See  "  Dissenting  Colleges,"  No.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SCOTLAND. 

Section  I.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics  of  Scotland. 

Scotland  agitated  —  Statistics  of  Scotland  —  Clergy  in  1817  — Religions  statistics 
—  Religions  instraction  in  Edinburgh  reported  by  the  Commissioners  —  Reli- 
gions statistics  of  Glasgow — Second  Report  of  Commission,  rs,  regarding  Glasgow. 

Scotland,  at  the  present  time,  viewed  in  regard  to  religion, 
presents  a  most  interesting  field  of  eontemplatioa  to  the 
intelligent  observer  of  Divine  Providence.  Knowledge  and 
religion  have  made  surprising  advances,  and  great  principles 
are  now  in  powerful  conflict  in  that  noble  division  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  many  of  the  most  cultivated,  lofty,  and 
holy  minds,  having  entered  upon  a  determined  Christian 
contention,  for  the  inestimable  boon  of  religious  liberty  and 
equality y  as  established  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Scotland  is  divided  into  911  parishes;  and,  in  1831,  it  had 
a  population  of  2,365,807.  Perfect  statistical  information, 
regarding  its  religious  condition,  is  not  possessed  by  any  one  : 
and  many  are  waiting,  with  intense  solicitude,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  **  Reports'*  of  the  "Commissioners"  appointed 
in  1836,  by  Parliament,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  *'  Religious 
Instruction  in  Scotland." 

Mr.  Gorton,  in  the  last  edition,  1833,  of  his  invaluable 
"Topographical  Dictionary  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland," 
says,  "In  1817  there  were  937  clergymen  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  62  attached  to  the  chapels  of  ease,  besides  itinerant 
missionaries.  The  number  of  the  dissenting  ministers  has 
been  stated  at  500.  The  number  of  persons  above  ten  years 
of  age,  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Kirk  in  1830,  was  estimated 

Scottish  Established  Church 900,000 

Scottish  Dissenters : 

Presbyterian  Seceders 330,000 

Independents  and  others 610,000 

Roman  Catholics  100,000 

Episcopalians 60,000 

1,100,000 

Making  in  the  whole 2,000,000  ♦ 

•  Vol.  iii,  p.  353. 
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Mr.  Gorton's  computations  appear  somewhat  incorrect : 
still  they  may  serve  to  ifive  a  general  idea  of  the  religious 
statistics  of  Scotland,  aided  by  the  following  particulars, 
from  more  recent  and  accurate  authorities. 

Edinburgh  contains  twenty  eight  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease  belonging  to  the  Establishment ;  and  the  various  bodies 
of  Dissenters  have,  within  the  same,  thirty'ntne  places  of 
worship.  From  the  **  First  Report  of  the  Commission  of 
Instruction  for  Scotland,"  relating  to  Edinburgh,  published 
in  April,  1837>  we  learn  that  the  places  of  worship  in  that 
city  afford 

In  Disiienting  Chapels,  sittings  42,705 

In  the  Establishment,  do  S6,00l 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 6,704 

Sittings  let,  in  Dissenting  chapels 23,193 

Do.      do.     in  the  Establishment 20,995 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 2,198  * 


A  respectable  Scotch  periodical  of  April,  1834,  referring  to 
Glasi(ow,  states  :  —  **  The  church  accommodation  in  Glasg.ow, 
according  to  Dr.  Cleland*s  large  work,  second  edition,  is  as 
follows,  at  three  different  periods ;  and  it  affords  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  increasing  population. 

Population  Sittings  in  Sittings  in 

in  City  Churches  and      Dissenters  places 

and  Suburbs.      Chapels  of  P'ase.        of  Wor  hip. 

1780  42,832  14,780    8,101 

1821   147,043  24,780  32,397 

1831   202,426  30,928  42,497     . 

^  "In  1831  there  were  ten  city,  and  two  suburban  churches, 
and  fourteen  chapels  of  ease,  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Dis- 
senting chapels  sixty-two  ;  making  in  all  seventy  six  volun- 
tary  churches.     The  Dissenters  exceed  the  churchmen  in 

•  Edinburgh  Almanack,  for  1838,  p.  295, 
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Glasgow,  ID  a  much  i^reater  ratio  than  appears  from  a  fi^lance 
at  the  foregoing  results.  The  dissenting  places  of  worship, 
being  built  to  meet  actual  demand,  are,  generally  speaking, 
much  better  filled  than  the  churches." 

The  "Commissioners'  Second  Rei^ort**  regards  the  Presby- 
tery of  Glasgow;  it  is  just  published,  January  1838,  and 
further  illustrates  the  above  statements,  showing  the  following 
particulars :  — 

Church  sittings  provided  by  Dissenters  48,230 

Ditto  by  the  Establishment 33,100 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 15,130 

Daily  average  attendance  in  Dissenting  Chapels  41,539 
Ditto  in  the  Establishment 28,374 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 13,165 

Communicants  in  Dissenting  Chapels 27,141 

Ditto  in  the  Establishment 15,744 

Difference  in  favour  of  Dissenters 11,397  * 


Section  II.    Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Presbylerianism  —  Church  courts  —  General  Assembly  —  Geoerul  view  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  —  Chapels  of  Ease—  Revenues  of  the  clergy  —  Patronage  — 
Moderate  and  Evangelical  parties— Evangelical  i-rcacliiug  Increases  — Anti- 
patronage  movements  — Synod  of  Glasgow  —  Decision  of  the  General  A68en)bly 

Money  grants  solicited  from   Parliament — Commission  of  inquiry — Home 

MissioDS— Colonial  Church  —  Chuich  Societies. 

The  established  Church  of  Scotland  is  presttyterian,  main- 
taining as  the  only  Christian  doctrine  of  bishop;?,  a  congre- 
gational episcopact/,  like  the  Independents  and  other  Dissenters. 
The  government  of  the  Scotch  national  church,  is  by  several 
courts,  rising  in  authority  above  each  other ;  these  courts  are 
hirk'Seuions,  presbyteries,  synods,  and  the  general  assembly. 

«  Scottisli  Pilot,  Jan.  3,  1838. 

3  D 
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The  kirk-MBSiion  consists  of  the  minister  of  a  parish,  assisted 
by  one  or  more  lay-members  of  the  congregation,  called 
elders,  assemblioi?  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
parish.  A  presbytery  consists  of  the  ministers  of  several 
contiguous  parishes,  with  an  elder  from  each,  elected  for  that 
purpose  half-yearly  by  the  session,  and,  during  that  period, 
he  is  denominated  the  ruling  elder :  each  presbytery  meets 
four  or  live  times  a  year,  superintending  the  trial  and  ordina- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  taking  cognizance  of 
all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its  bounds.  A  synod  consists 
of  several  ministers  and  ruling  elders :  each  usually  meets 
twice  a  year,  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  referred  to  it  by 
the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds :  there  are  shteen  synods, 
and  etghty-ttco  presbyteries  in  Scotland.  The  General  Assem^ 
bly  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  delegated  by  the  several  presbyteries,  and  of  commis- 
sioners from  the  royal  boroughs :   it  consists  of 

Ministers  representing  Presbyteries 200 

Ruling  Elders,  ditto 89 

Ditto,  royal  boroughs 67 

Ministers  or  £lders  representing  Universities 6 

361 


This  Assembly  is  honoured  with  the  presence  of  a  noble- 
man, to  represent  the  sovereign,  as  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per  annum. 

The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Synods.  No.  of  Presbyteries.    No.  of  Ministers. 

1.  Lothian  and  Tweeddala 7  137 

2.  Merse  and  Teviotdale  6  66 

3.  Dumfries    6  68 

4.  Galloway 3  38 

5.  Glasgow  and  Ayr  8  184 

6    Argfyll 6  66 

7.  Perth  and  Stirling 6  91 

8.  Fife 4  74 

9.  Angus  and  M earns 6  98 
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Synods.  No.  of  Presbyteiiet.    No.  of  Ministers. 

10.  Aberdeen 8  117 

11.  Moray 7  69 

12.  Ro38 3  26 

13.  Sutlieriand  and  Caithness...  3  29 

14.  Gleneljr 5  38 

16.  Orkney  3  21 

16.  Shetland 2  14 
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Population  having  so  greatly  increased,  especially  in  the 
manufacturing  distritts  in  Scotland,  '*  to  accommodate  the 
people,  and  in  some  instances  to  avoid  the  grinding  operation 
of  patronage,  chapels  of  ease,  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
resorted  to.  These  chapels,  under  the  sanction  of  the  presby- 
tery, are  built  by  the  people,  who  in  return  are  allowed  to 
elect  their  own  minister,  who  dispenses  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments among  them,  but  has  no  voice  in  church  courts.  He 
ia  indeed  in  many  respects  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish,  in  such  a  manner  as  must  often  fetter  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  leaving  him  in  the  humble  situa- 
tion of  an  English  curate,  rather  than  of  an  independent 
presbyterian  minister.  The  scheme  is  however  popular f." 
These  ministers  have  been  constituted  members  of  Presby* 
teries,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1834. 

The  clergy  of  the  established  church  are  sfUpported  chiefly 
by  tithes,  or  teinds,  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland,  the  defi- 
ciency being  made  up  by  parliamentary  grants.  An  act  of 
parliament  was  passed  in  1810,  granting  10,000/.  per  annum, 
for  augmenting  the  smaller  paridh  stipends  in  Scotland. 
By  this  act,  the  lowest  stipend,  assigned  to  a  minister  of  the 
Establishment,  is  150/.  sterling,  with  a  small  sum,  generally 
8/.  Ss,  Sd.  for  communion  elements.  Some  salaries  amount 
to  350/.  per  annum ;  and  to  500/.,  or  even  700/.,  in  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  The  whole  Church  Establishment,  **  as 
a  burden  on  land,  may  be  stated  in  one  view  as  follows : 

*  Edinbargh  Almanack,  1838. 

t  Glasgow  Geography,  vol.  ii,  p.  413 ;  article  **  Religion." 
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viz.  a  glebe,  of  perhaps  about  six  or  seven  acres,  out  of  nearly 
21,000,  and  the  f^Ms,  where  it  is  allowed ;  a  stipend  of  about 
9d.  in  the  pound  of  the  land  rents ;  and  building  and  commu- 
nion charges,  amounting  to  4d.  or  6cl.  more  in  the  pound  of 
these  land  rents.  All  these,  put  together,  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  300,000/.  per  annum  *." 

Chapels  of  ease,  and  some  new  churches,  have  increased 
the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  present  century;  and  a 
recent  writer  states,  "  In  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  there  are 
1,052  congregations,  and  1,087  ministers.  In  only  five  parishes 
is  the  minister  chosen  by  the  people.  In  681  he  is  selected  by 
individual  noblemen  or  gentry,  in  289  by  the  crown,  in  52  by 
town  councils,  in  .31  by  the  crown  in  conjunction  with  nobles 
or  gentry,  in  10  by  universities,  &c.  The  right  of  patronage 
is  considered  as  part  of  an  estate,  and  ib  sold  and  bought  as 
such.  As  we  have  intimated,  the  ministers  of  this  establish- 
ment, though  they  solemnly  subscribe  the  same  articles  of  faith, 
are  divided  into  two  classes.  The  terms  Moderate  and  Evan- 
gelical, will  sufficiently  explain  their  difference  of  character. 
The  former  have  the  greatest  number,  reckoning  sia?  hundred 
ministers  out  of  ten,  or  three-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  mode- 
rate preachers  do  not  elevate  their  standard,  either  of  doctrine 
or  practice,  too  high  :  indeed,  the  moderation  of  merely 
intellectual  and  official  religion  is  in  such  bad  repute,  that 
the  town  councils,  though  moderate  themselves,  will  patronize 
only  the  evangelical  minister;  as  where  the  Gospel  is  not 
preached,  the  congregation  dwindles,  and  policy  therefore 
may  introduce  it,  to  keep  out  dissent.  But  besides  that, 
the  evan<relical  ministers  are  admitted  into  high  places,  not 
only  because  their  aid  is  needed,  but  because  their  doctrines 
are  esteemed,  or  at  least  are  considered  true,  and  in  many  of 
the  higher  circles  are  not  in  disgrace.  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  a 
preacher,  has  done  much  to  gain  from  the  wealth,  the  fashiona- 
ble, the  ears  polite,  of  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland,  a 
frequent  and  respectful  hearing  for  the  evangelical  doc- 
trine f." 

•  Rev.  W.  Singer's  "  Statement  of  the  numbers,  &c.  of  the  Church 
cf  Scotland." 
t  Book  of  the  Denominations,  p.  342,  343. 
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"  Patronan^e,"  as  w«  have  seen,  continiies  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  the  injury  of  reli^on,  impeding  iu  progress,  and 
to  the  grief  of  pious  mioisters*  as  it  opens  the  way  to  men  of 
no  serions  godliness  into  its  ministry;  though  it  is  not 
attended  with  all  the  simoniacal  enormities,  connected  with 
that  system  in  the  Church  of  England  *.  Many  faithful  and 
able  pastors  are  fonnd  among  the  evangelical  party;  and 
these  have  formed  anti-patronage  societies,  for  the  abolition 
of  this  anti-christian  and  pemiciuus  practice,  in  most  parts  of 
Scotland.  Twenty-siw  of  these  are  reported,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Almanack  for  1838.  Besides,  the  synod  of  Gla^^gow  and  Ayr 
resolved  on  overturing  the  General  Assembly,  in  1834, 
thus : — 

'*That,  as  it  is  inexpedient  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  t4i  induct  ministers  without  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  congregation ;  and  as  the  decla- 
ration of  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  is  not  clearly 
enough  expressed,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil, 
the  synod  resolve  to  overture  the  Assembly,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  great  principle  of  the  church,  that  no  minister  be 
inducted  to  any  charge,  without  the  consent  of  the  people.'* 
This  being  carried  by  a  majority.  Dr.  Burns,  of  Paisley, 
brought  forward  an  overture,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to 
Parliament.  The  overture  was  signed  by  nineteen  ministers, 
besides  six  or  seven  t\Atx%  of  the  presbytery  of  Paisley,  praying 
for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  of  Queen  Annef.  Dr. 
M'Farlane  moved  in  the  synod  the  rejection  of  the  petition  ; 
but  on  the  vote  being  taken,  there  were  28  for  the  motion  of 
Dr.  Bums,  and  only  20  for  that  of  Dr.  iVrParlane.  This 
subject  having  been  brought  before  the  General  Assembly, 
May  27*  1834,  by  Lord  Moncrieff,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  8ir 
Henry  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  it  was  resolved,  by  a  majority 
of  184  to  138,  **  That  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  church, 
that  no  pastor  shall  be  obtruded  on  any  congreg'ation,  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people.**  This  important  decision  has 
already  began  to  operate ;  and  it  is  believed,  that  the  practical 

•  Ste  p4 476-^480.  f  See  p.  476. 
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application  of  it  will  in  time  lead  to  a  most  beneficial  revola- 
tion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  preventing  mere  professional 
clergymen  bein^  forced  into  parishes,  the  sons  or  relatives  of 
interested  patrons,  and  prepare  the  way  for  universal  pros- 
perity in  that  communion,  under  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  the 
General  Assembly  have  made  applications  to  Parliament  for 
grants  of  money  to  build  new  churcheSy  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  increasing  population,  or  to  endow  Mo#«  which  might 
be  erected  by  subscription  :  but  against  this  the  Dissenters 
have  protested,  as  unjust  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole 
country,  complaining  at  the  same  time  of  the  representations 
to  the  government,  as  to  the  destitution  of  church  room,  being 
false,  the  General  Assembly  making  no  mention  of  the  religi* 
ous  instruction  in  their  places  of  worship,  in  number  equal,  or 
nearly  so,  to  those  in  the  whole  established  church.  Hence 
the  government,  having  been  compelled  to  yield  to  public 
opinion,  appointed  the  "Commission  of  Enquiry;"  and 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  their  first  two  instructive 
"Reports." 

Besides  the  churches  and  chapels  whose  ministers  have 
been  enumerated  above,  there  are  other  places  of  worship, 
amounting  to  six  in  Scotland,  and  sixty-three  in  England, 
reported  *  as  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Scotland : 
but  the  latter  have  been  refered  to  under  the  head  of  **  Pres- 
byterians in  England." 

During  the  last  forty  years,  and  especially  since  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  several  Dissenting  communities,  the  evangelical 
party  in  the  General  Assembly  have  manifested  commend- 
able zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Home  Missionaries, 
thirty  of  whom  are  reported  for  this  year,  1838,  are  employed 
within  the  bounds  of  the  different  Presbyteries ;  and  through 
their  successful  labours,  new  influence  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Various  Christian  societies  exist  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland :  but  not  many  of  them  are  believed  to 

*  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  1838,  p.  365, 366. 
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have  been  supported  with  any  remarkable  decree  of  activity  and 
zeal ;  a  better  spirit  has,  however,  been  increasinsr  among  the 
evangelical  clergy  of  that  community.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  has  sent  out  many  clergymen  as  chaplains  for  the 
Scotch  in  our  several  colonies  :  the"  Colonial  Church*'  is  re- 
ported  as  folh)Ws:  63  congregations  in  Canada  ;  21  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  12  in  New  Brunswick  ;  6  in  New  South  Wales  ;  4  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land  ;  5  in  Guiana ;  8  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  5  in  the  East  Indies  ;  6  in  the  West  Indies.  Most  or 
all  of  the  miuisters  cf  these,  are  supported  by  salaries  from 
the  Government.  This  church  has  4  Missionaries  at  Calcutta ; 
1  at  Madras ;  and  3  at  Bombay  *. 
The  principal  institutions  of  the  church  are, 
i.  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  incor- 
porated in  1709.  This  Society  employed  nine  Home  Mission- 
aries, as  reported  in  1837. 

2.  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge  among  the 
Poor,  1736. 

3.  Scottifeh  Missionary  Society,  instituted  1796. 

4.  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  Schools. 


Section  II L    Dissenters  in  Scotland, 

Disaenting  clergy  of  Scotland — Cbosen  by  their  congregations— Number  of  their 
charches — L>i8senters  regarded  with  jealousy  by  churchmen — Dissenters  object 
to  be  taxed  for  the  church — Resolutions  of  the  "United  Associate  Synod" 
—  Resolutions  of  the  «*  Scottish  Central  Board  of  Dissenters"  —  Rev.  A.  Thom- 
son's Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne  —  Review  of  the  principal  denominations —  Pres- 
byterians—  Scotch  Episcopalians  —  Independents—  Baptists —  Cuiliolics. 

Religion  has  continued  to  flourish  during  the  present 
century  among  most  of  the  different  bodies  of  Dissenters  in 
Scotland.  Their  ministers  generally  receive  the  same  educa- 
tion as  those  of  the  established  church,  the  same  colleges 
and  universities  being  open  to  them  ;  but  some  have  peculiar 
theological  training  under  distinguished  divines,  as  those  of 
the  Independents  and  Episcopalians.  Their  doctrines  are, 
excepting  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Unitarians,  almost 
universally  the  essential  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
the  same  as  those  of  the  evangelical  party  among  the  esta- 
blished clergy  of  Scotland  and  of  England. 

•  Ibid.  p.  370, 371. 
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Chosen  to  their  pastoral  ofHce  by  the  several  confj^regations 
who  support  them,  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  piety  and 
talents,  their  learning  being  equal,  the  official  abilities  of  the 
Dissenting  ministers  have  been  supposed  to  surpass  those  of 
the  Establishment,  while  their  zeal,  fidelity,  and  diligence 
have  been  the  means  of  the  remarkable  increase  of  the  several 
denominations  in  Scotland,  their  devoted  labours  being 
honoured  with  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  the  "Edinburgh  Almanack,"  and  other  sources,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  gain  information,  the  following 
table  is  given,  to  show  the  numerical  importance  of  each 
Dissenting  body  in  Scotland.  The  aggregate  number  is 
rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  places  of  wor<}hip  in  the  Esta- 
blishment :  but  as  the  chapels  of  the  Dissenters  are  generally 
large,  and  situated  for  the  convenience  of  their  congregations, 
the  aggregate  of  persons  who  frequent  them  is  believed  to 
exceed  those  attending  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
laud. 

Congregations, 

or  Ministers. 

1.  United  Associate  Synod 361 

2.  Relief  Synod  110 

3.  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  34 

4.  Associate  Original  Secederd 37 

6.  Original  Burgher  Associate  53 

Total  Presbyterian  Dissenters 686 

6.  Scotch  Episcopalians  83 

7.  Church  of  England  Chapels 3 

5.  Independents  96 

9.  Baptists    (supposed) 30 

10.  Methodists  ditto 60 

11.  Quakersditto 10 

12.  Glassites,  Bereans,  &c.,  ditto 60 

13.  Roman  Catholics 66 

14.  Unitarians 6 

Total  Dissenting  Congregations  in  Scotland...  988 


Dissenters  from  the  church  establishment  would  naturally 
e  regarded  with  some  degree  of  unfriendly  feeling  by  its 
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adherents,  as  their  secession  must  be  considered  a  standinjj^ 
protest  against  the  system,  or  its  administration.  This  feel- 
inijr  has  hitterly  been  exhibited  with  an  augmented  degree  of 
rancour  against  them,  on  account  of  their  objecting  to  be 
taxed  in  support  of  the  establishment,  from  which  they  derive 
no  benefit,  but  suffer  contumely.  Their  complaints  having 
been  disregarded,  while  the  alleged  unrighteous  exactions 
were  rigorously  enforced  by  the  clergy,  as  allowed  by  law, 
and  they  having  made  repeated  applications  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  additional  grants  of  money  in  aid  of  the  Establish- 
meut,  the  spirit  of  the  Dissenters  has  been  roused  to  protest 
against  such  an  appropratjon  of  public  money,  as  violating  the 
principles  of  equity,  doing  injustice  to  the  whole  body  of 
Dissenters  in  the  kingdom,  and  outraging  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  following  will  more  clearly 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Scotland. 

**  At  a  Meeting  of  the  United  As^sociate  Synod,  held  at 
Edinburgh,  January  3,  1838,  regarding  additional  endow- 
ments being  prayed  for  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions  were  proposed,  and,  after  mature  consideration, 
were  most  cordially  and  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

"1.  That  it  be  respectfully  represented  to  the  British 
Legislature  in  general,  and  to  the  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  particular,  that  this  Synod,  consisting  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  and  representatives  of  by  far  the  largest 
body  of  Dissenters  in  Scotland,  disclaim  all  interference  with 
political  matters  which  do  not  immediately  bear  on  the 
religious  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  never,  in  any  former 
instance,  during  their  existence  as  a  Church  Court  for  more 
than  a  century,  have  held  a  meeting  for  the  special  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  any  measure 
of  any  kind,  which  they  knew  to  be  under  discussion,  or 
had  heard  of  as  likely  to  be  proposed  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament. 

''  2.  That  nevertheless  it  has  been  judged  expedient,  under 
the  unparalleled  urgency  of  the  case,  to  convene  the  present 
meeting,  with  a  view  promptly  to  adopt,  and  vigorously  to 
prosecute,  such  measures  as  may  be  thought  requisite,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  prevent  a  threatened  consummation  on  the  part 
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of  Her  Majesty's  Govern  men  t,  of  which  less  cannot  be  said, 
than  that  it  would  outrage  the  principles^  imuli  the  feelings, 
and  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  all  the  Dissenters  in  the 
empire, 

**  3.  That  this  Synod  feel  justified  in  employin^f  this  stronfjr 
languai^e  in  reference  to  a  current  report,  which  has  filled 
them  with  the  utmost  apprehension  and  regret,  and  of  which 
no  representations  and  remonstrances  made  to  the  proper 
quarter  have,  as  yet,  called  forth  a  contradiction :  —  That  it 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to 
propose  to  Parliament  that  an  additional  endowment  shall  be 
granted  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  concession 
to  the  clamour  and  importunity  of  some  of  her  alleged  friends, 
for  her  further  extension ;  and  that  it  Is  intended  to  appro- 
priate what  are  called  the  'Bishops'  Teinds'  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  4.  That  in  present  circumstances  hardly  any  thing  could 
be  more  impolitic  or  unjust,  than  to  show  special  favour,  and 
to  make  pecuniary  grants  from  any  public  source,  to  a 
Church  which  can  now  be  regarded  only  as  one  sect,  though 
numerous ;  since  it  will  be  found,  that  a  vast  proportion  of 
truly  religious  persons,  and  indeed  the  majority  of  the  Church" 
going  population,  are  Dissenters  from  it,  —  most  of  them  on 
the  ground,  that,  in  their  view,  no  church  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished by  law,  or  supported  by  compulsory  assessment;  and 
all  of  them,  because  they  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the 
intrusion  of  ministers  on  congregations  by  patronage,  and  laxity 
of  discipline,  with  which  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  many 
within  her  pale,  as  well  as  others,  has  long  been  charged. 

**  6.  That  the  present  application  of  that  church  for  further 
endowments,  in  order  to  secure  her  almost  unlimited  exten- 
sion, ought  to  be  firmly  and  universally  resisted,  on  the 
grounds,  that  the  representations  made  in  support  of  it  are  most 
fallacious — that  the  plans  adopted  to  enforce  it  have  been  most 
unwarrantable — that  the  destitution,  now  so  much  deplored, 
had  never  been  discovered  by  her  till  lately,  during  the  course 
of  an  age  when  it  must  have  been  equally  great,  \f  not  greater 
than  it  is  alleged  to  be  at  present, — that  in  particular  instances, 
when  church  extension  by  means  qf  chapels  of  ease  was  pro- 
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p9ied  in  tome  t^rkis,  the  utmost  opposition  was  made  to  it  by 
numbers  of  the  very  same  men,  who  now  so  zealously  advocate  the 
novel  scheme — that  the  obvious,  and  in  some  instances  the  avowed 
object  is  to  aggrandize  their  own  Church  at  the  expense  qf 
crushing  all  the  Dissenters  in  the  land,  whom,  in  the  mean  time, 
they  haughtily  re/use  to  acknowledge  as  being  capable  0/ supply" 
ing  any  portion  cfthe  destitution  complained  of— that  the  whole 
system,  as  it  respects  churchmen,  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular 
and  most  repulsive  specimen  of  pure  sectarianism  ;  and,  as  it 
respects  their  lay  friends,  judging  from  the  demonstrations 
made  by  some  ff  the  most  influential  among  them  in  Parliament, 
can  be  regarded  only  as  a  mere  political  movement,  which,  under 
the  garb  of  religious  seal,  so  awkwardly  assumed  at  first,  and 
90  inconveniently  worn  in  continuance,  has  y^o  other  object 
than  that  of  promoting  the  interests  of  a  miserable  partisan- 
ship. 

"  6.  That  if  in  some  districts  there  may  be  found  numbers 
of  our  countrymen  in  a  state  of  spiritual  destitution,  the  void 
might  well  be  supplied  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  benevolent 
Christians,  which  was  the  apostolic  plan  of  spreading  the  gospel, 
—  a  plan  which,  thoufifh  uf  late  so  heartlessly  assailed  by  the 
most  vulvar  and  senseless  vituperations,  would,  \f  unfettered 
directly  or  indirectly  by  state  interference,  and  if  unimpeded 
by  carnal  policy  and  power,  soon  show  an  efficiency  worthy 
of  its  orii^in.  And  indeed,  this  plan  of  Christian  benevolence 
has  on  a  grand  scale,  and  in  our  own  times,  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment  with  marvellous  results. 
In  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufScient  to  refer  to  the  mighty  and 
blissful  operations  alike  uf  Church  and  Dissenting  Missionary 
Societies,  conducted  entirely  on  the  voluntary  principle,  for 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  abroad.  This  Synod,  and  other 
Didsenting  denominations  holding  the  same  doctrinal  opinions, 
besides  maintaining  and  extending  the  institutions  of  the 
Gospel  at  home,  without  seeking  or  wishing  Government  aid, 
contribute  thousands  of  pounds  annually  for  foreign  missions. 
And  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  sums  thus  raised 
would  have  been  devoted  to  the  conversion  of  practical 
heathens  at  home,  had  it  not  been  that  all  attempts  made  in 
the  Highlands,  and  other  sequestered  and  destitute  places. 
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have  met  with  the  greatest,  and  often  lamentably  successful 
opposition  from  Conaervative  landlords,  as  the  friends  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  from  endowed  ministers,  who,  if  they 
did  not  aspire  to  the  honour  of  bein^  church- builders  in  any 
sense,  seem  to  have  regttrded  with  peculiar  suspicion  all 
attempts  to  diffuse  the  light  of  evan&fclical  truth  among*  those 
most  destitute  of  it,  from  whatever. quarter  that  light  might 
proceed,  but  especially  if  it  was-  seen  to  emanate  from  any 
body  of  Dissenters. 

**  7.  That  the  plan  proposed  by  the  church  extensionists,  of 
the  supplyin^r  of  Christian  instruction  and  ordinances  to 
those  most  destitute  of  them,  by  laying  an  additional  tax  on 
the  country,  which  must  necessarily  be  wrung  from  it  by 
compulsion,  is  at  variance  with  the  genius  and  design  of 
Christiauity  itself.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  attempt, 
if  made,  must  prove  a  signal  failure.  Their  scheme,  too, 
has  been  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and,  they 
themselves  being  judges,  the  results  have  been  most  deplor- 
able. And  yet  (with  amazing  simplicity,  or  with  intolerable 
presumption)  they  appeal  to  its  utter  inefScacy  as  their 
most  powerful  argument  to  have  the  experiment  repeated 
on  an  enlarged  scale  !  All  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  single 
fact  of  the  alleged  gross  darkness  to  be  dispersed,  and  the 
mass  of  heathenism  to  be  excavated  in  the  very  midst  of 
an  endowed  church,  from  which,  on  their  own  hypothesis, 
the  light  and  power  of  truth  should  have  issued,  so  as  to 
have  prevented,  if  not  the  very  existence,  yet  the  rapid 
and  appalling  increase  of  these  enormous  evils.'* 

Another  public  meeting  of  the  "  Scottish  Central  Board  for 
vindicating  the  rights  of  Dissenters,''  was  held  in  Bristo-Street 
Church,  January  4,  183S,  at  which  were  present  "Deputa- 
tions*' from  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland :  the 
following  among  other  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed. 

"  1.  That  this  meeting  express  their  unabated  attachment  to 
the  principle,  that  the  maintenance  and  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  duty  of  those  who  enjoy  its  privileges,  and 
their  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  exhibiting  this 
principle  in  the  evidence  of  its  truth  as  inculcated  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  power  of  its  influence  as  exempliiied  by 
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the  practice  of  the  Christian  Church  in  her  earliest  and  purest 
times. 

"  2.  That  the  support  of  Christianity,  by  the  interference 
of  the  civil  mafifistrate,  is  a  mode  of  promotin^f  the  interests 
of  religion  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  various  ways  ob- 
structive of  the  end  in  view;  and,  involving  as  it  does  an  in- 
Tasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  is  objectionable  in  every 
form,  whether  that  of  the  patronage  of  one  sect  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others,  or  that  of  the  patronage  of  many,  and  the  con- 
sequent confounding  of  truth  and  error,  for  the  purposes  of 
secular  policy. 

'*3.  That,  as  opposed  to  the  principle  which  this  meeting 
recognize  as  scriptural  and  just,  the  civil  establishment  of 
religion  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  an  evil,  from  which  the 
best  interests  of  the  national  church  herself  demand  her 
deliverance ;  and  any  additional  grant  of  the  property  of  the 
state  to  serve  her  sectarian  purposes,  ought,  from  a  regard  to 
her  true  interests,  as  well  as  injustice  to  Dissenters,  to  be  re- 
sisted as  a  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  money. 

**  4.  That  besides,  the  Reports  of  the  Commission  of  En- 
quiry which  have  been  published,  disprove  the  exaggerated 
statements  regarding  the  destitution  of  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  and  patitoral  superintendence,  alleged  to  exist  in 
those  places  to  which  these  reports  refer.  And  while  this 
meeting  admit,  and  deeply  regret,  that  there  exists  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  much  irreligion  and  vice,  they  conceive 
that  the  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  is  not  the 
multiplication  of  churches  and  state-paid  clergy,  but  the 
support  and  encouragement,  by  voluntary  contributions,  of 
Missionary  and  Christian  Instruction  Societies.  That  these 
means  have  been  already  eminently  successful,  and  their  in- 
creased  activity  and  usefulness  may  l)e  expected  from  the 
growing  interest  felt  by  all  denominations  in  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel :  while  by  interfering  on  such  a  subject  in  favour  of  one 
religious  denomination,  the  legislature  is  stepping  out  of  its 
proper  province,  and  will  do  much  to  paralize  the  efforts  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  in  a  department  of  duty  which 
blesses  him  who  gives  equally  with  him  who  receives." 

Rev.A.Thomson,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  United  Associate 
SfBod,  in  his  **  Letter  to  Lord  Melbourne/'  says,  *' Leaving  ua 

3  £ 
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to  proTide  for  ourselves,  from  our  own  resources,  but  not  im- 
pairiDg  these  resources  by  compelling  us  to  provide  at'  tbe 
same  time  for  the  support  of  others,  with  whom  we  have  no 
connection,  and  from  whom  we  can  derive  no  benefit,  by  the 
continuance  or  enactment  of  laws,  which,  even  if  they  impo- 
verish us  hut  little,  must  yet  degrade  us  much,  lu  short,  my 
Lord,  we  claim  nothing  more  than  that  we  may  enjoy  equal 
eivil  rights  and  privileges  with  our  fellow-citizens.  That  we 
can  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  however,  while  the  present 
state  of  things  continues,  we  maintain  to  be  impossible.  And 
if  this  can  be  proved,  your  Lordship  will  allow  our  title,  in 
equity,  to  claim  that  the  present  state  of  things,  as  it  respects 
the  treatment  given  by  Government  to  the  Church  and  the 
Di.^swnters,  ought  to  be  changed  *." 

Protesting  against  a  compulsory  tax  on  Dissenters,  fOr  the 
support  of  the  Established  Church,  Mr.  Thomson  proceeds, 
'*  Let  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  then,  be  freed  from  a 
burden,  which  on  no  rational  and  recognized  principle,  either 
of  liberal  policy  or  common  justice,  they  can  be  obliged  any 
longer  to  bear.  And  let  the  original  theory  of  the  establish- 
ment,—  that  its  support  must  come  from  those  conected  with 
its  communion,  and  who  profess  to  derive  advantage  from  its 
ordinances,^ —  be  tried  at  length  by  the  test  of  actual  expe- 
rience. Since  churchmen  approve  of  a  compulsory  tax  for 
the  support  of  religion,  let  Government  tax  them  according  fo 
their  heart'^s  content.  This,  my  Lord,  would  effectually  and 
for  ever  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  of  Dissenters,  in  as  far 
as  the  endowment  of  the  Established  Church  is  concerned  f." 

Refuting  the  ordinary  plea  of  his  opponents,  Mr.  Thomson 
says,  "It  is  very  remarkable,  my  Lonl,  that  in  many,  if  not 
in  most,  of  the  parishes  where  additional  churches  and  endow- 
ments are  prayed  for,  the  existing  churches  are  half  or  more 
than  half  empty,  either  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  Dissent,  or 
the  incompetence  of  the  present  incumbents.  If  it  be  the 
former  of  these  reasons,  why  oblige  the  country  to  provide 
that  for  others,  which  they  show  they  are  able  and  willing, 
and  determined  to  provide  for  themselves  ?  And  if  it  be  the 
latter  reason  that  makes  additional  churches  requisite,  is  that 

*  Claims  of  the  Dissenters  on  the  Government  of  the  Coantry.    By 
Rer.  A.  Thomson,  A.  M.  CoUtU^dxn,  v^>^<       ^  \.b\d«^.69, 60. 
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pi^  of  Uie  land,  cursed  enough  already  by  an  endowed,  but, 
H  seeniH,  an  idle  and  insufficient  ministry,  to  get  further  en- 
dowtnetits,  that  the  curse  may  be  doubled  *?" 

Time  alone  is  requisite  to  show  the  results  of  the  conflict 
now  beioff  .carried  on  in  Scotland :  ami  it  is  only  necessary  to 
•dd  a  few  partleukn  relating  to  the  chief  denominations. 

UmUd  Atsociute  Sff»od,  This  powerful  and  active  body. has 
fmtr  Theological  Profes«ors,  men  of  acknowledged  eminence, 
to  receive  their  students  for  the  ministry  among  them,  at 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Mid-Calder,  and  Berwick  <t. 

Relitf  Synod.  This  body  supports  one  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy at  Paisley  X- 

Rearmed  Presbyterian*  This  body  also  has  a  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Paisley  §. 

Originul  Burgher,  Tliis  body  has  a  Pro^ssaor  of  Theology 
at  Glasgow  y. 

These  Presbyterian  communities,  a^s  appears  by  their  in- 
crease, have  made  worthy  and  successful  efforts  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Besides  their  labours  in  Home 
Missions,  and  similar  Institutions,  they  co-operate,  with  zea- 
lous liberality,  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ  abroad  by 
Che  Loadon  Missionary  Society. 

Scotch  Epiteopal  Communion,  This  body  supports  a  '^Theo- 
logical Institution,**  with  two  Professors:  "Right  Rev. 
J.Walker,  D.  D.  for  Dwimty ;  and  Rt.  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D, 
for  Church  History  conjoined  with  Bell  Lecture  IT-** 

Independents,  This  body,  as  its  rapid  increase  shows,  has 
exhibited  remarkable  seal  in  the  Home  Missionary  field,  in 
Scotland.  A  paper  OU'  the  "  Claims  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland,'*  published  in  1831,  states,  "  In  the  liow- 
iands,  besides  many  •extensive  itinerancies,  upwards  of 
twenty  ministers  have  for  many  years  received  assistance 
from  the  funds,  to  enal>le  them  to  increase  their  labours. 
Several  of  these  servants  of  the  Lord,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  engagements  at  home,  preach  once  or  twice 
a  week,  throughout  the  year,  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
around  them.  8ome  of  these  ministers  have  ten  or  twelve 
oot*8tations,  at  which  they  preach  in  rotation  during  the  week, 

'  Ibid,  p.  dl.  t  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  1836.  t  Ibid* 

§  Ibid«  il  Ibid.  t  Ibid. 
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or  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Not  fewer  than  nwteen  Gaelic 
Preachers,  and  five  who  labour  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles,  are  assisted  by  the  Union*."  The  Report  of  1836, 
mentions  "  tteenty-three  most  devoted  and  faithful  labourers*' 
in  this  field ;  and  states,  '*  Since  the  General  Meeting  the 
Committee  have  distributed  among  twenty-one  churches  the 
sum  of  279/. — to  aid  newly  opened  stations  and  for  Itinerancies 
in  the  Lowlands,  305/. — and  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Highlands  and  Islands,  596/." 

Rev.  T.  Scales,  of  Leeds,  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
''  Union"  in  May  1836,  and  says,  "This  important  and  highly 
useful  seminary  (the  Glasgow  Theological  Institution)  is  flou* 
rishing  underthe  care  of  its  most  excellent  and  disinterested  Tu- 
tors.— There  dxt  fourteen  students  under  the  care  of  the  Com- 
mittee, besides  four  or  five  missionary  students,  some  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's,  and  several  other  young  men, 
some  of  them  from  English  churches,  making  in  all  about 
thirty,  who  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Ewiog's  and 
Dr.  Wardlaw's  Lectures.  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
my  admiration  of  their  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  that 
two  such  men,  of  whom  any  University  in  the  kingdom  might 
glory  as  their  Humanity  and  Divinity  Professors,  should  give 
their  inestimable  services  to  the  Glasgow  Theological  Academy 
without  fee  or  reward  t»'' 

Baptists »  This  body  is  laborious,  zealously  and  liberally 
promoting  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  supporting,  as  reported 
in  the  Edinburgh  Almanack  for  1838,  twenty-five  missionaries, 
under  the  Committee  of  an  Institution  denominated  the 
"  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  for  Scotland." 

Roman  Catholics,  Romanism  has  had  some  adherents  in 
Scotland  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  considerable 
zeal  and  activity  now  prevail  to  gain  converts.  Their  siaty-sLg 
congregations  are  governed  by  five  bishops,  still  retaining  the 
style  assumed  from  them  by  the  prelates  of  the  English 
Episcopacy,  of  "  Right  Reverend  :"  three  of  them  are  called 
"  Vicars  Apostolic,"  and  the  other  two  are  "Coadjutors."  They 
have  a  Seminary  at  "Blairs,  near  Aberdeen,  establishe<l  in 
1829 ,  for  the  Education  of  young  men  designed  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Priesthood  :  the  number  of  students  in  1836  was  42%.** 

*  UoDg.  Mag.  1831.       t  Ibid.  1836.       t  ^inb.  Aim.  1838. 
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CHAP.  VI. 
Section  /.     The  Church  of  Ireland. 

.l%Bilarie«  of  the  Irish  Church— Mr.  AdRm*!  statistics— Spiritaal  desolation  of 
Ireland  —  Testimony  of  Mr.  Riland — of  Archdeacon  Glover — Report  of  Beclesi- 
astical  Commissioners— Ecclesiastical  statistics  analiied— Review  of  the  relifiMS 
•Catkilics — Ecclesiastical  Unions  of  Parishes— I llnstrative  cases— Diocese  of  Emiy 
^-Cases  in  Mona^liau  coonty —  Mr.  Sergeant  Perrin*s  appeal— Lord  J.  Rnssell's 
examples— Revennes  of  the  Prelates— Of  Deans  and  Chapters — Of  parochial  bene- 
fices—Total revenoes— Riot  and  bloodshed  in  collecting  Tithes— Slaughter  at 
Kathcormac— Expenses  of  soldiery  and  police  in  Ireland— Neglect  of  the  Native 
Irish— Irish  Home  Missions— Lord  Mountcashers  Cbarch  Reform  Meeting- 
Evangelical  Controversy  at  Dnblin— Clerical  persecotion  of  Rev.  £.  Nixon— Irish 
Evangelical  Societies  in  England. 

Ireland,  by  the  **  Act  of  Union/'  passed  in  18()0,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain :  and  by  thtji/th 
Article  of  that  Act,  the  religious  establishment  of  that  country 
was  conjoined  with  the  £nglish  hierarchy,  as  the  '*  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland."  The  following  is  a  list  of 
its  principal  dignitaries  at  that  period  : — 


Sees. 

Arch- 
Bishops 

Bishopfi 

Deans. 

Arch 
deacon* 

Freben 
>  duries. 

'  Canons 

ohan- 
'  eellors. 

1.  Armagh 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 

4 

.... 

1 

2.  Dublin 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

1 

14 

3.  Cashel  &c  £mly. 

I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

10 

.... 

2 

4.  Tuam 

1 
. . .  • 

•  •  t  • 

2 
1 

2 
1 

8 

5.  Meath 

6.  Kildare 

• . . . 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

7.  Clogher 

.... 

1 

1 

5 

8.  Clonfert  ik  Kil- 

macduagh.... 

.... 

2 

2 

10 

9.  Cloyne 

.... 

1 

1 

14 

.... 

1 

10.  Cork  &  Ross  . . 

.... 

2 

2 

17 

11.  Derry 

.... 

1 

1 

4 

12.  Down  &  Connor 

.... 

2 

2 

6 

...» 

2 

13.  Dromore 

•  •  •• 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

14.  Elphin 

.... 

1 

1 

8 

15.  Ferns&Leighlin 

.... 

2 

2 

14 

.... 

2 

16.  KiUala  &  Ach- 

onry 

.... 

2 

2 

8 

17.  Killaloe  &  Kil- 

fenora 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

8 

.... 

2 

18.  Kilmore  ....   . 

.... 

1 

1 

19.  Limerick,  Ard- 

fert  «S:  Aghadoe 

.  • .  • 

2 

3 

11 

.... 

1 

20.  Ossory 

.... 

1 

1 

8 

. . .  • 

1 

t\,  Raphoe 

.... 

1 

1 

22.  Watcrford  & 

Lismore 

•  •  •  • 

1 

18 

2 

2 

10 
168 

.... 

2 

4 

33 

33 

4 

19 

i      1 

1           1 

3  E  3 
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Mr.  Adatn  states,  "  la  Ireland  there  are  about  2,246  pa- 
rishes, of  which  293  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  367  in  that 
of  laymen,  21  in  that  of  Trinity  College,  1,470  in  that  of  the 
bishops.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  presents  to  144  livings, 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns  to  17l>  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  to  106,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Kildare  to  131.  Yet  the  members  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  are  comparatively  few,  not  being  supposed 
to  exceed  400,000,  whereas  her  revenues  are  immense  ♦." 

Ireland,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  presents,  to  the  eye  of 
an  intelligent  observer,  a  picture  the  most  appalling,  espe- 
cially when  surveyed  by  the  light  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
While  craftv  statesmen  and  ambitious  ecclesiastics  have  been 
grasping  for  power  and  wealth  in  Ireland,  that  fine  country 
has,  in  every  part,  exhibited  frightful  scenes  of  misery  and 
destitution,  and  the  neglected  people  have  sunk  into  ignorance 
and  superstition,  committing  the  most  fearful  crimes  against 
their  supposed  oppressors.  These  various  evils  calling  loudly 
for  redress,  many  have  made  the  case  of  Ireland  a  subject  of 
diligent  inquiry.  Clergymen,  however,  who  will  be  least 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  have  stated  the  injuries  of  Ireland 
in  a  most  impressive  manner;  and  they  shall  bear  testimony 
here.  Mr.  Riland  gives  the  following  representation,  from  a 
**  high  church  writer  in  the  English  division  of  the  United 
Kingdom,'*  in  his  **  Christian  Survey  of  the  Country  in  1829:" 
"that  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  down  to  thiH 
hour,  the  Church  of  England,  established  in  that  country, 
has  entirely  neglected  to  preach  to  nearly  Uro-fifths  of  the 
population;  and  while  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland  care  was 
taken  that  the  clergy  should  preach  in  Welch  and  in  Gaelic, 
no  such  object  was  attempted  in  Ireland.  There  certainly  i« 
no  parallel  to  this  iniquity  to  be  found  in  the  papal  church ; 
and  it  is  a  vvonder  how  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  particularly  in  Ireland,  can  venture  to  say  one  word 
against  papal  abomination,  until  he  has  protested  publicly 
against  this  barefaced  violation  of  common  honesty  in  his  own 
church.  The  clergy,  however,  though  they  have  done  no 
duty,  have  not  omitted  to  exact  the  pay  to  which  they  were 
entitled  only  for  service  performed :  they  have  exacted,  with 

*  Religious  World,  by  Rev.  Robert  Adam,  AJ^.,  p.  204,  IdM. 
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a  rigour  lit  the  ecclesiastical  courts  unknown  to  the  King^is 
courts,  the  last  penny  of  their  real  or  assumed  rii^hts,  from 
the  star^riu^  population ;  while  mauy  parishes  have  been  with- 
out incumbents,  without  houses  for  their  residence,  or 
churches  in  which  they  can  preach  *." 

Disorders  so  dreadful,  arising  from  the  "tithe  system," 
continuing  to  inflame  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  the 
reformed  Parliament  appointed  "Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
concerning  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage,'*  and  "Pub- 
lic Instruction."  Their  "Reports"  having  been  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1833  and  1835 ;  in  the 
mean  time  an  Act  was  passed,  Aug.  14,  1833,  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  ten  of  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  as  the  several  prelates 
should  die.  Still  but  few  of  the  ecclesiastical  evils  were  re- 
moved, and  the  public  demanded  a  reform  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland :  but  most  of  the  clergy  in  England  deprecated  any 
appropriation  of  the  misapplied  revenues,  even  for  the  purposes 
of  educating  the  injured  people  of  that  country. 

Archdeacon  Glover,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pellew,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, declining  to  attend  a  meeting,  in  May,  1835,  "toad- 
dress  His  Majesty  to  preserve  the  church  temporalities,"  says, 
"The  established  Church  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  to  which 
th2  whole  Christian  world  supplies  no  parallel.  Unions  of 
eight  or  ten  or  even  more  parishes  consolidated  to  make  up 
one  rich  living ;  that  living  without  either  church,  or  manse,  or 
Protestant  congregation ;  its  incumbent  enjoying,  through  a 
tithe  agent,  its  large  emoluments,  and  those  emoluments  wrung 
from  a  population,  who  never  behold  the  face  of  their  minister, 
or  hear  from  his  lips  one  word  of  exhortation  In  every  other 
part  of  his  dominions.  His  Majesty  accepts  and  acknowledges 
as  the  established  faith,  that  form  of  worship  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  consciences  of  the  great  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  accepts  and  acknowledges  Presbyterianism  ia 
Scotland  and  Catholicism  in  Canada,  and  exercises  the  greatest 
caution  in  interfering  with  even  the  debasing  and  cruel  super- 
stitions of  the  Mahometans  or  Hindoos  in  India.  But  in  Ire- 
land we  are  not  content  to  force  upon  her  an  establibhment 

*  Ecclesiae  Decus  et  Tutamen,  by  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.  M«,  p.  76, 76. 
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which  is  the  hereditary  aversion  of  aixseverUhs  of  her  inhabit- 
ants, but  we  persevere  in  presenting  this  establishment  to  her 
view  under  the  most  forbidding  end  repulsive  form.  If  con- 
version be  our  object,  can  any  means  more  unlikely  be 
adopted — can  any  project  be  marked  by  a  more  signal  failure? 
Has  not  the  present  system  been  pursued  long  enough  to 
answer  every  purpose  of  experiment  ?  It  has  gone  on  for  about 
three  hundred  years,  and  that  wretched  country,  so  far  from 
becoming  more  Protestant,  or  more  reconciled  to  their  yoke  of 
spiritual  bondage,  has  gone  on  in  one  unvaried  course  of  dis- 
content, rebellion,  and  bloodshed, — a  burden  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  Great  Britain;  and  that  Gospel,  which  should  have 
been  the. harbinger  of  peace,  has  been  used  as  the  source  and 
watchword  of  the  most  savage  barbarities,  and  the  most  re- 
lentless discord.  If  the  experiment  of  controlling  the  con- 
science by  brute  force,  or  overawing  it  by  a  splendid  and  gor- 
geous hierarchy,  although  in  support  of  truth,  could  be  justi- 
fied by  any  testimony  of  its  utility,  it  might  then  be  some  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  abandon  it  as  hopeless :  but  the  very 
contrary  is  the  notorious  and  admitted  fact  *.'' 

The  "Commissioners  of  Public  Instruction,"  in  their  First 
Report,  presented  to  Parliament  in  June,  1835,  state  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

Population  of  Ireland  in  1834 7,943,940 

Of  whom  there  were,  

Members  of  the  Established  Church  and  Wes- 

leyan  Methodists 852,064 

Presbyterians 642,356 

Other  Protestant  Dissenters 21,808 

Roman  Catholics 6,427,712 


7,943,940 


Considerable  omissions  of  Dissenters  are  known  to  have 
been  made :  this  will  appear  certain,  from  the  statement  re- 
garding the  diocese  of  Clogher,  where,  under  the  head  of 
"Other  Protestant  Dissenters,"  and  their  " places  of  wor- 

♦  Page  15, 16. 
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ship/*  we  find  thirty  places  of  worship,  and  only  twenty-tidt 
persons!  The  whole  Report  has  been  analized,  and  set  down, 
therefore,  as  follows,  in  round  numbers :  — 

Members  of  the  Establishment 760,000 

Dissenters,  below  specified » 7,IB0,000 

7,940,000 

Presbyterians 642,000 

Wesleyans 65,000 

Other  Dissenters 45,000 

Roman  Catholics 6,428,000 

Total  Dissenters 7,180,000 


Religion,  as  practically  regarded  in  Ireland,  will  in  a  mea- 
sure appear  from  the  followin;^  statements :  — 

Roman  Catholica,  for  6,428,000  of  people,  have 
places  of  worship  built  by  themselves  ; 2,105 

Episcopalians,  for  about  760,000  nominal  members, 
have  churches  and  chapels,  provided  by  the  State, 
most  of  them  built  originally  by  the  Catholics 1,338 

Other  Dissenters,  for  about  752,000  persons,  have 
places  of  worship  built  by  themselves 855 

There  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  1,338  churches, 
474  of  which  have  been  built  since  the  year  1800,  at  an  ex- 
pense to  Parliament  of  415,180/.  The  Presbyterians  have  452 
churches,  the  other  Dissenters  have  403,  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, 2,105:  total,  2,960.  The  7,182,000  Dissenters  in  Ire- 
land have  no  benefice  or  glebe,  while  the  760,000  churchmen 
have  1,472  benefices,  many  of  which  are  richly  endowed,  and 
850  glebe  houses.  Out  of  the  1,4/2  endowed  benefices,  there 
are  only  889  resident  incumbents.  In  210  there  is  no  church ; 
in  339  of  the  benefices  in  which  the  incumbent  is  non-resi- 
dent, divine  service  is  performed  by  him  or  by  a  curate.  In 
158  of  the  benefices,  no  divine  service  is  performed  either  by 
the  incumbent  or  by  a  citrate.    In  some  of  these  cases,  it  a\^< 
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pears,  that  Divine  service  is  performed  io  a  school  house : 
bat  57  parishes  or  districts,  comprising  3,030  nominal  mem- 
bers of  the  established  Church,  are  without  any  provision  for 
religious  ordinances,  according  to  the  forms  of  that  commu- 
nity I  There  are  41  benefices  in  which  there  is  no  member  of 
the  Established  Church  ! 

•*  The  unions  in  the  Irish  church,"  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  said,  in 
1819,  "have  lonfjf  been  considered  as  one  of  its  greatest  de- 
fects." "  Some  of  these  are  made  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese,'"  and  "of  these  episcopal  unions,  some,  particularly 
those  made  in  former  times,"  the  archbishop  remarked* 
*'may  be  found  to  be  extremely  objectionable."  Of  these 
episcopal  unions,  there  are,  according  to  the  Irish  Ecclesi- 
astical Rei(ister,  230,  comprising  704  parishes  or  parts  of 
parishes  ;  some  of  which  unions  have  ei^ht,  ten,  and  even  ele- 
ven parishes  in  each.    The  following  are  examples : — 

**  lantern,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  is  a  union  oi  five  parishes, 
one  of  which  is  seven  miles  from  the  rest. 

**  Templeneiryy  in  Cashel,  a  union  of  three  parishes,  the 
boundary  of  one  of  which  is  above  twelve  miles  from  the 
church. 

'*  Kilcooly,  in  Kilmacduagh,  a  union  of  ten  parishes,  of  which 
two  are  detached,  one  siof  miles,  and  the  other  ten  miles  from 
the  contiguous  parishes. 

**  Bally nakill,  in  Tuam,  a  union  of  nine  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  thirteen  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  benefices,  and 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  church. 

*'  Burnchurch,  in  Ossory,  is  a  union  oi  fourteen  parishes, 
three,  of  which  are  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  county  of 
Kilkenny*." 

The  following  are  the  first  twenty  cases  out  oi  fifty  selected 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  by  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer : — 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  July,  1835. 
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Name  of  Benefice. 


Niimberof 

Members 

ofEstaU. 

Church. 


Crooke  

Lisnakil 

KilbarryiiMeackyw 
KUiMolash  .... 

Kilrush 

Modeligo  union 

Mora 

Outeragh  union 

Rossmire 


Seskeinaae .... 

Geal 

Hoare  Abbey . . 

KiliBOie 

Loughmoe  .... 
iempleree .... 
Teroplebiedin.. 

Ardagh 

Carrigdownane 

Clenne 

Clonuiult 


14 
5 

12 

12 
6 
4 
9 

15 

11 

3 
14 
10 

3 
14 

9 

2 

14 

4 

17 

1 


N  amber  of 
Clergy  in. 
of  Istabl. 
Church 
beioogiog 

to  the 
Benefice. 


1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 


1 
3 
2 


( 


Whether 

Clergymen  reside 

within  It. 


No  resid.  Clergy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
A  res.  Clergym. 
Curate  resid.  ) 
aear  officiates  i 
No  resid.Clergy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditio. 

Ditto. 

J^itto. 

Ditto. 
Resides  in  ad-  \ 
joining  Parish  ^ 
Noresid.Cicrgy 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Whether 

any 
Churcli. 


NoChur. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

AChurc. 

NoChur. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

ACliurc. 

NoChur. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Afflontitof 

(ocome  from 

Tithes. 

L.     «.    4, 


190  5  3 

leo  0  0 

300  0  0 

232  10  0 

152  6  3 

440  0  0 

259  7  il 

242  6  1 

200  0  0 

335  0  0 

185  0  0 

166  3  I 

100  0  0 

249  4  7 

207  IB  10 

l>i4  10  0 

600  0  0 

90  0  0 

559  19  0 

225  0  0 


The  remaining  thirty  are  precisely  of  the  same  character. 

•*  In  the  diocese  of  Emly,  out  of  a  total  population  of 
98,363,  the  numbers  of  the  Established  Church  are  1,246,  or 
only  1 J  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  They  have  35  places  of  wor- 
ship and  31  clergymen.  The  diocese,  which  contains  42  pa- 
rishes with  provision  for  cure  of  souls,  is  divided  into  17 
benefices,  in  seven  of  which  the  incumbent  is  resident,  and  is 
non-resident  in  the  remaining  ten,  in  Jive  of  which  no  divine 
service  is  performed.  In  one  of  these  there  is  no  member  of 
ihe  Established  Church ;  in  three  others  there  arc  less  than 
20;  in  only  four  do  they  exceed  100;  in  only  one  do  they  ex- 
ceed 200.  The  average  amount  of  tithe  composition  for  each 
parish  in  this  diocese  exceeds  210/. ;  the  total  amount  exceeds 
7,000/.  The  dignitaries  and  prebendaries  of  this  diocese,  in 
right  of  their  dignities  and  prebends,  and  the  benefices  form- 
ing the  corps  of  each,  have  separate  revenues,  to  the  annual 
amount  of  4,554/.  lOs,  6^.    The  united  incomes  of  the  l7 
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benefices  in  the  diocese  amount  to  T^*IL  I8«.  hd.  There  is 
an  economy  estate  of  111  acres,  and  there  have  been  granted 
for  building  churches  and  glebe-houses,  5>670/.  in  gifts,  and 
4,320/.  in  loans.  Such  is  a  compendious  view  of  the  state  of 
the  church  in  the  diocese  of  Emly.  We  abstain  from  comment : 
we  have  stated  facts  which  can  speak  for  themselves  *.'' 

Emly  is  in  the  south:  but  the  following  instances  are 
"from  a  county,  Monaghan,  which  has  been  described  as  one 
of  the  most  Protestant  in  the  north  of  Ireland.*'  They  were 
quoted  by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  in  his  place  iu 
Parliament,  April  2,  1835,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  Church 
Reform. 

"  1.  Magheracloone — 198  Established  Church,  8,449  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  of  living,  430/.  in  tithes,  with  a  gltbe- 
house,  and  42  acres  of  land,  making  a  total  of  556/.  per 
annum.  The  incumbent  generally  resides  at  Bath,  and  visits 
his  parish  once  a  year:  the  duty  is  done  by  a  stipendiary 
curate. 

**2.  Carrickmacross — 607  Established  Church,  276  Presby- 
terians, 12,069  Roman  Catholics.  Value  of  living  700/.  in 
tithes  :  glebe-house,  and  140  acres  of  land;  total  1,120/.  In- 
cumbent resides  at  Armagh :  duty  done  by  a  stipendiary 
curate. 

"  3.  Donaghmoine — 4/0  Established  Church,  14,003  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  of  living :  tithes,  1,050/.  glebe  house,  and 
50  acres  ;  total  1,233/.  Incumbent  non-resident,  living  in  a 
distant  benefice  of  considerable  value,  which  he  also  enjoys : 
duty  performed  by  a  stipendiary  curate. 

"  4.  Kitlany—b^  Established  Church,  4,912  Roman  Catholics. 
Value  of  living,  600/.  in  tithes,  glebe-house,  and  80  acres  ; 
total  value,  750/.  Incumbent  resides  near  Dublin  :  duty 
performed  by  a  stipendiary  curate. 

"5.  Enniskeen  —  lSe  Established  Church,  3,680  Roman 
Catholics.  Value  of  tithes,  600/.  glebe-house,  and  80  acres  : 
total  value,  750/.     Incumbent  non-resident.** 

"Here,"  said  Mr.  Sergeant  Perrin,  "is  a  district  of  five 
parishes  in  Protestant  Ulster :  in  all,  the  incumbents  are  uon- 

»  Ibid. 
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resident.  The  duty  is  performed  by  curates ;  aud  I  believe 
welly  and  assiduously,  and  satisfactorily  performed,  by  stipen- 
<liary  curates ;  satisfactorily  to  the  Protestant  inhabitants,  by 
stipendiary  curates  with  small  incomes. 

'*  I  never  will  consent  to  this  state  of  things,  that,  while 
7501,  a-year  is  abstracted  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  church, 
the  whole  of  the  religious  duties  should  be  performed  by  a 
person  receiving  a  small  stipend  only ;  and  that  the  remainder, 
whether  it  be  400/.  or  600/.,  or,  as  in  other  parishes,  much  more 
a-year,  should  go  to  be  dissipated  by  an  individual  residing  at 
Bath,  or  at  Kingstown. 

'*  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  withdraw  any  thing 
from  the  incomes  of  the  Protestant  working  clergy ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  would  seek  to  place  those  members  of  that  body 
in  a  situation  more  becoming  their  sacred  calling,  and  more 
independent,  by  giving  every  actual  incumbent,  that  is  every 
clergyman  doing  duty,  not  less  than  200/.  or  250/.  per  annum, 
instead  of  75/.    I  would  then  apply  the  remaining  500/.  in 
parishes  producing  750/.,  to  the  original  purpose,  namely,  the 
religious  education  and  moral  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners.    But  it  is  said  this  would  be  spoliation — this 
would   be  robbing  the  church  and   endangering  property. 
Who  talks  of  robbing  the  church,  and  yet  sustains  the  present 
system  ?     Is  it  not  robbing  the  church  to  get  the  business  of 
that  church  done  for  a  small  stipend,  perhaps  for  75/.  per 
annum,  and  to  receive  the  difference  without  labour,  and 
expend  it  in  a  foreign  country  ?     Is  not  this  spoliation,  mis- 
application, and  diversion  of  the  funds  to  purposes  not  eccle- 
siastical ?     I  deny  that  such  an  application  of  the  funds,  as 
making  provision  for  a  suitable  income  for  the  working  in- 
cumbent, and  giving  the  residue  to  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  parishioners,  is  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
church  robbery.     I  say,  they  who  divert  it  from  these  pur- 
poses to  individual  emolument  are  the  spoliators — they  who 
prefer  the  man  to  the  duty — who  regard  and  provide  for  the 
churchman,  not  the  church — they  divert,  they  misapply,  they 
ipoliate  and  rob  the  church  *.'' 

•Ibid. 

3  F 
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Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  same  debate,  stated  the  case  of  four 
adjacent  parishes,  having^  for  incumbents/bur  absentee  rectors, 
drawing  a  total  revenue  from  these  benefices  of  2,025/.  or  600/. 
on  the  averaj^e,  which  were  served  by  two  curates  for  twenty 
years,  at  75/.  each.  Thus  in  twenty  years  the  stipends  of  the 
resident  cler^fymen,  who  performed  the  whole  duty,  being 
deducted,  37,600/.  were  drawn  from  these  parishes  under  pre- 
tence of  religion,  by  absentee  sinecurists,  they  leaving  only 
3,000/.  as  the  real  value  of  the  religious  services  ! 

From  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesiastical 
Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,*'  it  appears,  that  "the 
total  gross  revenues  of  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  on 
an  average  of  three  years,  ending  December  3J,  1831, 
amounted  to  151,127/.  12*.  4^.  The  total  net  amount  of  the 
same  was,  on  an  average  similarly  taken,  128,808/.  8*.  3|</. 
or  6,854/.  to  each.  The  richest  archbishopric  is  that  of 
Armagh,  of  which  the  average  net  yearly  produce  is 
14,494/.  0*.  3^^.;  the  richest  bishopric  that  of  Derry, 
averai»ing  a  net  income  of  12,159/.  3«.  6rf.  The  poorest  arch- 
bishopric  is  that  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  of  which  the  average 
income  is  6,308/.  5«.  2d. ;  the  poorest  bishopric,  Clonfert 
and  Kilrnat'duagh,  of  which  the  average  net  income  is 
2,970/.  Us.  Gir/." 

*'  We  fome  now  to  the  revenues  of  the  deans  and  chapters, 
prebendaries  and  canons.  It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  gross  annual  amount,  exclusive  of  chap- 
ter dividends,  and  payments  out  of  the  economy  funds,  received  by 
284  per:>ons — dignitaries,  pre!)endaries  and  canons,  belonging 
to  the  chaj)ters  of  the  church  of  Ireland — was  152,606/.  16*  8^tf. 
Of  this,  about  112,000/.  arises  from  benefices  with  cure  of 
souls  annexed  to  such  dignities  and  prebends.*' 

'•  Amon^j-  the  queries  transmitted  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  respective  dignitaries,  prebendaries,  and  canons  of 
catlicdral  churches  in  Ireland,  was  this — Whether  there  are 
any  and  what  duties  annexed  to  the  office  P  *  There  are  not 
ony  duties  annexed,^  was  the  answer  returned  in  the  case  of 
sixteen  deaneries,  nine  precentorships,  five  chancellorships, 
seven  treasurerships,  two  provostships,  twelve  archdeaconries, 
twenty-three   prebends,    and   one  canonry.      We    find    il  ;t 
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nty-fioe  officen  abo?e  enumerated  are  sinecures,  by  the 
ission  of  those  who  hold  them — that  some  of  the  others 
i.  an  yirtually  sinecures,  inasmuch  as  their  duties  are  performed 
:  by  deputy-^and  that  the  duties  performed  by  the  remainder 
:    are  few,  8%ht»  and  easy." 

Irish  ecclesiastical  dif^nitaries,  therefore,   have  these    re- 
venues : — 

£.        s.     fi. 

"  Archbishops  and  Bishops 151,127  12    4^ 

Corporate    Revenues    of   Deans    and 

Chapters 1,042  11     5 

The    economy    estates    of   Cathedral 

Churches 11,065  14     74 

^  Revenues  of  the  subordinate  ecclesias- 
tical Corporations,  scuh  as  iVJinur 
Canonries,  VicarChoralships,  &c...     10,525  19    5^ 

**  Revenues  of  all  Dififnities  and  Prebends, 
exclusive  of  the  incomes  of  the  bene- 
fices with  cure  of  souls,  and  deduct- 
ing those  which  are  annexed  to 
Episcopal  Dignities  34,481  12    0| 

Total £.208,233    9  IH 


**  These  are  the  annual  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  incomes  of  parochial  benefices,  with 
cure  of  souls ;  from  which  source,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
incomes  to  the  amount  of  more  than  112,000/.  are,  in  addition 
to  the  precediujE^,  possessed  by  the  di£'nitaries  and  prebendaries 
of  the  Irish  Church  ♦.** 

"The  revenues  of  the  parochial  benefices  of  Ireland  arise 
mainly  from  two  sources— glebe  and  tithe.  There  is  a  third 
source,  called  minister's  money,  arising  from  a  house  tax  in 
certain  parishes.  The  quantity  of  glebe  land  in  Ireland  is 
91,137  acres,  of  which  87,000  acres  are  esteemed  profitable. 
If  we  estimate  the  average  value  of  glebe  land  at  16*.  an  acre, 
this  part  of  the  church  revenues  amounts  to  65,250/.  per 
annum. 

♦  Ibid. 
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"Tithe  id  a  much  more  ample  source  of  revenue.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  tithes  in  Ireland  is  665,000/. : 
as  there  were  2,250  parishes  under  composition  at  the  end  of 
1834,  to  the  amount  of  644,000/.;  of  which,  above  527,000/  was 
payable  to  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  somewhat  less  than 
117,000/.  to  'lay  impropriators:  besides  between  JO  and  80 
not  yet  under  composition,  estimated  of  the  value  of  21,000/. 
Such  are  the  revenues  of  the  parochial  benefices  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland." 

The  total  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  are 
therefore  as  follows:  —  £.       s,     d. 

Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries,  before  stated  206,233    9  1 1^ 
Parochial  Benefices    665,000    0    0 


£873,233    9  IH 


Archdeacon  Glover,  our  readers  will  probably  admit,  is  jus- 
tified, after  reviewing  these  statistics,  in  sayinirthat  "  ihe  esta- 
blished Church  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  to  which  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world  supplies  no  parallel* — "  a  yoke  o/ spiritual  bondag-e,** 
MQC^^iomwg*'  discontent,  rebellion,  and  bloodshed :''  and  Mr.  Ri- 
land  in  declaring,  **  There  certainly  is  no  parallel  to  this  ini- 
quity to  be  found  in  the  Papal  Church — a  bare-faced  violation 
of  common  honesty. "" 

Ireland  has  groaned  under  this  systematic  oppression,  and 
its  patriots,  with  those  of  En^^land,  have  called  loiuily  for 
justice,  which,  until  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bills,  has 
been  denied ;  and  even  now  all  measures  of  Irish  Church 
Reform  are  determinately  opposed  by  the  great  body  of  inte- 
rested ecclesiastics,  under  the  pretence  of  its  being  an  invasion 
of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  church.  Examples  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  the  most  shocking  might  be  given  to  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  One 
out  of  many  will  suffice.  "Aided  by  two  companies  of  the 
29th  regiment  under  the  command  of  Major  Walker,  about  a 
dozen  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dragoon  Guards  from  Fermoy, 
and  a  body  of  police,  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  W.  Ryder,  accom- 
panied by  W.  Cooke  CoUis,  Esq..  Captain  Bayley  (all  magis- 
trates), and  Mr.  Pepper,  proceeded  to  Gurtroe,  about  three 
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miles  from  Rathcorinac,  December  18,  1834.*'  The  catholic 
peasantry  uiade  some  show  of  opposition  to  the  seizure;  the 
Riot  Act  was  rea<i,  and  the  soldiers  weie  ordered  to  fire,  which 
they  did,  kiUincr  twelve  persons,  and  wounding  others.  A  co- 
roner's inquest  was  held ;  and,  on  the  nineteenth  day  from 
their  beiui^  assembled,  the  jury  gave  their  verdict :  eight  were 
for  "Justifiable  Homicide;"  two  for  "  Manslau|?hter ;"  and 
thirteen  for  **'  Wilful  Murder,"  against  the  magistrates ! 

Enforcing  tithes  under  such  circumstances  has  inflamed  the 
revenge  of  the  injured  peasantry,  and  hence  many  murders 
have  been  committed,  even  in  the  cases  of  several  clergymen  ! 
But  the  supporting  of  the  antichrlstian  system  has  required  a 
large  military  force  ;  the  magnitude  of  which  will  appear 
from  the  following  passages  of  a  Speech  of  Mr.  Ward,  in 
.Parliament,  May  27,  1834. 

"  Since  1825,  from  23,000  to  19,000  men  have  been  regu- 
larly quartered  in  Ireland ;  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
amount  of  forces  as  was  required  for  our  Indian  Empire,  and 
within  one-third  of  the  force  employed  to  occupy  all  our 
colonies  in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  world.  From 
April  1,  1833,  to  Mafch  1,  1834,  during  which  there  were 
19,452  meo  quartered  in  Ireland,  the  expense  of  the  officers, 
non-comuiis&ioned  officers,  and  privates,  for  the  Irish  depart- 
ment, amounted  to  1,025,621/.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
a  police  force,  the  expense  of  which  had  been  increasing  each 
successive  year.  In  1830,  the  Irish  police  force  cost  256,663/. ; 
in  1831, 268,1 19/. ;  and  in  1832, 287,192/. ;  and  since  1832,  the 
increase  ha<l  been  greater  in  proportion.  All  this  expen- 
diture had  been  occasioned  by  the  tithe  system. 

•*  By  a  return  ordered  March  18,  1828,  it  appeared,  that 
the  average  number  of  tithe  causes  annually  decided,  between 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  quarter  sessions,  by  civil  process 
before  the  assistant  barristers,  was  17,981." 

Religion,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  must  be  in  a  deplorable 
condition  in  Ireland ;  and  though  all  the  guilt  of  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Irish,  is  generally 
charged,  by  itJterested  Protestant  Ecclesiastics,  upon  the 
Roman  Catholic  Priests,  the  al)ove  statistics  loudly  proclaim 
the  contrary.     An  able  writer  remarks — ''The  Papists  ar«* 
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charsfed  with  keeping  the  Bible  from  the  common  people. 
In  Ireland,  the  guilt  of  this  attaches  quite  as  much  to  Protest- 
ants. The  Irish  New  Testament  was  not  reprinted  between 
1681  and  1811,  nor  the  Irish  Bible  between  1685  and  1817  ! 
And  but  for  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  it  would  not  have  been  reprinted  now.  All  that  has 
been  done  fur  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  has  been 
independent  of  the  state  system,  has  formed  no  part  of  the 
state  policy,  nor  has  been  supported  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Establishment  *." 

Notwithstanding  this  lamentable  state  of  things  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  a  spirit  of  piety  has  arisen  among  the 
clergy;  and,  within  a  few  years,  some  of  them  have  been 
awakened  to  seek  in  earnest  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people. 
Roused  by  the  active  zeal  of  other  Christian  communities,  se- 
veral of  this  class  of  evangelical  ministers  began  to  itinerate, 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  unconsecrated  places,  in  the 
year  1828.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  **  Home  Missionary 
Society,**  including,  it  is  said,  nearly  two  hundred  clergymen, 
who  made  occasional  excursions  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  **  Its  labours  were  at  first  desultory ;  but  since  1832, 
they  have  been  systematically  distributed  through  eight 
circuits,  which  embrace  no  fewer  than  173  stations :  the  con- 
gregations in  each  of  them  are  regularly  visited  once  a  fort- 
nighty  or  mofith,  by  clergymen  approved  by  the  committee. 
Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  &c. 
have  assembled  in  myny  places  in  large  numbei-s,  to  hear  the 
word  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  these  Missionaries f." 

Great  difficulties,  as  might  have  been  expected,  attended 
this  uncanonical  course,  as  most  of  the  prelates  and  parochial 
clergy  were  averse  to  it;  although  it  was  tolerated  by  several 
of  the  dignitaries,  and  encouraged  by  a  few,  as  a  policy 
necessary  iu  self-defence  against  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

Grieved  at  the  enormities  existing  in  the  Irish  Church,  a 
considerable  number  of  zealous  churchmen  called  a  public 
meeting  at  Cork,  September  17,  1829,  the  Earl  of  Mount- 

•  Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1836. 
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cashel  in  the  chair,  to  consider  what  means  could  be  employed, 
to  effect  a  revival  of  religion  among  the  clergy.  The  mUenei 
of  the  working  curates  were  pourirayed,  and  the  flagrant  eye" 
tern  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  was  reprobated  in  the 
stroni^est  terms ;  and  the  following  resolution  of  the  assembly 
will  illustrate  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Establishment : — 

*'  5.  It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  until  the  great  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  which  our  Reformers  learned  from  the  Word 
of  God,  be  faithfully  preached  in  ail  our  pulpits,  until  our 
clergy  universally,  according  to  the  solemn  vows  of  ordina- 
tion that  are  upon  them,  'give  themselves  diligently  to  the 
sacred  office,  and  forsaking  as  much  as  they  may  all  worldly 
cares  and  studies,  apply  themselves  wholly  to  this  one  thing,' 
even  as  'watchmen  and  stewards,  to  teach  and  feed  the  Lord's 
family,'  and  until  church  preferment  be  applied  as  the  reward 
of  Christian  attainments  and  learning,  and  not  for  purposes 
of  political  influence  —  the  purity  of  our  Church  Establish- 
ment can  never  be  restored,  its  permanence  guaranteed  by 
the  esteem  of  an  enlightened  people,  or  the  slanders  of  its 
adversaries  put  to  silence.'* 

Encouraged  by  their  reception  among  the  Irish  peasantry, 
and  by  the  success  of  the  Dissenters,  and  prompted  to  exer- 
tion by  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  priests,  this  increasing  body 
of  evangelical  clergy  persevered  in  their  itineratiog  labours. 
Dublin  contained  a  number  of  this  class:  but  their  uncanoni- 
cal  practices,  especially  praying  eoftemporarily,  as  the  Dis- 
senters, offended  the  archbishop,  and  he  interdicted  such 
irregularity.  They,  however,  in  a  Memorial,  protested  against 
their  superior's  injunction;  and  his  Grace  appealed  to  the 
Irish  bishops  for  their  judgment  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Singer 
and  other  eminent  clergymen  taking  part  against  the  arch- 
bishop, prudence  seemed  to  require  that  the  controversy 
should  cease. 

Three  hundred  evangelical  clergymen  are  believed  now  t« 
be  found  in  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  most  of 
them  are  said  to  favour  the  "  Home  Missions."  Their  anti- 
evangelical  brethren,  however,  grievously  hinder  their  labours, 
which  the  following  case  will  illustrate  :  — 

^*  Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  diocese 
of  Meathy  being  appointed  in  his  coarse  to  preach  in  Ardee 
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on  Monday,  Feb.  27,  1837,  engraged  a  large  room  in  the 
market-house,  and  among  the  numerous  congregation  was  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Ellis,  who  threatened  the  itinerant  with  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  archbishop.*'  The  apostolic  missionary,  not- 
withstanding, sun^,  prayed,  and  preached,  after  the  manner  of 
Dissenters.  "An  ecclesiastical  suit,  by  citation,  was  insti- 
tuted iu  the  court  of  the  Primate  of  Armagh,  against  the  said 
Rev.  E.  Nixon,  at  the  voluntary  promotion  of  the  office,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Ellis,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ardee.  The  citation 
served  on  Mr.  Nixon  was,  to  answer  certain  articles  to  be  ob- 
jected against  him  on  the  part  of  the  promoter ,  for  the  health  of 
his  soul,  and  lawful  reformation  and  correction  of  his  morals ; 
and  more  especially,  for  having  preached  in  a  private  house  in 
the  parish  of  Ardee,  without  the  licence  of  the  'Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  without  the  leave,  and  against  the  will  of  the  said 
Rev.  A.  Ellis,  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Ardee,  This  indictment 
was  preferred  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  one  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church  against  another!  Mr. Nixon,  on  the 
trial,  appealed  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  Dublin,  where  the  case  has  recently  been  argued 
several  days  *." 

Ireland  has  been  regarded  with  a  generous  sympathy  by 
many  Christians  in  England  ;  and  several  institutions,  sup- 
ported by  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  have  contributed  very 
eflBciently  to  benefit  that  injured  and  degraded  country. 
These  are  noticed,  "Chapter  IX,  Evangelical  Societies." 


Section  II.    Dissenters  in  Ireland. 

Ireland  a  Roman  Catholic  country  —  Large  mujority  Uissenter.^ — Analysis  of  the 
Dissenting  Communities — General  Synod  of  Ulster  —  Ariaus  in  the  Synod  — 
Declanition  of  religious  opinions  —  Secession  of  Arians  —  Part  of  their  congrega- 
tions remain  —  Concealed  Arians  —  Preshyteriau  Synod  of  Ireland  —  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  Synod  of  Munsler,  Remonstrant  Synod—  I'arliamentary  Grants  to 
Presbyterian  ministers  — Covenanters,  Anliburghers,  Scottish  Seceders  —  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists—  Primitive  Methodists—  Independents—  Baptists  —  Roman 
Catholics—  Rank  and  number  of  priests  iu  their  hierarchy  —  Puritans  anjong  the 
Catholics. 

Ireland  has  correctly  been  denominated  a  Roman  Catholic 
country,  nearly  six  and  a  half  millions  of  its  population  being 

•  London  Patriot,  Jan.  11,  1838. 
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of  that  religion ;  while  but  little  more  than  one  and  a  ha{f 
million  are  Protestants.  Ireland  has  also  been  called  a 
country  of  Dissenters :  for  while  the  members  of  its  Esta- 
blished Church  hardly  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  million,  seven 
millions  and  a  quarter  of  its  people  are  now  Dissenters,  in- 
cluding' the  Catholics :  hence  no  small  measure  of  the  cala- 
mities that  afflict  Ireland. 

Dissenters  have  greatly  increased  in  Ireland  during  the  pre- 
sent century;  and  from  the  various  educational,  scriptural, 
and  missionary  instrumentality  brought  into  operation,  a  still 
greater  multiplication  is  expected  in  the  conversion  of  souls 
to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  The  following  appears 
to  be  the  present  number  of  ministers  or  churches  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  best  sources  of 
information :  — 

Ministers  or 
Churches. 

General  Synod  of  Ulster 282 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ireland 141 

Presbytery  of  Antrim,  Synod  of  Munster,  and 

Remonstrant  Synod 40 

Covenanters,  Antiburghers,    and    Scottish    Se- 

ceders 36 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapels,  about 196 

Primitive  Methodists 84 

Independents 36 

Quakers 40 

Baptists 15 

Moravians 9 

Other  Dissenters ,        10 

Total  Protestants 888 

Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland 6,134 

Total  Dissenters  in  Ireland 7,022 

Coucerniug  some  of  these  communities  little  need  be  said ; 
but  others  demand  special  notice,  on  account  of  their  acknow- 
ledged influence  in  diflfusing  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip, 
tures. 

General  Synod  of  Ulster.   Protestant  Christianity  con* 
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tinned  to  advance  in  connection  with  thi8  synod ;  so  that  it 
has  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  a  hundred  congrega^ 
tiani  since  the  comrocncement  of  the  century.    Arianism, 
however,   still  pro^res^ed  among  them,   and  the  orthodox 
ministers  became  alarmed ;  particularly  as  Mr.  Potter,  sti- 
pendiary clerk  to  the  Synod,  had  avowed  himself  an  Arian. 
At  the  {general  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1827,  his  removal 
from  office  was  proposed,  but  rejected  by  a  majority  of  31, 
lest  it  should  be  ''construed  into  persecution."   Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Cooke  with  others  protested,  and  made  a  motion  for  an  "  Or- 
thodox Declaration  of  the  Religious  Opinions  of  the  Synod,*' 
as  follows  —  "That  whereas  some  members  of  the   Synod 
have  made  open  profession  of  Arian  sentiments,  and  whereas 
Mr.  Potter,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are 
more  real  than  professed  Arians  in  this  body ;  and  whereas 
Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  evidence  before  the  said  Commissioners, 
has  declared  his  opinion,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
there  are  thirty -five  Arians  amongst  us,  and  that  very  few  of 
them   would  be  willing  to    acknowledge   it;    and   whereas 
Dr.  Hanna,  on  a  similar  examination,  declared  his  opinion 
that  he  presumes  there,  are  Arians  amongst  us;  we  do  hold  it 
absolutely  incumbent  upon  us,  for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  u 
public  testimony  to  the  truth,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  our  reli- 
gious character  as  individuals — to  declare,  that  we  do  most 
firmly  hold  and  believe  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of 
God,  contained  in  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  ;  viz. 
*  That  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead — the  Father,  Sou, 
and  f/oit/  Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one  God,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, power,  and  glory :'  and  that  we  do  affix  our  signatures 
to  the  Declaration,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Synod,  and  the  Mo- 
derator should  be  instructed  to  write  to  the  absent  fiiembers, 
enjoining  them  to  forward  their  signatures." 

Much  discussion  arose  upon  this  question,  after  which  it 
was  agreed,  that  instead  of  signature,  **  that  the  body  do  de- 
clare viva  voce,  standing  up  when  answering  to  their  names. 
The  votes  stood  thus:  — 117  ministers  and  18  elders  voted, 
"I  believe  the  doctrine;"  2  voted  **  I  do  not  believe;"  and 
/our  retired  from  the  house  l)efore  the  vote  was  called  *.'* 

*  Congregational  Magazine,  1827. 
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Success  having  thus  far  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  reform- 
mg  party,  various  measures  were  introduced  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Synod  ;  and  **  a  cry  of  persecution  was  raised,  of 
intolerance,  of  probing  the  heart,  and  lording  it  over  consci- 
ence.'*   The  Arians  foreseeing  their  dowufal,  seventeen  of  the 
more  couraji^eous  among  them  voluntarily  withdrew  in  1830, 
under  pretence  of  persecution,  and  of  the  love  of  religious 
liberty.       The   "Orthodox    Presbyterian,"    of  June,   1830, 
states,   **  Upon  Tuesday,   May  25,  seventeen  ministers,  who 
have  separated  from  the  (leneral  Synod  of  Ulster,  assembled, 
wtth  sixteen  elders,  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  First  Ariau 
Congreirat'ion,  Belfast.     They  have  denominated  themselvis, 
*The  Reu'onstrant  Synod  of  Ulster,'  though  not  so  numerou:^ 
as  some  of  our  Presbyteries,  and  though  embracing  within  the 
sphere  of  their  ministry  a  population,  we  opine,  which  at  the 
most  ]il)eral  cbtimate  would  not  outnumber  two  of  our  large 
ort'.iodox  congregations.     Still  the  loss  of  seventeen  ministers 
and  congregations  appears  to  effect  a  formidal)le  breach  in 
the  walls  of  our  Presbyterian. Zion.     But  upon  examination, 
we  find  the  loss  is  more  in  name  than  in  reality.     The  minis. 
ters  indeed  are  gone;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  large  portion 
of  the  congregations  remain  with   the  Synod   of  Ulster." 
Having  reviewed  them  severally,  and  found  that  many  of  them 
had  declined  through  the  ministers  having  embraced  hetero- 
doxy, and  fallen  into  a  lifeless  spirit,  while  some  of  the  people 
had  formed  new  congregations,  the  L'ditor  remarks,  "Thus 
it  will  be  seen,  that  while  hevenleen  ministers  have  withdrawn 
from  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  the  breach  is  filled  up  hy  nine  mi- 
nisters  and  nine  congregations,  leaving  barely  eight  ministers 
and  eight  congregations  that  have  totally  withdrawn  from  the 
orthodox  communion." 

Twenty  more  ministers  deposed  to  as  Arians  still  remained 
in  the  Synod,  ht,%\^e^  t\iQ  concealed  Arians :  "these  ministers 
are  in  full  communion  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  they  form 
part  of  her  numerical  strength,  they  preach  from  her  pulpits, 
sit  in  her  church- courts,  and  throw  their  whole  influence  into 
Iter  affairs  *."     Religion  in  their  congregations,  so  far  as  is 

*  CoMgregational  Magazine,  1831. 
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known,  appears  to  be  at  a  low  ebb.  A  second  class^  denomi- 
nated Baxterian  in  sentiment,  are  but  little  distinguished  for 
practical  godliness ;  and  a  third,  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best 
class  of  the  Synod's  ministers,  are  said  to  be  decidedly  evange- 
lical, according  to  the  Westminster  Confession :  vital  godliness 
evidently  flourisbes  in  their  congregations,  as  is  proved  by 
their  prayer  meetings,  sabbath  schools,  visiting  the  sick  and 
poor,  and  supporting  various  institutions  for  the  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  of  Cbrist. 

Presbyterian  Synod  op  Ireland.  Tbis  body  has  in- 
creased during  the  present  century,  in  a  degree  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster;  having  added  about 
forty  congregations.  They  are  regarded  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  "  Associate  Synod"  of  Scotland,  as  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  has  to  the  Established  Church ;  though  neither  of 
them  has  any  immediate  connection  with  the  Scotch  commu- 
nion. Evangelical  orthodoxy  is  believed  to  distinguish  the 
ministers  of  this  denomination ;  and  most  of  them  are  zealous 
for  the  popular  Christian  institutions. 

Presbytery  op  Antrim,  the  Synod  of  Munster,  and 
the  Remonstrant  Synod.  These  several  bodies  are  believed 
to  have  ministers  whose  sentiments  in  doctrine  are  entirely 
Arian  or  Socinian ;  and  the  state  of  religion  in  their  congre- 
gations is  represented  as  exceedingly  low,  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  Unitarians  in  Enirland ;  and  their  congregations 
subsist  on  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  congregations  under  the 
care  of  the  Synods  and  Presbytery  of  Antrim  were  arranged 
in  three  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  families  and  sti- 
pend of  each.    Agreeably  to  this  classification  is  the  allowance 
of  the  ministers  —  some  only  50/.,  some  at  the  higher  rate  of 
75/.,  and  the  highest  100/.  per  annum  ;  while  the  congrega- 
tions add  to  the  sum.     These  new  arrangements  were  made 
the  pretext  for  imploring  and  obtaining  increased  help  from 
the  national  treasury,  to  support  the   *  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
Ireland,'  called  Seceders.     Their  ministers  are  the  continued 
stipendiaries  of  the  State.     Their  classes  are  70/.,  50/,  and 
40/.  per  annum.     Are  ihe^^e  the  principles  of  their  brethren  of 
'  the  voluntary  churches'  of  Scotland  ?     Let  the  devout  advo- 
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dite  of  national  establishmentH  of  relis^on,  of  state  patronage, 
or  territorial  endowments  for  the  advancement  of  Christi- 
anity,  ponder  well  the  palpable  fact,  that  up  to  this  day  thaum 
Mtub  of  pounds  yearly  are  devoted  to  mamtain  in  Ireland  Arian 
amd^Soeman  ministers !  It  is  desirable  that  the  English  pub- 
lic should  further  know,  what  the  effect  is  of  that,  which,  im- 
properly is  denominated  Royal  Bounty,  but  may  more  cor- 
rectly be  designated  government  improvidence,  parliamentary 
extravagance,  and  national  robl)ery.  At  the  close  of  the  se^ 
sioa  of  parliament  for  1833,  nearly  24,600/.  were  voted  for 
the  support  of  Presbyteriaii  ministers  in  Ireland  *!'' 

Covenanters,  Antiburghers,  and  Scottish  Seceders. 
These  are  but  small  bodies,  but  reputedly  of  evangelical  senti- 
ments, disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  religious  worship. 

Wesletan  Methodists.  These  are  numerous  in  Ireland, 
having  been  encouraged  l»y  several  of  the  evangelical  clergy, 
on  account  of  their  having  professed  to  be  not  Dissenters^  but 
Chwrchfken;  and  under  this  denomination  they  were  classed 
by  the  late  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  They  are  immedi- 
ately connected  with  •  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  England, 
by  whom  they  are  reported  in  their  Minutes,  as  follows, 
for  1837:— 

Regular  Preachers 97 

Missionaries 25 

Supernumerary  and  Superannuated  Preachers  ...  39 

161 
Members  in  Ireland  24,023 

Primitive  Methodists.    This  body  is  reported  to  have. 

Circuit  Preachers 40 

Missionaries 19 

Members 16,000 

Independents.  This  body  includes  about  thirty-five  con- 
gregations ;  and  they  have  a  Theological  Institution,  for  the 
education  of  their  ministers,  at  Dublin.     Nearly  fifty  mis- 
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sionaries  are  employed  by  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  iu 
connection  with  the  Independents. 

Baptists.  This  body,  by  the  liberality  of  Christians  in 
England,  is  labouring  with  considerable  zeal  in  Ireland:  they 
support  Bhontf/iy  agents  as  "  Scripture  readers"  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  schools  for  about  10,000  children. 

Roman  Catholics.  This  very  great  body  is  governed  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  by  a  numerous  hierarchy,  consisting  of 
four  archbishops,  twenty-four  bishops,  and  various  orders  of 
clergy  :  each  prelate  is  assisted  by  a  vicar-general  and  dean. 
There  are  also  chapters,  and  members  of  them  who  are  digni- 
taries; colleges,  professorships,  orders  of  brotherhood,  and 
monastic  superiors ;  secular  and  regular  clergy,  parish 
priests  and  curates.  It  is  said,  that  in  most  of  the  town-pa- 
rishes, besides  the  priest,  who  is  rector,  there  is  generally  a 
plurality  of  curates,  sometimes  three  or  four.  There  are 
some  unions  of  parishes  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  Established  Church :  supposing,  therefore,  that  of  the 
2,450  parishes,  450  had  been  merged  in  such  unions,  there 
are  2,000  rectors,  and  3,000  parish  curates:  the  Catholic 
clergy  will  be,  therefore,  for  all  Ireland, 

Archl)ishops  4 

Bishops    24 

Vicars  General 28 

Deans 28 

Professors  in  Colleges 50 

Secular  Clergy 5^000 

Regular  Clergy,  including  Monks,  Friars,  &c 1,000 


6,134 

Various  seminaries  have  from  time  to  time  been  established 
in  Ireland,  for  the  education  of  the  priests,  particularly  at 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Tuam,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  At 
these  places,  it  is  presumed,  there  are  about  two  hundred 
students,  the  greatest  number  at  Carlow,  being  attracted 
by  the  celebrity  of  Dr.  Doyle  ;  and  probably  one  hundred  and 
fifty  are  studying  in  the  Irish  College  in  Paris,  at  Salamanca, 
aud  at  Rome. 
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Maynooti)  College,  or  the  "Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick/* 
at  Maynooth,  in  Kildare,  was  established  in  179^>  hy  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  at  an  expense  of  32,000/.:  two  other  Acts 
were  passed  in  1800  and  1808,  extending  and  describing  the 
privileges  of  this  Institution.  The  number  of  students  is 
generally  about /btfr  hundred :  it  is  supported  by  annual  par- 
liamentary grants  of  about  10,000/.  llie  course  of  study  is 
extensive,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  logic,  rhetoric, 
mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  to  complete  which  re- 
qmres/uur  years,  after  which  three  years  are  devoted  to  dog- 
matic and  moral  theology ;  but  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  is 
very  limited :  there  is  a  class  of  Hebrew  scholars,  consisting, 
however,  of  only  obout  fourteen. 

Many  serious  Protestants  in  England  have  dreaded  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland ;  and  those  who 
have  most  regard  to  the  temporai'Uies  of  the  Establishment 
have  been  peculiarly  zealous  in  promoting  that  apprehension : 
others,  however,  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pious,  entertain 
no  fears  for  scriptural  Christianity,  assured  that  it  is  progress- 
ing, even  among  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  They  wish  to  see 
the  Catholic  clergy  coming  forward  in  literary  competition, 
taking  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  general  learning,  and  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  scienti- 
fic researches.  There  is  manifestly  a  growing  body  of  Puri- 
tans in  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  Ireland,  who  read 
with  deep  interest  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  encourage  the 
same  in  their  people ;  and  the  greatest  hopes  are  entertained 
in  regard  to  this  class:  for,  while  they  cherish  determined 
hostility  against  the  political  system  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  unjust,  oppressive,  and  unchristian,  they  are 
silently  and  efficiently  exerting  their  influence  in  promoting, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  saving  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 


Section  III,    Education  in  Ireland. 

Education  enential  to  Christianity —  Parliamcatary  Grunts  for  Education  in  Ireland 

—  Kildare  Street  Society  —  Political  Protestantism — Hiberninn  Society — Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  and  Irisli  Schools  —  Nevir  Board  of  Cducution  —  Party  opposition 

—  Progrew  of  the  system  —  Voluntary  and  Pay  Schools  —  Statistics  of  Education 
in  Ireland. 

Knowledge  is  essential  to  religion :  ignorance  is  most  per- 
nicious to  its  interests ;  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  has. 
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in  ail  ages,  secured  the  advancement  of  Education.  Ireland, 
however,  has  been  most  lamentably  ne^rlected  in  this  respect 
until  recently ;  but  at  the  present  time,  knowledge  is  rapidly 
advancing  among  the  people,  by  the  combined  operations  of 
various  schools,  and  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

Enormous  suras  of  money,  granted  from  time  to  time  by 
Parliament,  have  been  extravagantly  expended  to  little  pur- 
pose, under  the  pretence  of  education  in  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion ;  but  comparatively  little  good  was  done  by  any,  except 
by  the  "  Kildare  Street  Society  Schools,*'  and  they  have  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  rather  provoking  than  conciliating  the 
Catholics,  by  their  directors  exhibiting  a  sectarian  and  con- 
troversial Protestantism,  instead  of  carrying  forward  a  vigorous 
system  of  instruction,  that  was  useful,  charitable,  and  purely 
Christian.  Voluntary  associations  were,  therefore,  formed  by 
different  denominations  of  Christians  in  England,  to  promote 
the  Scriptural  Education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland :  two  especially 
deserve  notice. 

Hibernian  Society,  This  institution  was  formed  in  1806,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  poor  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
by  means  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  agency  of 
"Scripture  Readers,"  among  the  peasantry:  incalculable 
benefits  have  arisen  to  Ireland  from  the  operations  of  this 
valuable  Society. 

« 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland.  This  institution  was 
established  in  1809,  supported  also  by  different  denominations 
of  Christians ;  and  its  labours  have  been  worthy  of  its  name  in 
benefiting  the  Irish  Poor. 

The  Wesleyaa  Methodists,  an  J  especially  the  **  Baptist  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,'*  and  for  those  who  use  only  the  native 
language  the  **  Irish  Society,"  have  also  done  great  good  in 
fonvarding  the  work  of  Scriptural  Education  in  Ireland,  by 
numerous  Day  and  Sunday  Schools. 

Ireland,  however,  continued  to  groan  under  various  evils : 

"the  grinding  tithe  system"  was  far  from  being   the  least; 

and  education,  conducted  by  political  controversialists,  occa- 

ioncd  the  Catholics  to  cherish  a  still  more  inveterate  hatred 

gainst  Protestantism,  and  even  to  dread  the  Bible.    Several 
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*' Commissions  of  Inquiry*'  concerning  the  state  of  Education 
having  been  appointed  by  Parliament,  their  Reports  recom- 
mended anew  system  of  Education,  which  should  include  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  to  be  carried  on  under  a  Board  of 
Directors,  of  different  denominations  of  Christians.    This  new 
system  has  been  formed  accordinjs^  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1832.    Seven  Commissioners  have  its  administration, 
consisting  of  two  Roman  Catholics,  two  Presbyterians,  and 
three  Episcopalians,  rendering  their  services,  with  one  excep- 
tion, gratuitously.    This  is  regarded  by  liberal  men   of  all 
parties,  as  a  wise  attempt  at  conciliation  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics ;  as,  while  the  Bible  itself  is  not  to  be  used  as 
a  doss  6o6k,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  imparted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  parents, 
all  the  instruction  given  iu  the  schools  is  based  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  series  of  elementary  books,  judiciously 
coaipiled  from  the  Sacred  Volume.    This  *' Board,"  not  being 
constituted  exclusively  of  the  Established  Clergy,  nor  under 
their  direction,  the  greatest  opposition  was  made  to  it,  chiefly  by 
apolitical  party,  joined  by  many  serious  persons,  who  were  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  **  a  scheme  of  infidelity,"  "  mutilatiiiif 
the  Scriptures,"  and  even  **  rejecting  the  Bible.''     Notwith- 
standing the  clamour  of  this  party,  the  plan  has  succeeded ; 
and  in  little  more  than  a  year  from  its  coniinencementin  the 
spring  of  1832,  a  thousand  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
new  Board,  signed  by  15,000  requisitioniaU,  6,000  of  whom 
were  Protestants,  and  161  Protestant  Ministers.    Of  these 
applications,  700  were  granted;  and  there  were,  at  the  end  of 
two  years  from   the  above  date,    100,000  children   in   the 
schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Board  ! 

Having  reviewed  the  various  plans  adopted  to  promote 
education  in  Ireland,a  sensible  writer  remarks,  "  There  remain 
to  be  stated  the  voluntary  and  pay  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Of  these  we  find  there  were,  in  1826,  schools  wholly 
maintained  by  individuals,  322,  containing  upwards  of  13,600 
scholars :  pay  schools,  unconnected  with  societies,  9,362,  con- 
taining about  400,000  pupils :  strictly  Roman  Catholic  female 
schools,  attached  to  nunneries,  46,  educating  about  7,500 
children ;  Christian  Brotherhood  and  other  religious  orders, 

3  0  3 
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24  schools,  numbering  about  5,500  scholars ;  and  day  schools 
supported  by  subscriptions,  350,  containing  nearly  34,000 
pupils ;  giving,  of  what  we  may  designate  by  denomination  of 
the  teachers  and  patrons,  Roman  Catholic  chanty  schools, 
420,  in  which  47>000  pupils  were  receiving  daily  education. 
The  inquiry  uf  the  Commissioners  showed,  that,  in  1826, 
there  were,  independently  of  Sunday  Schools,  more  than 
560,000  scholars  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  attending 
11,829  schools.  This  was  nearly  treble  the  number  exhibited 
in  1812.  If  we  have  not  exceeded  our  data,  we  have  found, 
that,  at  this  time,  1834,  there  may  be,  deducting  some  who 
are  connected  with  more  than  one  society, — 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Roman  Catholic  Charity  Schools     420  47,000 

Pay  Schools    9,353  400,000 

Schools  maintained  by  individuals     322  13,600 

Erasmus  Smith's  Schools 125  10,990 

Moravians —  150 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Schools 20  5,000 

Baptist  Irish  Evangelical  Society's 

Schools  160  10,000 

Irish  Society's  Schools 370  11,000 

Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  1,221  100,000 

London  Hibern.  Society's  Schools  1,569  50,000 

Board  of  Education  Schools    700  100,000 

Kildare  Place  Society  Schools   ...  1,621  90,000 

Schools   of  the    Association    for 

discountenancing  Vice    249  15,922 

Charter  Schools    32  2,210 

Diocesan  Schools 12  480 

Foundling  Hospital    600 

Female  Orphan  House  200 

Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers'  Children    400 

Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  Sailors'  Children         140 


Total  of  Children  educated  in  Ireland  857,692 


"In   round  numbers,  we  are  here    presented    with  the 
scholars   in  Ireland,  as   800,000.     These  calculations  may 
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appear  incredible;  yet  the  mort  important  items  are  taken 
from  accredited  Reports,  with  numerous  deductions,  and  the 
final  surrender  of  60,000,  to  make  the  sum  come  into  round 
numbers.  This  statement  gives  us  one  scholar  for  every  ten 
of  the  people  in  Ireland :  they  ought  surely  to  be  a  well-con- 
ducted nation ;  and  did  the  Establishment  accomplish  the 
work  it  is  so  well  paid  for,  this  should  still  be  a  nation  of 
saints  *." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH    COLONIES. 

Providenee  desigos  Britain  to  evangelize  her  vast  Colonies — Government  has  never 
sent  f«rth  Evangelical  Missionaries  to  the  Heathen — Nor  the  Established  Chorch 
— ^Voluntary  Societies  have  provided  the  Missionaries — British  India — Conti- 
nental India— Its  Statistics — Missionary  Stations— Ceylon — Its  religions  Sta- 
ti&tics  —  British  America  —  Lower  Canada — Its  Statistics — Up}ier  Canada 
— Its  Statistics— Nova  iScotia— Its  Statistics— New  Branswiclc— Its  Statistics 
— Newfoundland— West  Indies— Their  Statistics— Jamaica— Its  Statistics— 
Barbadoes — Its  Statistics — South  Africa — Its  Statistics — Missioas  in  the  Co- 
lony—A ustr  alia — New  South  Wales— Its  Statistics — Van  Dieman*s  Land— Its 
Statistics  —  Statistics  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Divine  Providence  has  favoured  Great  Britain  more  than  all 
other  nations  with  the  knowledge  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ :  and  that  same  Almighty  Government  has  brought 
under  her  dominion  vast  and  populous  regions,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia.  In- 
finite wisdom  has  designed  these  possessions,  not  merely  to 
enrich  her  merchants,  to  aggrandize  her  nobles,  or  to  elevate 
her  sovereign,  but  for  higher  purposes — doubtless  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unenlightened  nations ;  and  that,  while  the  civil 
power  protects  the  various  colonies,  the  Christian  churches 
shall  arise  in  all  their  spiritual  might,  and  by  holy  mis- 
sionaries give  the  treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
various  languages  of  the  heathen,  and  preach  among  them, 
for  their  saving  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  doctrines  of  re- 
conciliation with  God,  and  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

*  Political  Christianity,  &c.  illustrated  in  the  Political,  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Educational  Statistics  of  Ireland,  by  Medicm  ExtU,, 
pp.  132, 133. 
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Christian  Misftionaries  to  the  heathen,  however,  have  never 
been  sent  by  the  British  Government !  And,  what  is  far  more 
remarkable,  notwithstanding  the  possession  of  immense  re- 
venues by  the  clergy,  such  misisionaries  and  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  have  never  been  provided  by  the  Established 
Churches  of  England  and  Ireland!  Chaplains  have  indeed 
been  sent  and  supported  by  the  Government,  to  perform  the 
services  of  the  Church  for  our  countrymen  in  the  distant 
Colonies,  where,  within  the  last  few  years,  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments have  been  formed  at  great  expense :  yet  neither 
the  rulers  of  the  state  nor  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  have 
made  Christian  provision  of  preachers,  or  the  Scriptures,  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  millions  of  our  pagan  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  and  this  has  frequently  been  a  subject  of  astonishment 
and  regret  to  many  intelligent  persons.  All  the  wonderful 
provisions  that  have  been  made  for  the  heathen  in  our  colonies, 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  giving  them  the  blessed 
Word  of  God  in  iheir  native  languages,  have  at  once  l>een 
undertaken  and  accomplished,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  hy 
the  voluntary  eflforts  of  the  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. Many  Churchmen  have  indeed  most  worthily  co-ope- 
rated in  the  work ;  but  the  various  societies  have  laboured 
under  many  painful  restrictions,  and  even  opposition,  from 
the  ruling  powers ;  sometimes  without  even  toleration  ;  as 
was  the  case,  until  the  year  1813,  in  British  India. 

Christianity  in  the  British  Colonies  cannot  fail  to  be  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  inquiry,  on  many  accounts  ,•  and  in  this 
place  it  seems  necessary  to  make  some  reference  to  its  pro- 
gress, as  a  part  of  British  Church  History. 

SECTION  1.   BRITISH  INDIA. 

Continental  India.  This  immense  territory  claims  notice 
in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  vast  population;  it  is 

reckoned  to  contain  about  90,000,000  besides 

Allied  or  subject  states 40,000,000 


Total  population  of  India  ...   130,000,000 
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A  very  small  proportion  of  these  are  natives  of  Britain ; 

thoi^^h  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  Anglo«Britons, 

For  their  interests,  chaplains  were  appointed ;  India,  and  all 

our  foreign  colonies,  beini;  considered  in  the  diocese  of  the 

bishop  of  London  I    Dr.  Buchanan,  however,  one  of  these 

chaplidns,  in  1804,  published  a  "  Memorial,"  urging  upon 

the  prelates  and  the  government  of  England  the  necessity  of 

an  "Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in  British  India,"  especially 

aa  there  were  *'  three  Archbishops  and  seventeen  bbhops  of 

the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  East."    On  the  renewal  of  the 

*'  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company,"  in  1813,  the  Act  of 

Parliament  provided  for  an  episcopal  prelate,  as  "  bishop  of 

Calcutta.'* 

Mr.  C.  Grant's  (now  Lord  Glenelg)  Bill  in  1833,  provides 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  in 
India,  by  the  creation  of  two  new  bishops,  one  for  Madras, 
and  the  other  for  Bombay,  at  a  salary  of  24,000  sicca  rupees, 
respectively  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  those  territories." 
British  Church  History  will  be  illustrated  by  the  expressions 
of  the  "  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company'*  re- 
garding this  measure.  In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Grant,  July  10, 
the  Court  stated,  "  that  the  principle  upon  which  a  Christian 
Church  in  India,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  has  been  insti- 
tuted, was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide 
for  its  civil  and  'military  functionaries  the  means  and  services 
of  their  religion.  The  Court  were  desirous  that  the  principle 
should  be  maintained ;  but  the  Court's  conviction,  at  the  same 
time,  was  strong  and  sincere,  that  both  practice  and  policy 
demanded,  that  the  expense  to  the  natives  of  India,  of  a  Church 
Establishment  with  which  they  had  no  community  of  feeling, 
should  be  limited  to  what  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  servants  of  the  state.  The  Court  considered  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  Episcopal  Establishment 
iu  India.  If  it  were  extended,  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
sist the  extension  of  the  Scotch  Establishment.  The  Court 
called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  since  the  see  of  Calcutta  was 
established,  the  expense  had  been  augmented  from  48,000/.  to 
100,000/. ;  and  the  clerical  part  of  the  pension  list  from  800/. 
per  annum  to  5,000/.  a  year.    The  Court  contemplated  the 
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creation  of  two  or  more  sees  with  apprehension  as  to  the 
financial  conse<|uence8 ;  and  they  pressed  on  the  Kind's  Go- 
vemmenty  and  the  Lord  Primate  of  Enij^land,  to  pause  before 
they  adopted  measures,  involving  on  the  people  of  India  a 
certain  and  possibly  an  unlimited  addition  to  the  financial 
burdens  of  India." 

Mr.  Grant,  with  the  prelates  and  the  government,  prevailed ; 
the  archdeaconries  of  Mad  ras  and  Bombay  being  abolished, 
and  suffragan  bishops  appointed,  at  a  salary  of  2,500/.  each 
per  annum,  assisted  by  the  senior  chaplains,  at  a  salary  of 
200/.  or  250/.  in  addition  to  their  former  salaries  as  chaplains. 

India  had  European  Chaplains  in  181? 39 

in  1827  51 

in  1834  73 

A  recent  return  gives  the  number  as  follows : — 

Stations.    Chaplains.  Charge. 

Bengal  Presidency 18  38  £.40,625 

Madras 18    23  £20,199 

Bombay    12  16  £.14,119 

In  1834  the  salaries  and  allowances  to  the  clergy  were  as 

follows : — 

Bengal.  Madras.  Bombay. 

Ephco^Bl,  sicca  rupees    426,876 206,976 178,578 

Scotch  20,461 11,760 20,862 

Roman  Catholic 4,000 5,346 820 


Total  450,327 224,082 200,250 

Grand  total  874,669  rupees,  or  about  85,000/. 

Roman  Catholics.     Archbishops.  Bishops.        Priests.    Churches. 

Bengal  and  Madras 2 2  14  10 

Bombay    0  0  13  7 

Total  Romish  Clergy      2  2  27  17 

Missionary  Societies  have  achieved  some  of  their  noblest 
triumphs  in  India,  especially  those  of  the  Baptist  Society  at 
Serampore,  in  the  translating  and  printing  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  natives.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  stations  and  missionaries,  as  published  in 
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the  "  Evangelical  Almanack"  for  ]836:  they  have  since  pro- 
bably increased. 

Stations.  Missionaries 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  : — 

Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta 4  9 

Ditto,  various  placed  25  34 

General  Baptists  at  Orissa 2  3 

Total  31  46 

London  Missionary  Society : — 

Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta 1  2 

Ditto,  various  parts 14  8 

Madras  Presidency,  ditto 13  19 

Boml)ay  Presidency,  Surat 1  I 

Total 29  30 

Church  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Bengal  Presidency,  Calcutta 1  2 

Ditto,  various  parts 11  8 

Madras  Presidency 8  ......  13 

Bombay  Presidency  1  2 

Total 21  25 

fFesleyan  Missionary  Society :  — 

Madras  Presidency,  total 5  10 

Gospel  Propagation  Society  :  — 

Madras  Presidency 3  7 

Scottish  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Bombay  Presidency  3  4 

American  Missionary  Society  :  — 

Bombay  Presidency  3  4 

The  London  Missionary  Society,  in  their  "Report"  for 
1837»  state  their  missionaries  and  stations  as  follow :  — 

"East  Indies.  Stations  and  out  stations,  310 ;  Missiona- 
ries, 36 ;  Assistants  and  Native  Teachers,  375." 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  their  "  Minutes  of  Conference" 
for  1837,  report :  — 
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''Continental  India.  Madras  district,  13  MissionarieSy 
4  Assistants,  and  320  Members." 

These  numbers  of  stations  and  missionaries,  convey  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  India: 
for  besides  the  progress  of  schools,  and  the  operations  of  the 
printing  press,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  the  East,  chiefly  by  the  Baptist  Mission- 
aries at  Serampore,  and  the  dififusion  of  divine  knowledge, 
have  pret)ared  the  way  for  a  moral  revolution  in  Asia,  and 
which  is  now  being  accomplished  under  the  blessing  of  God. 

SECTION  II.    CEYLON. 

This  important  island,  containing  about  1,000,000  inhabit- 
ants,  was  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  from  1505,  until  it 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1656 ;  but  it  was  conquered  in  1796 
by  the  English.  Religion  was  taught  both  by  the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch;  and  Cordiner,  in  1801,  reckoned  the  Protestants 
of  Ceylon  to  exceed  342,000 ;  and  there  were  as  many  Roman 
Catholics :  their  religion,  however,  is  believed  to  have  been 
little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Martin  reckons  the  places  of  worship  in  Ceylon, 
built  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  as  amounting  to  369 ; 
containing  sittings  for  118,800;  with  an  attendance  averaging 
about  63,923 ;  and  he  states  the  **  Ecclesiastical  expense  to 
the  government  to  be  8,648/.*"  About  a  hundred  schools 
are  reported,  with  93  masters,  and  9  mistresses. 

Scriptural  Christianity  has  been  greatly  revived  in  Ceylon 
by  the  labours  of  missionaries,  reported  as  follows  in  1835: — 

Stations.  Missionaries. 

Baptist  Society,  commenced  in  1812  2  2 

Wesleyan  ditto 1814  10  21 

Church  ditto 1818  4  8 

American  Board 5  7 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "With  grateful  acknowledgments  to 
the  God  of  missioni«,  it  is  mentioned,  that  very  much  more 
than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  has  been  accom- 
plished.    The  several  languages  used  by  the  inhabitants, 

♦  Colonial  Library. 
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whether  learned  or  vernacular,  have  been  acquired ;  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have  been  translated ;  other  valuable  books  have 
been  composed,  or  rendered  into  the  native  tongues ;  several 
hundreds  of  the  heathen,  and  of  professing  Christians,  have 
been  united  into  religious  fellowship ;  and  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity is  finding  access  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
island*." 

The  Wesleyan  "  Minutes  of  Conference"  for  1837,  report 
'^  9  Missionaries,  14  Assistant  Missionaries,  and  817  Members 
in  Ceylon." 

SECTION  III.    BRITISH  AMERICA. 

North  America,  except  Canada,  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
Great  Britain  from  its  first  colonization,  until  the  United 
States  declared  their  independence  in  1776 :  still  British  Ame- 
rica includes  immense  regions,  whose  widely  scattered 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  especially  by  emigra- 
tion from  Europe.  Canada  was  originally  a  French  colony ; 
but  it  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1759,  when  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  was  estimated  at  70,000 ;  and 
Upper  Canada,  a  few  years  after,  at  about  10,000  settlers  ,* 
the  whole  population  of  British  America  did  not  exceed 
100,000 :  but  now,  1838,  it  is  thought  to  amount  to  1,600,000. 
Id  1833  the  population  was 

Lower  Canada 626,429 

Upper  Canada 322,005 

Nova  Scotia 154,400 

New  Brunswick 101,830 

Newfoundland 77,541 

Prince  Edward's  Island 32,676 


Total  population  of  British  America  ...  1,314,881 


Lower  Canada.  Tliis  province  having  been  colonized  by 
France,  the  people  generally  speak  the  French  language; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  they 

*  Colonial  Library* 
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have  no  civil  or  secular  connection  with  the  Pope.  The  cler^ 
have  the  twenty-sixth  part  of  all  the  grain  raised  on  the  lands 
of  the  Catholics.  Hay  and  potatoes  are  exempted  from  the 
charge ;  and  if  a  Catholic  turn  Protestant^  or  sell  his  lauds  to 
a  Protestant,  the  estate  is  no  longer  subject  to  this  burden. 
The  church  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  a  Canadian  born  and 
educated,  who  receives,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  some  lands 
of  little  value,  a  stipend  of  1,000/.  per  annum  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  incomes  of  the  cur^%  average  300/.  The  Romitih 
church  of  Lower  Canada  has  one  primate  or  archbishop,  tiw 
coadjutors  or  titular  bishops,  and  four  vicars-general ;  under 
whom  are  upwards  of  200  vicaires,  cur^s,  Sfc, 

The  Church  of  England  establishment  consists  of  the  bishop 
of  Quebec,  appointed  in  1825,  and  upwards  of  30  clergymen. 
The  number  of  churches  is  about  30 ;  and  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  of  the  lands  in  the  townships,  is  set  apart  for  the 
Protestant  church.  According  to  the  census  of  1831,  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada  was  thus  stated :  — 

Roman  Catholics  403,472 

Church  of  England   34,620 

Ditto  Scotland 15,069 

Presbyterians,  not  of  the  Church 7,811 

Methodists 7,01i> 

Baptists 2,461 

Other  denominations 5,677 

Jews 107 

476,136 

Not  accounted  for 35,781 

Increase  to  1833 114,512 


626,429 


Religious  provision  fur  Lower  Canada :  — 
Roman  Catholics,  1  abp.,  2  bps.,  4  vie.  gen.  200  cur^s. 

Episcopalians,  1  bishop 30  ministers. 

ScotchChurch 14       — 

Other  Presbyterians   ,, 5      — 
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Methodists  (2,520  members  reported  1837^ 

and  6  assistant  missionaries) 10  ministers. 

Congregationalists 8      — - 

Baptists  6      — 

Missionaries  of  other  denominations 6      — 

Upper  Canada.  The  prevailing  form  of  reli/s^on  is  that 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  bbhop  of  Quebec,  whose  subordinates  are  the  arch- 
deacons of  Toronto  and  Kingston,  and  about  40  clergymen ; 
the  number  of  the  churches  in  the  province  being  about  40. 
^'  Upper  Canada  contains  26,000,000  acres  of  land  capable 
of  cultivation ;  one-seventh  o{  which,  18,000  reserved  lots  of 
200  acres  each,  are  set  apart  for  the  Protestant  clergy." 
^'  Not  an  extravagant  provision,"  says  Archdeacon  Strahan. 
The  religious  provision  of  Upper  Canada,  as  far  as  is  pub- 
lished, is  as  follows  :  — 

Episcopalians,  2  archdeacons 40  ministers. 

Scotch  Church 21  — 

Other  Presbyterians 20  — 

Baptists,  about  50  chapels  and  1,976  com- 
municants    48  — 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (15,517  members  in 

1837)  98  — 

Other  Methodists 5  — 

Congregationalists  8  — 

Roman  Catholics,  1  bishop,  35  chapels 19  — 

*'The  Roman  Catholic  bishop  receives  500/.  per  annum 
from  the  Government,  and  the  clergy  1,000/.  a  year  divided 
among  them,  as  a  government  appropriation." 

**A  recent  Parliamentary  return  states,''  Mr.  Martin 
remarks,  "that  the  40  working  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Upper  Canada,  have  stipends  from  50/.  to  130/. 
each;  the  majority  100/.,  payable  out  of  the  funds  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  23  working  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
50/.  each  average;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland  15  clergy 
hAve  60/.  each,  all  puid  out  of  the  funds  raised  in  Upper 
Canada :  the  archdeacons  have  300/.  each ;  the  prelate  of  the 
Romish  Church,  styled  Regiopolis,  500/.    The  total  clerical 
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charges  on  the  colonial  revenue  of  Upper  Canada  for  1832 
were.  Church  of  England,  4,430/. ;  Roman  Catholic,  1,500/.; 
Church  of  Scotland,  1,120/. ;  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  salaries  of  ministers,  700/. ;  Roman  Catholics,  900/.; 
British  Wesleyan  Methodists,  900/.;  Canadian  Methodists, 
600/.    Total,  10,150/." 

Mr.  Martin  further  adds,  "There  is  also  voted  in  the 
British  Parliamentary  estimates  for  the  year  ending  March 
1836,  6,540/.  for  the  clergy  of  North  America,  of  which  the 
Protestant  bishop  receives  3,000/.  per  annum;  the  Roman 
Catholic,  1,000/. ;  the  archdeacon  of  Quebec,  500/.;  the  rector, 
400/.;  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  10  Protestant 
clergymen,  of  whom  3  are  Presbyterians." 

Methodism  in  the  United  States  professjng  a  sort  of  Episco- 
pacy, such  a  form  was  adopted  by  the  Methodists  in  Canada  ; 
but,  as  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "the  long  contemplated  union 
between  the  British  Methodists,  and  their  more  numerous 
Episcopalian  brethren,  has  been  accomplished.  Episcopacy 
is  to  be  renounced,  and  a  president  sent  annually  from  the 
British  Conference,  with  power  to  direct  the  Canadian  Con- 
ference*." 

Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Martin  estimates  the  denominations 
of  Christian  professors  as  follows  in  1833 :  — 

Church  of  England 28,659 

Ditto  Scotland  37,227 

Ditto  Rome 20,401 

Baptists 19,;90 

Methodists 9,408 

Other  Dissenters  8,354 


123,839 


The  Methodists  report  for  1837,  Nova  Scotia,  including 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  14  ministers  or 
missionaries,  5  assistant  missionaries,  and  2,762  members f. 

The  Church  of  England  has  a  bishop,  appointed  in  1825„ 

"*  Colonial  Library.  t  Minutes  of  Conference,  for  1838. 
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an  archdeacon,  and  32  ministers :  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
12  ministers:  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  14  priests, 
under  a  bishop.  About  50,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
}?ranted  for  the  support  of  religion  and  schools  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  supported  by  the  Home 
Government,  and  the  expense  thereof,  from  April  1834  to 
March  1835,  are  stated  thus :  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  salary 
2,000/. ;  archdeacon,  300/. ;  president  of  King's  College,  50/. ; 
presbyterian  minister,  75/. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  "The  different  religious  communities 
live  in  harmony ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  salary  of  the 
bishop,  and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  viz,  2,000/. 
and  7^1-9  has  given  rise  to  observations  and  feelings  by  no 
ineans  advantageous  to  the  Protestant  church." 

New  Brunswick,  The  Established  Church  in  New 
Brunswick  is  in  the  diocese  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  archdeacon.  Perfect  accuracy  as  to  the  religious 
statistics  of  New  Brunswick  cannot  be  given ;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  reported :  — 

Church  of  England,  1  archdeacon 26  ministers. 

Ditto  Scotland 5      — 

Presbvterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia 3 

Baptists 16      — - 

Romish  Church,  1  bishop    12  priests. 

Wesleyan  Methodists  (2,487  members,  with 
2  assistant  missionaries) 19missionar. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  contributes  largely  to  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  their  missionaries. 

Newfoundland.  Various  denominations  of  Christians  are 
found  in  this  most  ancient  of  the  British  American  Colonies ; 
but  their  various  statistics  are  not  known.  The  Wesley ans 
report  11  Missionaries  and  1,789  members  in  1837. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  ''There  has  usually  existed  a  very 
commendable  harmony  of  religious  feeling  among  the 
different  persuasions :  the  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics, 
Congregationalists,  and  Dissenters  generally,  being  more 
numerous  than  the  Episcopalian  church,  over  which  there 

3  H  3 
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is  an  archdeacon ;  the  Romish  church  has  a  bishop.  Since 
the  introduction  of  a  local  legislature,  the  clergy  have  unhap- 
pily taken  an  active  part  in  the  elections,  by  which  course 
they  have  distracted  the  community.'* 

SECTION  IV.    WEST  INDIES. 

Negro  slavery,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  has  brought 
a  fearful  amount  of  guilt  upon  our  government  and  country. 
That  abomination  still  exists,  an  opprobrium  on  our  national 
character  as  Christians,  though  under  the  delusive  name 
of  "Apprenticeship,"  notwithstanding  20,000,000/.  were 
paid  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  August  1,  1834,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  which  received  the  Royal  assent,  August  28, 
1833.  The  following  report  of  the  population  of  the  West 
Indies,  will  show  their  importance :  — 

Whites,  77,002;  Free  Coloured,  124,887;  Apprentices, 
694,741.    Total,  903,610. 

Christianity  is  grievously  impeded  by  the  operation  of  the 
dreadful  system  of  degradation  and  cruelty,  in  some  re- 
spects worse  than  slavery;  though  generous  and  extensive 
efforts  have  been  made  by  different  missionary  societies  to 
evangelize  the  Negroes. 

New  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  made  for  the  West 
Indies,  in  1824,  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England;  in 
which  two  episcopal  sees  were  created  by  act  of  Parliament, 
and  bishops  were  appointed  for  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 
Many  churchmen  however,  with  others,  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  provision  of  dignitaries  has  contributed  but  little  to  the 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  or  the  interests 
of  religion,  as  the  prelates  have  been  determinate! y  opposed 
to  missionary  operations:  hence  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  been  almost  entirely  prevented  from  entering, 
except  by  schools,  into  this  field  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies. 
Other  denominations  have  shared  this  work  among  them, 
as  the  bishops  have  no  sort  of  authority  over  any  of  the  Dis- 
senters. The  following  were  recently  the  missionary  statistics 
of  the  West  Indies ;  — 
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Moravian  Wesleyan  Baptist  London  Church 

Sta.  Miss.  Sta.  Miss.      Sta.  Miss.  Sta.  Miss.  St;u  Miss. 

Jamaica  Distr.  8    9  16  28  31  16  8    6  14    3 

An^^^a  8  17)  O0  47  -  - 

St.  Vincent's..lO  24  j  ' 

Bahama —  6    6  3    3  —  — 

Guiana —  —  3    1  13  12  — 

■HH^Mi^B«a«««  ^BiMMB^^rtMMM^  ^B^M^H^IaBMHi^H  v^a^aMia^Ma^MMM  MHiM^aMH^HMHiM 

Total 26  50  40  81  37  20  21  18  14    3 


Jasiaica.  Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  being  about  150  miles  long,  and  40  wide.  Negro 
^^lavery  has  been  supported  here  in  all  its  most  dreadful 
forms  ;  so  that,  although  it  has  received  from  Africa,  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries,  850,000  negroes,  670,000  between 
1/00  and  1808,  the  population  consists  at  the  present  time  of 
only.  Whites,  37,000 ;  Free  Coloured,  55,000 ;  Apprentices, 
322,400 ;  Total,  414,400 :  for,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  Jamaica  lost  annually  7>000  on  the  slave  popula- 
tion, or  two  and  a  half  per  cent. !  The  former  slave  code  of 
Jamaica  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  specimens  of  legislation 
that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized  people.  Much  has  been  dontt 
towards  the  final  emancipation  of  the  slaves;  but  as  every 
attempt  to  communicate  religious  instruction  had  been 
generally  opposed  by  the  planters  before  the  late  Act  of  the 
Itopeiial  Parliament,  so  they  have,  in  various  ways,  made  the 
condition  of  their  slaves,  in  some  respects,  worse  since  than 
be/ore,  as  is  testified  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica.  The  hope  of 
the  slaves  is,  however,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  the 
Christians  of  Great  Britain. 

Jamaica  is  divided  into  three  counties  and  twenty  parishes  : 
Middlesex,  with  eight  parishes ;  Surrey,  with  seven  parishes; 
and  Cornwall,  with^&^  parishes ;  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
church,  which  is  a  rectory,  besides  chapels  of  ease.  The  church 
establishment  consists  of — 

Bishop,  1 ;  Archdeacon,  1 ;  Rectors,  21 ;  Curates,  36. 
Churches,  21 ;  Chapels,  18. 

Besides  the  Episcopalians  there  are  — 
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Stations.  Missionaries. 

Morafians 8     9 

Wesleyaiis 15     28 

Baplistd 43     17 

Independents 8    6 

Scotch  Church —     4 

These  numbers  by  no  means  furnish  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  various  operations  by  which  the  Ne/i^roes  and  others 
are  benefited ;  for  the  various  plans  in  successful  operation 
in  England,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  acted  upon  in  diffusing  the 
saving  knowledge  of  Christ  in  Jamaica. 

Ecclesiastically,  according  to  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  diocese  of  Jamaica  includes  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  bishop  has  a  salary  of  4,000/.  per  annum,  and 
the  archdeacon  2,000/.  a  year.  "The  established  church 
clergy,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  are  paid  partly  by  stipend 
and  partly  by  fees.  The  parish  of  St.  Ann's,  for  example, 
stipend,  378/. ;  fees,  200/.  average  ;  vestry  allowance,  400/. ; 
church  burials,  60/. ;  total,  1,028/. ;  with  thirty  acres  of  glebe 
and  an  island  curate.  Some  parishes  have  a  large  glebe  :  thus 
St. Elizabeth's  has  300  acres  of  glebe,  a  rectory,  and  68  slaves; 
and  the  income  U  —  stipend,  37B/. ;  fees,  245/. ;  burials,  50/.; 
total,  673/.  and  the  aid  of  an  island  curate  and  auxiliary. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bridges  says,  that  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture of  Jamaica  of  late  years,  for  her  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, has  not  fallen  far  short  of  30,000/.  He  gives  the 
rectors'  stipends  at  8,820/. ;  the  curates'  salaries,  10,550/. ; 
the  aggregate  vestry  allowances,  3,430/.;  and  the  surplice 
fees,  5,372/.;  independently  of  the  annual  expenditure  in 
maintaining  39  churches  and  chapels  *." 

Barbadoes.  Barbadoes,  next  to  Jamaica,  is  the  motst 
populous  of  all  the  Islands  in  the  British  West  Indies.  For 
this  reason  it  was  fixed  upon,  in  1824,  as  the  seat  of  the 
second  West  Indian  Bishop,  whose  diocese  was  to  compre- 
hend  all  the  Leeward  Islands.  Barbadoes  is  the  mostcasterlv 
of  the   Caribbee  Islands  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 

*  Colonial  Library. 
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principal  of  the  group.  It  is  about  22  miles  lou^  and  14  broad; 
and  the  population  is  reported  as  follows  :— 

Whites,    14,900;    Free    Coloured,    5,150;   Apprentices, 
81 ,900 :  Total,  102,010. 

Barbadoes  is  divided  into  eleven  parishes,  with  churches  and 
chapels  belongins(  to  the  Church  of  Enj^land,  capable  of  con- 
taining 8,000  persons :  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  id 
stated  as  costing  4,050/.  per  annum. 

Besides  the  Episcopalians,  there  are  reported  in  Barba- 
does— 

Wesleyans,    965  Members,  4  Mission aries* 
Moravians    6 

Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  the  Bahama  Isles,  Guiana,  Trinidad^ 
and  the  several  other  minor  colonies,  seem  scarcely  necessary 
to  be  further  particularized,  as  their  general  statistics,  both 
popular  and  religious,  have  been  summarily  given  at  the 
head  of  the  present  section,  in  the  general  notice  of  the  West 
Indies. 

SECTION  V.    SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Southern  Africa  forms  a  most  important  and  valuable  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1660 ;  but  it  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1795 ;  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  retaken 
in  1806,  and  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1814, 
as  essential  to  our  commerce  with  India  and  the  East.  This 
colony  was  reckoned  to  be  about  550  miles  long,  and  220 
broad ;  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  new  accessions  of  territory  acquired  from  the 
injured  natives. 

Cape  Colony  possessed  about  62,000  inhabitants  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British ;  but  in  1827,  the  po- 
pulation of  its  western  province  was  45,014  free,  and  28,934 
slaves;  total,  73,948.  That  of  the  eastern  was  39,513  free, 
and  6,575  slaves ;  total,  46,088.  Grand  total,  120,036.  In 
1832,  they  were  reckoned  thus : 
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Males.  Females.  Total. 

Free  Persons 48,672 44,043 92,715 

Slaves  18,812 ,    15,321 34,133 


67,484               59,364  126,848 

Army  and  Strangers 18,152 


145,000 


ft 


Oppressions  the  most  grievous  were  endured  by  the  abori- 
gines in  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  they  found  an  able,  intelligent, 
and  persevering  advocate  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Philip,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society ;  and  who,  in  union  with  those 
distinguished  Christian  patriots,  Wilberforce,  Buston,  and 
their  noble-minded  colleagues,  succeeded  in  obtaining  effectual 
protection  and  liberty. 

Cape  Town  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion having  been  originally  from  Holland,  they  were  mostly 
professors  of  the  Dutch  faith,  and  nominally  Calvinists. 
English  colonists  have,  however,  become  numerous,  and  their 
places  of  worship  are  reported  as  follows :  — 

Dutch  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 1 

Lutheran 1 

Independent 1 

Wesleyan 1 

Episcopalian 1 

Roman  Catholic 1 

Mr. Martin  says,  "The  Dutch  colonists  are  divided  into 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans ;  the  Calvinist  or  Reformed  com- 
munion corresponds  almost  entirely  with  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land J  hence  pastors  are  now  sent  out,  one  for  each  district, 
from  that  establichment.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is 
under  the  General  Church  Assembly,  composed  of  two  politi- 
cal commissioners,  three  moderators,  including  a  President, 
Secretary,  and  Actuaries,  and  all  the  officiating  clergymen  and 
delegated  elders  from  the  several  churches  in  the  Colony. 
It  meets  every  fifth  year.    The  principal  minister  at  Cape 
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Town  has  400/.  a  year,  and  two  others  300/.  a  year  each ;  and 
in  each  district  with  a  Calvinist  congregation,  there  is  a 
minister  with  a  salary  of  200/.  a  year. 

**The  English  Episcopal  Church  ranks  next  in  point  of 
numbers :  it  is  included  in  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  with  a 
resident  senior  chaplain  on  a  salary  of  700/.  a  year.  They 
had  no  church  at  Cape  Town  until  1835,  when  St.  George's 
was  finished,  with  1,000  sittings;  and  another  has  been  erected 
at  Graham's  Town,  for  the  British  settlers,  having  an  English 
chaplain  with  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum. 

"  The  Lutheran  church  at  Cape  Town  has  a  minister  paid 
by  his  congregation.  The  Presbyterian  or  St.  Andrew's 
church  has  a  minister  paid  by  the  government  200/.  in  aid 
of  his  stipend.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  a  pastor  with 
200/.  from  government.*' 

Christianity  has  been  successfully  propagated  in  various 
parts  of  South  Africa,  among  the  Hottentots,  Cafifres,  and 
other  pagan  tribes,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British 
colony.  The  Moravians  entered  this  field  so  early  as  the 
year  1736,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  The  London 
Missionary  Society  founded  a  mission  to  the  Cape  in  1 798, 
Dr.  Vanderkemp  and  Mr.  Kicherer,  with  two  Englishmen, 
being  the  first  Missionaries.  Their  labours  succeeded,  under 
the  Divine  blessing  ;  and  in  1818,  Dr.  Philip  was  sent  to  the 
Cape,  as  superintendent  of  the  Society's  mi«»sion  in  South 
Africa.  The  Wesleyans  also,  about  1818,  entered  upon  the 
work  among  the  Cafifres  on  the  eastern  province,  and  since  that 
period,  several  labourers  from  other  missionary  institutions. 
The  following  was  the  general  report  of  stations  and  mission- 
aries in  1835. 

*   Stations.       Missionaries. 

Moravian  Missionary  Society 6  19 

London 23  2Q 

Wesleyfen 18  19 

Glasgow  3 2 

French  Protestant  2    6 

Rhenish  2  6 

54  78 
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Inestimable  blessings  have  followed  the  labours  of  these 
servants  of  Christ,  and  civilization  has  followed  evangelical 
instruction  among  Hottentots,  Caffres,  Bushmen,  and  others 
of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks,  ''  During  the  twelve  years  that  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  have  resided  in  this  country,  they 
have  done  great  good,  and  the  Kaffers  of  South  Africa  must 
ever  look  up  to  them  as  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Mr.  Bruce  has  published  a  grammar  of  their  language. 
Into  the  Namacqua  dialect  the  Four  Gospels  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Rev.  Mr.  Schmeler,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
whose  wife,  a  pious  native,  was  of  great  assistance  to  him : 
they  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  Gospel  by 
Luke,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Joel,  the  Church  Liturgy,  and 
several  other  valuable  works,  have  been  printed  at  the  Wes- 
Leyan  Mission  Press  at  Graham's  Town,  besides  a  Dictionary 
of  the  Kaffer  language  by  Mr.  Dugmore. 

'' The  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  costs — salaries,  1,912/.; 
contingencies,  46.3/. :  total,  2,376/.*' 

SECTION  VI.    AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  is  the  name  given  to  the  southern  continent,  or 
the  vast  island  of  New  Holland,  which  is  about  2,730  miles 
in  length,  and  its  breadth  is  nearly  2,000  miles.  Captain 
Cook  took  possession  of  it,  in  1770,  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty. 

New  South  Walks.  This  province  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  New  Holland.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  it 
was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  settlement  of  our  convicts  ;  for 
which  purpose,  it  was  resolved  to  fix  upon  Botany  Bay ;  and 
in  1788,  a  spot  was  chosen,  a  little  further  north,  on  Sydney 
Cove. 

New  South  Wales,  in  1832,  had  a  population,  as  reported, 
of  27,611  males,  and  8,987  females;  total,  36,598  ;  of  whom 
4,673  came  free,  8,727  were  born  in  the  colony,  6,644  were 
free  by  servitude,  886  were  pardoned,  15,668  were  convicts. 
They  were  professedly  25,248  Protestants;  11,236  Roman 
Catholics;   9  Jews;  and  19  Pagans.    Emigration  has  con- 
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tiirncd  to  isereaie ;  mkI  aceonttaf^  to  the  cenras  of  1836,  the 
population  wan  60,7^  :  there  beivftf  44,643  males,  and  16,161 
feflndas.    Sydsey,  the  capita),  had  16,2:^3-  inhabitaDts. 

Mr.  Martin  remarks  on  the  subject  of  religion :  **  The 
ministerB  are  provided  for  by  the  government ;  and  the  decree 
giving  to  the  Episcopal  Church  one-seventh  of  the  whole  ierri^ 
ttmf  has  been  revoked,  that  portion  still  remaining  as  church 
aad  school  lands,  but  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of 
religion  and  education,  without  reference  to  sect.  The 
Episcopal  Chnrch  of  ^itstralia  was,  until  very  recently,  in  the 
dioceae  of  Calcutta,  but  is  now  presided  over  by  a  bishop  of 
lis  own.  The  number  of  chaplains  of  the  Established  Church 
UJffteen ;  of  whom,  two  are  stationed  at  Sydney,  one  each  at 
Paramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  Castlerea^h,  Port  Mac(|uarie, 
Campbell  Town,  Illawarra,  Narellan,  Pitt  Town,  Bathurst, 
Newcastle,  Field  of  Mara,  and  Sutton  Forest.  There  are  also 
tkree  eatechists,  a  clergyman,  as  head  mabter  of  the  Kiug's 
School,  and  the  Rev.  h.  E.  Threikeld,  at  Lake  Macquarie,  as 
missionary  to  the  Aborigines. 

"  Of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  there  are /oar  ministers  of  the 
Eatablished  Church  of  Scotland,  paid  by  the  Government; 
and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a  vicar-general  and  six 
chaplains.  The  Weisleyan  Missionary  Society  has  four 
principal  stations."  The  Minutes  of  Conference  for  1837, 
report  221  members.  The  Baptists  and  Independents  hare 
several  ministers  in  New  South  Wales ;  some  of  the  latter 
hat^  been  sent  forth  by  the  "  Colonial  Missionary  Society." 

Mr.  Martin  states  the  charges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
bKshmeat,  previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of 
Australia  in  1836,  as  follows  : — '*  Archdeacon,  2,000/, ;  fifteen 
chaplains,  four  catechists,  clerks,  musicians,  and  church  offi- 
fCfs,  5,543/.;  Rev.  L.  E.  Threikeld,  150/.;  superannuated 
clerk,  allowance  to  clergymen  and  catechists,  715/. ;  forage, 
maintenance,  boatmen,  clothing  and  rations,  travelling  ex- 
penses, &c.  1,109/.;  rentof  houses,  chapels,  &c.  640/.;  compen* 
tation,  and  parochial  expenses,  645/.  :  building  church,  repairs 
g|  parsonages  and  churches,  740/.    Total  11,542/." 

"  Presbyterian  Clergy.  Four  ministers  of  the  Established 
Chareh.  of  Scotland,  600/.    Roman  Catholic  oUrgy  amt  tehaols  : 

3  I 
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WcAT  freuenl  200/. ;  iia  Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  9001. ; 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  800/.    Total,  1,900/." 

"  Sydney  College  was  established  January  1830,  in  shares 
of  50/.  each:  3,000/.  were  expended  in  erectinsr  the  QtXiegiti 
the  chief  justice  is  president,  with  a  committee  of  m»> 
na^i^ement. 

**  Australian  Colleg'e,  at  Sydney,  was  orififinated  by  its 
principal.  Rev.  J.  D.  Lan&f,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Scotch 
church,  Sydney.  Its  capital  is  7J)00/.,  one  half  to  be  contri- 
buted by  the  Colonial  government,  by  order  of  Lord  Goderich 
when  secretary  for  the  Colonies,  on  condition  that  half  be 
contriiiuted  by  subscribers ;  of  that  sum  about  100  shares  had 
been  subscribed  for  in  January  1834.''  These  institutions  ars 
regarded  as  likely  to  be  eminently  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  Christianity. 

Van  Die  man's  Land.  Captain  Cook  also  took  possession 
of  Van  Dieinan's  Land,  which  lies  about  fiO  miles  south  of  New 
Holland,  separated  by  Bass's  Straits:  it  is  a  large  island,  being 
supposed  to  be  about  260  miles  long,  and  200  wide ;  and  of 
great  value  as  a  British  Colony. 

Van  Dieman's  Land  is  also  a  convict  settlement :  its  popu> 
lation,  in  1831,  was  reckoned  to  be  26,699;  including  9,208 
males,  6,865  females;  military.  1,130;  convicts,  9,884;  at 
Macqiiarie  Harbour  and  Port  Arthur,  462;  aborigines,  150: 
but  emiirratiun,  it  is  believed,  had  increased  it  to  probably 
35,000  in  1837. 

Mr.  JNJartin  remarks,  "Van  Dieman's  Land  is  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Australia.  The  Established  Church  clergy 
consists  of  a  rural  dean,  one  senior,  and  seven  junior  chaplains ; 
there  are  three  Presbyterian  ministers,  one  Independent,  oos 
Wesleyan,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  priest,  all  paid  by 
goveru'ncnt.  The  stipend  of  the  senior  chaplain  at  Hobart 
Town  is  estimated  at  1,000/.  per  annum  ;  this  arises  from  fees, 
the  jjlebe,  &c.  The  salary  of  all  the  chaplains  is  the  same, 
250/.  per  annum.  In  several  places,  where  the  congregation 
ia  not  numerous,  the  service  of  the  church  is  performed  by 
lecturers,  a  sort  of  fay  clergymen,  wl  ose  utility  iu  our  colo- 
nics as  catechists  are  unquestionable. 

'*  Ecclesiastical  and  school  department  10,003/. ;  including 
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4,238/.  Episcopalian  establUhinent,  and  CaWinists :  5,129/. 
for  schools  of  the  Episcopalian  establishment ;  and  645/.  for 
Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman  Catholic  clergymen." 

Mr.  Martin  is  incorrect  as  to  the  Rev.  T.  iVJillar,  Inde- 
pendent minister  at  Hohart  Town ;  as  he  declines  receivinj^ 
any  pecuniary  allowance  from  the  f^overnment,  choosin^f 
rather  to  rely  upon  the  pious  liberality  of  his  conuf relation, 
according  tn  the  sacred  institution  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
Testament. 

Several  minor  colonies  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice 
further  in  this  place.  Religion,  it  must  however  be  remarked, 
is  aided  in  all  these  various  colonies  by  Sunday  and  other 
•chools,  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Tract  Societies,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  in  so  beneficial  operation  in  Great  Britain^ 

SECTION  VIII.    UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

British  Christianity  was  carried  to  America,  by  the  perse- 
cuted Nonconformists,  durinof  the  intolerant  reign  of  the 
Stuarts.  For  a  century  and  a  half,  from  the  landing  of  the 
first  congregation  of  colonists  in  1620  to  1776,  numerous 
exiles  of  different  denominations  established  their  several 
communities  in  that  vast  country;  and  they  have  increased, 
while  a  British  colony,  and  since  its  Independence,  upon  the 
"Toluntary  principle  without  an  Established  Church,"  to  above 
17*000  churches,  having  about  13,000  Ministers  1  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  unprecedented  in  the  whole  history  of  Chris> 
tianity !  The  following  is  a  statistical  view  of  the  United 
^tmXes  in  1836,  with  a  population  of  13,0U0,000. 

DeDOinination.  Ministers.    Churches.  Communic 

Congregational  Independents  1,100 1,171 155,000 

Baptists 4,158 5,926 416,930 

Presbyterians 2,038 2,633 227,561 

Episcopalians 629 605 24,600? 

Quakers 400 462 

Wesleyan  Methodists    2,625 3,000?.... 638,784 

AssociateandotherMethodists     400 600?....  50,000 

Associate  Presbyterians  79 169 12,886 

Cumberland  ditto 70 100 16,000 
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DtDominaAieiit.  Minitton.  Cbuffcfaas.    CoMtttnic. 

German  Reformed 180 600 aO^OQO 

Dutch  ditto 166 197 21,118 

Lutheran  (and  Mora?ian  ?)  ...  216 800 8M87 

Roman  Catholics  312 338 

Universaliata  360 660 

Unitarians 150 170 

New  Jerusalem,  &c 60?    ...    83 

Jews   —  —  — 


Total 12,922 17,314...  1,68 1, 263 


CHAP.  VIII. 

CONTROVERSIES  OF  BRITISH  CBRISTIAKf. 

Intelligence  produces  the  investigation  of  principles  and  claims — Socioian  Contro- 
versy— Calvinistic  Controversy — Baptismal  Kegeneration  Controversy — Blbl^  So- 
dety  Controversy— Nonconformist  Controversy — Ecclesiaatical  EstiriiUBhiiieBts 
Controversy— Volantary  Cliardies  Controversy. 

Intelliirence  and  public  opinion,  makinqf  advances  so  extra- 
ordinary as  we  have  seen,  in  a  »tate  of  society  like  that 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  have  engaged 
many  minds,  even  of  a  sluggish  order,  to  investigate  ecclesias- 
tical claims  and  customs  ;  and  this  could  not  fail  to  produce 
controversies  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Christianity. 
These,  in  all  their  multifarious  forms,  cannot  be  traced  within 
the  limits  of  this  work  ;  but  some  reference  to  them,  with  a 
notice  of  those  most  material,  is  essential  to  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  British  Ecclesiastical  History. 

I.     SOCINIAN    C0NTR0VER8Y. 

Dr.  Priestley  having  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  his  losses  in  the  disgraceful  "Birmingham 
Riots,"  Unitarianism  lost  its  chief  advocate.  That  cause 
received  a  fatal  blow  from  "The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian 
systems  compared,  as  to  their  moral  tendency,*'  by  Mr.  An- 
drew Fuller.    But  Mr.  Belsham,  an  apostate  from  orthodoxy, 
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now  regarded  u  the  most  zealous  and  able  champion  of 
^ocinianbm.  On  account  of  hU  learning,  therefore,  he  was 
•elected  by  the  "  Committee''  of  the  Unitarian  Society,  to 
write  the  "  Preface"  to  the  •*  Improved  Version  of  the  New 
TesUment,"  published  by  that  body  in  1808.  Mr.  Belsham, 
a  few  years  after,  sent  into  the  world  his  "  Calm  Enquiry 
concerning  the  Person  of  Christ." 

Dr.  Nares  published  a  learned  review  of  the  Socinian  New 
Te«tament,  exhibiting  the  rashness,  partizanship,  and  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  Translators,  especially  as  manifested  in  their 
"Notes."  Dr.  Magee,  afterwards  ArcUbidhop  of  Dublin, 
published  his  two  *'  Sermons  on  the  Atonement  and  Sacrifice 
of  Christ :"  his  learned  critical  Notes  extended  the  work  to 
iwo  octavo  volumes ;  and  it  was  highly  esteemed,  as  ably 
vindicating  the  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  Christ. 

Dr.  J.  P je  Smith  also  published  /our  *'  Discourses  on  the 
Atonement,  Sacrifice,  and  Priesthood  of  Christ ;"  which  have 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  forming  a  work  that 
liaii  never  been  surpassed,  for  Scriptural  statement  of  doctrine, 
critical  illustration,  and  sound  reasoning,  on  those  points  or 
which  it  treats  of  the  grand  essentials  of  Christianity. 
Dr.  Smith  also  gave  to  the  world  his  profoundly  learned 
treatise  on  the  "Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,"  in 
three  volumes ;  a  work  which  has  been  commended  as  beyond 
jdl  praise,  by  the  most  learned  among  all  the  orthodox  deno* 
minations  of  Christians. 

Dr.  Wardlaw's  "  Discourses  on  the  Socinian  Controversy" 
have  brought  the  highest  honour  to  their  author,  and  done 
l^eat  service  to  the  cause  of  Scriptural  Christianity. 

II.      CALVINISTIC   CONTROVERSY. 

Cuhinism  is  the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  held  generally 
by  the  Protestant  Reformers  :  it  is  commonly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  John  Calvin,  a  reformer  of  France;  and  as 
opposed,  in  five  particular  points,  by  the  system  of  James 
Arminius,  who  was  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden,  in  the 
age  succeeding  the  Reformation.  The  fathers  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England,  those  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  Translators  of  th« 
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Eni^lish  Bible,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  1>«eii 
doctrinal  Calvinists :  it  in  also  admitted  by  mo»t  divinett  of 
established  reputation,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Cfaareh  of 
England,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  are  Calvini»tic  in  doctrine.  Calvinism  includes  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead— the  Divinity,  Incarnation,  and  Atonement  of  Christ 
— the  Personality  and  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  his 
gracious  influences  upon  the  soul,  producing  personal  holiness 
in  all  real  Christians.  The  peculiarities  of  Calvinism,  how* 
ever,  to  which  the  Arminians  object,  are  those  points  which 
are  particularly  declared  in  the  seventeenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  England :  and  these  have  called  forth,  from  tioM 
to  time,  the  greatest  opposition  from  Socinians,  and  frott 
those  who  have  been  averse  to  serious  godliness,  and  from 
some  even  of  persons  possessing  real  piety. 

Evangelical  ministers  having  increased  in  the  Church  of 
England,  several  of  the  prelates  laboured  with  great  zeal  to 
counteract  the  progress  of  their  Calvinktic  doctrines :  amon^ 
these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Dr.  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Dr.  Tumline,  bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  many  pious 
curates  felt  the  sa<!  effects  of  their  hatred  of  Calvinism,  by  the 
loss  of  their  curacies.  Dr.  Tomline,  in  addition  to  his  extra- 
ordinary persecution  of  Mr.  Bugg  and  Mr.  Maddock,  made 
a  bold  attack  upon  their  principles,  in  a  volume  entitled, 
"  Refutation  of  Calvinism :"  but  his  caricature  of  the 
doctrine  whi(rh  he  pretended  to  refute,  and  his  perversion  of 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
called  forth  an  able  reply,  in  two  volumes,  from  a  clergymaa 
of  his  own  diocese,  the  venerable  Commentator  on  the  Bible, 
Thomas  Scott,  under  the  title  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Refutation 
of  Calvinism  ;*'  and  also  another  work  of  a  more  powerful 
kind,  from  Dr.  E.  Williams,  President  of  the  Independent 
College,  Rotherham,  entitled  "A  Defence  of  Modern  Cal- 
vinism." Dr.  Tomline,  however,  had  too  much  prudence  to 
attempt  a  reply  to  so  learned,  orthodox,  and  masterly  a  work 
as  that  of  Mr.  Scott;  much  less  would  he  engage  with  so 
powerful  an  opponent  as  Dr.  Williams. 

Calvinism,  neverthelecss,  found  an  acute  opponent  in  the  late 
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lUchurd  Watson,  a  Methodist  miuister  of  acknowledged  talents 
ani  learning,  in  his  **  Theological  Institutes :"  but  this  work 
Ins  been  replied  to  in  a  recent  volume,  on  "Divine  Sove- 
reignty and  Personal  Election/'  by  Dr.  Payne,  President  of 
the  Independent  College,  Exeter.  Several  other  writers  have 
appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy;  but  those  esteemed 
the  most  able  are  Bishop  Tomliue  and  Mr.  Watson  on  one 
tide ;  and  on  the  other,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Drs.  Williams  and 
Payne. 

UI.      BAPTISMAL   REGENERATION    CONTROVERSY. 

Baptismal  regeneration  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church; 
md  the  Liturgical  services  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
<lt)jeGted  to  by  the  Dissenters,  and  by  many  of  the  evangelical 
cfergy,  as  teaching  the  same  error.  Some,  however,  deny 
this  unfavourable  imputation,  aud  say  that  the  objectionable 
expressions  should  be  interpreted  by  the  Scriptures,  as  they 
are  explained  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  his  '*  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism  :'*  but  high-church  divines  choose  rather  to  in- 
terpret  the  Scriptures  by  the  Liturgy,  Hence  has  arisen  a 
eoBtroverc»y  which  is  far  from  uninteresting. 

Dr.  R.  Mant,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnry, 
now  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  in  his  '*  Bampton  Lee- 
tares"  for  1812,  strenuously  insists  on  the  certainty  of 
baptismal  regeneration — that  every  child,  baptized  by  an 
episcopally  ordained  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
certainly  regenerated,  made  an  heir  of  heaven,  and  endowed 
with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  there  is  no  other  regene- 
ration. So  ably  was  this  doctrine  supposed  to  be  treated 
by  the  learned  Lecturer,  that  the  part  of  his  lectures  referring 
to  this  point  was  adopted  as  a  Tract,  and  widely  published  by 
llue  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  But  the  dogma,  thus 
sanetioned  and  cherished  by  most  of  the  clergy,  being  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  principles  and  preaching  of  the  evangelical 
dergy,  and,  in  their  view,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
many  of  them  entered  the  lists  with  Dr.  Mant,  denouncing  his 
notion  as  a  sentinsent  most  delusive  aud  pernicious  to  the 
souls  of  men.  Among  the  most  able  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Mihop,  were  Mr.  J.  Scott,  a  worthy  son  of  the  Commentator 
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•n  the  Bible,  Mr.  Biddulph,  a  clenryman  of  Brisitol,  and  the 
present  bidhop  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  D.  Wilson.  This  controversy 
ia  still  carried  on  by  the  two  opposite  parties  in  the  Church 
of  England,  especially  by  a  party  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

IV.     BIBLU    SOCIETY  CONTROVERSY. 

Ministers  of  religion  who  are  not  persons  of  piety  cannot 
He  cordially  zealous  in  circulating^  the  Scriptures.  Higk 
•hurchmcn,  having  never  been  dii^tinguisbed  for  their  god- 
liness, would  naturally  be  disinclined  to  co-operate  with 
Dissenters,  especially  in  distributing  the  Bible,  thereby 
making  it  as  the  exclusive  standard  of  Christianity.  Nume- 
rous, from  tbe  first,  were  tbe  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society; 
among  whom,  of  the  greatest  note,  was  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Dean, 
and  Rector  of  Becking,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Wordsworth  was  answered 
by  Dr.  Dealtry  and  several  others,  especially  by  Lord  Teign- 
mouthy  the  President  of  tbe  Society. 

Opponents  far  more  formidable,  however,  arose  in  the 
Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  protesting  against  the  Committee 
circulating,  or  aiding  societies  on  the  Continent  to  circulate, 
the  Apocrypha,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Public  opinion  sustained  the  opposition.  The  Committee 
acknowledged  their  error  ;  retraced  their  jteps ;  and  aban- 
doned the  practice,  into  which  they  had  inadvertently  been 
led,  circulating  by  themselves  and  by  those  in  connection  with 
them,  only  the  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Vigorous  opposition  arose  also  from  a  few  others,  led  oa 
by  Captain  Gt»rdon,  who,  with  his  party,  insisted  upon  the 
exclusion  of  all  Socinians,  ar.d  requiring  a  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  essential  to  membership  in  the 
Society ;  and  that  all  its  public  meetings  should  commence 
with  prayer.  Many  writers  ennraged  in  defence  of  the  original 
constitution  of  the  >ociety,  having  no  test,  but  attachment  to 
the  Bible.  They  defended  the  practice  of  refraining  from 
wocal prayer  at  the  public  meetings,  on  account  of  the  insupe- 
rable practical  difficulties,  which  would  attend  its  observance; 
because  of  churchmen  re(]uiring  the  reading  of  written  forms. 
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widle  free  prayer,  according  to  existinjif  circaiMtances  and 
Mceraitles,  would  be  uncd  by  DiMenters.  Tbose  who  were 
difesatisfiedy  very  few  in  nainber,  afler  baviojf  aiade  great 
eonfusion  at  the  public  meetins^  in  London,  in  1831,  seceded, 
and  formed  what  they  choose  to  denominate  the  "Trinitarian 
Bible  Society." 

V»  NONCONFORMIST  GONTROVBRST. 

Diasenters  from  the  established  hierarchy  are  neosssartly 
f  eKarded  with  jealousy,  their  existence  bein^  a  virtual  protest 
against  that  system  as  antiscriptural.  Besides  their  various 
disabilittes,  they  complained,  that  in  every  district  of  >  the 
coaatry,  offensive  and  slanderous  Tracts  of  the  "  Chrislun 
Knowledge  Society,'*  especially  Bishop  Gray's  *'  Address  to 
Seelarists  and  Seceders,"  have  been  widely  circulated,  ex'Oimg 
puMicodinm  agrainst  them.  Many  of  the  Episcopal  "  Charges^' 
mmI  ''  Visitation  Sermons''  also,  were  particularly  complained 
of,  as  unworthily  attacking  and  calumniating  Dissenters. 
Various  works  were,  therefore,  published  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  such  publications,  and  to  instruct  the  younger 
members  of  their  communities  in  the  reasons  of  Protes- 
tant Nonconformity.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned, 
Mr.  J.  A.  James's  Church  Member's  Guide :  Palmer's  Dis- 
•enters'  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Newman  ;  and  Hurn*s  Reasofu  for 
Secession  from  the  Church  of  England. 

The  JRepeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  in  1838, 
brought  a  great  increase  of  liberty  to  Dissentens,  and  some  of 
t&e  principal  ministers  and  laymen  in  London  formed,  in 
IS29,  the  *'  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge.*' 
The  Committee,  formed  chiefly  of  Independents  and  Baptistfe, 
engaged  many  of  the  most  able  of  their  writers  to  furnish 
Bsaays  on  the  Scriptural  nature  of  the  "  Church,"  "  Bishopa;" 
tlie  ''Priesthood,"  "Deacons,"  and  the  chief  subjects  in 
dispute  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  whole  forming 
a  portable  **  Ecclesiastical  Library." 

*'  Dissent  and  the  Church  of  England,"  by  J.  A.  James, 
Dr.Redford's  ''Church  of  England  Indefensible,"  and  Biatiey^s 
"  Dissent  nut  Schism,"  are  reckoned  as  among  the  m«st 
powerful  works  on  the  side  of  Dissenters :  but  the  subetaMe 
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of  the  controversy  may  be  seen  in  the  ''Letters  betweei 
Dr.  Lee,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  and 
Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  President  of  the  Independent  GoUen^e,  Ho- 
merton,  published  in  1835. 

Yl.     BCCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENT   CONTROVERSY. 

Dissenters,  suffering  various  civil  privations  in  consequence 
of  their  religioui  principlen,  have  not  only  objected  to  the 
constitution  and  peculiarities  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
in  many  instances  have  denounced  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments as  unsanctioned  by  the  institutes  of  Christianity. 

Graham'8  '*  Review  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  of 
Europe,"  awakened  much  attention  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century.  Since  the  publication  of  that  able  work,  many 
others  have  investigated  the  subject — ^Whether  a  '*  Priesthood 
of  various  Holy  Orders''  as  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
a  "  Presbyterian  Ministry,"  as  that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
should  be  established  with  special  privileges,  and  supported 
at  the  public  charge.  Dissenters  generally  maintain  that  both 
systems  are  contrary  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  —  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians  for  several  centuries  —  unjust  in  themselves, 
as  requiring  the  whole  community  to  support  a  privileged 
body  for  the  benefit  only  of  a  few,  while  Dissenters  from  the 
system  suffer  the  privation  of  various  civil  rights — at  the  same 
time  the  professed  design  of  the  institutions  fail,  by  introduc- 
ing incompetent  and  irreligious  men  into  the  ministry;  in 
illustration  of  which  they  refer  to  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  England,  and  even  i^cotland.  Dissenters  affirm, 
that  piety  in  the  Established  Churches  exists  and  flourishes 
among  its  ministers  independently  of  their  secular  establish- 
ment; and  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  serious  religion,  and  a 
far  greater  number  of  pious  and  able  ministers,  would  be 
found  in  our  country,  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  choose 
and  support  their  own  religious  pastors,  uncontrolled  by 
patronage  or  any  interference  of  the  state :  in  proof  of  which 
they  refer  to  the  harassing  persecutions  which  many  pious 
curates  have  endured  from  their  superiors  in  the-  Church  of 
England — to  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the  early  ages, 
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CTCD  in  Opposition  to  etate  patronuge — tu  the  increase  of  the 
Tolnntary  churches  in  Great  Britain—  and  to  the  unexampled 
progress  of  religion  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dr.  Chalmers  of  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Wiiks,  Editor  of 
the  Christian  Observer,  are  esteemed  the  aiilest  writers  in 
defence  of  Ecclesiastical  Estalilishments  :  and,  on  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,  Mr.  Ballantine,  in  his  *'Esta 
blished  and  Dissenting  Churches  compared,"  and  especially 
Thorn's  ''Union  of  Church  and  State  Anti-scriptural  and 
Indefensible.*' 

TII.   yOLUNTART   CHURCHES   CONTROVERSY. 

Compulsory  Christianity,  is  declared  by  the  Dissenters  H 
ittfolve  a  contradiction;  and  the  compulHory  support  of 
C%risUanity,  they  regard  as  auti-scriptural  and  pernicious : 
bence  they  trace  all  the  evils  existing  in  the  Established 
Qmrch  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Dissenters  say  to  the 
Government,  **  Let  us  alone,  and  let  religion  alone,  and 
Christianity  will  regenerate  the  world  under  the  blessing 
of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  i^egal  enactments  to  com- 
pel the  whole  community  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a 
privileged  hierarchy,  they  say,  are  most  pernicious  to  religi(»ii 
—  as  their  operation  engenders  haughtiness  in  the  priesthood 
— creates  suspicion  in  the  irreligious — strengthens  generally  the 
ftvaricions  propensity  in  the  human  heart  —  creates  popular 
prejudice  against  the  only  scriptural  mode  of  support) f>g 
Christianity  —  and  impedes  the  generous  disposition  of  tiM 
pious,  abridging  their  means  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

ficclesiastieal  dignitaries,  and  those  who  are  interested  in 
''church  property,'*  would  naturally  be  opposed  to  the 
"  voluntary  principle ;''  still  its  operations  in  the  Church  of 
England  and  in  the  Church  cf  Scotland,  since  the  failure  in 
obtaining  additional  parliamentary  grants  for  the  building 
Mid  endowing  of  churches,  prove  its  power,  and  give  zeal  tw 
those  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The  rapid  increase  of  popH- 
latiou  it  forcing  this  (luestion  on  the  attention  of  the  Briti»h 
Goverumcnt,  and  exciting  all  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BRITKH   SVANGSUCAL  SOCOniSS. 

Messiah  the  Savionr  of  all  natioDS— Hin  Commission  to  the  Apostles — Christfaahy 
cnenthilly  Iflsdonary— Principal  Societies— American  I  ndian— Ne#  Eogtadd  PieCf 
— Qeneral— New  EoKland  Propagating— Bible  and  School— Cbristiao  Knwki||i 
—Gospel  Propagation— Higlilands  of  Scotland— Morarian—IUl^ions  Boolfr^ 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  — Wesleyan—Saaday  School— Baptist-^Londoa— Scot, 
tish— Village  Itinerancy— London  I Unerant— Baptist  Home— Religions  Tract 
— Church— J<ianday  School  Union — British  and  Foreign  Bible— British  and  Rwelffi 
School— Hibernian— Jews— Prayer  Boole  and  Homily— Irish  EvangeHcal-^Vapflst 
Irish— Dablin  Irish — European — British  and  Foreign  Sailors — Home — Loadoa 
I  rial) — Newfoandland  Schools — Ladies  Hibernian— Christian  Instraction — Kefbr- 
mation— Trinitarian  Bible— City  Mission— Colonial— Reflections. 

Messiah  was  promised  to  Adam,  to  Abraham,  and  to  tke 
people  of  Israel,  as  the  Saviour  in  whom  ali  the  famidet  o/ihe 
earth  should  be  blessed.  He  was  foretold  as  the  Dbbirb  op 
AiA  NATIONS ;  and  Christianity  is  adapted  to  be  the  reli^oa 
of  all  mankind.  In  conformity  with  andrnt  predicticHM, 
therefore,  our  Divine  Lord  commanded  his  apostles — '*  G^ 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.** 
Endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tbey 
prosecuted  their  benevolent  mission,  and  published  to  all 
people  the  ^lad  tidings  of  salvation  by  tiie  Mediator. 

Christians  in  all  ages,  partaking  of  the  same  Spirit,  while 
possessing  the  Scriptures,  have  been  excited  to  the  work  of 
evangelical  missions,  as  the  Gospel  is  essentially  missionary 
in  its  principles,  prompting  believers  to  seek  the  conversion  of 
tinners  to  God. 

British  Protestantism  has  been  remarkably  distinguished 
for  its  missionary  zeal  and  activity ;  and  various  notices  have 
already  been  given  of  the  noble  efforts  which  have  been  made 
for  the  evangelization  of  the  world:  but  an  enumeration  of 
the  principal  societies  will  here  be  necessary,  to  illustrate  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain. 

1.  (1646)  Americun  Indian  A/issionart/  Society.  Thin  first 
British  Institution  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Heathen,  wa« 
•stablishcd  in  Massachuoctts,  by  the  Congregationalists  who 
emigrated  from  this  country  to  New  England  :  their  succ<r9s»s 
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Were  foftious,  especially  through  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
mres,  by  John  Eliot,  the  "Apostle  of  thb  Indians." 

II.  (1649)  Sociely  for  the  promotion  of  Piety  and  Learning 
in  New  England,  This  was  established  by  an  Act  of  the  Lonfif 
Ptoliament,  promoted  by  Dr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Whitaker,  and 
ollierSy  to  ud  in  supporting  £liot  and  his  colleagues  among 
tht  Indians. 

III.  (1656)  General  Missionary  Society.  Oliver  Cromwell 
projected  this  grand  iustitation :  it  was  to  have  /our  chief 
secretaries,  and  to  embrace  Europe  and  the  whole  world. 
Chelsea  College  was  designed  for  the  Mission  House ;  but 
thongh  the  Society  afforded  some  aid  to  the  Missionaries  in 
America,  the  plan  was  frustrated  in  1658,  by  the  death  of 
Cromwell' 

IV.  (1663)  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
land €nd  America.  This  was  a  renovation  of  the  institution 
formed  in  1649,  whose  charter  became  void  by  the  Restoration. 
Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  H.  Ackworth,  and  the  Hon.  R.  Boyle,  were 
the  chief  actors  in  this  guod  work ;  and  many  Missionaries 
were  aided  by  it,  among  the  American  Indians. 

V.  (1670)  Bible  and  School  Society,  Dr.  T.  Gouge,  a  non- 
conformist minister  of  London,  originated  this  institution, 
and  was  its  chief  agent :  his  schools  in  Wales,  and  his  distri- 
bation  of  religious  books,  and  of  the  Bible  in  Welch,  were 
blessings  to  many  ;  and  his  devoted  labours  were  extolled  in 
his  funeral  sermon  by  Archbishop  Tillotson. 

These  several  Societies  have  been  superseded  by  our  more 
favoured  institutions ;  still  they  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  they 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  like  seed  down  to  bring  forth 
frait,  which  is  ripening  in  our  days  in  the  universal  diffusion  of 
Christianity. 

VI.  (1698^)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
This  viras  formed  after  the  example  set  by  the  Dissenterd, 
as  remarked  by  Bishop  Burnet.  For  many  years  it  seemed 
almost  extinct ;  but  it  has  been  roused  to  activity  by  the  extra- 
ordinary operations  of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Tract  Society, 
and  in  February  1834,  "  a  sum  not  exc'eeding  4,000/."  was 
▼oted,  to  arrange  for  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages."    High  churchmen  govern 
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this  society,  patronized  by  all  the  prelates;  its  "sectarian  and 
slanderous"  publications  have  already  been  referred  to, 
against  which,  and  others  as  inculcating  ''pernicious  doc- 
trines," the  evangelical  party  are  still  carrying  on  a  deter- 
mined contest.  Its  "  Committee  of  General  Literature  and 
Education"  have  published  the  "Saturday  Magazine,*'  and 
various  useful  works.  Its  receipts  for  sales  and  subscriptions 
in  18367  were  78,078/.  19*.  U, 

VII.  (I7OI)  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  For^gn 
Parts,  This  institution  arose  out  of  the  last  mentioned ;  and 
its  charter,  by  William  III,  bears  date  June  16,  17OI.  Its 
ordinary  receipts  for  1836-7,  were  16,307/.  15*.  4</.,  increased 
this  year  to  78,120/.  9*.  ^d.,  by  extraordinary  sums,  including 
34,850/.  16#.  Ad.  "  Collections  under  King's  Letter  of  1835," 
and  8,823/.  8«.  ^d,  **  Compensation  Money  for  Slaves  /"  This 
society  reports  grants  to  131  missionaries,  who  serve  as  the 
colonial  chaplains,  or  curates;  its  affairs  are  directed  by  high 
churchmen ;  and  its  retaining  slaves  on  the  **  Codrington 
estates,"  for  whose  emancipation  payment  has  been  received, 
has  for  many  years  excited  the  indignant  protest  of  the  evan- 
gelical clergy. 

VIII.  (1709)  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  in  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland  Queen  Anne  sanctioned  this 
society,  aud  great  good  arose  from  it ;  but  being  in  connection 
with  the  established  church,  its  operations  declined  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  which  it  has  been  provoked  to 
good  works  by  the  Dissenters. 

IX.  (17^2)  Moravian  Missionarf/ Society,  This  commenced 
with  several  of  the  brethren  devoting  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  They  have  laboured 
in  those  islands,  in  Greenland,  South  Africa,  and  other 
places,  with  great  success  :  its  receipts  in  1836  were 
12,961/.  19*.  lOfl^. 

X.  (I75O)  Book  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  This  was  founded  by  dissenters  in  London, 
who  were  soon  joined  by  pious  churchmen,  to  circulate  Bibles 
and  the  best  religious  books  at  the  lowest  possible  prices. 
Impediments  to  its  prosperity  have  arisen,  partly  through  its 
fui^ded  property,  about  5,000/.,  so  that  its  valued  and  needed 
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operations  are  extremely  limited ;  its  sales  and  subscriptions 
not  amounting  to  2,000/.  per  annum. 

XI.  (1780)  Naml  and  Military  Bible  Society.  This  con- 
templates  supplyin&f  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  recently 
the  merchant  seamen,  and  all  descriptions  of  watermen  :  its 
receipts  in  1836-7  were  3,009/.  16*.  id, 

XII.  (1784)  fFesleyan  Missionary  Society.  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  commenced  their  public  ministry  as  chaplains  fur 
the  new  colony  of  Georgia.  Wesley  returned  from  America, 
and  devoted  his  life  as  a  kind  of  **  Home  Missionary,"  while 
Whitefield  spent  his  life  as  a  general  missionary,  and  closed 
his  ministry  in  a  foreign  country.  Wesley  continued  his 
attentions  to  America,  and  in  1784  he  appointed  Dr.  Coke 
and  others  to  that  field  of  labour.  They  sailed  in  1787,  for 
Nova  Scotia,  but  were  driven  to  Antigua ;  and  thus  began  their 
missions  to  the  West  Indies.  Dr.  Coke  continued  his  labours, 
as  director  of  the  missionary  operations,  and  died  in  1814,  on 
a  mission  to  Ceylon.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was 
organized  in  1817,  since  which  it  has  greatly  increased, 
embracing  not  only  the  heathen,  but  British  colonies,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  Ireland:  it  reports  for  1836-7, 
about  180  stations,  missionaries  about  300,  salaried  catechists 
about  200,  and  members  about  GJ,000:  the  receipts,  including 
6,000/.  Government  grants,  76,526/.  17*.  6f/. 

XIII.  (1786)  Sunday  School  Society,  This  was  founded  by 
W.  Fox,  a  deacon  of  a  Baptist  church  in  London:  it  sup- 
plies grants  of  Bibles  and  other  requisites  to  poor  schools ; 
expending  thus,  about  950/.  per  annum. 

XIV.  (1792)  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  This  was  the 
earliest  of  the  societies  that  contemplated  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  world.  Dr.  Carey  was  its  originator,  and  its  most 
devoted  and  succesful  labourer,  whose  Oriental  learning  far 
surpassed  that  of  every  professor  in  the  most  famous  univer- 
sities. Dr.  Carey  and  his  learned  colleagues.  Dr.  Marshman, 
Mr.  Ward,  and  others,  have  translated  the  whole  or  parts  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  into  the  Bengalee,  Chinese,  and  other 
languages  and  dialeets  to  the  number  ai  forty,  which  they 
have  printed  at  their  great  establishment  at  Serampore.  Its 
yarious  missions,  especially  those  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
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have  been  crowned  with  the  blessins(  of  God.  It  reports  for 
1836-7,  receipts  19,258/.  5*.  lOrf. ;  4,2l2i.  7s.  2d.  were  fw 
Serampore. 

XV.  (1795)  London  Missionary  Society,  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
mn  Independent  minister  of  Birmingham,  in  1794,  projected 
this  institution ;  whose  founders  were  the  principal  Indepen- 
dent ministers,  several  evangelical  clergymen,  who  laboured 
with  the  Calviuistic  Methodists,  and  some  of  the  Scotch 
Secession  Church.  Its  commencement  roused  the  churches 
of  Christ  to  the  missionary  work,  by  sending  forth  at  once^ 
in  1796,  ihirtf/  missionaries  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Great 
success  has  attended  the  operations  of  this  society,  especially 
in  the  South  Seas,  South  Africa,  India,  and  China.  Dr.  Mor- 
rison's translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese,  and  his 
other  labours,  have  been  incalculably  beneficial.  For  1836-7 
the  society  reports,  428  stations,  114  missionaries,  482  assis- 
tant missionaries  and  teachers,  84  churches,  and  6,615  com- 
municants :  the  receipts  64,372/.  I2s.  4d. 

XVI.  (1796)  Scottish  Missionary  Society.  This  was  formed 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
labours,  though  limited,  have  been  useful  in  Russian  Tartary, 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  reports  for  1836-7,  receipts 
4,711/.  lU.  Od. 

XVII.  (1/96)  Village  Itinerancy  or  Evangelical  Associa- 
tion for  Spreading  the  Gospel  in  England.  This  was  projected 
by  Rev.  J.  Eyre,  A.  M.  au  evangelical  clergyman,  uniting  with 
Dissenters  to  support  Home  Missions.  It  originated  the 
Hackney  Academy  (see  page  634),  and  has  sent  forth 
more  than  a  hundred  ministers,  and  it  aids  many  who  are  in- 
sufficiently supported.  Its  income  is  about  1,300/.  per  annum. 

XVI II.  (1796)  London  Itinerant  Society.  This  was  insti- 
tuted to  supply  evangelical  instruction  to  villagers,  by  preach- 
ing and  Sunday  schools,  vfiihXu  fifteen  miles  of  London.  Many 
villages  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  its  gratuitous  labourers, 
about  fifty  in  number,  and  its  annual  income  is  about  400/. ; 
but  it  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  similar  institutions  in 
England. 

XIX.  (1797)  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  This 
supporti  wholly  or  aids  about  100  preachers,  besides  assistant 
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preachers  in  various  parts  of  Ens^land  and  Wales,  and  schools 
with  about  10,000  children:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
1,874/.  38.  2d 

XX.  (1799)     Religious  Tract  Society.     This  great  institu- 
tion originated  with  Joseph  Hughes,  A.  M  ,  a  Baptist  minister 
of  London:  it  is  composed  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
designed  to  publish    tracts   and   books    containing  nothing 
sectarian,  but  "pure  truth,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  those 
evangelical  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  which  Luther, 
Calvin,    and   Craumer  agreed."     Extraordinary  prosperity, 
under  the  manifest  blessing  of  God,  has  attended  this  Society ; 
and  its  various  pnblications,  in  English  and  in   many  foreign 
languages,  have  contributed    most  essentially  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion  among  all  denominations  of  Christians;  the 
new  publications  of  the  year  1836-7  were  196;  and  the  total 
number  issued  vvds  16,077,265    The  receipts  for  the  year  were, 
sales  57,173/.  \Gs,  Id  ;  for  benevolent  purposes  6,826/.  1*.  lid.; 
legacies  2,747/.  19^.  6d. ;  total.  67,775/.  Is.  6d. 

XXI.  (1800)     Church  Missionary  Society .    This  was  formed 
by  evangelical  episcopalians ;  but  though  designed  to  promote 
Christianity  with   the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  its 
directors  could  scarcely  proceed,  being  discountenanced  by 
the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries.    Two  Germans  were  at  length 
sent  as  Missionaries,  in  1804,  to  Western  Africa,  three  more  in 
1806,  and  in  1809  two  more  to  New  Zealand;  but  in  1811, 
Rev.  M.  Home,  a  chaplain  from  Sierra  Leone,  aroused  the 
Committee  by  publicly  appealing  to  them,  that  they  Artrf«o^  **  in 
Africa  or  the  East,  one  English  clergyman  who  served  as  a 
Missionary."    Public  opinion  prevailed  against  the  prelates; 
and  arrangements  were  soon  made  to  procure  several  English- 
men as  well  as  Germans  for  this  service ;  and,  since  1814, 
the  Society  has  been  progressing,  especially  with  schools  in 
West  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  India  :  still  most  of  the  digni- 
taries and  the  high  church  party  are  opposed  to  the  Church 
Missionary,  as   especially   unfriendly  to  the  Establishment, 
being  under /a^  direction :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  reported 
as  71,727/.  1*. 

XXII.  Sunday   School    Union.      This  was  formed   to  aid 
teachers  and  schools  in  their  more  prosperous  and  efficient 
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course,  prox'idinff  the  most  suitable  school  materials  &t  the 
lowest  possible  price*:  its  pui)liccition8  have  reudered  ^reat 
service  to  schools,  «nd  its  sales  of  1836-7  amounted  to 
y,422/.  16*.  S(i. 

XXIII.  (1804)  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  This 
viagnificeDt  institution  originated  with  Re?.  J.  Hughes,  A.  M. 
a  Baptist  minister,  the  founder  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  who 
continued  one  of  its  secretaries  till  his  decease,  October  3, 
1833.  Its  exclusive  design  is  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment ;  those  in  England  of  "  the 
authorized  version,"  and  in  foreign  languages  those  of  the 
most  approved  translations.  It  has  been  greatly  opposed  by 
high  churchmen,  and  very  few  of  the  bishops  have  been  it^ 
patrons,  as  they  have  objected  to  its  direction  by  laymen,  and 
to  a  union  with  Dissenters,  even  in  disseminatimg  the  Word  of 
God  ;  yet  it  has  continued  in  its  gigantic  course,  marked  by 
the  Divine  blessing  in  benefiting  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
report  for  1836-7  states  the  receipts  for  the  year  to  be,  includ- 
ing sales,  108,740/.  I9s.  lid,;  the  issues  of  the  Scriptures  to  be 
541,843  copies;  the  total  issues  from  the  commencement, 
10,293,645  copies,  in  about  158  languages  or  dialects  ! 

XXIV.  (1805)  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  This 
originated  with  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  an  ingenious 
schoolmaster  of  London;  his  system  of  mutual  instruction  WdL^i 
adopted  by  the  public  society,  and  patronized  by  the  Ruyal 
Dukes  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  King.  Christian  doctrines  are 
taught  from  the  Bible  only,  as  the  text  book.  This  iastitution 
occasioned  the  formation  of  the  "  National  School"  system 
in  England,  modelled  by  Dr.  Bell;  and  also  the  "Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,*'  called  the 
**  Kildare  Street  Society."  The  central  model  school  in 
London  is  a  most  valuable  establishment ;  and  it  has  instructed 
many  of  the  Missionaries  of  different  societies,  qualifying  them 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  :  several  thousandsof  Teachers 
have  been  trained  in  the  school  for  home  and  foreign  service ; 
and  its  operations  have  benefited  every  division  of  the  world : 
its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  5,144/.  5*.  7d. 

XXV.  (1806)   Hibernian  Society.    This  includes  all  deno- 
minations  of  Christians,  designing  the  Scriptural  education  of 
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the  poor  in  Ireland:  it  reporta  for  1836-7,  schools  2,366, 
scholar!  135,933,  receipts  10,625/.  11*.  IW. 

XXVI .  (1808)  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  JevDi,  This  comprehended  different  denominations  of 
Chriritians,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Diffi- 
culties arose  in  its  management  after  the  erection  of  the 
'*  Jews'  Chapel"  in  London,  when  it  was  agreed  to  vest  the 
management  of  the  Society  in  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  they  taking  the  pecuniary  responsibility  from  the 
Dissenters :  it  supports  various  missionaries,  besides  an  esta- 
blishment in  London,  and  iti  receipts  in  1836-7  were 
14,887/.  14*.  8rf. 

XXVII.  (1819)  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society,  This  is 
designed  to  supply  "the  authorized  formularies  of  the  Church 
of  England  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  English  and  foreign 
languages,"  especially  among  the  poor.  Its  receipts  for 
1836-7,  including  tales,  were  2,072/.  6*.  8f/. 

XXVIII.  (1814)  Irish  Evangelical  Society,  This  is  de- 
signed  "to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Ireland, 
by  maintaining  an  evangelical  academy  for  the  education  of 
native  and  other  students,  and  by  assisting  pastors  and  itinerant 
preachers,  leaving  the  congregations  to  choose  their  own  pas- 
tors and  forms  of  worship."  About  fifty  agents  are  thus 
employed  by  this  society,  whose  receipts  in  1836-7  were 
3,102/.  7*.  4^</. 

XXIX.  (1814)  Baptist  Irish  Society,  This  employs 
itinerant  preachers  and  establishes  schools,  as  the  means  of 
promoting  Christianity  in  Ireland.  The  schools  of  this  society 
contain  about  10,000  children,  and  its  receipts  for  1836-7 
were  2,100/.  13*.  \d, 

XXX.  (1816)  Irish  Society  of  Dublin.  This  was  formed 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  those  who  use 
the  native  language  of  Ireland,  especially  by  means  of  Scrip- 
ture readers :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  1,641/.  7s.  bd. 

XXXI.  (1818)  European  Missionary  Society.  This  was  for 
many  years  called  the  "  Continental  Society,*'  including  differ- 
ent denominations,  and  designed  to  assist  evangelical  ministers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  preaching  the  Gospel  anddibtri- 
buting  the  Scriptures.  Many  laborious  ministers  are  aided  by 
this  society,  whose  receipts  for  1836-7  were  2,122/.  3«.  M, 
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XXXI I.  (1818)  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  including 
the  Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  Society,  This  waa  ori- 
^nally  called  "  the  Port  of  London  Society  for  promotiiifi^ 
the  moral  and  religions  improvement  of  Seamen :"  the 
**  Bethel  Union  Society,"  formed  in  1819,  united  with  it  in 
1827,  and  in  183.3  the  institution,  newly  organized,  adopted 
its  present  title.  This  Society  fitted  up  the  first  floating  chapel 
for  seamen,  in  1818  ;  and  its  labours  have  been  eminently 
blessed  in  the  conversion  of  seamen  :  it  employs  many  agents 
in  London,  and  in  provincial  and  foreign  ports,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  sailors,  and  in  various  ways,  by  visitation,  tracts, 
books.  Bethel  MeetingvS,  and  libraries,  to  evangelize  sailors  of 
all  nations  :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were  2,262/.  3*.  4^. 

XXXIII.  (1819)  Home  Missionary  Society.  This  designs 
the  evanifelization  of  the  unenlightened  towns  and  villages  of 
Great  Britain  :  its  labours  have  been  eminently  successful 
in  benefiting  multitudes  in  the  neglected  populous  parts  of 
the  country :  it  reports  for  1836-7,  receipts  7,678/.  2*.  ba., 
and  that  it  employs  85  preachers,  wholly  or  partly  supported 
by  the  society,  to  labour  among  30,000  hearers,  surrounded 
by  a  population  of  350,000 :  it  reports  also  66  Sunday  schools, 
containing  6,000  children. 

XXXI V.  (1822)  Irish  Society  of  London.  This  designs  the 
evangelical  instruction  of  the  native  Irish  in  London,  and  to 
aid  the  Society  in  Dublin:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
2,770/. 

XXXV.  (1822)  Newfoundland  and  British  North  American 
School  Society.  This  designs  the  Christian  education  of  the 
poor  Ih  our  American  Colonies  :  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
3,046/.  2^.  7d. 

XXXVI.  (1823)  Ladiea  Hibernian  Female  School  Society, 
This  designs  the  instruction  of  the  female  children  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  :  its  schools  are  reported  to  contain  about  12,000 
children,  and  its  receipts  for  1836-7  to  be  2,229/.  5*.  8(/. 

XXXVII.  (1825)  Christian  Instruction  Society.  This  origi- 
nated with  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  of  London,  to  promote  a  sys- 
tematic visitation  of  the  ignorant  population  in  courts,  lanes, 
and  neglected  parts  of  towns :  its  plans  have  been  adopted 
with  beneficial  results  in  London  and  many  provincial  towns, 
by  Independents,    Baptists,   tvud   CalvluUtic   churches,  in 
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EDgland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  London  Society  reports 
for  1836-7,  receipts  1,212/.  10*  5d. ;  gratuitous  visitors  1,909, 
and  13  stipendiary  agents,  in  85  associations. 

XXXVIII.  (1827)  British  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reli- 
giwis  Principles  of  the  Reformution,  This  was  designed  to 
make  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  by  public  discussions,  lectures,  and  various  pub- 
lications :  its  reported  receipts  for  1836-7  were  3,149/,  3#.  \d. 

XXXIX.  (1829)  Society  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge, This  was  designed  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tian institutions,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  and 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  in  oppositiou  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  Protestant 
prelacy  as  advocated  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  : 
for  several  years  the  Committee  published  Monthly  £ssays  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  forming  an  ''Ecclesiastical 
Library"  in  six  volumes.  This  Society  has  for  the  present 
suspended  its  operations. 

XL.  (1831)  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  This  was  formed  by 
a  few  gentlemen  who  seceded  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  on  account  of  its  having  no  test  to  prevent 
Socinians  from  being  members:  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
professing  to  contain  those  persons  only  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity:  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
2,979/.  5*.  6(/.  In  1835  it  issued  9,131  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments; and  its  receipts  ^vere  2,4671.  I3s.  9d. :  free  1,005/.  11*. 
and  1,462/.  2s.  Id.:  its  payments  yf  ere,  1,891/.  \2s  7fl^.  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  394/.  18*.  id.  for  management. 

XLI.  (1835)  City  Missions  Society.  This  is  designed  to 
evangelize  the  neglected  poor  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  system  of  constant  visitation  by  stipendiary  agents. 
Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  the  system,  chiefly  the 
Dissenters,  the  parochial  clergy  being  generally  opposed  to 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office ; 
s  till  the  evangelical  clergy  have  adopted  the  system  in  part, 
under  the  designation  of  "  Pastoral  Aid,'^  and  **  Clerical  Aid** 
societies.  The  London  City  Mission  Society  reports  ioj 
1836-7,  receipts  3,123/.  3*.  6d. 

XLII.  (1836)  Colonial  Missionary  Society .  This  is  designed 
to  send  well-xiuali&ed   ministers  to  the   British    Colonies, 
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in  connection  w'th  the  Cou^regatiunal  Union  of  England 
and  Wales :  several  have  heen  sent  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia during  the  first  year  :  the  receipts  were  reported  as 
1,002/.  12*.  6d. 


CONCLUSION. 


Intelligently  reflecting  on  the  foregoing  details,  every  pious 
mind  must  admire  the  mysterious  arrangements  of  Providence. 
Reviewinsr  the  rise,  progress,  conflicts,  and  present  state  of 
the  Church  in  Britain,  no  enlightened  believer  in  the  Word  of 
God  can  fail  to  deplore  the  dire  effects  of  human  depravity, 
as  seen  in  multitudes  who  have  assumed  the  title  of  Christians, 
and  even  that  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  laying  aside  the 
inspired  oracles,  corrupting  the  sacred  ordinances,  and  dis- 
honouring the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  Notwithstanding,  by 
contemplating  the  patient  zeal  of  the  pious,  he  will  be  more 
fully  established  in  the  conviction  of  the  divinity,  excellency, 
and  beneficial  influence  of  pure,  scriptural,  apostolical 
Christianity. 

God,  who,  by  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  Son  manifested  in 
the  flesh — by  the  exhibition  of  him  to  the  world  as  a  propi- 
tiation for  sin — by  the  acceptance  of  sinners  through  his  righ- 
teousness and  atonement — by  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
— and  by  the  appointment  of  the  gospel  ministry, — "has 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence," — as  we 
see,  seasonably  interposed  for  us  at  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
By  that  merciful  event  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  restored 
to  mankind,  as  the  inestimable  boon  of  Heaven,  the  charter 
of  eternal  life  to  every  believer;  and  God  has,  since  that 
eventful  period,  been  evidently  carrying  forward  a  glorious 
work  in  the  regeneration  of  our  country— increasing  the 
amount  of  scriptural  knowledge,  by  the  laborious  studies  of 
eminently  learned  and  pious  ministers — and  greatly  multi- 
plying^ the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  These  again,  **  as  workers 
togetiier  with  God,"  have  hcttn  employed  to  impart  the  Gospel 
of  our  salvation  to  all  nations  of  the  Heathen  !  Thus  the 
highest  possible  honour  has  been  put  upon  all  denominations 
of  British  Christians. 

Britain,  we  perceive,  is  nevertheless  far  from  being  com- 
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pletely  evangelized  :  '*  iniquity  abounds'*  with  our  increasing 
population :  infidelity  and  sensuality  rage  among  the  ungodly ; 
and  multitudes  of  our  deluded  youth  are  led  in  the  broad 
paths  of  perdition.  Christians,  however,  are  awaking,  and 
the  moral  machinery,  which  God  has  set  in  motion,  is  pro- 
ducing happy  results  throughout  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Education,  on  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  carried 
forward  with  renewed  zeal  in  colleges  and  grammar-schools, 
and  in  schools  on  the  Sunday,  National,  and  British  systems 
— and  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  are  issuing  from  the  Bible 
Society  and  other  institutions,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  a 
manner  unprecedented.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Societies 
are  multiplying  Scriptural  treatises  by  millions  in  their  issues, 
far  beyond  the  operations  of  former  years,  aided  by  the  asto- 
nishing improvements  of  modern  science  and  art;  while 
faithful,  learned,  orthodox,  and  zealous  ministers  of  Christ 
are  increasing  in  a  degree  unknown  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  These  things  manifestly  declare  the  presence  and 
blessiHgof  God. 

Controversy  is  necessarily  carried  on,  relating  to  essential 
principles,  that  **  the  bible — the  bible  alone,  the  reli- 
gion OF  PROTESTANTS,*'  may  be  practically  acknowledged 
through  the  laud,  making  Divine  Revelation  the  only  standard 
of  appeal,  the  sole  authority  in  our  national  Christianity. 

Jehovah  has  declared  concerning  Messiah's  kingdom,  that 
"  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.'*  Believing  this  infallible  promise, 
as  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  great  degree  by  British 
instrumentality,  let  British  Christians  continue  to  pray  for 
the  Spirit  to  be  poured  forth  upon  their  pastors,  missionaries, 
and  all  flesh,  glorifying  the  Lord  Christ  by  the  diffusion 
of  his  saving  truth,  while  they  reiterate  the  language  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist,  *'  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for 

EVER,     and    let    the    WHOLE    EARTH    BE    FILLED    WITH    HIS 

OLORT.     Amen,  and  amen."    P^alm  Ixxii,  19. 
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XXXTI.  (18 18)  Britith  ami  Foreign  Sailort'  Socie/p,  including 
llie  Part  0/  London  and  Brtfiel  Union  Socieljr.  This  was  ori- 
>paall;  called  "  the  Port  of  Loudon  Society  fur  promoting 
the  moral  and  religious  impruvenient  of  Seamen :"  the 
"Bethel  Union  Society,"  formed  in  1813,  united  with  it  in 
IS27.  Bill  iu  1S3:)  ihe  iiietitutioa,  newly  organized,  adopted 
itn  preaeot  title.  This  Sudety  fitted  up  the  first  floating-  chapel 
for  eennen,  in  liJlS  ;  and  its  labours  have  ticsn  eminently 
blessed  in  the  conrersiun  uf  seamet)  :  it  empluys  many  a^eals 
in  London,  and  in  provincial  and  foreign  ports,  tu  preaeh  the 
floapel  to  sHilors,  and  in  rarious  ways,  by  visitation,  tracts, 
books.  Bethel  Mect^u^.-',  and  iibraiies,  to  ecanf^elize  sailors  of 
all  nntiona  ;  its  receipts  for  1936-7  were  2,262/.  S).  4^. 

XXXIIL  tl8I9]  home  Miuionary  Societi/.  Thii  dcsignt 
the  eian^elizBtion  of  the  nnpulit;fatened  tuivns  and  villa^ea  of 
Great  Britain:  its  hibours  Lu«e  lieeu  eminentlf  successful 
in  lienefilioif  multitudes  ui  tlie  ueiflected  populous  parts  of 
the  country :  it  repiirts  for  18:i6-7,  receipla  7,578?.  2»  Sa., 
and  that  it  employs  Sfi  preachers,  wholly  or  partly  supported 
liy  the  society,  to  kbour  anionj,'  30,000  hearers,  surrounded 
by  a  population  of  330,000 :  it  reports  alau  66  Sunday  schools, 
containinj;;  6,000  children. 

XXXIV.  (1822)  Iritk  Society  of  London.  This  designs  the 
evangelica!  inatruction  of  the  native  Irish  in  London,  and  to 
aid  the  Society  in  Uoblin:  its  receipts  for  183G-7  were 
2,770/. 

XXXV.  (lf*22)  Nev/oundl'ind  and  BrilJth  Xorth  American 
School  Sociel'i.  This  designs  the  Christian  education  of  the 
poor  i»  our  American  Colonies  ;  Its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
3.CM6(.  2*.  Id. 

XXXVL  (1833)  Ladies  Hibernian  Female  School  Sockls- 
This  designs  the  instruction  of  the  female  children  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland;  its  schoola  are  reported  to  contain  about  12,000 
children,  and  its  receipts  for  1836-7  to  be  2,22W.  5$.  8rf. 

XXXVII.  C1825)  Christian  Imlruclion  Society.  This  otifi- 
nated  with  Rev.  J.  Blackburn,  of  London,  to  promote  a  sys- 
tematic visitation  of  the  ignorant  population  in  courts,  lanes, 
and  neglected  parts  of  towns  ;  ila  plans  have  been  adopted 
with  beneficial  results  in  London  and  many  provincial  towni, 
by   Independents,  %w^\.\«x&,   «i'^4  Ca.Uinlstic    churckes,  b 
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Eagrland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  London  Society  reports 
for  1836-7,  receipts  1,212/.  10*  5d. ;  gratuitous  visitors  1,909, 
and  13  stipendiary  agents,  in  85  associations. 

XXXVIII.  (1827)  British  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reli- 
gious Principles  of  the  Reformution.  This  was  designed  to 
make  converts  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland,  by  public  discussions,  lectures,  and  various  pub- 
lications :  its  reported  receipts  for  1836-7  were  3,149/.  3s,  Id. 

XXXIX.  (1829)  Societi^  for  Promoting  Ecclesiastical  Know- 
ledge. This  was  designed  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Chris- 
tian institutions,  as  established  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  and 
taught  in  the  New  Testament,  in  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  Protestant 
prelacy  as  advocated  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society : 
for  several  years  the  Committee  published  Monthly  Essays  on 
the  most  important  subjects,  forming  an  "Ecclesiastical 
Library"  in  six  volumes.  This  Society  has  for  the  present 
suspended  its  op«rations. 

XL.  (1831)  Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  This  was  formed  by 
a  few  gentlemen  who  seceded  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  on  account  of  its  having  no  test  to  prevent 
Socinians  from  being  members :  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
professing  to  contain  those  persons  only  who  hold  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  its  receipts  for  1836-7  were 
2,979/.  5*.  6f/.  In  1835  it  issued  9,131  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments ;  and  its  receipts  were  2,467/.  13«.  9rf. :  free  1,005/.  1 U. 
and  J, 462/.  2s.  Id.:  its  payments  were,  1,891/.  12*  7d.  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  394/.  18*.  4d.  for  management. 

XLI.  (1835)  City  Missions  Society,  This  is  designed  to 
evangelize  the  neglected  poor  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
by  a  system  of  constant  visitation  by  stipendiary  agents. 
Many  cities  and  towns  have  adopted  the  system,  chiefly  the 
Dissenters,  the  parochial  clergy  being  generally  opposed  to 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office ; 
s  till  the  evangelical  clergy  have  adopted  the  system  in  part, 
under  the  designation  of  "  Pastoral  ^id,**  and  "  Clerical  Aid" 
societies.  The  London  City  Mission  Society  reports  for 
1836-7,  receipts  3,123/.  3*.  6^. 

XLII.  (1836)  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  This  is  designed 
to  send  we]l-<iualified   ministers  to  the   British    Colonies^ 
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luTBLtiOBSTLY  reflei'tiiiff  on  tlie  foregoing  deiaiU,  every  piou 
iniud  Diuat  admire  tbc  mysterious  arrange  me  dIs  of  Proviiiencc. 
Rtvifivini;  the  rise,  progfess,  conflicts,  and  present 
the  Church  in  Brilniu,  no  pnlighlened  believer  in  the  Word  o( 
God  CUD  fuil  to  depUiie  tbe  dire  effects  of  humtin  depi 
as  seen  in  multitude))  who  have  asaunied  the  title  of  Christi 
and  e*en  that  of  the  miniett^rs  of  Christ,  lajrin);  aside 
inspired  oracles,  corrnpiinj;  the  sacred  ordinances,  and  dii- 
hnnot]rin}{  the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  No  [with  standing,  bj 
ciinlemplsting  the  patient  zeal  of  the  pious,  he  will  be  man 
full;  ectalili.ihcd  in  the  conTiction  of  the  divinity,  excellencj, 
and  heneAHal  inflneucc  of  pure,  scriptural,  apoatnlical 
Christianity. 

God,  wbii,  by  the  unspeakable  gift  of  his  Son  manifested  in 
ilie  flesh— by  the  pxliibuion  of  liim  in  the  \vot\i\  as  a  propi- 
tiation fur  sin — by  the  acceptance  of  sinners  through  hie  rigk- 
teouaness  and  atonement — by  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
— and  by  the  appointment  of  the  (["'P^l  ministry, — "las 
abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,"— as  we 
see,  seasonably  interposed  far  us  at  the  Protestant  Keformation. 
By  that  merciful  event  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  restored 
to  mankind,  as  the  inestiinabie  boon  of  Heaven,  the  charter 
of  eternal  life  to  every  believer;  and  God  has,  since  thil 
eventful  period,  been  evidently  carrying  forward  a  gloriout 
work  in  the  re»eueration  of  our  country— increasing  the 
amount  of  scriptural  knowledge,  by  the  laborious  studies  of 
eminently  learm-d  and  pious  ministers — and  greatly  mulli- 
plyiiiL,'  the  true  disciples  of  Christ.  These  agnin,  "  as  worker* 
togelJier  with  God,"  have  ix'tn  employed  to  impart  the  Gwpe) 
of  our  salvation  to  all  nations  of  the  Heathen!  Thus  tie 
highest  possible  honour  has  been  put  upon  all  denominatiuni 
of  British  Christian. 
Britain,  we  ^eTc«,\.ie,\tTie^ci^'cAV«««  far  from  being  cm- 
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pletely  evangelized  :  '*  iniquity  abounds'*  with  our  increasing 
population :  infidelity  and  sensuality  rage  among  the  ungodly ; 
and  multitudes  of  our  deluded  youth  are  led  in  the  broad 
paths  of  perdition.  Christians,  however,  are  awaking,  and 
the  moral  machinery,  which  God  has  set  in  motion,  is  pro- 
ducing happy  results  throughout  the  vvhole  British  Empire. 
Education,  on  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  carried 
forward  with  renewed  zeal  in  colleges  and  grammar-schools, 
and  in  schools  on  the  Sunday,  National,  and  British  systems 
— and  copies  of  the  Word  of  God  are  issuing  from  the  Bible 
Society  and  other  institutions,  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  in  a 
manner  unprecedented.  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Societies 
are  multiplying  Scriptural  treatises  by  millions  in  their  issues, 
far  beyond  the  operations  of  former  years,  aided  by  the  asto- 
nishing improvements  of  modern  science  and  art;  while 
faithful,  learned,  orthodox,  and  zealous  ministers  of  Christ 
are  increasing  in  a  degree  unknown  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  These  things  manifestly  declare  the  presence  and 
blessiHg  of  God. 

Controversy  is  necessarily  carried  on,  relating  to  essential 
principles,  that  **  the  bible — the  bible  alone,  the  reli- 
gion OF  PROTESTANTS,*'  may  be  practically  acknowledged 
through  the  laud,  making  Divine  Revelation  the  only  standard 
of  appeal,  the  sole  authority  in  our  national  Christianity. 

Jehovah  has  declared  concerning  Messiah*s  kingdom,  that 
"  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea.'*  Believing  this  infallible  promise, 
as  designed  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  great  degree  by  British 
instrumentality,  let  British  Christians  continue  to  pray  for 
the  Spirit  to  be  poured  forth  upon  their  pastors,  missionaries, 
and  all  flesh,  glorifying  the  Lord  Christ  by  the  diffusion 
of  his  saving  truth,  while  they  reiterate  the  language  of  the 
inspired  Psalmist,  *'  Blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for 

EVER,     and    let    THE   WHOLE    EARTH    BE    FILLED    WITH    HIS 

OLORT.     Amen,  and  amen."    Psalm  Ixxii,  19. 
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